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riſes from an Attempt to ſupply ſuch Defi- 
ciencies, and rectify ſuch Miſtakes as were 


Compiler. He hopes, however, that on 
Examination the following Liſt of Eng- 
lin Dramatic Writers, and their diſtinct 
Performances, will appear as much aug- 
mented as it could be by the Aid of any 
Collections already formed, and the La- 
bours of any ſingle Hand. The Titles of 
abore a Thouſand Dramas, at leaſt, are 
added to the former Catalogue. The 
Bookſellers require an Advertiſement of 


ſhould have been left to the Reader. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


A brief View of the Riſe and Progreſs of the 
ENGLISH STAGE, 


| | on the Theatres, that dramatic compoſitions have ever 
deen eſteemed amongſt the greateſt productions of hu- 


| man genius; and the exhibition of them on the public 


| Stage, has by ſome of the wiſeſt and beſt men in all ages, 

been countenanced, as highly ſerviceable to the cauſe of 

Virtue. | 

Nothing is more certain than that example | is the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt effectual manner of enforcing the precepts of 


wiſdom ; and that a juſt Theatrical repreſentation is the beſt 
picture of Human Nature ; with this peculiar advantage, 


that in this humanizing and inſtructing Academy, the 


young Spectator may learn the manners of the world, with- 


out running through the perils of it. 

The {ame Writer obſerves, that as s pleaſure f is the pur- 
ſuit of the greateſt part of Mankind (and moſt juſtly ſo, 
while this purſuit is continued under the guidance of 
REASON), all well-regulated States have judged it proper, 
both in a political and moral ſenſe, to have ſome public 
exhibitions, for the entertainment of the people. And, 


indeed, what entertainment, what pleaſure fo rational, as 


that which is afforded by a well-written and well-acted 
Play; whence the mind receives at once its fill of improve- 


ment and delight ?--- Thus thought the wiſe and lettered: 


Sages of ancient Greece; the Romans adopted the ſame 
ſentiments, and every poliſhed Nation in Europe hath re- 
ceived and cultivated the Dramatic Art. In this reſpect 


our Britiſh Iſlands have been moſt eminent; having pro- 


duced admirable Actors, 'and excellent Authors, both in 
the Comic and Tragic ſtyle; and ſometimes alſo noble 


Py 
* Clbber' s Diſſertation on the Theatres, 
b 2 : Patrons, 


T is well obſerved by the Author of a late * Diſſertation 8 


— 


. 


= INTRODUCTION. 
Patrons, who have done honour to themſelves, by becom- 
ing the Friends and Protectors of Men of Genius. 

It is well known to the Learned, at what expence the 
Athenians ſupported their Theatres, and how often, from 


| among their Poets, they choſe Governors of their Provin- 


ces, Generals of their Armies, and Guardians of their Li- 
berties.---Who were more jealous of their Liberties than 
the Athenians? Who better knew that Corruption and De- 
bauchery are the greateſt foes to Liberty ?---Who better 
knew, than thev, that the freedom of the Theatre (next 


to that of the Senate) was the. beſt Support of Liberty, 


againſt all the undermining arts of thoſe who wickedly 
might ſeek to ſap its foundation ? 

If it be aſked, How catue the Athenians to lay out an 
hundred thouſand pounds upon the decoration of one ſingle 
Tragedy of Sophocles ? May we not anſwer, It was not 
merely for the fake of, exhibiting a pompous ſpectacle for 
idleneſs to gaze at, but becauſe it was the moft rational, 
moſt inſtructive, and moſt delightful compoſition, that 
human wit had yet arrived at; and conſequently, the moſt 


worthy to be the entertainment of a wiſe and warlike na- 


tion ?---And it may ſtill be a queſtion,---W hether this pub- 
lic ſpirit inſpired Sochocles ; or, whether Sophocles in ſpir- 
ed this public ſpirit? 

The divine Socrates aſſiſted Euripides in his compoſi- 
tions. The wiſe Solon frequented Plays, even in his de- 
cline of life; and Plutarch informs us, he thought plays 
uſeful to poliſh the manners, and inſtil the principles of 
virtue. 

As Arts and Sciences increaſed in Rome, when Learn- 
ing, Eloquence and Poetry flouriſhed, Lælius improved 
his ſocial hours with Terence ; and Scipio thought it not 
beneath him to make one in 5 agreeable a party. Cæſar, 
who was an excellent Poet as well as Orator, thought the 
former title an addition to his honour z and ever men- 
tioned Terence and. Menander with great reſpect. Au- 
guſtus found it eaſter to make himſelf Sovereign of the 
World, than to write a good Tragedy : he began a Play 
called Ajax, but could not finiſh it. Brutus, the virtuous, 
the moral Brutus, thought his time not miſemployed i in a 
journey 
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INTRODUCTION. ix 
journey from Rome to Naples, only to ſee an excellent 
troop of Comedians; and was fo pleaſed with their perfor- 
mance, that he ſent them to Rome, with letters of recom- 
mendation to Cicero, to take them under his patronage : 


This too was at a time when the City was under no ſmall 


confuſion from the murder of Cæſar; yet, amidſt the tu- 
mults of thoſe times, and the hurry of his own affairs, he 
thought the having a good Company of Actors of too 
much conſequence to the Publick to be neglected. And 


in ſuch eſtimation was Roſcius held by Cicero, that, in 
# pleading the cauſe of the Poet Archias, he makes the moſt 
| honourable mention of that Actor. 

In the days of Auguſtus, when dramatic entertainments 


were the common public diverſions of the people through 
all the provinces of that ſpacious Empire; had they been 

9 immoral, could they have paſſed uncenſured by all 
our Apoſtles, who at that time went forth by divine com- 


mand to © convert all nations?” No vice, no impiety eſcap- 


ed them; not only crying fins provoked their cenſure,--= _ 


they even reproved the indecencies of dreſs, and indelica- 


cies of behaviour; In many places they muſt eertainly 
meet with Theatres.---But we hear not of one Poet or 
Actor who received any reprimand from them. On the 
contrary, we meet he'd ſeveral paſſages in the Writings 
of S. Paul, in which he refers to the Dramatic Poets, cit- 
ing their expreſſions, in confirmation of his own ſenti- 
ments. But to come nearer to our own times, — the truly 
pious and learned Archbiſhop Tillotſon, ſpeaking of 


Plays, gives this teſtimony in their favour, that “ they | 


* might be fo framed, and governed by ſuch rules, as 
„not only to be innocently diverting, but inſtructive 
* and uſeful, to put ſome follies and vices out of coun- 
* tenance, which cannot perhaps be ſo decently re- 
proved, nor fo effectually expoſed and corrected any 
* other way.” = 

It is generally imagined, that the Engliſh Stage roſe later 
than the reſt of its neighbours. Thoſe who hold this 
opinion, will, perhaps, wonder to hear of Theatrical En- 
tertainments almoſt as early as the Conqueſt; and yet no- 


ming is more certain, it you will believe an honeſt Monk, 


b 3 : one 
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one William Stephanides, or Fitz Stephen, in his Deſcrip- 
tio Nobiliffime Eivitatis Londoniæ, who writes thus: Lon- 
& don, inſtead of common Interludes belonging to the 
„Theatre, has Plays of a more holy ſubject: repreſenta- 
& tions of thoſe Miracles which the holy Confeſſors wrought, 
e or of the ſufferings wherein the glorious conſtancy of 
«© the, Martyrs did appear.” This Author was a Monk of 
Canterbury, who wrote in the reign of Henry II. and 
died in that of Richard I, 1197: and as he does not men- 
tion theſe repreſentations as Novelties to the pcople (for 
he is deſcribing all the common diverſions in uſe at that 
time), we can hardly fix them lower than the Conqueſt; 
and this, we believe, is an earher date than any other 
nation of Europe can produce for their Theatrical repre- 
fentations. About 140 years after this, in the reign of 
Edward III, it was ordained by Act of Parliament, that 
a Company of Men called Vagrants, who had made Maſ- 
querades through the whole City, fhould be whipt out of 
London, becauſe they reprefented ſcandalous things in 
the little alehouſes, and other places where the populace 
aſſembled. What the nature of theſe ſcandalous things 
were, we are not told ; whether lewd and obſcene, or im- 
pious and profane ; but we ſhould rather think the former, 
for the word Maſquerade has an ill found, and, we believes 
they were no better in their infancy than at preſent. It 1s 
true, the Myſteries of Religion were foon after this period 
made very free with all over Europe, being repreſented 
in ſo ſtupid and ridiculous a manner, that the ſtories of the 
New Teftament in particular were thought to encou- 
rage Libertiniſm and Infidelity. In all probability, there- 
fore, the Actors laſt mentioned were of that ſpecies 
called Mummers ; theſe were wont to firoll about the 
Country, dreſſed in an antick manner, dancing, mimick- 
ing, and ſhewing poſtures. This cuſtorh is ſtill continued 
in many parts of England ; but it was formerly ſo gene- 
ral, and drew the common people ſo much from their 
buſineſs, that it was deemed a very pernicious cuſtom : 
and as theſe Mummers always went maſked and diſguiſed, 
they were but too frequently encouraged to commit vio- 


tent outrages, and were guilty of many lewd diſorders. 


However, 
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INTRODUCTION «i 
However, as bad as they were, they ſeem to be the true 


original Comedians of England ; and their excellence alto- 


gether conſiſted, as that of their ſucceſſors does in part ſtill, 

in mimickry and humour. 5 ; | 
In an Act of Parliament made in the 4th year of Henry 

IV, mention is made of certain Waſtors, Maſter-Rimours, 


_ Minſtrels, and other Vagabonds who infeſted the land of 


Wales; © And it is enacted, that no Maſter-Rimour, 
« Minſtrel, or other Vagabond, be in any wiſe ſuſtained in 
„the Land of Wales, to make commoiths or gatherings 
upon the people there.” What theſe Maſter-Rimours 


were, which were ſo troubleſome in Wales in particular, 


we cannot tell; poſhbly they might be the degenerate de - 
ſcendents of the antient Bards. It is alſo difficult to deter- 
mine what is meant by their making Commoiths. The 


word ſignifies, in Welch, any diſtrict, or part of a hun- 


dred or cantred, containing about one half of it; that is, 
fifty villages; and might poſſibly be made uſe of by theſe 
Maſter-Rimours when they had fixed upon a place to act 
in, end gave intimation thereof for ten or twelve miles 
round, which is a circuit that will take in about fifty vil- 
lages. And that this was commonly done, appears from 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall, which was written in Queen 
Elizabeth's Time. Speaking of the diverſions of the Peo- 
ple, The Guary Miracle,” ſays he, in Engliſh a 
«% Miracle-play, is a kind of Interlude compiled in Cor- 
„ nith, out of ſome Scripture Hiſtory. For repreſenting 
„it, they raiſe an amphitheatre in ſome open field, having 
the diameters of its incloſed plain, ſome forty or fifty 
feet. The country people flock from all ſides many 


miles off, to ſee and hear it; for they have therein 


Devils and Devices to delight as well the eye as the ear.” 
Mr. Carew has not been ſo exact, as 'to give us the 
Time when theſe Guary Miracles were exhibited in Corn- 


wall; but, by the manner of it, the cuſtom ſeems to be 


very antient. | 
The year 1578, is the earlieſt date we can find, in 


which expreſs mention is made of the repreſentation of 


In this year the Scholars of 
bg Pauts 


- 


Myſteries in England. 
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. 


Paul's School preſented a petition to Richard II. praying 


his majeſty, © to prohibit ſome unexpert people from 


« preſenting the, Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, to the 
great prejudice of the ſaid Clergy, who have been at 
„ great expence in order to repreſent it publickly at 


„ Chriſtmas.” About twelve years afterwards, viz. in 


13090, the Pariſh Clerks of London are ſaid to have played 


Interludes at Skinner's Well, July 18, 19 and 20. And 


again, in 1409, the tenth year of Henry IV, they acted 


at Clerkenwell (which took its name from this cuſtom of 
the Pariſh-Clerks acting Plays there) for eight days ſuc- 
ceſhvely, a Play concerning the Creation of the World; 
at which were preſent moſt of the Nobility and Gentry of 
the Kingdom. Theſe inſtances are ſufficient to prove that 
we had the Myſteries here very early. How long they 
continued to be. exhibited amongſt us, cannot be exactly 
determined. This period one might call the dead ſleep 
of the Muſes. And when this was over, they did not 


_ preſently awake, but, in a kind of morning dream, pro- 
_ duced the Moralities that followed. However, theſe jum- 


bled ideas had ſome ſhadow of meaning. The Myſteries 


only repreſented, in a ſenſeleſs manner, ſome miraculous 


Hiſtory of the Old or New Teſtament: but in theſe 
Moralities ſomething of deſign appeared, a Fable and a 
Moral; fomething alſo of Poetry, the virtues, vices, and 
other affections of the Mind being frequently perſonified. 


But the Moralities were alſo very often concerned whol- 
1y in Religious Matters. For Religion then was every 


one's concern, and it was' no wonder if each party em- 


Ployed all Arts to promote it. Had they been in uſe 


now, they would doubtleſs have turned as much upon 


-politicks. Thus, The New Cuſtom was certainly intended 
to promote the Reformation, when it was revived in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. And in the more early days 
of the Reformation, it was ſo common for the partizans of 


the Old Doctrines (and perhaps alſo of the New) to 
defend and illuſtrate their tenets this way, that in the 24th 


of Henry VIII, in an Ad of Parliament made for the 


E true Religion, we find a clauſe reſtraining all 


imors or Players from finging in Songs, or playing 
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IN TRODUCTIO N. 2 
in Interludes, any thing that ſhould contradict the eſta- 
bliſhed Doctrines. It was alſo cuſtomary at this time 


to act theſe moral and religious Dramas in private houſes, 
for the edification and improvement, as well as the diver- 


Gon, of well-difpoſed families; and for this purpoſe the 
| appearance of the 


rſons of the Drama were fo diſ- 
poled, as that five or fx Actors might repreſent twen- 
ty perſonages. „ 3 

What has been ſaid of the My ſteries and Moralities, it 
is hoped will be ſufficient juſt to ſhew the Reader what 
the nature of them was. We ſhould have been glad to be 


more particular; but where materials are not to be had, 
the building muſt be deficient. 


And, to fay the truth, a 
more particular knowledge of theſe things, any farther 
than as it ſerves to ſhew the turn and genius of our An- 
ceſtors, and the progreſſive refinement of our language, 


vas ſo little worth preſerving, that the loſs of it is ſcarce 
to be regretted. We proceed therefore with our ſubject. 


The Muſe might now be ſaid to be juſt awake when ſhe 
began to trifle in the old interludes, and aimed at ſome- 
thing like wit and humour. And for theſe John Hey- 
wood, the Epigrammiſt undoubtedly claims the earlieſt, if 
not the foremoſt place. He was Jeſter to King Henry VIII, 
but lived till the Beginning of Queen Elizabeth's Reign. 
Grammer Gurton's Needle, which is generally called our 
firſt Comedy, and not undeſervedly, appeared ſoon after 
the Interludes : it is indeed altogether of a comic caſt, 
and wants not humour, though of a low and ſordid kind. 
And now Dramatic Writers, properly-fo called, began to 
appear, and turn their talents to the Stage. Henry Par- 
ker, Son of Sir William Parker, is ſaid to have written 
ſeveral Tragedies and Comedies in the reign of Henry 
VIII; and one John Hoker, in 1535, wrote a Comedy 
called Piſcator, or The Fiſher caught. Mr. Richard Ed- 
wards, who was born in 1323 (and in the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign was made one of the gentlemen 


of her Majeſty's Chapel, and Maſter of the Children there) 
being both an excellent Muſician, and a good Poet, wrote 


two Comedies, one called Palemon and Arcite, in which a 


cry of hounds in hunting was ſo well imitated, that the 


— 
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Queen and the Audience were extremely delighted : the 


other, called Damon and Pithuas, the two faithfulleſt Friend; 
in the World. About the. ſame time came Thomas Sack- 


ville, Lord Buckhurſt, and Thomas Norton, the Writers 
ol Gorboduc, the firſt dramatic piece of any conſideration in 


the Englith language. Of theſe and ſome others, hear the 
judgement of Puttenham, in his Art of Poetry,” writ- 
ten in the reign of Queen Elizabeth : © I think, ſays he, 
that for Tragedy the Lord of Buckhurſt, and Maiſter 


« Edward Ferrys, for ſuch doings as I have ſeen of 


&« theirs, do deſerve the higheſt price. The Earl of Ox- 
ford, and Maiſter Edwards of her Majeſty's Chapel, for 
„Comedy and Interlude.” And in another place he fays, 
“ But the principal Man in this profeſſion (of Poetry) at 
„the ſame time (viz. Edward VI.) was Maiſter Edward 


© Ferrys, a man of no leſs mirth and felicity than John 


* Heywood, but of much more ſkill and magnificence in 
his metre, and therefore wrote for the moſt part to the 
„ Stage in Tragedy, and ſometimes in Comedy or In- 
& terlude ; wherein he gave the King ſo much good re- 
& creation, as he had thereby many good rewards.”---- 
Of this Edward Ferrys, fo conſiderable a Writer, I can 


Kind no remains, nor even the titles of any thing he wrote. 


Aſter theſe followed John Lillie, famous in his time for wit, 
and having greatly improved the Engliſh language, in a 
Romance which he wrote, entitled, Euphues and his Eng- 


land, or The Anatomy of Wit; of which it is ſaid hy the 


Publiſher of his Plays, Our nation are in his debt 
& for a new Engliſh which he taught them, Euphues and 
% his England began firſt that language. All our Ladies 
% were then his Scholars, and that Beauty in the Court 
% who could not parle Euphuiſm, was as little regarded, as 
ſhe which now there ſpeaks not French.” This ex- 
traordinary Romance, ſo famous for its wit, ſo faſhion- 
able in the Court of Queen Elizabeth, and which is ſaid to 
have introduced ſo remarkable a change in our Language, 
we have ſeen and read. It is an unnatural affected jargon, 
in which the perpetual uſe of Metaphors, Alluſions, Alle- 
gories, and Analogies, is to paſs for Wit; and {tiff ** 
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INTRODUCTION: * 


baſt for Language. And with this nonſenſe the Court 
of Queen Elizabeth (whoſe times afforded better models 


for ſtyle and compoſition than almoſt any ſince) became 
E miſerably infected, and greatly helped to let-in all the 


vile pedantry of Language in the following reign. So much 


| miſchief the moſt ridiculous inftrument may do, when it is 


propoſed, by deviating from nature, to improve upon her 


mplicity. | 
Though Tragedy and Comedy began now to lift up 


W their heads, yet they could do no more for ſome time than 


bluſter and quibble z; and how imperfe&t they were in all 


| Dramatic Art, appears from an excellent criticiſm, by Sir 
Philip Sidney, on the Writers of that time. Yet they 


ſeem to have had a diſpoſition to do better, had they known 
how, as appears by the ſeveral efforts they ufed to lick the 
lump into a ſhape: for ſome of their pieces they adorned 


| with dumb ſhews, ſome with choruſes, and ſome they in- 


troduced and explained by an Interlocutor. Yet, imper- 
fect as they were, we had made a far better progreſs 
at this time than our neighbours, the French: the Ita- 


| lians indeed, by early tranſlations of the old Dramatic 


Writers, had arrived to greater perfection; but we 
were at leaſt upon a footing with the other Nations of 
Europe. 

But now, as it were, all at once (as it happened in 
France, though in a much later period) the true Drama re- 
ceived birth and perfection from the creative genius of 
Shakſpeare, Fletcher, and Jonſon, whoſe ſeveral characters 
are ſo well known, that it would be fuperfluous to ſay any 
more of them. | : 

Having thus traced the Dramatic Muſes through all her 
characters and transformations, till ſhe had acquired a rea- 
ſonable figure, let us now return and take a more parti- 
cular view of the Stage and the Actors. The firſt Com- 
pany of Players we have any account of, is from a patent 
granted, in 1574, to James Burbage, and others, ſer- 
vants to the earl of Leiceſter. In 1578, the Children of 
Paul's appear to have been performers of Dramatic En- 
tertainments. About twelve years afterwards the Pariſh 


Clerks of London are faid to have acted the Myſte- 
1 | ries 
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mon Players, as may be gathered from a Scene in 


un Phyers in former times,” ſays he © were retainers 
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ries at Skinner's Well. Which of theſe two Companies 
may have been the earlieſt, is not certain; but as the Chil. 
dren of Paul's are firſt mentioned, we muft in juſtice give 
the priority to them. It is certain, the Myſteries and Mo» 
ralities were ated by theſe two Societies many years before 
any other regular Companies appeared. And the Chi- 
dren of Paul's continued to act long after Tragedies and 
Comedies came in vogue. It is believed, the next Com- 
pany _— eſtabliſhed was, the Children of the Roy- 
al Chapel, in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign; « 
the direction of which was given to Mr. Richard Edwards 
before-mentioned : and ſome few years afterwards, as the 
ſubjects of the Stage became more ludicrous, a Company 
was formed under the denomination of The Children of ,t 
Revels. The Children of the Chapel and of the Revels 
beeame very famous; and all Lillie's Plays, and many 
of Jonſon's, and others, were firſt ated by them. Nay, 
fo great was their vogue and eftimation, that the com- 


Hamlet, grew jealous of them. However, they ſerved IM 
as an excellent nurſery for the Theatres ; many, who f 
1 became approved Actors, being educated among 
them. | 40 

It is ſurprizing to conſider what a number of Play- iſ © 
houſes were ſupported in London about this time. From “ 
the year 1570 to the year 1629, when the Playhouſe in IM © 


White Friars wasfiniſhed, no leſs than ſeventeen play-houſes { 
had been built. The names of moſt of them may be collected 


from the title-pages of Old Plays. And as the Theatres IM *© 
were ſo numerous, the Companies of Players were in propor- 
tion. Beſides the Children of the Chapel, and of the Re- 
vels, we are told that Queen Elizabeth, at the requeſt of 
Sir Francis Walſingham, eſtabliſhed in handſome ſalaries 
twelve of the principal Players of that time, who went un- 
der the name of her Majeſty's Comedians and Servants. 
But, excluſive of theſe, many Noblemen retained Com- 
panies of Players, who acted not only privately in their 
Lord® houſes, but publickly under their licence and pro- 
tection. Agreeable to this is the account which Stow gives 
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to Noblemen, and none had the privilege to act Plays 


but ſuch. So in Queen Elizabeth's, time, many of the 
the Nobility had Servants and Retainers who were 


. Players, and went about getting their livelihood that 
„% way. The Lord Admiral had Players, ſo had Lord 


« Strange, that played in the City of London. And it 


« was uſual on any Gentlernan's complaint of them for 


« indecent reflections in their Plays, to have them put 
« down. Thus once the Lord Treaſurer ſignified to the 
„Lord Mayor to have theſe Players of Lord Admiral and 


„Lord Strange prohibited, at leaſt for ſome time, be- 
e cauſe one Mr. Tilney had for ſome reaſon diſhked them. 
% Whereupon the Mayor ſent for both Companies, and 
e gave them ſtrict charge to forbear playing till farther 


„Orders. The Lord AdmiraFs Players obeyed; but the 
« Lord -Strange'e, in a contemptuous manner, went to 
layed that afternoon. Upon 
„ which the Mayor committed two of them to'the Comp- 
« ter, and prohibited all playing for the future, till the 
« Treaſurer's pleaſure was farther known. This was in 


41589.“ And in another part of his Survey of London, 
| ſpeaking of the Stage, he ſays, This, which was once 


« a recreation, and uſed therefore now and then occaſion - 
ally, afterwards by abuſe became a trade and calling, 
« and ſo remains to this day. In thoſe former days, in- 
„genious Tradeſmen, and Gentlemen's Servants, would 
+ ſometimes gather a Company of themſelves, and learn 
* Interludes, to expoſe vice, or to repreſent the noble 
* actions of our anceſtors. Theſe they played at feſtivals, 
in private houſes, at weddings or other entertainments, 
but in proceſs of time it became an occupation; and 
* theſe Plays being commonly acted on Sundays and Feſti- 
* vals, the Churches were forſaken, and the Playhouſes 
thronged. Great Inns were uſed for this purpoſe, 
* which had ſecret chambers and places, as well as open 
ſtages and galleries. Here Maids and good Citizens 
Children were inveigled and allured to private and un- 
meet contracts; here were publicly uttered popular and 
* ſeditious matters, unchaſte, uncomely, and ſhamefu? 


< ſpeeches, 
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ſpeeches, and many other enormities. The conſidera. 


oi 


cc 


60 


cc 


. 


quotation from Stow will be excuſed, as it ſerves not only 


tion of theſe things occaſioned, in 1574, Sir James 
Hawes being Mayor, an act of Common Council, where- 
in it was ordained, That no Play ſhould be openly 
acted within the Liberty of the City, wherein ſhould be 
uttered any words, examples, or doings of any unchaſ- 
tity, ſedition, or ſuch like unfit and uncomely matter, 
under the penalty of five Pounds, and fourteen days im- 
prifonment. That no Play ſhould be acted till firſt 


peruſed and allowed by the Lord Mayor and Court of 


Aldermen ; with many other reſtrictions. Yet it was 
provided that this Act ſhould not extend to Plays ſhowed 
in private houſes, the lodgings of a Nobleman, Citizen 
or Gentleman, for the celebration of any marriage, or 
other feſtivity, and where no collection of money was 
made from the Auditors. But theſe orders were not fo 
well obſerved as they ſhould be; the lewd matters of 
Plays increaſed, and they were thought dangerous to 
Religion, the State, Honeſty and Manners, and alto for 
infection in the time of ſickneſs. Wherefore they were 
afterwards for ſome time totally ſuppreſſed. But, upon 
application to the Queen and Council, they were again 
tolerated, under the following reſtrictions. That no 
Plays be acted on Sundays at all, nor on any Holidays 
till after Evening Prayer. That no playing be 1n the 
dark, nor continue any ſuch time but as any of the au- 
ditors may return to their dwellings in London before 
ſunſet, or at leaſt before it be dar. That the Queen's 
Players only be tolerated, and of them their number 
and certain names to be notified in the Lord Treaſurer's 
letters to the Lord Mayor, and to the Juſtices of Mid- 
dleſex and Surry. And thoſe her Players not to divide 
themſelves in ſeveral companies. And that, for break- 
ing any of theſe orders, their toleration ceaſe. But all 
theſe preſcriptions were not ſufficient to keep them with- 
in due bounds ; but their plays, ſo abuſive oftentimes of 
virtue, or particular perſons, gave great offence, and 
occaſioned many diſturbances : when they were now and 


then ſtopped and prohibited.” Ii is hoped this long 
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to prove ſeveral facts, but to ſhew the cuſtoms of the 
Stage at that time, and the early depravity of it. But 


that the Plays not only of that age, but long before, were 


ſometimes perſonal Satires, appears from a manuſcript 
Letter from Sir John Hallies to the Lord Chancellor Bur- 
leigh, found amongſt ſome papers belonging to the Houſe 
of Commons, in which the Knight accuſes Ins Lordſhip 
of having ſaid ſeveral diſhonourable things of him and his 
family, particularly that his grandfather, who had then 
been dead ſeventy years, was a man ſo remarkably cove- 


tous, that the common Players repreſented him before the 


Court with great applauſe. 

Thus we ſee the Stage no ſooner began to talk, than it 
grew ſcurrilous; and its firſt marks of ſenſe were ſeen in 
ribaldry and laſciviouſneſs. This occaſioned much offence ; 
the zeal of the Pulpit, and the gravity of the City equally 
concurred to condemn it. Many pamphlets were written 
on both ſides. Stephen Goſſon, in the year 1579, pub- 
liſhed a Book, entituled, The School of Abuſe, or, a plea- 


fant Inveftive againſt Poets, Pipers, Players, Jeſters, and 
ſuch like Caterpillars of the Commonwealth , dedicated to Sir 
Philip Sidney. 
proving that they are not to be ſuffered in a Chriſtian 


He alſo wrote, Plays confuted in five Actions; 


commonwealth ; dedicated to Sir Francis Walſingham. 


The defendants in this controverſy were Thomas Lodge, 


who wrote an old Play, called, 4 Looking-Glaſs for Lon- 


aan and England; and that voluminous Dramatic Writer, 


Thomas Heywood. | 

But to proceed: The Stage ſoon after recovered its 
credit, and roſe to a ligher pitch than ever. In 1603, 
the firſt year of King James's Reign, a licence was granted 
under the Privy Seal to Shakſpeare, Fletcher, Burbage, 


| Hemmings, Condel, and others, authorizing them to act 


Plays, not only at their uſual Houſe, the Globe on the 
Bank-ſide, but in any other part of the Kingdom, during 
his Majeſty's pleaſure. And now, there lived together at 
this time many eminent Players, concerning whom we can- 


not but lament ſuch imperfect accounts are tranſmitted to 


us. The little, however, which is known, the Reader 
will find collected together, with great accuracy, by Mr. 
Malone, 


6 
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Malone, in his © Supplement to Shakſpeare,“ to which 
work we refer our Readers for further information. 

And now the Theatre ſeems to have been at its height 


of glory and reputation. Dramatic Authors abounded, 
and every year produced a number of new Plays: nay, ſo 


great was the paſſion at this time for ſhew or repreſentati- 


on, that it was the faſhion for the Nobility to celebrate 
their weddings, birth-days, and other occaſions of rejoic- 
ing, with Maſques and Interludes, which were exhibited 
with ſurprifing expence; that great Architect Inigo Jones 
being frequently employed to furniſn decorations with all 
the magnificence of his invention. The King and his 
Lords, the Queen and her Ladies, frequently performed 
in theſe Maſques at Court, and all the Nobility in their 


own private houſes :- in ſhort, no public entertainment 


was thought compleat without them; and to this hu- 
mour it is we owe, and perhaps it is all we owe it, the 
inimitable Maſque at Ludlow Caſtle, For the fame uni- 
verſal eagerneſs after Theatrical diverſions continued dur- 
ing the whole reign of King James, and great part of 
Charles the Firſt, till Puritaniſm, which had now ga- 
thered great ſtrength, openly oppoſed them as wicked and 


 chabohical. But Puritaniſm, from a thouſand concurrent 


cauſes every day increaſing, in a little time overturned the 
conſtitution ; and, amongſt their many reformations this 
was one, the total ſuppreſſion of all Plays and Playhouſes. 

This event took place on the 11th day of February, 
1647, at which time an Ordinance was iſſued by the 
Lords and Commons, whereby all Stage Players, and 
Players of interludes and common Plays, were declared 
to be Rogues, and liable to be puniſhed according to the 
Statutes of the Thirty-ninth of Queen Elizabeth, and 
Seventh of King james the Firſt. The Lord Mayor, 
Juſtices of the Peace, and Sheriffs of the City of London 


and Weſtminſter, and of the counties of Middleſex, and 


Surryf were likewiſe authoriſed and required to pull down 


and demolifh all Playhouſes within their juriſdiction, and 
«apprehend any Perſons convicted of acting, who were to 


be publickly whipt ; after which, they were to be bound 
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in a recognizance to act no more; and in caſe of a refuſal 
to enter into ſuch obligation, the parties were to be com- 
mitted until they found ſuch ſecurity. If, after conviction, 
they offended again, they were thereby declared incorri- 
gible rogues, and to be puniſhed and dealt with as ſuch. 


It was alfo declared, that all money collected at Playhouſes 


ſhould be forfeited to the poor; and a penalty of five 
ſhillings was impoſed on every perſon who ſhould be pre- 
ſent at any Dramatic Entertainment. 

Before the promulgation of this ſevere ordinance, the 
performances of the Stage had been frequently interrupted 
even from the commencement of hoſtilities between the King 
Of the ſeveral Actors at that time 
employed at the Theatres, the greater part, who were not 
prevented by age, went immediately into the Army, and, 
as it might be expected, took part with their Sovereign, 
whoſe affection for their profeſſion had been ſhewn in many 
inſtances previous to the open rupture between him and 
his people. The event of war was alike fatal toQMonarchy 
and the Stage. After a violent and bloody conteſt, both 
fell together ; the King loſt his life by the hands of an 
Executioner; the Theatres were abandoned and deſtroy- 
ed, and thoſe by whom they uſed to be occupied were 
either killed in the wars, worn out with old age, or diſperſ- 
ed in different places, fearful of aſſembling, leſt they 
ſhould ſubject themſelves to the penalty of the ordinance, 
and give offence to the ruling powers. | 

The fate of their Royal Maſter being determined, the 
ſurviving dependants on the drama were obliged again to 
return to the exerciſe of their former profeſſion. In the 
winter of the year 1648, they ventured to act ſome Plays. 
at the Cockpit, but were ſoon interrupted and ſilenced by 
the ſoldiers, who took them into cuſtody in the midſt of 
one of their performances, and committed them to priſon. 
After this ineffectual attempt to ſettle at their former quar- 
ters, we, hear no more of any public exhibition for ſome 
ume. They ſtill, however, kept together, and, by con- 
nivance of the commanding officer at White-hall, ſome- 


times repreſented privately a few plays at a ſhort diſtance 
tom town. 


They alſo were permitted to entertain 
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a of the Nobility at their country houſes, where they 


were paid by thoſe under whoſe protection they - acted, i 


They alſo obtained leave at particular feſtivals to divert 
the public at the Red-Bull, but this was not always with- 


out interruption. Thoſe at the head of affairs {till continu- 


ed their implacable rancour againſt all who were connec. 


ed with polite letters, and the unfortunate Actors who 


ſurvived to this period felt the greateft diſtreſs. A ſlen- 
der and precarious ſupport was alt they could obtain. In 
this ſituation ſeverat of them were obliged to draw forth 
the manuſcripts of their contemporaries which- they had 
in their poſſeſſion, and many plays were publiſhed which 
might otherwiſe have never ſeen the light. 

But though the fury of religious zeal ſeemed to threaten 
that the Stage ſhould never revive, and every method was 
taken which might tend to accompliſh that deſign, the plea- 
ſure which had been received from dramatic entertainments 
was too ſtrong to be totally overcome. Amidft the gloom 
of fanaticiſm, and whilſt the royal cauſe was conſidered as 
deſperate, Sir William Davenant, without moleftation, ex- 
hibited entertainments of declamation and muſic after the 
manner of the ancients at Rutland-houſe. He began in the 
year 1656, and two years afterwards removed to the Cock: 
pit, Drury-lane, where he performed until the eve of the 
Reſtoration. . SM es | 

On the appearance of that event's taking place, the re- 
tatners of the Theatre then remaining collected thernſelves 
together, and began -to reſume their former employment. 
In the year 1659, about the time general Monk marched 
with his army out of Scotland towards London, Mr. 
Rhodes, a bookſeller, who had formerly been wardrobe- 
keeper to the company which acted at Black-Fryers, 
fitted up the Cockpit in Drury-lane. The Actors he 


procured. were chiefly new to the Stage; and two cf 


them, Betterton and Kynaſton, had been his apprentices. 
About the ſame time, the few performers who had be- 
longed to the old companies aſſembled, and began to act 


at tlie Red-Bull, in Saint John's-ſtreet, and from the eager- 
neſs with which two patents were ſoon afterwards obtain- 


ed from the Crown, it may be preſumed that they = 
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with a conſiderable ſhare of ſucceſs. Sir William Dave- 
nant, before the civil wars broke out, had been favoured 
with a patent by Charles the Firſt, and therefore his claim 
to a new one was warranted, as well by his former poſ- 
ſeſſon, as by his ſervices and ſufferings in the royal cauſe. 
The other candidate was Thomas Killegrew, Eſq; a per- 
ton who had rendered himſelf acceptable to his Sovereign, 
as much by his vices and follies, as by his wit or attach- 
ment to him in his diſtreſs. | | r 
The Actors who had been employed by Rhodes ſoon 
afterwards were taken under the protection of Sir William 
Davenant; and the remains of the old Companies were 


received by Mr. Killegrew z all of them were ſworn by the 


Lord Chamberlain as ſervants of the Crown; the former 
being ſtyled the Duke of York's company ; and the latter 
that of the King. = 


| The King's company, after their removal from the Red- 


Bull, performed in a new- built houſe ſituated in Gibbons's 
Tennis-Court, near Clare-market. But this Theatre be- 
ing not well adapted for the uſe to which it was appro- 
priated, they were obliged to erect a more convenient one 
in Drury-lane. This latter was finiſhed and opened on 
the 8th day of April, 1662, with Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Comedy of The Humourous Lieutenant, which was acted 
twelve nights ſucceſſively. _ | 
During theſe - removals of the King's company, their 
rivals belonging to the duke of York were ſhifting thew 
places of performance, and were ſome time before they 
were wholly ſettled. From the Cockpit they went to a 
new Theatre built in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, which was open 
ed in the ſpring of the year 1662, after ſeveral of their 
plays had been rehearſed at Apothecaries-Hall. But this 
Play-houſe was likewiſe foon diſcovered to be ill-con- 
trived and inconvenient, and Sir William Davenant found 
it neceſſary to ſearch out a new ſpot to erect one more 
commodious. He fixed upon Dorſet-Garden, in Saliſ- 
bury-Court, for this purpoſe, but did not live to ſee the 
edifice made any uſe of. This Theatre will be mentioned 
hereafter. | | | 1 
N C 2 | | The 
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The two Companies being now eſtabliſhed at Drury-lane 
and Lincoln's-Inn Fields, they each began to exert their 
endeavours to obtain the favour of the town. The 
principal performers in the King's company were of the 
men, Hart, Mohun. Burt, Winterſel, Lacy, Cartwright, 
and Clun; to whom, after the opening of Drury-lane 
Theatre, were added Joe Haines, Griffin, Goodman, and 
fome others. Among the women were Mrs. Corey, Mrs, 
Marſhall, Mrs. Knep, and afterwards Mrs. Boutel and Mrs 
Eleanor Gwyn. Of the Duke's company were Betterton, 
Sheppy, Kynaſton, Nokes, Moſely, and Floyd, who had 
all performed under Rhodes; Harris, Price, Richards, and 
Blagden, were added by Sir William Davenant, who alſo 
about a year after received Smith, Sandford, Medburn, 
and two others. The actreſſes were Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. 
Saunderſon (who afterwards married Mr. Betterton), Mrs. 
Davies, and Mrs. Long; all of whom boarded in the Pa- 
tentee's houſe. Beſides theſe, were Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. Nor- 


Tis, Mrs. Holden, and Mrs. Jennings; and, if any de- 


pendance may be placed on the judgment of thoſe who 
then frequented Plays, there were more excellent perfor- 
mers in each Company than have ever been ſeen together 


at any one time ſince that period. 


The avidity of the public for Theatrical Entertain- 


ments ſufficiently recompenſed for a confiderable time 
the aſſiduity of the performers, and the expectations of 
the Managers and Proprietors. Their ſucceſs was, how- 
ever, ſoon interrupted by national calamities. In 166g, 
the Plague broke out in London with great violence; 
and in the ſucceeding year, the fire which deſtroyed the 
metropolis put a ſtop to the further progreſs of ſtage- 
performances. 92 Fs 11 OTE] 

After a diſcontinuance of eighteen months, both houſes 
were again opened at Chriſtmas 1666. The miſeries occa- 
ſioned by the plague and fire were forgotten, and public di- 
verſions were again followed with as much eagerneſs as they 
had been before their interruption. Both companies were 


at firſt ſucceſsful ; but after the novelty of the ſeveral 
performers avas worn away, and their ſtock of- plays had 
. | been 
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been repe eated until they became familiar, the Duke's 
company, excellent as they were allowed to be, felt their 
inferiority by the ſlender audiences they were able to draw 
together, This conſideration induced Sir. William Dave- 
nant to try the effects of a new Theatre, built with greater 
magnificence than that in Lincoln's-Inn, and he chote Dor- 
ſet-Garden, probably where the Old Playhouſe in Sali(- 
bury-Court ſtood, as a proper place for the purpoſe ; but 
before this Theatre was finiſned he died, and on that 
event the management of his property therein came into 
the hands of his widow Lady Davenant, Mr. Betterton, 


and Mr. Harris, aſſiſted by Charles Davenant, afterwards 


well known as a poktician and civil lawyer. The new 
houſe was opened on November, 1671, notwithſtanding 
an oppoſition made to it by the City 1 London. But the 
opinion of the public ſtill inclining to the King's com- 
pany, Mr. Davenant was obliged to have recourſe to a 
new. ſpecies of entertainment. He determined to call-in 
the aſſiſtance of ſhew and ſound; he increaſed the ſplendor 
of his ſcenery, and introduced muſic, ſinging, and danc- 
ing, Into ſome of the pieces repreſented. Drarnatic 
Operas, with expenſive decorations, foon came into faſhion, 
and enabled the Duke's company to obtain an advantage 
over their competitors, which they were confeſſedly not 
entitled to by their merit. 

Soon after the Duke's company 1 to act in their new 
Theatre, an accident happened, which'muſt have difabled 


their antagoniſts from contending with them for a ſhort 
time. In January, 


1671-2, the Playhouſe in Drury-lane 
took fire, and was entirely demoliſhed. The violence of 
the conflagration was ſo great, that between fifty and uur 
adjoining houſes were burnt or blown up. 
Where the Company belonging -to this houſe e 

I have not been able to diſcover, though I find they con- 
tinued to act in the ſeveral years which intervened between 
the deſtruction. of the Old-Houſe and its being rebuilt ; 
and from the ſeries of Plays which they produced, it ſeems 
probable that they immediately occupied ſome Theatre 
which then remained unuſed. The Proprietors of the Old 
Playhouſe, after they had recovered- the conſternation 
8 which 
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which this accident had thrown them into, reſolved to re- 
build their Theatre with ſuch improvements as might be 
ſuggeſted; and for that purpoſe employed Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren, the 1noſt celebrated architect of his time to 
draw the deſign, and ſuperintend the execution of it, 
The plan which he produced, in the opinion of thoſe 
who were well able to judge of it, was ſuch a one as 
was alike calculated for the advantage of the performers 
and ſpectators ; and the ſeveral alterations afterwards made 
in it, ſo far from being improvements, contributed only to 


defeat the intention of the architect, and to ſpoil the build- 


ing. 
The new Theatre, being finiſned, was opened on the 
26th of March, 1674. On this occaſion a Prologue and 
Epilogue were delivered, both written by Mr. Dryden, in 
which the plainneſs and want of ornament in the houſe, 
compared with that in Dorſet-Gardens, were particularly 
mentioned. The encouragement given to the latter on 
account of its ſcenery and decorations was not forgotten; 
and as an apology for the deficiency of embelliſhment which 
was to be found in the former, the direction of his Majeſty 
is expreſsly aſſerted. That the concerns of the Stage were 
ſometimes thought not unworthy the notice of Royalty, ts 
very well known. | | 
The preference given to Davenant's Theatre, on account 
of its ſcenery and decorations, alarmed thoſe belonging to 
the rival houſe. To ſtop the progreſs of the public taſte, 


and to divert it towards themſelves, they endeavoured to 


ridicule the performances which were ſo much followed. 
The perſon employed for this purpoſe was Thomas Duffet, 
who parodied the Tempe, Macbeth, and che 2 theſe ef- 
forts were, however, ineffectual. The Duke's Theatre 
continued to be frequented ; the victory of ſound and 
ſhew over ſenſe and reaſon was as complete in the Thea 
tre at this period as it hath often been fince, The King's 
Theatre languiſhed ; but the great expences incurred at 
the other diminiſhed their gains to ſuch a degree, that af- 


ter a few years the leaders in each diſcovered that it would 
be for their mutual advantage to unite their intereſts to- 


gether, and open but one Houſe. Of thoſe . who orig 
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nally belonged to Killegrew's company, ſeveral had quitted 
the Stage, ſome were dead, and the chief who remained 
began to experience the infirmities of age. Theſe conſide- 
rations induced them to liſten to overtures from Davenant, 
Betterton, and Smith, who entered into an agreement 
with Hart and Kynaſton, wich effectually detached thoſe 
performers from the King's Theatre. Their revolt, and 


the influence which they poſſeſſed, ſeem to have effected 


the union ſooner than it otherwiſe might have been agreed 
to, though it could not have been prevented any length of 


time, having been recommended by the King. The junc- 
| tion took place in the year 1682, on which event the 


Duke's company quitted Dorſet-Gardens, and removed to 
Drury-lane. Hart performed no more, but retired on a 
penſion; and Mohun ſoon afterwards died. The re- 
mainder of the troop were incorporated with the Duke's, 
and for the future were ſtyled the King's Company. 

The advantages which were expected to follow this 


Junction do not appear to have been the conſequence of 


it. Though the patents were united, the profits to the 
proprietors and performers ſeem not to have been inereaſ- 
ed. The old patentees either fold their authority to new 
adventurers, or relinquiſhed all their attention to the ma- 
nagement. On the goth of Auguſt, 1687, Mr. Charles 
Davenant aſſigned his patent to Alexander Davenant, eſq; 
who, on the 24th of March, i690, fold his intereſt there- 
in to Chriſtopher Rich, a lawyer, whoſe name is often to 
be found in the future annals of the Theatre. This gen- 
tleman, who was not poſſeſſed of abilities calculated to 
make the Stage flouriſh under his adminiſtration, ' ſoon 
contrived to engroſs the whole power into his own hands. 
By various inftances of miſmanagement, he alienated the 


_ affections of the principal performers from him, and by 


wanton oppreſſions provoked them to attempt their deli- 
verance from the tyranny he exerciſed over them. An aſ- 
ſociation of the Actors was entered into, with Betterton 
at the head of it. Their complaint, by means of the ear] 
of Dorſet, was laid before King Willam, and was con 
ſidered of ſufficient importance to engage ' the atention of 
C 4 | IS 


his Majeſty. The principal lawyers at that period were 


Prince from giving a ſimilar authority to any perſon with 


opinion, a licence was granted to a ſelect number of the 


granted, cauſe was ſhewn againſt it in the ſucceeding term, 
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conſulted, who agreed that the grants from King Charles 
to Killegrew and Davenant did not preclude the reigning 


whom he might chuſe to intruſt it. In conſequence of this 


Players to act in a ſeparate Theatre for themſelves, 

This favour being obtained, a ſubſcription was ſet on 
foot for building a new Theatre within the walls of the 
"Fennis-Court, in Lincoln's-Inn Fields. The people of qua- 
lity, to ſhew their ſenſe of the ill-treatment which the Actors 
had received, contributed very liberally for this purpoſe. 
The patentees became ſenſible of the folly of their conduct, 
and, to repair the miſchief they had done themſelves, en- 
deavoured to retain as many of the Actors as they could 
engage. To ſupply the places of ſome who had leſt them, 
they brought a few new performers from the companies in 
the country, and made the beſt diſpoſition they were able, 
to encounter their enemies. 

The Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn Fields was opened, on the 
goth of April, 1695, with the new Comedy of Love for 
Love, which was acted with extraordinary ſucceſs during 
the remainder of the ſeaſon. The new adventurers, how- 
ever, met with an oppoſition from a quarter where it was 
not expected. A number of the inhabitants of Lincoln's- 
inn Fields, finding themſelves incommoded by the con- 
courle of coaches which the Playhouſe drew together, had 
recourie to the law, to remedy the inconveniences they 
ſuffered. In Trinity Term, they moved the Court of 
King's Bench for a prohibition to reſtrain the Company 
from acting any longer at the new houſe and a rule being 


when further time was allowed to each party to come 
before the Court more fully prepared to ſupport and 
invalidate their ſeveral ſuggeſtions. The event of this 
law-ſuit can only be conjectured from the Company's 
being permitted to act until their removal to the Hay- 
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The proſperity of the new houſe was of no long con- 
tinuance. After one or two years ſuccefs, the audiences 
began to decline, and it was found that two rival Theatres 
The old 


houſe ſuffered all the diſtreſſes which obſtinacy and igno- 


rance in a manager at the head of a raw, unexperienced 


ſet of actors could produce. Having little judgment to 
direct him in the conduct of a Theatre, he not only per- 
mitted the beſt Plays to be mangled by the moſt deſpicable 
performers, but by the introduction of tumblers and buf- 


toons, and other extravagances brought the entertainments 
L of the Stage to the loweſt degree of contempt. He perſiſt- 


ed, however, to the laſt in the fame mode of conduct 
which his ſon afterwards followed, and by that means had 


a greater influence on the preſent public entertainments 
than at firſt fight would be thought probable, | 
While the rival Theatres were contending againſt each 


other with inveterate malice, an enemy to the very tole- 
ration of Dramatic Entertainments appeared, who, with 
conſiderable ability, and with all the rigid puritanical 


maxims of a ſevere ſect, attacked the Stage on account 


of its profaneneſs and immorality. This was the celebrat- 
ed Jeremy Collier, who, in 1697, publiſhed a book, con- 
taining a ſevere invective againſt the acting of Plays, the 
profligacy of the performers, and the licentiouſneſs of the 
poets ; and having ſome truth and juſtice on his fide, the 
advocates for the Theatre found themſelves hard preſſed to 
anſwer the charges brought againſt their favourite diverſion. 
it cannot be denied but that many authors, and ſome in 
great favour with the public, had written in a manner 
which warranted the cenſure of every perſon who profetled 
the leaſt regard to propriety or decency. Mr. Collier was 
oppoſed by Cangreve, Vanbrugh, Dryden, Dennis, and 
others, with wit and humour, but without confuting the 
objections which had been ſtarted either againſt them- 
ſelves individually, or againſt the Stage in general. The 

ubhic opinion ran ſo much againſt the defenders of the 

heatre, and in favour of their enemy, that king William 
conſidered Mr. Collier's book as a work which entitled _ 

; author 
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on in conſequence of errors in his political conduct. Thi 
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light. In the mean time, Betterton and ſome of his aſſo- 


neceſſary for the perſon who undertakes to govern any bo- 


tre. The houſe itſelf was too ſmall, and poorly fitted up, 


ry | 


i i - . . . 
author of it to ſome lenity in a proſecution then carrying 


controverſy produced as much as could be wiſhed for from i 
it. Mr. Cibber obſerves, the calling our dramatic writer 
to this ſtrict account “ had a very wholeſome effect upon 
% thoſe who writ after this time. They were now a great 
deal more upon their guard; indecencies were no longer 
« wit; and by degrees the fair ſex came again to fill the 
$ boxes on the firſt day of a new comedy without fear or 
* cenſure.” “ 

To forward the Stage's reformation, proſecutions were 
commenced againſt ſome of the performers for repeating 
prophane and indecent words, Several were found guil- 
ty; and Betterton and Mrs. Bracegirdle were actually fined, 
'Theſe ſeverities were not entirely thrown away. From 
this period may be dated the introduction of that more re. t 
fined taſte which hath done ſo much credit to the Britiſh 
Theatre. 

The managers acting under the united patents had hi- 


therto made uſe of both the Theatres in Dorſet-Garden and jr 
 Drury-lane ; but about this time the former of theſe houſe c 


was deſerted. The company which had been left by Be. a 
terton and his party, after ſtruggling with unequal forœ f. 
againſt the excellent performers who liſted under the ban - v 
ner of that reſpectable veteran, began now to remove the 
prejudices which had been entertained againſt them, and to 
claim their ſhare of applauſe. Many of them were much 
improved. They had the advantage of youth; and hav 
ing had the opportunity of exhibiting themſelves in nev 
characters, where compariſons to their diſadvantage could 
not be made, they began to be viewed in a more favourable 


pipe, pps BY 8 Yy oy nt — hogs fred 


ciates were daily loſing ground through old age. Thel 
ſyſtem of management, which had been haſtily ſettled 
deprived their principal friend of that authority which i 


dy of people, and eſpecially thoſe who belong to a Ther 


very inſuftcient for the purpoſes of profit or my 
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-artying Nrneſe Conſiderations induced Sir John Vartbrugh to 
* ThiWrocure ſubſcriptions for erecting a new and magnificent 
or from play-houſe in the Hay-market, calculated to do honour 
writers Ito the architect and to the nation, and at the ſame time 
ct upon ¶ N produce wealth to thoſe who were concerned in it. The 

a great ¶ um of 3000. was immediately raiſed, and the building 
longer ¶ begun under Sir John's direction. We on” 

fill the On this ſcheme being propoſed, it was agreed that 


t fear or Mr. Betterton ſhould aſſign over to Vanbrugh his licence 
Ito perform, and for the future ſerve only as an aQtor, 
ns were without any concern in the conduct or direction of the 
epeating Theatre. The propoſal was readily aſſented to on the part 
nd guil-W of Betterton. He had now been upon the Stage between 
ly fined WF forty and fifty years, and found the infirmities of age be- 
From ginning to make inroads upon his conſtitution. He was 
nore 1e. therefore deſirous of repoſe, and to be relieved from the 
e Britin fatigues of management. In the latter part of the year 
| 1704, he performed his part of the agreement, by ſur- 
had hi rendering to Sir John Vanbrugh all his right and intereſt 
den andi in the licence granted to him. The new proprietor aſſo- 
e houſes ciated himſelf with Mr, Congreve, and, from the joint 
by Be. abilities of ſuch excellent writers, great expectations were 
ual fore formed. On the gth day of April, 1995, the Theatre 
the ban-W was opened with an Italian Opera, which did not meet 
nove th with the ſucceſs expected from it, The failure of their firft 
„ and e hope obliged the principal manager to exert himſelf, and. 
re much he accordingly, with that happy facility which accompa- 
nd har nied him in writing immediately produced no leſs than 
in nevi four new piece. But theſe were inſufficient to bring the 
ge cou Theatre into reputation. It was ſoon found, that the 
vourabeſ architect of it was better qualified to ſupport the Stage 
his allo by his writings than to conſtruct houſes to act his per- 
Theiß formances in, Every piece repreſented appeared under 
_ ſettled manifeſt diſadvantage. The edifice was a vaſt triumphal 
which piece of architecture, wholly unfit for every purpoſe of 
any b-W convenience; the vaſt columns, the gilded cornices, and 
a The lofty roofs, availed very little, when ſcarce one word in ten 
itted ung could be diſtinctly heard, for it had not then the form it 
plendori has now. At the firſt opening it,” ſays Mr. Cibber, 
Th © the flat cieling, that is now over the-orcheſtre, was then 
| a ſemi-oval arch, that ſprung fifteen feet higher from 
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e more raiſed, being one level line from the higheſt bac 
« part of the upper galley to the front of the Stage; th: 


voice of every actor, that generally what they aid 


.bourhood, and it was too remote from the then trequenters 
-profit or ſucceſs, that in a few months Mr, Congreve gave 
-gains which aroſe from the management too few, or the 
trouble ariſing from his attendance on it too much, grew 
From. it. But of ſo little value was the "Theatre confidered 
at that juncture, that no perſon thought it of conſequence 
.enough to apply for it. At length it was offered to Mr. 


Owen Swiney, a mere adventurer without property, who 
had been employed by Mr. Rich as under-manager; and 


improved his fortune. 


Lane Theatre, he had paid no regard to the property o 
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$£ above the cornice. The cicling over the pit too was fill 


front boxes were a continued ſemicircle to the bare wal; 
* of the houſe on each fide : this extraordinary and {uper 
* fluous ſpace occaſioned ſuch an undulation from th: 


„ ſounded like the gabbling of ſo many people in the 
< lofty aiſles in a Cathedral The tone of a trumpet, or the 
6 ſwell of an eunuch's holding note, 'tis true, might be 
« ſweetened by it; but the articujate ſounds of a ſpeaking 
voice were drowned by the hollow reverberations of one 
% word under another.” To theſe diſadvantages the fitua- 
tion might be added; it had not at that time the benefit 
of a large city, which hath fince been built in its neigh- 


of the Theatre to be much attended by them. All theſe 
circumſtances uniting together afforded ſo little proſpect of 


up his ſhare and intereſt wholly to Sir John Vanbrugh; 
who, at the end of the ſecond ſeaſon, either finding the 


alſo diſguſted with his ſituation, and wiſhed to be kev 


who, with the concurrence of his principal, agreed for it 
at the rate of five pounds for every acting day, and not to 
exceed 7oo!. in the year. The new manager entered upon 
his undertaking in the latter part of the year 1706, and at 
the end of the "rſt ſeaſon found that he had conſiderably 


From the time that Mr. Rich got poſſeſſion of Drury- 


any of the parties who had joint intereſts with him, but 
proceeded as though he was ſole proprietor cf it. What- 


ever he Formed he ot to himſelf, without accounting 


to 
4 
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Worced himſelf into the management mueh againſt the in- 
T&lination of his partner. 


> 1n the 


t, or the 
ight be 
| evident to Mr. Brett, that the firſt object he dedicated his 


Ettention to was a reunion of the two companies and, 
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> any of his Partners; and he had continued this mode 


r conduct fo long, that thoſe who had any claims on the 


Theatre abandoned them in deſpair of ever receiving any 
advantage from them. The concerns of the maybe 
ere thought of ſb little worth, that abont this time Sir 
homas Skipwith, who Cibber ſays had an equal right 
ith Rich, in a frolick, made a preſent of his ſhare to 
olonel Brett, a gentleman of fortune, who ſoon after 


The ill effect of two Play- 
ouſes being open at once in point of profit, appeared ſo 


hrough the interpoſition - of the Lord Chmberlain, he 
ffected it in the year 1708. It was then reſolved, that the 
Theatre in the Hay-Market ſhould be appropriated to 
Italian Operas, and that in Drury-Lane to Plays. The 
ne was given to Swiney, and the other continued with 


[Rich and Brett ; the latter of whom, conducting the bu- 
fineſs of it in a different manner from what it had hereto- 


fore been, brought it once more into ſo good a ſtate, that 


Sir Thomas Skipwith repented of his generoſity, and ap- 
plied to the court of Chancery to have the property he 


had given away reſtored him. Colonel Brett, offended 
at this treatment, relinquiſhed his claim; and Mr. Rich 
again poſſeſſed himſelf of all the powers of the patent. 
Inſtead of being warned, by the experience of paſt 
times, to avoid t'1e difficulties which a tyrannical and o 
preſſive behaviour to the performers had created, t 
acting manager reſumed his former conduct, without 
fearing or apprehending any reſiſtance to his meaſures. 
An application to the Lord Chamberlain was the con- 


ſequence; and that officer, who was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 


both an abſolute and undefinable authority over the ſtage, 
agreed to permit as many of the actors as choſe to engage 
with Swiney to deſert from Drury-Lane, and act at the 
Hay-Market. A private treaty was accordingly entered 
into; and Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber, were propoſed to 
be managers and joint ſharers with Swiney in conducting 


the Theatre' which for the future was to be uſed bath 
* 


* 


— - [I 
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as a Play-houſe and Opera-houſe. After all the prelimi, 
.. naries were ſettled, the Lord Chamberlain iſſued an order, 
® gated 7th of June, 1700, forbidding the patentees to pet. 
form any longer; on which the houſe was ſhut up. 
Ihe deſerters immediately began to alter the Hay. 
Market Theatre, in order to obviate the inconveniences d 
its original conſtruction, and make it fit for the repre. 
ſentation of dramatic performances. They began to ad 
in the winter of the year 1909 ;z and their audiences ſo 
much exceeded their expectations, that they would hare 
had every. reafon to be content with the change which had 
happened, if the direction of the Operas, which this ſeaſon 
began to. decline, had not greatly diminiſhed their profits 
On the whole, however, they appear to have received mon 
than they had done at Drury-Lane, and therefore were 
not diffatisfied with their emancipation from the authority 
of their former governor. | 15 
The power of the Chamberlain had always been impl. 
citly acknowledged. Thoſe therefore who had any con- 
cern in the interdicted Theatre patiently ſubmitted to the 
Prohibition, and had recourſe only to ſupplications in 
order to procure a revocation of the ſilencing order. As 
it was put in execution fo late in the ſeaſon, no imme- 
diate detriment enſued; and it was generally expected, 
that, as the time of acting approached in the follouing 
winter, the proprietors woul be permitted to open their 
houſe. The ſummer was taken up in petitions to the 
Chamberlain, and appeals to the Queen's juſtice and hu- 
manity, both from the patentees and players. The applr 
cations, however, were not crowned with ſucceſs; the or- 
der was ftill continued in force, and at the beginning d 
me ſeaſon one Theatre only employed. | 
As ſoon as it appeared with certainty that the old ma- 
nager would not be able to obtain a recall of the orde f 
for Glencing the patent, one who had ſome property in the U 
' houſe, and who had joined in all the applications to be 
111148 relieved againſt the Chamberlain's mandate, determined u !! 
IF. avail himſelf of his intereſt at court, and profit by the di t 
treſs of his partners. This was William Collier, Eſq; s i 
if lawyer of an enterprizing head and a jovial heart. Hef 
1 » | | | was 
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was a member of parlament, and by his convivial qualities 
had become a favourite with the people then in power, and, P 


was often admitted to partake with them in thoſe detached” 


hours of life when buſineſs was to give way to pleaſure, * 


Fhis gentleman, obſerving the fituation of theatrical 


affairs to be deſperate in the hands of Mr. Rich, applied 


for and obtained a licence to take the management of the 
company ſeft at Drury Lane. The late patentee, who ftill 
continued in the Theatre, though without the power of 
uſing it, was not to be removed without compulhon. Mr. 
Collier, therefore, procured a leaſe of the houſe from the 
landlords of it, and armed with this authority took the 


advantage of a rejoicing night, the 22d of November, 


when, with a hired rabble, he broke into the premiſſes, 
and turned the former owner out of poſſeſſion. 

Here ended the power. of Mr. Rich over the Theatres. 
After his expulſion from Drury-Lane, he employed the 
remainder of his life in rebuilding the playhouſe in Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, which was opened about fix weeks after 
his death by his fon, in the year 1714, with the Comedy of 
The Recruiting Officer. Both this Theatre and its manager 
will be mentioned hereafter. Pd 
The ſcheme which Mr. Collier had engaged in did not- 
proſper according to his wiſhes; tht profits of the ſeaſon 
were very ſmall, and by no means a compenſation for the 
trouble, riſk, and expence, which he had been at in ſeat- 
ing himfelf on the theatrical throne. The joint-ſharers at 
the Hay-Market had acquired both fame and money ; he 
therefore meditated an exchange of Theatres with them, 
and, by again employing his influence at court, ſoon ef- 
tected it. By the agreement which was then entered into 
between the rival managers, the ſole licence for acting 
Plays was veſted in Swiney and his partners; and the per- 
formance of Operas was to be confined to the Hay-Market 
under the direction of Collier. A | 

The authority which this gentleman had mow obtained 


in the Opera-houſe, he immediately farmed to Aaron 


Hill, Eſq; for 6001. per annum; but before the ſeaſon ex- 


tracted 


=o he reſumed the management again into his o.n 
hands. The flouriſhing ſtate of Drury Lane had at- 


©; 


two Theatres, than the manager of the weaker company 


his actors, or the excellence of the pieces repreſented by 
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tracted his notice and envy. He grew again diſſatisfied 
with his ſtation, and propofed once more to return to the 


ſtage he had abandoned. The fame power which had 


hitherto ſupported him in his caprices ſtill continued to 
favour him. Swiney was obliged to return to the Hay- 
Market; and Collier, Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber, re- 
mained at Drury-Lane, where from this period the abili- 
ties, induſtry, and integrity, of the managers brought 
their theatre into ſo much reputation, that it became to 
them the ſource of independence during the reſt of thei 
lives. On the contra-y, at the end of the firſt ſeaſon, Swiney 
was ruined at the Hay-Market; and obliged to baniſh him- 
telf from the kingdom. DE . 
As ſoon as the new regulation was ſettled; Collier ren: MI 
dered his ſhare a ſinecure, and agreed to accept a certain 
ſum annually in lieu of all claims. In 1912, the Tragedy WF 
of Cato was g&ted, wherein Mr. Booth acquired ſo much | 
reputation, that he was encouraged to folicit for a ſhare in x 
the management of the Theatre, and was gratified in it 
during the ſucceeding year. On his introduction, Dog- . 
get, in diſguſt, retired from the management, to which he 5 


never afterwards returned. | 
In the year 1714, Queen Anne died; and, amongſt the WW- 
changes which that event brought about, the management WF. 
of Drury-Lane Tneatre was not too inconfiderable to at- WF, 
tract the notice of the court. At the defire of the acting 
| — : x A 
managers, Sir Richard Steele procured his name to be in- Hof 
. | ONE ] «ug : 0 
Aerted inſtead of Collier's in a new licence jointly with ® 
them; and this connection laſted many years equally to te 
the advantage of all the parties. In this year, the pro- 
hibition which the patent had been long under was re- 
moved, and Lincoln's-Inn Field Theatre opened under 
the , direction of the late Mr. John Rich. RB 83 
No ſooner were dramatic performances permitted at 


was obliged to have recourſe to foreign aid, and to op- 
poſe. his antagoniſts with other weapons than the merits of 


them. The performers. who were under Mr. Rich's di- 


rection were ſo much inferior to thoſe at Drury-Lane, m 
ad | | : the 
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ere, the latter carried away all the applauſe and favour of the 
Ha | towel. In this diſtreſs, the genius of the new manager ſug- 
e ge geſted to him a ſpecies of entertainment, which hath al- 
Hau. LOC been conſidered as contemptible, but which at the 
fi : ame time hath been ever followed and encouraged. Pan- 
- bil. tomimes were now brought forwards ; and, as found and 
rouem ſhew had in the laſt century obtained a victory over ſenſe 
e and reaſon, the ſame event would have followed again, if 
© their the company at Drury-Lane had not, from the experience 
es of paſt times, thought it adviſable to adopt the ſame mea- 
hi 1 ſures. The fertility of Mr. Rich's invention in theſe exotic 
entertainments, and the excellence of his own performance 

- ren. in them, muſt be ever acknowledged. By means of theſe 
— only, he kept the managers of the other houſe at all times 
ere from relaxing their diligence ; and, to the diſgrace of pub- 
= lic taſte, frequently obtained more money by ſuch ridicu- 
re il lous and paltry performances than all the ſterling merit of 


the rival Theatre was able to acquire. | 


Bg. J. The bulizefs of the fiage was carried on ſucceffully, and 
Mich I without interruption, until about the year 1720, when on 
a diſguſt which the duke of Newcaſtle, then lord chamber- 


lain, had received from Mr. Cibber, that ' gentleman was for 


— wa ſome lime forbid to perform; and ſoon after 2a difference 
to at- ariſing between the ſame nobleman and Sir Richard Steele, 
acting the power which had been often exerciſed by the perſons 
bein who had held his grace's office was exerted, and an order 
ly with of filence was enforced againſt the managers. On this oc- 
ally to caſion a controverſy ſucceeded; but how long the prohibi- 
ke pro tion laſted, or in what manner the'difference was adjuſted, 
was re- il ® where appears. ” 189 
| under In this year 1920, a new playhouſe was erected in the 
| Hay -Market by one Mr. Potter, a carpenter. It was not 
ted at (vile for any particular perſon or company, but ſeems to 
ompany ave been intended as a mere ſpeculation by the architect, 
to op⸗ = relied on its being occaſionally hired for dramatic exhi- - 
its of ons. | bone co Renton 
bed by The harmony which had ſubſiſted for many years be- 
ichs db. ren Sir Richard Steele and his partners was ſoon after- 
ne, that rards interrupted, and the affairs of the Theatre became 


again the objects of a chancery litigation, which, in 1726, 
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was termined in favour of the acting proprietors by a 
degree of Sir Joſeph. Jekyll, then maſter of the Rolls. 
The breach, however, which this diſpute had made would 
perhaps never- have been healed, had Sir Richard been 
able to have reſumed his ſhare of the management. Hy 
faculties at this time began to decline: he ſoon afterwards 
retired into Wales, where he died on the iſt of September, 
1720. I | | x 

A the powers of the patent granted. to him terminated 

at the end of three years after his death, the remaining 
managers ſolicited and obtained a renewal of the authority 
for twenty-one years, commencing on the iſt of September, 
1732; but the proſperous courſe of their affairs w 
doomed about this time to be firſt checked, and afterwards 
put an end to by the illneſs and deaths of the principal per- 
fons concerned in the Theatre. Booth was rendered in- 
capable of performing for ſeveral years before he. died. 
On the 23d of October, 17 30, the ſtage ſuffered an it- 
reparable loſs by the death of Mrs. Oldfield; and about 
the fame time Mrs. Porter was prevented from acting by 
the misfortune. of a diſtocated limb. To complete the 
whole, Wilks died in September, 1731; and Cibber, diſ- 
liking his new partners, grew weary of his thare, and took 


the earlieſt opportunity :of parting with it. 

The number of Theatres in London was this year 
1729] increaſed by the addition of one in Goodman g 
Fields, which met with great oppoſition from many re. 
ſpectable merchants and grave citizens, who apprehended th 
much miſchief from the introduction of theſe kind th 
diverſions ſo near to their own habitations. Some of ii Gi 
clergy alfo took the alarm, and preached with veli be 
mence againſt it. Mr. Odell, however, the proprietor, hir 
Was not deterred from purſuing his deſign ; he con at 
pleated the building, and, having collected a company vo! 
began to perform in it. la is aſſerted, that for ſome tim ho! 


he got not leſs than one hundred pounds a week U uni 
this undertaking; but the clamour againſt it continuing pri 
he was obliged to abandon the further proſecution of Hit u 


ſcheme; by which means he ſuſtained a conſiderable 10 au; 
It was afterwards revived by Mr. Giffard with ſome degra * 
of ſucceſs. 7 Th 


[| . 
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by a The patent for Drury-Lane being renewed, Mr. Booth, 
Rolls. who found his diſorder increaſe, began to think it was time 
would to diſpoſe of his ſhare and intereſt in the Theatre. The 
| been WW perfon upon whom he fixed for a purchaſer was John 
- His  Highmore, Eſq; a gentleman of fortune, who unhappily 
ward; had contracted an attachment to the ſtage from having 
ember, performed the part of Lothario one night for a wager. A 
| treaty between them was ſet on foot ſoon after Mr. 
ninated WF Wilks's death, and was concluded by Mr. Highmore's 
naining I agreeing to purchaſe one half of Mr. Booth's ſhare, with 
thority the whole of his power in the inanagement, for the ſum 
tember, of two thouſand five hundred pounds. Before his ad- 
rs W miſſion, Mrs. Wilks had deputed Mr. Ellis to attend to 
erwards WF the conduct of the Theatre in her behalf. The intro- © 
pal per- ¶ duction of two people into the management, who were 
-red in- totally unqualified, either by their abilities or experience, 
e. died. for the offices they were to fill, gave offence to Mr. 
an ir- Cibber : he therefore, to avoid being troubled with the 
d about {MW importance of the one, or the ignorance of the other 
ting by of his brethren, authorized his ſon Theophilus to act for 
nete the him as far as his intereſt was concerned. The firſt ſeaſon: 
der, di- was ended with ſome profit to the patentees; but Mr. 
nd took FW Highmore, being hurt by the impertinence of young Cib- 
ber, determined to get rid of his interference, and purcha- 
his yen ſed the father's ſhare for the ſum of three thouſand = 
od man's Ml guineas, | | oY hs | 
nany te. This ſecond purchaſe by Mr. Highmore was made at 
rehendel}ſ the beginning of the ſeaſon of 1733, about the ſame time 
kind oF that Mrs. Booth ſold her huſband's remaining ſhare to Mr. 
ne of the Giffard. Mr. Highmore's connection with the Theatre 
ith vel gan now to be attended with alarming conſequences to 
roprieto bim; two weeks had hardly paſſed before the principal 
he conti actors, ſpirited up by young Cibber, determined to re- 
company volt from the patentees, and ſet up for themſelves. The 
ſome tin houſe called the Little Theatre in the Hay-Market was then 
week U unoccupied ; they therefore agreed to rent it of the pro- 
ontinuing prietor, and, after making the neceſſary alterations, opened 
on of Hit with the Comedy of Love for Love, to an elegant crouded 
erable lo audience. FOE: | 5 nie 
me deg — F +7 . ; The! 
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The patentees alſo, though weakened by the deſertion of 

their beft performers, began to act at the uſual time. To 
ſupply the places of thoſe who had left their ſervice, they 
were obliged to have reconrſe to fuch aſſiſtance as the coun- 
try companies would afford. With all the help they could 
obtain, their performances were ſo much inferior to thoſe 
exhibited at the Hay-Market, that a conſtant loſs was 
fuſtained until the end of the ſeaſon. Mr. Highmore in 
the mean time buoyed himſelf up with hopes of obtain- 


ing redreſs, firſt from the Lord Chamberlain, and after- i 


wards by putting the laws concerning vagrants in force 
againſt the delinquent players. In both theſe expectations 


he found himſelf diſappointed. The loſſes fell fo heavy 


upon him, that he was under the neceſſity of giving up 
the contention, in order to ſecure a ſmall part of the pro- 

' perty he had imprudently riſked in this unfortunate under- 
taking. TER 18 60 e 
The perſon who now fucceeded to the patent of Drury- 
Lane playhouſe was Charles Fleetwood, a gentleman who 
at one period of his life had poſſeſſed a very large for- 
tune, of which at this time a ſmall portion only remained. 
He purchaſed not only the ſnare belonging to Mr. High- 
more, but thoſe of all the other partners; and ſo little va- 
lue was then ſet upon the Theatre, that the whole ſum 
which he diſburſed for it hardly more than exceeded the 
Balf of what Mr. Highmore had before paid. The revolt- 
ing actors were by this time become diflatisfred with their 
ftuations. A treaty. was therefore opened, and ſoon con- 
eluded᷑ for their return to Prury-Lane. $126 
Although dramatic entertainments were not at this 
time ſupported by the abilities of any actors of extraor- 


_ dinary merit, and the characters of thoſe excellent perfor- 


mers who had lately been loſt from Drury-Lane were very 
ill ſupplied, yet this period ſeems to have been particularly 
marked by à ſpirit of enterprize which prevailed in thea- 
trieal affairs. The ill fortune of Mr. Odell at Goodman's 
Fields had not extinguifhed the expectations of another 

ſchemer, who ſolicited and obtained a ſubſcription for 


building a magnificent playhouſe in that part of the 


town ; and in ſpite of all oppoſition it was . 
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1 of and opened on the 2d day of October, 17 32, with the play 
To of King Henry IV. Mr. Giffard, the new proprietor, 


hey | however, did not remain long there. In 1733, the houſe 
un- in Covent-Garden was finiſhed, and Mr. Rich's company 
uld immediately removed thither, which occaſioned the old 
1ole building in Lincoln's-Inn Fields to be deſerted. Mr. Giffard 
was BE was then adviſed that it would be more for his advantage to 
in quit Goodman's Fields, and take the vacant edifice. He ac- 
un- Wl cordingly agreed for it in 17 35, and acted there during the 
ter- two enſuing years. 3 1 220 
YTrce WF Soon afterwards, though at a time when fo many Thea- 
ons tres were employed to divert the public, and when none of 
avy chem were in a flouriſhing ſtate, the imprudence and ex- 
up travagance of a gentleman, who polle led genius, wit, and 
ro- humour in a high degree, obliged him to ſtrike out a new 
der- ſpzcies of entertainment, which in the end produced an 
extraordinary change in the conſtitution of the dr amatiè 
Iry- hſtem. To extricate himſelf out of difficulties in which 
who W he was involved, and probably to revenge ſome indig- 
for- mies which had been thrown upon him by people in 
ned. ¶ power, that admirable painter and accurate obſerver of 
gh- life, the late Henry Fieiding, determined to amuſe the 
da- bon at the expence of ſome perſons in high rank, and of 
(um great influence in the political world. For this purpofe he 
got together a company of performers, who exhibited at 
rolt- WM the Theatre in the Hay-Market, under the whimſical title 
heir Wof the Great Moguſ's Company of Comedians. The 
on- piece he repreſented Was Paſquin, which was acted to 
„ crouded audiences for fifty ſucceſſive nights. Encouraged 
this by the favourable reception this performance met with, 
aor- be determined to continue at the ſame place the next ſeaſon, 
for- when he produced ſeveral new plays, ſome of which were | 
very WW applauded, and the reſt condemned. As ſoon as the no- 
arly velty of the deſign was over, à viſchle difference appeared 
hea- between the audiences of the two years, The company. 
which as the play bills ſaid, dropped from {the clouds, 
vere diſbanded ; and the manager, not having attended 
© the voice of cxconomy in his proſperity, Was left no 
nher nor more independent than when he firſt engaged in 


lhe project. „ JUIOHIM.: : ai 
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The ſeverity of Mr. Fielding's ſatire in theſe pieces had 
galled the miniſter to that degree, that the impreſſion was 
not erazed from his mind when the cauſe of it had loft 
all effect. He meditated therefore a ſevere revenge on the 
ſtage, and determmed to prevent any attacks of the like if 
kind for the future. In the execution of this plan he 
ſteadily perſiſted ; and at laſt had the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing the enemy, which had given him ſo much uneaſineſ, | 
effectually reſtrained from any power of annoying him on 
the public Theatres. An act of parltament paſſed in the 
year 1737, which forbad the repreſentation of any per- 
formance not previouſly licenced, by the Lord Chamber- 
lain, or in any place, except the city of Weſtminſter and 
the libei ties thereof, or where the royal family ſhould at 
any time reſide. It alſo took from the crown the power 
of licencing any more Theatres, and infſicted heavy pe- 


nalties on thoſe who ſhould hereafter perform in defiance ſea 
of the regulations in the ſtatute. This, unpopular act dd © 
not paſs without oppoſition. It called forth the elcquence ten 
of Lord Cheſterfield in a ſpeech, wherein all the argu-i © * 
ments in favour of this obnoxious law were anſwered, the fuc 


dangers which might enſue from it were pointed out, and 
the little neceſſity for ſuch hoftilities againſt the ſtage Po 
clearly demonſtrated. It alſo excited an alarm in the peo- i 
ple at large, as tending to introduce reſtraints on the 1: - 
berty- of the preſs. ' Many pamphlets were publiſhet — 
againſt the principle of the act; and it was combated in , 


every ſhape which wit, ridicule, or argument, could op- anc 
Poſe-it in. All theſe, however, availed nothing; the mi 70 
niſter had reſolved, and the parliament was too compł- *** 
ant to flight a bill which came recommended from | on 
powerful a quarter. It therefore paſſed into a law, and 2 
freed the then, and all future miniſters, from any app ©" 
Mentors of miſchief from the wit or malice of dratat|i of 
Writers. CCC . | Fong gy cha 
The year 1741, was rendered remarkable in the ther Mr. 


'trieat'world by the appearance of an a&tor, whoſe geil 
ed tegded Sadr, and whoſe abilities were deftine 
 *t- ſupport the ſtage. This was the late Mr. Garrick 

Wer ater experiencing ee fights from. the mann 
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| of people. | Meas 
| At Goodman's Fields, Mr. Garrick remained but one 
| ſeaſon ; after which he removed to Drury-Lane, where he 


* 


moleſtation. The part he choſe for his firſt appearance 


was that of Richard the Third, in which he diſplay ed ſo 
clear a conception of the character, ſuch power of execu- 
tion, and a union of talents ſo varied, extenſive, and un- 
expected, as ſoon fixed his reputation as the firſt actor f 
His fame ſpread through 


his own or any former time. 
every part of the town with the greateſt rapidity 4 and 


Goodman's Fields Theatre, which had been confined to 
the inhabitants of the city, became the reſort of the polite, - 


and was honoured with the notice of all ranks and orders 


continued to encreaſe his reputation, and by a prudent at- 
tention to the dictates of frugality and diſcretion, acquired 
a character which pointed him out as a proper perſon to 


ſucceed to the management of the Theatre a few years af- 
ter; and a fortune which enabled him to accompliſh that 


point when the opportunity offered. 1131 
The affairs of Drury-Lane Theatre ſuffered all the miſ- 
chiefs which could ariſe from the imprudence or inability 


of the manager. That gentleman had embarraſſed his 


domeſtic concerns by almoſt every ſpecies of miſconduct, 
and involved himſelf in ſuch difficulties, that there remained 


no other means of extricating himſelf from them than by 


abandoning his country, and retiring abroad. About the 
year 1745, the whole of his property in the Theatre was 
either mortgaged or ſold ; and the patent, which had been 
aſſigned to ſome creditors, was advertized to be diſpoſed 
of by public auction. Two bankers became the pur- 
chaſers, and they received into the management the late 
Mr. Lacey, to whom the conduct of the. Theatre was re- 
linquiſned. The calamities of the times affected the cre- 
dit of many perſons at this juncture; and amongſt the reſt 
of the new managers, who found themſelves obliged to 
ſtop payment. Their misfortunes oocaſioned the patent 
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of Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden, - determined to make 
S trial of his theatrical qualifications at the playhouſe in 


Goodman's Fields, under the direction of Mr. Giffard, 
who was at that time permitted to perform there without 


04 | again 
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again to become the object of a ſale. It was offered te 
ſeveral perſons, but few appeared to have courage enough 
to. venture upon it even at the very low price then aſked 
for it. At length it was propoſed by Mr. Lacey, that he 
and Mr. Garrick ſhould become joint purchaſers. The of- 
fer was accepted. A renewal of the patent was ſolicited 
and obtained. All the preliminaries were in a ſhort time 
| ſettled, and, in the year 174), the houſe was opened with 


a Prologue written by Dr. Johnſon, and ſpoken by Mr, 


Garrick. | | | 

From this period may be dated the flouriſhing ſtate of 
the Theatre, The new partners were furniſhed with abili- 
ties to make their purchaſe advantageous to themſelves, 
and uſeful to the publick. Mr, Garrick's admirable per- 
formances inſured them great audiences ; and the induſtry 
and attention of Mr. Lacey were employed in rendering 
the houſe convenient to the frequenters of it. They both 
exerted their endeavours to acquire the favour of the town ; 


and the preference which was given to them over their ri- 


vals at the other Theatre, ſufficiently proved the ſuperior 
eſtimation they were held in. The harmony which ſub- 
ſiſted between them contributed to the ſucceſs of their un- 
dertaking, and their efforts in the end procured them both 
riches and reſpe&t. 

The month of December, 1961, was marked with the 
death of Mr. Rich, who had been manager under the 
— pn granted by Charles the Second almoſt fifty years, 
Iis peculiar - excellence in the compoſition of thoſe per- 
formances which demanded ſhew and expence enabled 
him, with an indifferent company of actors, to make a 
ſtand againſt the greateſt performers of his time: he was 
unrivalled in the repreſentation of his favourite character 
Harlequin, and poſſeſſed with many foibles ſome qualities 
which commanded the efteem of his friends and ac- 
quaintance. On his deceaſe, the buſineſs of Covent- 
Garden Theatre was conducted by his fon-in-law Mr. Beard. 
In the year 196g, Mr. Garrick, by the advice of his 


Phyſicians, went abroad, in order to relax from the fa- 


_- figues of his profefſion, and to re-eſtabliſh his health, 
which r BY ALIEN mPI0S. ERELHe? 


it was advanced to the dign 


the 14th of September with the Comedy of The Rehearſal ; 


Wo + 
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of his abilities on the Stage. He was abſent two ſeaſons, 
and then returned to the Theatre, where he remained until 


the year 1776. 


The Theatre in the Hay-market had for ſome years 


been occupied in the ſummer time by virtue of licences 


from the Lord Chamberlain. In the month of July, 1766, 
ity of a Theatre royal; a pa- 
tent being then made out to Mr. Foote, authorizing him to 


build a Theatre in the city and liberties of Weſtminſter, and 
to exhibit dramatic performances, &c. therein, from the 1 = 
day of May to the 14th day of September, during his 


life. On this grant being paſſed, the patentee purchaſed the 
old Playhouſe, which had been built in 1920, and immedi- 


| ately pulled it down. It was rebuilt in the courſe of the 


next year, and opened in the month of May, 1967. Mr. 
Foote very ſucceſsfully managed this Theatre until the ſea- 


| {on before his death. 


From the deceaſe of Mr. Rich, Covent-Garden The- 
atre had been intruſted to the direction of his ſon-in-law 
Mr. Beard, who introduced ſeveral muſica] pieces to the 
Stage, which were received with applauſe, and brought 
conſiderable profits to thoſe concerned in the houſe. The 
taſt of the publick inclined very much to this ſpecies 
of performence for ſeveral ſeaſons; but about the year 
1766 the audiences beginning to leſſen, and the acting 
manager finding no relief for a deafneſs which he had long 
been afited with, he became deſirous of retiring from 
the buſtle of a Theatre to the quiet of private life. In 
the ſummer of 1967, a negociation was ſet on foot h 
Meſſieurs Harris and Rutherford, for the purchaſe of 
all the property in the Playhouſe which belonged to the 
then proprietors ; but the advantage of having a capital 
— as one of the ſharers, being ſuggeſted, Mr. 

owell was invited to join with them, and he retommend- 
ed Mr. Colman as a perſon from whom. the undertaking 
would receive great benefit. The propoſal being aſſent- 
ed to by the ſeveral parties, the property of the Theatre 
was aſſigned in Auguſt, 1767 , the conduct of the Stage 
was intruſted to Mr. Colman, and the houſe opened on 


and 
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and a Prologue written by Paul Whitehead, and ſpoken by 
Mr. Powell. 5 . 

The diſputes which ſoon afterwards aroſe amongſt the 
new managers are unworthy of any notice, on account of 
the virulence and acrimony with which each party ſeems to 
have been inflamed ; it is ſufficient to obſerve, that after 
they had continued a long time, and had received a judicial 
determination, they were amicably ended. | 
Mr. Rutherford fold his ſhare to Meſſieurs Leake and 
Dagge. Mr. Powell died in July, 1769; and his widow 
afterwards married Dr. Fiſher, who by that means became 
entitled to ſome part of her late huſband's intereſt in the 
Theatre. Mr. Colman managed the affairs of the Stage 
until the year 1974, when his right was purchaſed by 
the reſt of his partners, to whom it was immediately aſ- 
ſigned. On the 23d of January, 11974, Mr. Lacey died, 
leaving his property in Drury-Lane Theatre to his ſon 
Willoughby Lacey, Eſq; who continued to carry on the 
buſineſs of the Stage in great harmony with his father's 
old friend and partner. At length an event took place, 
which the admirers of Theatrical entertainments had long 
expected with concern, and now viewed with regret. Mr. 
Garrick, at a period when his powers had ſuffered little 
injury from time, and in the height of his fame and popu- 
larity, determined to relinquiſh all connections with the 
Stage, and retire to the honourable enjoyment of a large 
fortune, acquired in the courſe of near forty years ſpent in 
the ſervice of the public. His laſt appearance was in the 
character of Don Felix in the Play of the Wonder, acted 
on the 10th day of June, 1776, for a charitable henefit. 
He was honoured with a brilliant and crowded audience, 
and was diſmiſſed with the loudeſt applauſes ever heard in a 
Theatre. The obligations which the public are under to 
him for the decency and propriety of our preſent dramatic 
performances, will ever entitle him to the grateful reſpect of 
the world, independent of his extraordinary merit either as 
orm author... 2 N 
The perſons to whom Mr. Garrick transferred his 
intereſt in the Theatre, were Mr. Sheridan, a young gen- 
tleman Who had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the wa 
© 3 thor 
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thor of two excellent dramatic pieces, one of which had 
been more ſucceſsful than any recent production; Mr. 
Thomas Linley, an eminent Compoſer; and Dr. Ford, a 
Phyſician. Theſe gentlemen, apparently diſtruſting their 
abilities for ſo new an undertaking, called to their aid the 
experience of Mr. Sheridan's father, who was deputed to 
be the acting manager. But this ſyſtem, for reaſons which 
have not tranſpired, laſted but a ſhort time. The elder Mr. 
Sheridan gave up his poſt poſt ; and Mr. Lacey, at about 


| the ſame period, fold his ſhare of the Theatre to his re- 


maining partners, who now continue in poſſeſſion of the 
whole property therein. 1 


The ſucceeding year produced a revolution in the 
Theatre Royal in the Hay-market. Mr. Foote, who, 


| after he had obtained the Patent, conducted the affairs of 


his houſe with conſiderable ſucceſs, and annually acquired 
2 large income- as Proprietor and Manager, was induced 
to transfer his Theatre to Mr. Colman, in conſideration of 
an annuity, - and ſome particular advantages as a Per- 
former. The reafons which prompted him to take this 
ſtep, were ſuppoſed to have ariſen from an infamous pro- 
ſecution which had been maliciouſly (as was generally be- 
lieved) inſtituted againſt him. The event of his trial freed 
him from the charge; but the vexation of mind which it 
occaſioned ſo much injured his health that it probably con- 
deen e ſhorten his life. He died the 2 iſt day of Octo- 
ir > 
Notwithſt inding Mr. Garrick had quitted the Theatre 
as Manager and Performer, he did not- entirely relinquiſh 
his attention to the ſtage ; he continued to aſſiſt ſome au- 


thors and actors, and promoted the advantage of the new 


Patentees occaſionally with his advice and aſſiſtance. The 
loſs of a man who had taken ſo conſiderable a part in the 
dramatic line for ſuch a number of years, cannot but be 
eſteemed as an epocha in the annals of the Stage. He died 
on the 2oth January, 1979 ; and went to the grave with 
the univerſal admiration of the public at large, and with 
the particular concern of his numerous friends and con- 
nections. "URS ee 725 

To the foregoing brief account of the Engliſh Theatre, 
which it is but juſtice to acknowledge is -chiefly eRtracted 
F from 

" 


* 
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from the Preface to Mr. Dodſſey's Collection of Old 


Plays, and the late Supplement added to it ; it may not | 


be improper to ſubjoin a ſhort account of the ſeveral au- 


thors who have already produced works of the preſent 


kind. IE Parent . 
The firſt of theſe which preſents itſelf, is a Liſt printed in 
the year 1656, and prefixed to Goffe's Tragi-Comedy of 
The Careleſs Shepherdeſs, by the bookſellers who. publiſhed 
that piece. It contains merely a Catalogue of ſuch Plays 
as were then commonly fold, without ſpecifying either the 
dates or fizes of them. This Liſt was augmented by Fran- 
cis Kirkman, a bookſeller, in 1661, with the ſame defects as 
were to be found in the former. 5 
After an interval of 16 years, Gerard Langbaine, ſon 
of the Provoſt of Queen's College, Oxford, produced 
a. new Catalogue in to, to which he gave the title of 
Momus Triumphans. Mr. Warton obſerves of him, that 
* he was firſt placed with a bookſeller in London, but 
„% at 16 years of age, 1672, he became a Gentleman 
„ Commoner of Univerſity College in Oxford. His lite- 
<& rature chiefly conſiſted in a knowledge of the Novels 
« and Plays of various languages; and he was a con- 
* ftant and critical attendant of the Playhouſes many 
years. Retiring to Oxford in the year 1690, he died 
* the next year, having amaſſed a collection of more 
than a thouſand printed Plays, Maſques, and Inter- 
* ludes.” Five hundred copies of his Pamphlet Þoing 
quickly fold, the remainder of the impreſſion appeare 
next year with another title, viz. A necy Catalogue of Eu: 
gliſi Plays, containing Comedies, &c. London, 1688, 4to. 
At length he digeſted his work anew, with great acceſ- 
fions and improvements, which he entitled An Account of 
the - Enghſh Dramatick Frets, &c. Oxon. Bvo, 1691. 
Of the ſeveral Catalogues of the Engliſh Stage, Lang- 
baine's only is to be implicitly relied on for his fidelity, 
He ſeems to have been ſcrupulouſly exact in putting down 
no More than he had authority for; and had he been 
equally diligent in enquiring after the firſt Editions of the 
ſeveral Dramatic pieces then extant, his work would have 
been more uſeful to the Public; but contenting _ 


_ = 
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od Vith ſuch copies as were in his poſſeſſion, he has been the 
| eans of introducing the greateſt confuſion in ſueh wri- 
ers as have heedleſsly quoted him, and thereby occaſioned 
eſent the moſt embarraſſing anachroniſms in their compoſitions. 
; ro his want of acquaintance. with the eaflieſt. Editions of 
ed in each author, it may be preſumed, that he choſe an al- 
E phabetical mode of arranging the works of the ſeveral 
iſhed writers. With all his faults, tt is, however, the beſt book 
which the ſubject afforded ; and has furniſned great aſ- 


2 iſtance to every writer who has had occaſion to have re- 
an More . fot no 3 
* To Langbaine ſucceeded Mr. Gildon, whoſe work enti- 


tled The Lives and Gharatters of the Engliſh Dramatick Poets, 
&c. 8vo, was printed about. the year 1698. It contains 
little more than an abſtract of his predeceſſor's performance, 
(continued to the time of the publication of his own. As 
he mentions. ſome writers omitted by Lanbaine, his Cata- 
but bgue has alſo been of ſervice to later authors, but in a 

much leſs degree than the former. 1 85 | 

From this fime, to the year 1714, no Lift of Plays 
was. publiſhed ; but at that period, Mr. Mears, a book= 
ſeller, printed a Catalogue, which afterwards was continued 
to the year 1726. It was calculated only for the uſe of his 
died hop, and is defective from the frequent want of dates, and 
the total neglect of mentioning the ſizes of each perform - 
ance. In 1123, Giles Jacob gave the public his Poetical 
Regiſter, or the Lives and Characters of all the Engliſh Poets, 
with an Account of their Writings, 8vo. This he acknow- 


e, beige to be founded on Langbaine's work ; and with 1. 
ato. ſpect to the diſtribution of the authors, he continued it in 
ce{. the fame alphabetical mode. He has, however, improv- 


ed it in one particular, by placing the performances of 
each writer in their Proper chonological order- Though 
ſpoken of with great contempt by a late author, it muſt be 
lity, owned that he is generally accurate and faithful, and af 
fords much information to thoſe who have occaſion to con- 
ſult him. It cannot be denied that he poſſeſſed very, ſmall 
the abilities; but he was fully equal to a taſk where plodding 
nave nduſtry, and not genius, muſt be deemed the moſFeſſential 
nſelf qualification. | | | | 
with | | The 
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The next compilation which appeared was a poſthy. 


mous performance, called A lit of all the Dramaii 
Authors, with ſome Account of their Lives, and of all 


the Dramatic Pieces- ever publiſhed in the * Engliſh. Lan- 


guage, to the Year 1747. 8vo. It was added to a Play 


called Scanderbeg, by Mr. Whincop, who ſeems to have 
received aſſiſtance in the execution of it from Mr. Motley, 


Theſe authors have not improved, in the leaſt, on Ja- 


cob's plan; and though ſome new materials are added, 


they are too frequently innacurate and erroneous to have 
much dependence placed on their authority. A ſhort in- 
terval elapſed, before the publication of a new perform- 
ance by Mr. Chetwood, who had been many years Promp- 
ter at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, and from his ſi- 
tuation there, might be ſuppoſed not unqualified for the 
taſk. - His work was called The Britiſh Theatre, con- 
taining the Lives of the Engliſh Dramatic Poets, with an 
Account of all their Plays together with the Lives of 
moſt of the principal Actors as well as Poets. To which is 
prefixed, a fhort View of the Riſe and Progreſs" of the 
Engliſh Stage. 12mo. 1752. Of this compilation it is 
difficult to ſpeak with any temper. It contains the groſ- 
feſt blunders that negligence could poſſibly create, and mi{- 
takes that the "Gohteſt attention would have prevented. 
The faults, however, of this work, ariſing from neglett 
or ignorance, though very numerous, are pardonable, 
when compared to ſuch as have fraud and deceit for 
their parents. In the courſe of his undertaking, he has 
forged and created dates and titles whenever the wanton- 
neſs of his invention choſe to give the reins to impoſition. 
The reader need only inſpect the article of Shakeſpeare, 
where Editions are mentioned of every Play of that au- 
thor, none of which ever exiſted. The impartiality of a 
Reviewer demands this declaration, that the performance 
of Mr. Chetwood, now under conſideration, The Theatrical 
Records 12mo. 1756, and The Playhouſe Pocket Compa- 
nion, 12mo. 1179, both built on the ſame foundation, are 
2 erroneous, and altogethea unworthy of the ſmalleſt 
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The work which is now re-publiſhed; next claims to 
> noticed. Beſides the labours of the ſeveral writers 
except the laſt) who have been already mentioned, Mr. 
Baker is ſaid to have had the uſe of ſome manuſcripts 


>oſthu- if 
Yramatic 


F all 
4 Lan- 5 


a Play Melonging to Mr. Coxeter, a perſon who was very dili- 
) have ent in collecting materials for the Lives of the Engliſh 
Motley, Poets. That Mr. Baker poſſeſſed abilities fully compe- 
on ]a- Nent to the undertaking, the compliments which have been 
added, Maid to his performance by ſeveral eminent writers ſufficient- 
o have y prove. The principal defect in his account aroſe from 


his omitting the places where the pieces were acted, and in 
not inſerting the various editions Editions of each Play. He 
had likewiſe adopted Langbaine's alphabetical arrangement 
in the account of authors, without noting either the dates 


Ort in- 
rform- 
'romp- 
is ſi- 


for the Nor ſizes of their works, a ſpecies of information which books 
, "con. Nof this kind particularly want, and are ſingularly deficient 
ith an Min. The judgment of this writer is for the moſt part cor- 
ves of rect, and his criticiſms well grounded; he ſeems allo not to 
hich 1s have ſuffered himſelf to be miſled by prejudice or partiality. 


of the 


1 it 1s 


groſ- 
d miſ- 


With every abatement which the defects belonging to the 
performance might warrant, it was certainly the leaſt excep- 
tionable and moſt generally approved work on the ſuhject 

extant in the Engliſh language. og | 
rented. To correct the errors, and ſupply the defects of the for- 
1eglet mer edition, it was found neceſſary to refer to the original 
able, MW publication of the ſeveral Plays mentioned in the following 
eit for volumes. Many miſtakes, tranſmitted from writer to wri- 
e has ter without examination, have by this means been rectified, 
anton- ¶ and it is preſumed ſome new information added. The prin- 
fition. eipal of the preſent extenſive Collections of Plays on this 
peare, ¶ occaſion have been conſulted, and much aſſiſtance received 
at au- from the information of Gentlemen whoſe names would re- 
y of a © flect honour on a more reſpectable publication than a mere 
mance Catalogue can pretend to be. The preſent Editor has not 
atrical I been wanting in dilgence to render the work as perfect as 
vmpa- de was able, conſiſtent with his attention to more important 
n, are ¶ a wocations. He deſires, however, to derive no credit from 
nalleſt any part of it; and therefore, without apology, or ſolicita- 
if tion for favour, commits it to the candour of the Public, to 
Tle WO be condemned or praiſed as it may be found to deſerve cen- 
iure or approbation. | ABBRE- 
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AD 
R. Gent.— Theſe initials 
we find prefixed to a dra» 


A. matic plece, entitled, 


Ther aliunt Me elchman, Tragi. . i 
None of the writers give any ac- 


count of this author, nor even hint 


at his name; yet 1 cannot help 
renturing one conjecture in regard 
to him which 1s, that I think it not 
improbable to be Mr. Robert Armin. 
author of a Comedy called the Hi- 
ſtory of the Tawo Maids of Moore 
Clcke, — There being ſome reſem- 
blance in the manner and ſtyle of the 
twotitles, and the difference of only 
ſix years in their dates, the laſtnamed 
piece having been publiſhed i in the 
year 1609, and this before us in 
161 

Abate Gens M. A.— This 
gentleman was ſome time Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. He 
tranſlated the following plays of 
Sophocles, printed in 8vo. 2 vols. 
1929: 

1. Ajax. 

2. Electra. | 
Oedipus Tyrannus 
Antigone. 
Oed. pus Coloneus. 
. Trachiniae. 
9 


3. 
4. 
5 
6 
V 


. K 
. 


Steele, afterwar v5 
3 


AD 


7. Philodetes. 
He alſo wrote 

The Heathen Martyr; or, The 
Death of Socrates. Trag. 1746, 4to. 

ApD1son, Jos en, Eſq. —This 
very great ornament to'the age he 
lived in, his own country in parti- 
cular, and to the cauſe of polite li- 
terature in general, was ſon of the 
Rev. Dr. Launcelot Addiſon who, 
afterwards became dean of Lich- 
field and Coventry but, at the time 
of this ſon's birth, rector of Mile- 
ſton, near Ambreſbury, Wilts, at 
which place the ſubject of our pre- 
ſent conſideration received his vital 
breath, on the 1ſt » of May, 1672. 
He was very early ſent to ſchool to 
Ambreſbury, being put under the 
care of the Rev. Mr, Naiſh, then 
maſter of that ſchool; from thenee, 
as ſcon as he had received the firſt 
rudiments of literature, he was re- 
moved to Saliſbury ſchool, taught 
by the Rev. Mr. Taylor, and x ter 
that to the Charter-Houſe, where 
he was under the tuition of the 
learned Dr. Ellis. —Here he firſt 
contracted: an intimany with Mr. 

Sir Richard, 
oſt wan 


AD 


At about fifteeen years of age he was 
entered of Queen'sCollege, Oxford, 
and in about two years afterwards. 
through the intereſt of Dr. Lan- 
caſter, dean of Magdalen, elected 


into that college, and admitted tothe 


degrees of bachelor and maſter of 
arts. | 

While he was at theuniverfity, he 
was repeatedly ſolicited by his fa- 
ther and other friends to enter into 
Holy Orders, which although from 
his extreme modeſty and natural 
diffidence he would gladly have de- 


clined, yet, in compliance with his 


4832 — - 
father's defires, he was once very 
near concluding on ; when having, 
through Mr. Congreve's means, be- 


come a great favourite with that 


univerſal patron of poetry and the 
polite arts, the famous lord Halifax, 
that nobleman, who had frequently 


' regretted that ſo few men of liberal 


educationand great abilities applied 
themſelves to affairs of public buſi- 
neſs, in which their country might 
reap the advantage of their talents, 
earneſtly perfuaded him to lay aſide 
this deſign, and as an encourage- 
ment for him ſo to do, and an in- 
dulgenee to an inclination for travel 
which thewed itſelf in Mr. Addiſon, 

cured him an annual penſion of 
300l. from the crown, to enable him 
to make the tour of France and Italy. 
On thĩs tour then he ſet out at the 
latter end of the year 1699, did his 


country great honour by his extra- 
ordinary abilities. receiving in his 


turn every mark of eſteem that 
could be ſhewn to a man of exalted 
— particularly from M. Boi- 
eau, the famous French poet, and 
the abbe Salvini, profeſſor of the 
Greek tongue in the univerſity of 
Florence, the former of whom de- 
clared that he firſt conceived an 


P 


ſented the author with the place c 
Qne of the commiſſioners of appe? 
| | 


\ 
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elegant Italian verſe, his Epiſtolary Y; 
Poem to lord Halifax, which ; 1 
eſteemed a maſter- piece in its kind. 


In the year 1702, as he wa; WW 1: 
about to return home, he was in- t! 
formed from his friends in England, Me. 


by letter, that kingWilliamintended E 
him the poſt of ſecretary to attend ne 


the army under prince Eugene in re 
Italy. —This was an office that Su 
would have been extremely accept- ge 


able to Mr. Addifon ; but his ma- EM 
jefty's death, which happened be- 
fore he could get his appointment, ap 
put a ſtop to that together with lar 
his penſion.— This news came to tar 
him at Geneva; he therefore choſe 
to make the tour of Germany in {Wall 
his way home, and at Vienna com- cor 
_ his treatiſe on Medals, which the 
oweverdid not make its appearance reis 
till after his death. 

A different ſet of miniſters com- pee 
ing to the management of affair in N glac 
the beginning of queen Anne's n 
reign, and 8 the intereſt N ſign. 
of Mr. Addiſon's friends being con- ret 
ſiderably weakened, he continued 
unemployed and in obſcurity till 
1704, when an accident called him 
again into notice. 

The amazing victory gained by 
the great duke of Marlborough at 
Blenheim, exciting a deſire in 
the earl of Godolphin, then lord 
high tres ſurer, to have it celebrated 
in verſe, lord Halifax, to whon 
that nobleman had commanicated 
this his wiſh, recommended Mr. 
Addifon to him, as the only perſon 
who was likely to execute fuch 4 
taſk in a manner adequate to tot 
ſubje& : in which he ſucceeded ſo 
happily, that when the poem be 
wrote, viz, The Campaign, Wis 
finiſhed no farther than to the ce 
lebrated ſimile of the angel, the 
lord high treaſurer was fo delights 
with it, that he immediately pre 


to a 
nt t] 
ſohnſo 
« With la: 


a 
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a 3 in the Exciſe, in the room of Mr. 
_ ; 1 then lately deceaſed. 
kind. In the year 1705, he attended 
> was lord Halifax to Hanover, and in 
the ſucceeding year was appoint= 


as in- Was 
land. ed under-ſecretary to Sir Charles 
3 Hedges, then ſecretary of ſtate 


nor did he lofe this poſt on the 


8 removal of Sir Charles, the earl of 


ene in 


- that Sunderland, who ſueceeded to that 
ccept- gentleman, willingly continuing 
is ma. Mr. Addiſon as his undet-ſecretary. 
ed be- In 1709, lord Wharton being 
tment, | appointed lord lieutenant of Ire- 
- with land, nominated our author ſecre= 
ame to tary for that kingdom, the queen 


at the ſame time beſtowing on him 


ay alſo the _ of keeper of the re- 
12 com- {cords in Ireland, —But when, in 
which the latter end of her majeſty's 
f reign, the miniſtry was again 


OY changed, and Mr. Addiſon ex- 
peed no farther employment, he 


s com- ; f 
2 gladly ſubmitted to a retirement, 


fairs,n 


Anne's in which he had formed a de- 
intereſt gn, which is much to be re- 
ng con- gretted that he never had in his 
ntinued power to put in execution, viz. 
rity till the compiling a Dictionary to fix 


the ſtandard of the Englith lan- 


led him mage upon the fra had of plan 


ined by Noith the famous Dittionario della 
ough at ruſca of the Italians; a work in 
eſire in {Mo language ſo much wanted as in 
hen lord our own, and which from ſo ma- 
tebrated Ifterly, ſo elegant, and ſo correct a 
o whom pen as this gentleman's, could not 
unicated Nlave failed being executed to the 
led Mr. Nrreateſt degree of of perfection.— 
by nerſon Bi © have however the leſs reaſon 
e ſuch Y lament this loſs, at the ſame de- 
> to the en has been ſince carried on, and 
ecded ſo Nrought to a maturity that reflects 
heat bl he higheſt honour on our countr 


n general,” aud its author in parti- 


x 5 

0 3 ar ;—nor aſter this character 
ge), the WF , I think, have need to enter 
 delightd e farther explanation,or even 
ately pri that I mean Dr. Samuel 
E place or hnſon's Dictionary of the Eng- 


cal th language, | 
of app 0 l 
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What prevented Mr. Addiſon's 
purſuing this deſign, was his _— 


again called out into public bufi- 


neſs; for on the death of the 
queen he was appointed ſecretary 
to the lords Juitices ; then again 
in 1715, ſecretary for Ireland, and 
on Lord Sunderland's reſignation of 
the lord lieutenancy, he was made 
one of the lords commiſſioners of 
trade. Ea 

In 1716, he married the eoun- 
teſs of Warwick, and in the en= 
ſuing year was raiſed to the high 
dignity of one of her majeſty's 
principal ſecretatiesofſtate.—The 
fatigues of this important poſt 
being too much for Mr. Addiſon's 
conſtitution, which was naturally 
not an extraordinary one, he was 
very ſoon obliged to reſign it, in- 
tending for the remainder of his 


life to purſue the completion of 


ſome literary deſigns which he had 


1 out: but this he had no 
ong time allowed him for the 


doing, an aſthma, attended with 4 


dropſy, carrying him off the ſtage 
of this world before he could nüt 
any of his ſchemes. He departed 
this life at Holland houſe, near 
Kenfington, on the ryth of June, 
1719, having then juſt entered into 
his 48th year, and left behind him 
one only daughter. 

As a. auriter we need ſay little of 
him, as the general eſteem his 
works were, ſtill are, and ever muſt, 
be held in © pleads, as Shakſpeare 
e ſays, like angels trumpet tongued,” 


in their behalf, ——As a poet, hisCato 


in the dramatic, and his Campaign 
in the Heroic way, will ever main- 


tain a place amongſt the firſt rate 


works of either kind. —Yet I can- 
not help thinking even theſe ex- 


celled by the elegance, acouracy, 


and elevation of his Proſe Writ- 
ings ; among which his 2 in 
the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, 
hold a foremoſt rank, and muſt 

B 2 ; continue 
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continue the objects of admiration, 
ſo long as the Engliſh language 


"retains its purity, or any authors 


who have written in it continue to 
be read. —As a man, it is impoſſi- 


ble to ſay too much, and it would 


even extend beyond our preſent 


limits to ſay enough in his praiſe, 


as he was in every reſpect truly 
valuable.—In private life he was 
amiable, in public employment ho- 


nourable; a zealous patriot ; faith- 
ful to his friends and ſtedfaſt to his 
principles; and the noble ſenti- 
ments which every where breathe 
through his Cato, are no more than 


emanations of that love for his 


country, which was the conſtant 


guide of all his actions But laſt of 


all let us view him as a Chriſtian, in 


which light he will appear ſtill 


more exalted than in any other. - 


And to this end nothing perhaps 


can more effectually lead us than 


the relating an anecdote, concern- 
ing his death, in the words of one 
of the beſt men as well as the beſt 


writers, who, in a pamphlet writ- 
ten almoſt entirely to introduce 
this little ſtory, ſpeaks of him in 


the following manner: 


After a long and manly, but 


„ yain ſtruggle with his diſtem- 


<« per,” ſays he, he diſmiſſed his 
*- phyſicians, and with them all 


hopes of life: but with his hopes 
of life he diſmiſſed not his con- 


*. cern for the living, but fent for 


en wary (Lord Warwick) neatly 


< related, and finely accompliſhed, 
„ but not above being the better 
for good impreſſions from a dy- 
ing friend; he came; but life 


„new glimmering in the ſocket, 


„ the dying friend was ſilent.— 


After a decent and proper pauſe, 


* the youth ſaid, Dear Fir! you 


« ſent for me : believe, and ] hope 


* that you have ſome commands; I 
fall hold them moſt ſacred May 
** diſtant ages,” proceeds this au- 


. 


with more propriety cloſe my ch: 


words, 


0 2 


thor, “ not only hear, but feel te 
* reply !—Porcibly graſping the 
* youth's hand, he ſoftly ſaid, jy 
in auſiat peace a Chriftian can de 
„He ſpoke with difficulty and 
ſoon expired.” — The pamphle 
from which this is quoted, is en 
titled, Conjectures on original Con. 


fition, and although publiſhed an- 


nymouſly, was written by the greg 
Dr. Edward Young.—Nor can || 


racter of Mr. Addiſon than wit 
this very 1 obſervation 
on the juſt-mentioned Anecdote 
* telling us that it is u 
this circumſtance Mr. Tickell reg 
fers, where in his lines on thi 
great man's death, he has the 


He taught us hoaw to live; ani 
Oh ! too high 

A price for kwowledge, taught and 
us how to die. of 1 
Thus proceedsDr. Young ; hai jul 
* not this poor plank been throw] the 
* cut, the chief article of his glory any 
* would probably have been ſun He 
„for ever, and late ages had re of 1 


< ceived but a fragment of hi his 


„fame. A fragment glorious i ſon 
4 deed, for his genius how bright Pre: 
* but to commend him for con- F 
* poſition, though immortal, 5 pau 
„ detraction now, if there our er en! 
c omium ends. Let us look fa guſt 
ther to that concluding ſcene, cha 
„which ſpoke human nature not tur, 
„ unrelated to the Divine.—T0 He 
« that let us pay that long aui Fau 
large arrear of our greatly pol: of d 
humous applauſe.” : 

A little farther he thus term Abo. 
nates this noble encomium.—“ 164 
„powers were not wanzing a mM Nicl 
© nument more durable than thoſe who 
* of marble ſhould proudly 1 #H 
in this ambitious page to the vor 
„new and far nobler Addiſon Dr. 
then that which you and the dati 


public have ſo long and fo mu. 7. 
T a « admired R 


_—_ 
feel the 
Ing the 
ſaid, 
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: admired :—nor this nation only, 
for it is Europe's Addiſon as 


can d well as ours; though Europe 
ulty aud knows not half her titles to her 
amphle. eſteem, being as yet unconſcious 
d, is en-. that the dying Addiſon far out- 
al Cone ſhines her Addiſon immortal.“ 
hed and Having thus given ſome account 
the grent of the life and death of this great 
lor can man, nothing more remains in this 
my ch place to be done, but to give a hit 
han wil of his dramatic pieces, which were 
ſervatia the following three : 

necdote, 1 NRoſamond. Opera. 1767. 

t it is u 2. Cato. Trag. 1713. | 
ckell re 3. The Drummer. Com. 1715. 


ALABASTER, WILLIAM. This 
author was born in Suffolk, and 
educated in Trinity Colege, in the 
univerſity of Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of maſter of arts, 
and was afterwards incorporated 
of the univerſity of Oxford, th of 
July, 1592. Wood ſays, he was 
the rareſt poet and Grecian that 
any one age or nation produced. 
He attended the unfortunate earl 
of Eſſex in his voyage to Cadiz as 
his Chaplain; but entertaining 
ſome doubts upon religion, he was 


; on thi : 
vas theſe 


De; and, 
„ taught 


5 3 & had 
n throw! 
his glory 
een ſunk 
s had re- 
nt of hi 
orious ii 


vw bright! prevailed upon to declare himſelf 
for con-WW 2 Roman catholic, and wrote a 
zortal, pamphlet to vindicate his conduct 
re our en: on the occaſion, Becoming diſ- 
look fa guſted with his new friends, he 
ing ſcene changed a ſecond time, and re- 
ature not turned to the church of England. 
ine. — I He was made prebendary of St. 
long ani Paul's Cathedral in London, doctor 
eatly pol of divinity, and rector of Thar- 
held in Hertfordſhire. He died 

us tern about the beginning of April. 
um.“ 1640, and was buried by his friend 
ing a mi. Nicholas Bacon of Gray's-Inn, 
nd Those whom he appointed his executor. 
oudly n He was the author of ſeveral 
ge to th works, and one Latin play, which 
Addiſof Dr. Johnſon mentions with appro- 
1 and the bation in his life of Milton; ſee 
d ſo mu. 7. It was called, 

admired i foxana. Tra. 8vo. 1632. 
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ALEXANDER, WILLIAM, earl 
of STERLING. The family of 
this North Britiſh bard was origin- 
ally a branch of the Macdonald. 
Alexander_ Macdonald, their an- 
ceſtor, obtained from the family of 


Argyle a grant of the lands of 


Menſtry“ in Clacmananſhire, where 
they fixed their reſidence, and took 
their ſurnames from the chriſtian 
name of their predeceſſor. Our 
author was born in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth; and, during the 
minority of James VI. of Scotland, 
he gave early ſpecimens of a riſing 
genius, and much improved the 
fine parts he had from nature, by 
a very polite and extenſive educa- 
tion. He firſt travelled abroad as 
tutor to the earl of Argyle, and, 
after his return, being happy in ſo 
great a patron as the earl, he was 
careſſed by perſons of the firſt 
faſhion, while he yet moved in the 
ſphere of a private gentleman.— 
Mr. Alexander, having a ſtrong 
propenſity to poetry, declined en- 
tering upon any public employ- 
ment for ſome years, and dedicated 
all his time to the ſtudy of the an- 
cient poets, upon whom he formed 
his take. Although king James 
had but few regal qualities, yet he 
certainly was an encourager of 
learned men. Accordingly foon 
took Mr. Alexander into his fa- 
vour, and accepted the poems, 
our author preſented him, with the 
moſt condeſcending marks of 
eſteem. In the year 1614, be 
created him a knight, and gave 
him the place of maſter of the re- 
queſts. Charles I. alſo beſtowed 
on him great marks of the royal 
favour, and made him ſecretary of 
ſtate for the Scotch affairs, in x Face 
of the earl of Haddington, and a 
peer, by the title of Viſcount 
Sterling; ſoon after which heraifed 
him to the dignity of an earl, by 
letters patent,dated 14 June, 1633, 
„ e 


. *% 
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ypon the ſolemnity of his majeſty's 
coronation, at the palace of Holy- 
Rood-Houſe in Edinburgh. His 
lordſhip enjoyed the place of {ecre- 
tary with the moſt unblemiſhed 
reputation, for the {pace of fift:en 
ears, even to his death, which 
| wig on theizth of February, 
1640. 
His lordſhip's dramatic pieces 
are, RL 
1. Darius. Trag. 4to. 1693. 
2. Creſus, Trag. 1604. 

3. 7 he Alexandrian Tragedie. to. 
1604. 

4. Julius Cæſar. Trag. 4to. 1604. 
His works were publiſſied in 1637. 

AnDreEws MILES PETER. This 
gentleman is a living author, and 
a dealer in 
works (which are as follow) in 
their effect by no means reſemble 
ſo active a compoſition, being ut- 
terly deficient in point of force and 
ſplendor. 

1. The Election. Int. Bvo. 1774. 

2. The Conjuror, F. 1774. N. P. 

3. Belphegar ; or, The Wiſhes, 
8. N. P. | 

4. Summer Amuſements, or, An 
Adventure at Margate, C. O. 1579. 
This was written in conjunction 
with Mr. Miles. 

5. Fire and Vater. B. O. 1780. 

6. Diſſi pation. C. 8vo. 1781. 

7. The Baron Kinkvervankots- 
gorſprakengatchdten., M. C. gvo. 
1781. | 

AxrMIN, RarextT. This au- 
thor was an actor at the Globe, 
Black-Fryers, and was living in 
1611, ſome verſes having been 
addrefted to him in that year by 
John Davies of Hereford ; from 
which he appears to have occa- 
fionally performed the part of the 
Fool or Clown in Shakſpeare's 
Plays. | 

In Tarleton's Jeſts it is ſaid, that 
he was an apprentice at firſt to a 
Goldſmith in Lombard-ſtreet, and 
that going to a tavern in Grace- 
church-ſtreet, to dun the keeper 
thereof, who was a debtor to 


/ 


£6 1 


1 but his 


* his Boy, made by Mr. Armin, 


AR 


his maſter, Tarleton, who of the 
maſter of that tayern was now! 
only a lodger init, ſaw ſome verſe, | 
written by Armin on the wainſcot 
upon his maſter's ſaid debtor, 
whoſe name was Charles Tarleton 
and liked them ſo well that he! 
wrote others under them, prophe. 
cying, that as he was, ſo Armin 
ſhould be: therefore called himhi 
adopted ſon, to wear the clown 
ſuit after him. And ſo it fell ont, 
for the boy was ſo pleaſed witi 
what Tarleton had written of him, 
ſo reſpected his perſon, ſo fre- 
quented his plays, and ſo learned 
his humour and manners, that 
from his private practice he came 


to public playing his parts ; that - 
he was in great repute for the ſame 
all the former part of king James“ 

, te 
reign. 

He was the author of 5 

The Two Maides of More Clacke, þ 


Com. 4to. 1609. 
He likewiſe wrote a book called « 
A Neſt of Ninnies, fimply of them- 
ſelves with compounds, 1608. And * 
at Stationers-Hall was entered in 
the ſame year, a book called, WF »- 
* Phantaſm, the Italian Taylor and 


#* ſervant to his majeſty.” I hare K 
in another place ventured a ſurmiſe WF of 
in regard to his having been the 
author of one dramatic piece from 
the correſpondence of the preſixec = 
initials (See above, A. R.)— þ 
'There was publiſhed in the year 
1604, a pamphlet, entitled, * 

A Diſcourſe of Elgubetſ Armin, 


who, with ſome other Complices, a: Wl 
tempted to poiſon her huſband. "W 
Whether this anecdote has an! 5 
reference to our author I cannot My 
3 oP : 
pretend to affirm ; but think it by #4 


no means improbable, from the 
correſpondence of the date with i 
the time that he flouriſhed in. 

ArxMsTRONG, Dr. Jon x. This 
gentleman wat born in Scotland, 
and after a liberal education de- 
voted himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic. 
in which, though he was eſteemed 


ho of the 


A QC 
to have mage a conſiderable pro- 


WE ciency, he never arrived at much 
_— OO" 3 He however was ap- 
wars Wes N pointed phyſician to the king's 
* 1 army, a poſt which I believe he 
T. 1 = held at his death. His works have 
* 5 1 great inequalities, ſome of them 
_— being poſſeſſed of eyery requiſite to 
8 be ſought after in the moſt perfect 
q h; * | compoſition, while others can hard- 
; 105 y be conſidered as ſuperior to the 
1 productions of mediocrity itſelf. 
ed er. His Art of preſerving Health, a 
en ons dem, is his beſt performance, and 
n of hin Is * * _ 
5 will tranſmit his name to poſterit 
as one of the firſt Engliſh writers. 
—_ # Hedicd in September, 1779. 
2 __ | In the year 1770, two volumes 
3 of Miſcellanies were printed, in 
which is induded, | 
the ſame | 


James“ 


- Clacks, 


k called 
of them- 
8. And 
tered in 
called, 


2ylor and 


Armin, 
J have 
ſurmiſe 
een the 


Ar nin, 
ces, al. 


has an; 
cannot 
ik it by 
om the 
e with 
in. 
v. This 
*otland, 
ion de- 
* phyhic, 
teemed 


FINE. 


The Forced Marriage, Trag. writ- 


| ten in 1754. 


ARNE, Dr. Thomas AuGvs- 
This gentleman was the 
ſon of Mr. Arne, an upholſterer, 
in Covent Garden, theperſon ſup- 
poſed to have been intended by 
Mr. Addiſon in drawing the cha- 
racter of the celebrated politician, 
in No. 155 and 160 of The Tatler. 
He was early devoted to muſic, 


and ſoon became eminent in his 


profeſſion. On the 6th of July, 

1759, he had the degree of doctor 

of muſic conferred on him by the 

univerfity of Oxford, The excel- 
lence of his compoſitions is uni- 
rerfally acknowledged, and he was 

particularly ſkilful in inſtructing 

vocal performers, feveral of whom 

nave been in great fayour with the 

town. Though poſſeſſed of abili- 

ties which ſeemed to promiſe him 

both fortune and reputation, he 

was always in narrow eircum- 

ſtances, to which an unbounded 

attachment to the fair ſex might 

2 good deal contribute. He died 

the 5th of March, 1778, having 

written the following pieces: 

1. Artaxerxes, Opera, 1762, 8 vo. 
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2. The Guardian outæuitted, C om, 
Opera, 1764, 8vo. 

3. The Roſe, C. Oper 1778,8vo. 
And probably two or three anony- 
mous dramas, | 

ArnoLDdCornELivs. Of this 
author we canlearn no particulars, 
except that at one time he was 
one of the uſhers of Merchant 
Taylors ſchool. In a volume of 
Poems, publiſhed in 1757, in to. 
is a play by him, called, 

Ofman, Trag. 

ARROWSMITH, Mr. This gen- 
tleman was of Cambridge, and 
had the degree of maſter of arts. 
Langbaine alone informs us that 
to him was aſcribed a play, which 
however was publithed anonymous, 
entitled, 

T he Refirmation, Com. 4to. 1673. 

AE J. Was 4 
eminence in the characters of old 
men, and for ſeveral years per- 
formed at Covent-Garden Theatre, 
He afterwards became manager of 
the playhouſe at Bath, and died 
April 8, 1772. 

About the year 1754, was acted 


at Covent-Garden, for his benefit, 


2 Ballad Opera, written as he ſaid 
by himſelf, and which had been 
ated at the ſame theatre, and 
printed in 1738. It was called, 
The Lucky Diſcovery; or, The 
Tanner of York, 8 vo. | 
Ascoucn, CHARLES EDPWARD. 
This gentleman was ſon of Dr. 
Francis Aſcough, dean of Briſtol, 
by a ſiſter of the firſt lord Lyttel- 
ton. He was brought up in the 
army, and for ſome time had a 
commiſſion in the guards. A bad 
ſtate of health compelled him to 
relinquiſh his profefſibn, and o- 
bliged him to travel into Italy. 
His diſorder was not relieved by 
theſe meaſures, he continued lin- 
gering for ſome time, and in the 
end died on the 14th day of 
October, 1779. He was the pub- _ 
B 4 | lier 


— = 


br 


a 


to fill up the interval. 


| AS 
liſher of the Miſcellaneous Works 


of his uncle lord Lyttelton, and 


wrote ſome account of his own 
travels, He was the author of one 
play, called, 8 

Semiramis, Trag. 1776, 8 o. 

ASHTON, RoBErT. This au- 
thor was of the kingdom of Ire- 
land, and wrote one play, which, 
from a paſſage in the Epilogue, 
appears to have been produced in 
the year 1727. It is called, 

The Battle of Aughrim ; or, The 
Fall of Monfieur St. Ruth. Trag. 
Printed ſeveral times in Dublin. 

AsSPINWALL, S. Of this au- 
thor I can learn no account. He 
publiſhed one Tragedy, done as 
the title-page declares from the 
French of Corneille. It is called, 

Rodogune ; or, The Rival Bro- 
thers, 1765, 8vo. 7 
*' AsTon, Ax THON V. Common- 
ly called Tony Afton, was the ſon 
of a gentleman who had formerly 
Þeen maſter of the Plea Office, in 
the King's Bench. He was bred 


an attorney; but having a ſmat- 


tering of humour, he left the ſtudy 
of the Jaw for the ſtage. He play- 
ed on all the theatres in London, 


but never long in any of them, 


being of too flighty a diſpoſition 
to ſettle any where. His way of 
living was peculiar to himſelf and 
family ; reſorting to the principal 


<ities and towns in England with 


his Medley, as he called it, which 
was compoſed of ſome capital 
Tcenes of humour out of the moſt 
celebrated plays. His company 
conſiſted f x of himſelf, his wife, 
and ſon; and between every fcene 
a ſong or dialogue of his own 
compoſing was ſung or performed 


tended a right to every town he 
tered ; and whenever another 


.,, company interfered with him, he 
was very attentive and dextrous in 


7 


(8) 


He pre- 


AY 


laying them under contribution, 
In 1735, he petitioned the Houie 
of Commons to be heard again 
the bill then depending for regu: 
lating the ſtage, and was permit. 
ted to deliver a ludicrous ſpeech, 
which was afterwards publiſhed. | 
Chetwood, in his Hiſtory of the 


Stage, printed 1749, imagines that rh 


our author was then living, and 


travelling in ſomepart of the king- 
_ OT | 

He is 
called, 

Love in a Hurry, Com. 1709. 

ASTON, WALTER. This au- 
thor is only known as the writer 
of one piece, which was forbid to 
be repreſented, called, 

The Reſtauration of King Charles 
the Second; or T he Life and Death 
of Oliver Cromwell,Bal. Oper. 8vo. 
1733. | LO oa 

1 RAY, Ro BERT. This wri- 
ter 1s totally ugknown. There is, 
however, in print by him one dra- 
matic performance, called, 

Britannia and the Gods in Coun- 
cil, 4to. 1756. 

AvRE, WILLIAM. Of this 
gentleman I know nothing more 
than that he has favoured the pub- 
lic with a tranſlation of that ce- 
lebratedldramatic Paſtoral of Taſſo, 
called, | 

 Amintas. 8vo. [1737.] 
and alſo with that of an Italian 

Tragedy the original text of which 
he has printed page by page with 
his tranſlation, entitled, 

Merope. 8 vo. 1740. 

Ayres, JaMEs, This author 
is mentioned no where but in the 
Britiſh Theatre, where he is ſaid 
to be a native of Ireland, and to 
have wrote one dramatic plece, 
entitled, | 

Sancho at Court. Bal. Opera. 8 ro. 


I I. 
741 , 


the author of one piece, 


bution, Ml 

e Houte | 
againi B. 
r regu- 

permit- B A 

ſpeech, i | : ? 
bliſhed. MR W. This author is menti- 
y of the . oned by the above initials, 
nes that Which are prefixed to a little piece 
g, and ever acted, but printed by the title 


le king- 


e piece, 


709. 


his au- 
writer 
"rbid to 


Charles 
4 Death 
er. 8vo. 


his wri- 
here 1s, 
ne dra- 


2 Coun- 


f this 
more 
1e pub- 
lat ce- 


Taſſo, 


J 

Italian 
which 
ze with 


author 
in the 


is ſaid 
and to 
piece, 
a. 810. 


B, 
4.7. 


Pf, 

8 The Juror. Farce. 8vo. 

WT his piece was publiſhed in 1717. 
EZ Bacon, Dr. Was the author of 
Ihe ſeveral dramas hereafter men- 
Wioned, I believe his chriſtian 
Same was Phanuel, a gentleman 
pf Magdalen College, 
ho took the degree of M. A, 
April 17, 1722; of B. D. April 
£9, 1731; and of D. D. Dec. 9, 


1735. He alſo wrote a Poem, 


Oxford, 


alled, The Kite. 


His dramatic works are the fol- 


lowing : 
1. 1/e Taxes. D. E. 1757, 8v0. 
2. Thie Inſignificants. C. 175 7,8v0. 
3. The Tryal of the Time-Rillers. 
C. 1757, 8vo. 
; 4. The Moral Quack, D. S. 1757, 
vo. 
5. The Oculiſt. D. E. 1757, dvo. 
BaiLy, ABRAHAM. his gen- 
tleman was a member of the ho- 
nourable ſociety of Lincoln's-Inn, 


and in the early part of his life 


wrote a play, called, 

The Spighit ful Siſter. C. 4to. 1667. 

BaiL1e, Dr. JoR N. This gen- 
tleman was one of the phyſicians to 
St. George's Hoſpital, and alſo 
phyſician to the Engliſh army in 
Flanders. He died of a ſpotted 
ever at Ghent, in December, 1743. 
He is ſaid to have been of a very 
amiable diſpoſition, and his loſs 
was much regretted by his friends. 

After his death was publiſhed 
by ſubſcription, for the benefit of 
nis widow, 


The Married Coquet. 8vo. 1746. 
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BAKER, Thomas. This gen- 
tleman was the fon of a very emi- 
nent attorney in the city of Lon- 
don, and was ſome time of the 
univerſity of Oxford. His turn 
was entirely to Comedy, and his 
Plays in general met with ſucceſs, 
and were held in good eſtimation. 
Nor was that approbation by any 
means unjuſt, notwithſtanding the 
ſighting manner in which Mr. 
W hincop has ſpoken of his writ- 
ings. His plots are in general his 
own, his conduct of them pleaſ- 
ing, his characters ſtrongly drawn 
(which is certainly one of the 
greateſt perfections of Comedy), 
his language eaſyandagreeable, his 
wit pure and genuine, and his ſa- 
tire juſt and poignant. ] have the 
more readily entered into this en- 
comjum, which I think his writ- 
ings deſerve, to vindicate their 
character, as well as the judgment 
of the public which gave them the 
ſanction of applauſe, from the con- 
tempt thrown on them by Mr. 
Whincop, who is the only writer 
that has attempted to give them 
any character at all, and who in- 
deed contradicts himſelf in the cha- 
racter he has given, ſince he denies 
them both wit and humour, and 
yet allows them to poſſeſs the Vis 
comic (or, as he calls it, ſome- 
thing to make one i 
which certainly can never ſubſiſt 
without one or the other of theſe 
two properties; but indeed Mr. 
Whincop ſeems on the whole to 
write with ſome degree of prejudice 
againſt him, throwing the ſame 
kind of abuſe on a periodical pa- 
per which he was the author of, 


called the Female Tatler. 
The 


BA 

The dramatic pieces he has left 
Behind him are five in number, 
and their titles as follow: 

1. Humours of the Age. Com. 
4to. 1701. 4 

2. Tunbridge Walks. Com. 4to. 
I 702. 5 ; 

3. Act at Oxford. Com. 4to. 
>. 

4- Hamftead Heath. Com. 4to. 
1706. | 

5. Fine Ladies Airs. Com. 4to. 
1709. 
All of them have a conſiderable 
ſhare of merit, yet only one among 
the number ſtands on the preſent 
liſt of acting Plays, viz. Tunbridge 
Walks. 

There 1s an anecdote in regard 
to a character in this Comedy, with 
refpect to the author's character, 
which I might properly have taken 
notice of here, but that the reader 
will find it in the ſecond part of 
this work in my account of the 
piece itſelf. RS 

Whether the effemiorate turn of 
diſpofition there hinted at, or this 
gentleman's attachment to the 
Muſes, drew him from any appli- 
cation to buſineſs, or from what 
other cauſe] know not, but during 
the latter part of his life he ſtood 
on but indifferent terms with his 
father, who allowing him but a 
very ſcanty income, he was obliged 
to retĩire into Worceſterſhire, where 
Whincop tells us he 1s reported to 
have died of that loath ſome diſor- 
der the Morbus pediculoſus. 

Baxter, David ERSKINE, to 
whom the public are indehted for 
«theformer editionof this work, was 
the eldeſt ſon of Henry Baker, a gen- 
tleman well known in the the phiło- 
fophical world, bya daughteyofthe 
celebrated Daniel Defoe: 12 a- 
dopted by an uncle, who was a ſilk 
throwſter in Spital Fields, he ſuc- 


© BY 
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which are neceſſary to ſecure ſl 
cels in trade, he ſoon failed. 1,8 
was the author of ſeveral occaſion 
Poems in the periodical coli. 
tions, and of one dramatic piece, 3 
The Muſe of Offian; a drama 
Poem, ſelected from the Poems d 2 
Oſſian, acted and printed at Edu 


burgh, 12mo. 1763. 


BAKER, R. This author is onhl : 
known by having produced ou 


dramatic piece, cailed, 


The Mad Houſe. B. O. 8vo. 171; 

Bare, Jann, is more known Ml 
an hiſtorian, and controverſialil, | 
than as a dramatic writer. Hl 
was born on the 21ſt of November 
1495, at Cove, a {mall village neu 


Dunwich, in Suffolk. His pa. 
rents, having many other children, 
and not being in very affluent cir- 
cumſtances, Font him, at the age 
of twelve years, to the monaſtery 
of Carmelites at Norwich, where 
he received part of his education; 
he afterwards ſtudied at Hulme 
Abbey in Northumberland, and 
from thence removed to St. John) 
College, Cambridge. While he 
continued at the univerſity, being, 
as he ſays, ſeriouſly ſtirred up by 
the illuſtrious the lord Wentworth, 
he renounced the tenets 6f the 
church of Rome ; and, that he 
might never more ſerve ſo exe- 
crable a beaſt, I took, ſays he, to 
wiſe the faithful Dorothy, in obe- 
dience to that divine command, 
„Let him that cannot contain, 
* marry.” Biſhop Nicolſon in- 
ſinuates, that his diſlike to a ſtate 
of celibacy was the means of hi 
converſion, more than any doubts 
which he entertained about the 


truth of his faith. The change of 


his religion expoſed him to the 
perſecution of the Romiſh clergy, 


particularly of Lee, archbiſhop of 
York, and Stokefley biſhop of 


ceeded him in his buſiheſs; but London: but he found an able 


wanting the prudence and attention and powerful protector in the per- 


ſon 
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fecure ſuſcon of lord Cromwell, the favou- 
atled. kl rite of Henry the Eighth. On 
l occaſion the death of this . he 
cal colle. oithdrew into the Low Countries, 
IC piece, and reſided there eight years; in 
| drann hich time he wrote ſeveral pieces 
Poems ain the Engliſh language. On the 
1 at Edi acceſſion of king Edward the Sixth, 


- Ihe was recalled into England, and 
hor is on obtained the living of Biſhops 
auced ou c:ocke, in the county of South- 
ampton. During his refidence at 
B vo, 173 


known a to the point of death by an ague; 


verfialil i when hearing that the king was 

iter. He come in progreſs to Southampton, 

lovember BY fre miles only from where he 

Hage nar dwelt, he went to pay his reſpects 

29M to him. © I toke my horſe, ſays 
up 


he, about 10 fof the clocke, for 


luent ci. very weakneſſe ſcant able to ſytt 
t the ag hym, and ſo came thydre. Be- 
nonaſtery «twixttwoand three of the clocke, 
1, where « the ſame day, I drew towardes 
2 the place where as his majeſtie 


« was, and ſtode in the open ſtrete 


nd, and « ryoht inſt th I A 

| yghte againſt the gallerye. Anon, 
t. John - frinde Johan 8 a gen- 
Vhile he „tylman, and one of hys previe 
y, being, chambre, called unto him two 
ed up by Wi © more of hys companyons, which 
ntworth, 


* in moving their heades towardes 


of the me, ſhewed me moſt frendel 

that he BY « countenaunces. By one of theſe 
fo exe-W « three the kynge havynge infor- 
he, 108 * macion that I was there in the 
in obe. « frete, he marveled therof, for ſo 
mmand, WY „much as it had bene tolde. hym 
contain, BY © a lytle afore that I was bothe 
fon in- dead and buried. With that 
3 15 * hys grace came to the wyndowe, 
of . | * and earneſtly behelde me a poore 
don * * weake creature, as though he 
Jut f had had upon me ſo ſymple a 
lange N ſubject, an earneſt regard, or ra- 
to the © ther a very fatherly care.” This 
3 viſit to the king occaſioned his im- 
ſhop * mediate appointment to the bi- 
hop ö oprick of Oſſory, which was ſet- 
an able ted the next day, as he declared 
he 10 afterwards, againſt his will, of the 


his living, he was almoſt brought 
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king's own mere motion only, without 
ſuit of friends, meed, labour, expences, 
or any other finifler means elſe. On 
the 2oth of March, 1553, he was 
conſecrated at Dublin by the arch- 
biſhop of that ſee, and underwent 
a variety of perſecutions from the 
Popiſh party in Ireland, which at 
length compelled him to leave his 
dioceſe, and conceal himſelf in 
Dublin, Endeavouring to eſcape 
from thence in a ſmall trading 
veſſel, he was taken priſoner by 
the captain of aDutch man of war, 
who rifled him of all his money, 
apparel, and effects. The ſhip 
was then driven by ſtreſs of weather 
into St. Ives in Cornwall, where 
he was taken on up ſuſpicion of 
high treaſon, but ſoon diſcharged. 
From thence after a cruize of 
ſeveral days, the ſhip arrived in 
Dover road, and he was again put 
in danger by a falſe accuſation. 
On his arrival in Holland, he was 
kept priſoner three weeks, and 
then obtained his liberty on pay- 
ment of a ſum of money. From 
Holland he retired to Baſil in 
Switzerland, and continued abroad 
during the remainder of queen 
Mary's reign. On the acceſſion of 
queen Elizabeth, he returned to 
England; but being diſguſted with 
the treatment he met with in Ire- 
land, he went thither no more. 
He was promoted on the 15th of 
January, 1560, to a prebend in the 
cathedral church of Canterbury, 
and died in thatcityin Nov. 1563, 
in the 68th year of his age. Ac- 


| cording to the manners of the times 


in which he wrote, he appears to 
have taken very indecent liberties 
with all his antagoniſts in his re- 
ligious controverſies, and to have 
conſidered himſelf as not bound by 
any rules of decorum in replying 
to thoſe from whom he differed in 
matters wherein the intereſts of 
religion were concerned. 'Theacri- 

| mony 
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mony of his ſtyle on theſe occaſions 
acquired him the appellation of 
Bilious Bale, and it was applied to 
him with ſingular propriety. His 
Principal work is eſteemed the 


Seriptorum illuſtrium majoris Brytan- 


me quam nunc Anglium et Scotam 
evocant Catalogus; a Fapheto per 
3618 annos uſque ad annum hunc 
domini 1557, &c. firft printed im- 


perfectly at Weſel 1549, and af- 


terwards more compleat in 1557 
and 1559. He was the author of 
2 great number of dramatic pieces, 
three of which only appear to have 
been publiſhed, viz. 

1. A Tragedye or Enterlude, ma- 
ayfeſting the cheſe promyſes ef God 
znto Man in all ages of the olde lawe 
from the fall of Adam to the Incar- 
nacyomn of the Lorde Feſus Chriſt. 
Compyled by Johan Bale, Anno Do- 
mini 1538, 8vo. Re-printed in 
Dodfley's Collection of Old Plays. 

Another edition of this perfor- 
mance was printed in 4to. by John 


Charlewood 1577, and in the title- 


pageſaid to benow fyrit imprinted. 
(See Ames, 369.) 


2. A brefe Comedye or Emerlude of Lt 


TFohan Baptyſtes preachyng in the 
Hilderne fe, the crafty aſſaultes of the 
Arypocrytes, with the gloryouſe. bap- 
ty/me of the Lorde Feſus Chriſt. Com- 
pyledby Fohan Bale, Anno 1538. 8vo. 
Re-printed in the Harleian Miſ- 
cellany, vol. I. p. 37. 

3. A brefe Comedye or Fnterlude, 
concernynge the temptayan of uur Lorde 
end Savvy Feſus Chriſt by Sathan in 


#he deſurt. Compyled by Johan 


Bale, Anno 1538, 8vo. 
497, 498.) 

According to Ames all theſe 
pieces were originally printed 
abroad. | 
He has alſo tranſlated the Tra- 
gedies of Pammac/iius ; and, in his 
account of the writers. of Britain, 
beſides the plays already m:ntion- 


(Ames 
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ed, he has has given the following 
liſt of his other dramatic perſvr, 
mances. 


1. Of Chrift when he was tau 


2 
} 


es 


4 
19 


Years old, one Comedy. 1 
2. Of Baptiſm and Temptatin 

two Comedies. 2 
3. Of Lazarus raiſed from tu 

Dead, one Comedy. | A 
4. Of the Councells of Bi/hops, ons 


Comedy. 10 
5. Of Simon the Leper, one Co- No 
medy, ay 
6. Of the Lord's Supper and auuſſ N rep 
ing the Feet, one Comedy. for 
7. Of the Paſſion of Chry}t, tw - 
Comedies. 


8. Of the Sepulture and Reſur- ina 


rection, two Comedies. ani 
9. Upon both Marriages of t Ne 
King. lav 


10. Againſt Momus's and Zoiluss to 
11. The Treachieries of the Papyfis, ll me 
12. Againſt thoſe who adulterar i im 
the Word of God. 1 bn 
13. Of Fohn, King of England. fo1 
14. Of the Impoftures of Thom th 


Becket. th 
15. Corruptions of the Divi ®' 
s. a | to 
16. The Image of Love. th 


Bax cROP T, Joan. This autho BW va 
was by proſeſſion a ſurgeon ; and fe 
happening to have a good deal of er 
practice among the young witsand WF EV 
frequenters of the theatres, whom WF P' 
the warm favours they had met he 
with among the fair devotees of WW ar 
the Paphian goddeſs drove to ſeck al 
his advice and aſſiſtance, he ac- 4 
quired from their converſation 2 un 
paſſion for the muſes, and an in- 4 
clination to ſignalize himſelf in U 
their ſervice : in conſequence of 
which inclination he made two eſ-· Ml *: 
ſays in the dramatic way, neither 
of which are devoid of merit, not 
failed of meeting with ſome de- 
gree of ſucceſs, viz. 

1. Sertorius. Trag, 4to. 1679. 


2 
* * 


* 


> followin 
tic perſor. 


Teniptatin, 
15 
from t 
ockain's Poems, 8vo. 
cops, one | 
„One Co- 


and waſh 


4 


es of th 


4 Zuiluss 


2 Tapyſi. 
adulteratt 


ng land. 
F T homat 


e Divine 


is author 
on; and 
1 deal of 
witsand 
'S, Whom 
had met 
rotees of 
e to ſeek 

he ac⸗ 
ſat ion 2 
d an in- 
nſelf in 
ence of 
two el- 
neither 
Tit, nor 
me de- 


1679. 
|. Heng 


* 3 
2 


was taube 


Ir , two | 


nd Reſur-W 
Wand belonged to the ſociety of 
8 New-Inn. 
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2. Henry II. Trag. 4to. 1692. 
He died 1n the year 1696, and 
es interred in St. Paul's, Covent- 
>arden. It is not improbable that 
e might be related to, of a de- 
-endant from, Mr. Thomas Ban- 
roft, of Swanton in Derbyſhire, 
hom Sir Afton Cockaine has ce- 
ebrated as a poet of eſteem. ' See 
1658. p. 
03. 112, 116. 156. | 
Coxeter attributes another play 


Wo this author, which however he 
ays he made a preſent both of the 
reputation and profits of to Mount- 


ort the player. It was entitled, 
: Edward III. Trag. 4to. 1691. 
l Joux. This gentle- 
man was bred an attorney at law. 


The dry ſtudy of the 
law however not being ſo ſuitable 
to his natural diſpoſition as the 
more elevated flights of poetical 
imagination, he quitted the pur- 


ſuit of riches in the Inns of Court, 


for the paying his attendance on 


| thoſe ragged jades the Muſes in the 


theatre, Here however he found 
his rewards by no means adequate 
to his deſerts. His emoluments at 
the beſt were precarious, and the 
various ſucceſſes of his pieces too 
feelingly convinced him of -the 
error in his choice, This how- 
ever did not prevent him from 
purſuing with chearſulneſs the path 
he had taken ; his thirſt of fame, 
and warmth of poetical enthuſiaſm, 
alleviating to his imagination many 
diſagreeable circumſtances, which 
indigenee, the too frequent atten- 
dant on poetica! purſuits often 
threw him into. 

His turn wasentirely to Trapedy. 
His merit in which is of a pecu- 
liar kind, For at the ſame time 
that his language muſt be conſeſſed 
to be extremely unpoetical, and 
his numbers uncouth and inharmo- 
nious; nay, even his characters 
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very far from being ſtrongly mark- 
ed or diitinguithed, and his Epi- 
ſodes extremely irregular ; yet It 
is impoſſible to avoid being deeply 
affected at the repreſentation, and 
even at the reading of his tragic 
pieces. This is owing in the ge- 
neral to an happy choice of his 
ſubjects, which are all borrowed 
from hiſtory, either real or roman- 
tic, and indeed the moſt of them 
from cireumſtances in the annals 
of our own country, which, not 
only from their being familiar to 
our continual recollection, but even 
from their having ſome degree of 
relation to ourſelves, we are apt to 
receive with a kind of partial pre- 
poſſeſſion, and a E 
to be pleaſed. He has conſtantly 
choſen as the baſis of his plays 
ſuch tales as were in themſelves 
and their well-known cataſtrophes 
moſt truly adapted to the purpoſes 
of the drama. He has indeed but 
little varied from the ſtrictneſs of 
hiſtorical facts, yet he ſeems to 
have made it his conſtant rule to 
keep the ſcene perpetually alive, 
and never ſuffer his characters to 
droop. His verſe is not poetry, 
but proſe run mad. Vet will the 
falſe gem ſometimes approach ſo 
near in glitter to the true one, at 
leaſt in the eyes of all but the real 
Connoifſeurs (and how ſmall a 
part of an audience are to be 
ranked in this claſs, will need no 
ghoſt to inform us), that bombaſt 
will frequently — for the true 
ſublime, and where it is render- 
ed the vehicle of incidents in 
themſelves affecting, and in which 
the heart is apt to intereſt itſelf, it 
will perhaps be found to have a 
ſtronger power on the human paſ- 
ſions than even that property to 
which it is in reality no more than 
a bare ſuccedaneum, And from 
theſe principles it is that we muſt 
account for Mrs. Banks's writings 
| having 


* 


having in the general drawn more 
tears from, and excited more ter- 
ror in, even judicious audiences, 
than thoſe of much more correct 
and more truly poetical authors. 
The Tragedies he has left be- 
hind him are ſeven in ..umber, 
and are as follow : 
1. Rival Kings. Tr, 4to. 167. 
2, Deſtruction of Troy. Tr. 4to. 
1669. 
3. Virtue betrayed. Tr. 4to. 1682. 
4. Iſland Queens. Tr. 4to. 1684. 
5. Unhappy Favourite, Tr. 4to. 
1785. . | 
6. Innocent Uſurper. Tr. 4to, 1694. 
7. Cyrus the Great. Tr. 4 to. 1696. 
Ok theſe few have been per- 
formed ſor ſome years paſt, ex- 
cepting the>»Un/happy Favourite, or 
Earl of Efſex, which continued 
till very lately, a ſtock tragedy at 
both theatres. Mr. Jones's Tra- 
gedy on the ſame ſubject, which 
came out in 1753, and fince that 
another by Mr. Brooke (both which 
ſee an account of in their proper 
laces), ſeem however to have 
Panidhed that alſo from the ſtage ; 
at leaſt for a while. Yet I cannot 
help obſerving to the honour of 
Mr. Bank's play, that although 
theſe two writers, and another of 
eminence, viz. Mr. Ralph, have 
all handled the ſame ſtory in ſome- 
what a different manner, yet they 
have all concurred in borrowing 
many paſſages from his Tragedy ; 


and moreover, that whatever ad- 


vantage their pieces may have over 
his in ſome reſpects, yet in point of 
Pathos, which ought to be one of 
the great aims of Tragedy, he ſtill 
ſtands ſuperior to them all. 
The writers on dramatic ſubjects 
have not aſcertained either the 
| year of the birth or that of the 
death of. this author. His laſt re- 
mains however lie interred in the 
church of St. James's, Weſtmin- 
ſter. 


ww] 


Coxeter in his MS. notes ſays, that 
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BARcLA r, Sir WILLIAM. 0 1 
this gentleman I know no mon 
than that he lived in the reigns of 


K. James I. and K. Charles I. and | 
that he was the author one play 


entitled, | 
The Loft Lady, 


1639. 


BaxForD, RICHARD. 


him except that he wrote. 


Tue Virgin Queen. Tr. 8vo, 1 720. 
_ BarkeR, Mr. A gentleman of 
this name is ſaid by all the wri- 
ters, to have been the author of WM 


two dramatic pieces, whole titles 
are as follow, 

1. Beau defeated. Com. 

2. Fidelia and Fortunatus. | 

But that thefe plays were writ- 
ten by Mr. Barker, I cannot but 
entertain adoubt. The former of 
them hath the name of Mrs. Pix 
to it as the author; and the latter 
1s probably of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, a play with that title 
being entered at Stationer's Hall 
on the 12th of Nov. 1584: and 


Mr. Baker, who wrote Fidelia and 
Fortunatus, 1s a different per- 
{on from him who was author of 


the Beau defeated. 


BaxnarD, Mr. This gentle- | 


man 1s the author of a volume, en- 
titled, Virtue the Source of Pleaſuue, 
8yo. 1757, in which are two dra- 
matic pieces, entitled, 
1. The ſome what. 
2. Edward the Sixth. | 
Barnes Barnaby. Was * 
younger ſon of Richard Barnes, bi- 
ſhop of Durham, but born in York- 
ſhire, 1569. He became a ſtudent 
of Brazen Noſe College in 1586, 
but left the Univerſity without a 
degree. He afterwards went tothe 
French 


Tr. Com, 410. 
Thü 


gentleman was, I believe, of Exe 
ter College, in Oxford, and took 
his degree of M. A. Nov. 25, 1720. 
Jam entirely unacquainted with 
any farther particulars concerning 


D A 


1AM, nch ſervice, under the earl of 
no moriex, in 1591 3 but when he 
reigns Ha is unknown. Beſides ſeveral 
les I. ani ems, he publiſhed one Play, 


one play, led : 
| =7 Je Devil's Charter. Trag. 4to. 
W,,.czox, RogERKT, Eſq. This 


b. Thü mor was born in the year 
„of Exe. Pzo. He received the earlier 
and took rds of his education at Cam- 
25, 1729. Niage, after which he became a 
ated with Member of the honourable ſo- 
ncerning WiWety of Gray's-Inn. During his 


Widence at the univerſity, and 
Need when he was no more 
an ſeventeen years of age, he 
rote a Novel, called, 7 he Cyprian 
W:ademy, in which he introduced 
Se two firſt of the dramatic 
ieces mentioned below. The 
ird of them is a much more re- 
lar and perfect Play, and was 


70, 1720 
leman of 
the wri- 
uthor of 
e titles 


1 


re writ- Nrobably written when the author 
mot but Mad attained a riper age. The 
ormer of Names of them are as follow: 

Mrs. Pix 1. Deorum Dona. Mal. j p 
he latter 2. Gripus and Hegio. P. e 
Queen 3. Mirza. Trag. vo. 8vo. N. D. 
1at title M hillips and Wiaffantley have alſo 
r's Hall Nuributed ſome other Plays in him 
4 : and hut on what foundation I know 
ys, that Mot, viz. 

elia and Dick Scorner. Com. 

it per- Don Quixote. Com. 

thor of Deſtruction of Feruſalem, 

Marriage of Wit and Science. 
gentle- Together with Maſques and In- 
me, en- trludes; all which howeve. Lang- 
leaſune, WMhiine denies to be his, as he allo 
vo dra- does Philips's aſſertion that any of 

is pieces were ever repreſent on 
on the ſtage. _ 
| Mr. Baron had a great intimacy 
Was a ich the celebrated Mr. James 
es, bi- Howell, the great traveller, in 
York- Whoſe collection of Letters there 
tudent WM one to this gentleman (See How- 
1586, Nells Letters, B. 3. Letter 17.) who 
out a was at that time at Paris-——To }. 
tothe Mr. Howell in particular, and to 


"rench 


f «1 


B- A 


all the ladies and gentlewomien of 
England in general, he has dedi- 
cated his romance. | 
Barry, Lopowick Eſq; What 
this Gentleman's rank in life was 
ſeems ſomewhat difficult to deter- 
mine, The writers on dramatic 
ſubjects, viz. Langbaine, Jacob, 
Gildon, Whincop, &c. ſtiling him 
only Mr. Lodowick Barry; whereas 
Anth. Wood, in his Athen. Oxon. 
vol. I. p. 629, call him Lodo- 
wick Lord Barry, which title Coxe- 
ter in his MS. has alſo beſtowed on 
bim. This 1s however . poſitively 
denied by Whincop, p. 91. But 
let this be as it may, all authors 
agree that he was of an ancient 
and honourable family 1n Ireland, 
that he flouriſhed about the mid- 
dle of K, James the firſt's reign, 
and that he wrote one dramatic 
piece, entitled, 
Ram Alley. C. 4to. 1610. D. C. 
BAs KER, THoMas. Toa gen- 
tleman of this name, Langbaine 
informs us ſome of the old cata- 
logues have attributed the being 
author of a play printed with the 
letters T. D. in the title page, and 
called. e . 
The Bloody Banquet. 
1620. | | 
BAT E, HEN Rv. An author yet 
living, more celebrated forſconduct- 


Trag. 4to. 


ing a miniſterial News- paper than 


for his dramatic writing. and ſti 
more for his duels than either. He 
is the ſon of a clergyman who had 
a living at or near Chelmsford in 
Eſſex, and is himſelf in orders. 
He is poſſeſſed of ſome church pre- 
ferment, but where it is ſituated is 
unknown. His dramatie works 
are the followipg. 

1. Henry and | wn Interl. 8 vo 
1774. 

2. The Rival Candidates, Com. 
Op. 8vo. 1775. | 
3. The loch Jad White. 


Com Op. 8vo. 1776. 


4. © he 


notice © 
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4. The Flitch of Bacon. C. O. 
vo. 1778. 
BeaumonT, FRAxcis, and 


Joun FLETCHER. 

As theſe two gentlemen were, 
while living, the moſt inviolable 
friends and inſeparable compa- 


nions z as in their works alſo they 


were united, the Oreſtes and Py- 
lades of the poetical world ; it 
would be a kind of injury done to 
the Manes of their friendſhip, 
ſhould we here, after death, ſepa- 
zate thoſe names which before it 
were found fot ever joined. For 
this reaſon we thall, under this 


ſingle article, deliver what we have 


been able to collect concerning 
both, yet for the ſake of order, it 
will be proper firſt to take ſome 

f thoſe particulars which 
ſeparate relate to each. Firſt 
then, as his name ſtands at the 


head of this article, we will begin 


* 


with i | 
Francis BEAUMONT. This 
gentleman was deſcended from a 
very ancient family of that name, 
ſeated at Grace-Dieu in Leiceſter- 
ſhire. His grand-father, John 
Beaumont, had been maſter of the 
Rolls, and his father, Francis Beau- 
mont, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. Nor 
was his deſcent leſs honoutable on 
the fide of his mother, whoſe name 
was Anne, the daughter of George 


Pierrepoint of Home Pierrepoint 


in the county of Nottingham, Eſq; 


and of the ſame family from which 
the preſent Duke of Kingſton de- 
rives his anceſtry. 

Our poet however appears to 
have been only a younger ſon, 
Jacob mentioning a brother of his 
by the title of Sir Henry Beau- 
mont, though Cibber with more 
propriety in his Lives of the Poets, 
vol. I. p. 157. calls him Sir John 
RKeaumont. He was born in the 
year 1585, and received his edu- 


any 


Oth day of which he was interret 


BE 
cation at Cambridge, but 
what College is a point which 
have not been able to trace. 
afterwards was entered a ſtudy 
in the Inner Temple. It is » 
however apparent that he ml 
reat proficiency in the lu 
that being a ſtudy probably 9 
dry and unentertaining to be 2 
tended to by a man of his fertig 
and ſprightly genius. And i 
deed, we ſhould ſcarcely he fu 
priſed to find that he had giveny 
application to any ſtudy but px 
try, nor attended on any court h 
that of the Muſes ; but on the c 
trary our admiration might fix i 
ſelf in the oppoſite extreme, anllf 
fill us with aſtoniſhment at th 
greatneſs of his genius and rap 
dity of his pen, when we lod 
back on the voluminouſneſs of hi 
works, and then enquire into tie 
time allowed him for them; work 
that might well have taken up 
long life to have executed. For 
although out of fifty three play 
which are collected together as th: 
labours of theſe united author, 
Mr. Beaumont was concerned in 
much the greateſt part of then, 
yet he did not live to complete hi 
thirtieth year, the king of terron 
ſummoning him away in the be— 
zinning of March, 1615. on the 


ting 
ime 
Urn 
DUr 


in the entrance of St. Benedict 
chapel at Weſtminfter-Abbey. He 
left behind him only one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Frances Beaumont, who 
muſt then have been an infant, 2 
ſhe died in Leiceſte.ſhire ſince the 
year 1700. She had been poſſeſſ 
ed of ſeveral MS. poems of her 
father's writing, but the envion 
Irith ſeas, which robbed the world 
of that invaluable treaſure, there 
maining part of Sper ſer's Fart 
Queen, deprived it alſo of thelt 
poems, which were loſt in be 
voyage for Ireland, in which lia 

kingdom ö 


BE 


; bt tingdom ſhe had reſided for ſome 
which ime in the family of the duke of 
race. Hrmond. Let us now proceed to 
a ſtudeſi ur ſecond author. 
It is u oun FLETCHER, This gen- 
he mii leman was not more meanly de- 
the E cended than his poetical colleague; 
bably is father, the Rev. Dr. Fletcher, 
to be 2 aving been firſt made biſhop of 
his feri ritto by queen Elizabeth, and 
And i ſterwards by the ſame monarch, 
ly be ſu n the year 1593, tranſlated to the 
d given ich and honourable ſee of Lon- 
y but po on. Our poet was born in 16576, 
court and was, as well as his friend, 
n the cofeducated at Cambridge, where he 
ght fix i ade a great proficiency in his 
reme, aſtudies, and was accounted a very 
nt at Mood ſcholar. His natural viva- 
and rapfcity of wit, for which he was re- 
| we lotfWmarkable, ſoon rendered him a de- 
1eſs of hyWwotee to the muſes ; and his cloſe 
e into tlettention to their ſervice, and for- 
em; worn tunate connection with a genius 
ken up equal to his own, ſoon raiſed him 
ted. Foto one of the higheſt places in the 
Wee platemple of poetical fame. As he 
ther as the was born near ten years before Mr. 
d author Beaumont, ſo did he alſo ſurvive 
cerned him by an equal number of years; 
of then the general calamity of a plague, 
mplete Which happened in the year 1625, 
of terronlinvolving him in its great deſtruc- 
n the beton, he being at that time forty 
5. on theWWnine years of age. 
s interteiſ During the joint lives of theſe 
BenediC: two great poets, it appears that 
bbey. HeiMihey wrote nothing ſeparately; ex- 
le daugh-Wcepting one little piece by each, 
10nt, whoBWwhich ſeemed of too trivial a na- 
infant, ture for either to require aſſiſtance 
> ſince the Hin, viz. The Faithful Shepherdeſs, a 
en poſſe Pastoral, by Fletcher; and The 
ns of het WMa/oue of Gray's-Inn Gentlemen, by 
e env10 WPcaumont, Yet what ſhare each 
the world bad in the writing or defigning of 
re, the re ¶ be pieces thus compoſed by them 
er's Taggen, there is no poſſibility of 
of thele determining. It is however gene- 
ot in ber raly allowed that Fletcher's pecu- 
in whicl lartalent was quit ; and Beaumont's 
kingdom Vo I. I: | 


was the latter 


— . 
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though much the younger man, 
judgment. Nay, ſo extraordinary 
roperty in Mr. 
Beaumont, that it is recorded of 
the great Ben Johnſon, who ſeems 
moreover to have had a ſufficient 
degree of ſelf-opinion of his own 
abilities, that he conſtantly, ſo long 


as this gentleman lived, ſubmitted 


his own writings to his cenſure, 
and, as it is thought, availed him- 
ſelf of his judgment at leaſt in the 
correcting, if not even in the con- 
triving all his plots. 

It is probable, therefore, that the 
forming the plots and contriving 
the conduct of the fable, the writ- 
ing of more ſerious and pathetic 

arts, and lopping the redundant 
. of Metcher's wit, whole 
luxuriance, we are told, frequent- 
ly ſtood in need of caſtigation, might 
be in general Beaumont's portion 
in the work; while Fletcher, whoſe 
converſation with the Beau Monde 
(which indeed both of them from 
their births and ſtations in life had 
been ever accuſtomed to), added to 
the volatile and lively turn he poſ- 
ſeſſed, rendered him perfectly ma- 
ſter of dialogue and polite lan- 
guage, might execute the deſigns 

ormed by the other, and raiſe the 
ſuperſtructure of thoſe lively and 
{pirited ſcenes which Beaumont 
had only laid the foundation of; 
and in this he was ſo ſucceſsful, 
that though bis wit and raillery 
were extremely keen and poignant 
yet 5 were at the ſame time ſo 
perfectly genteel, that they uſed 
rather to pleaſe than diſguſt the 
very perſons on whom they ſeemed 
to reſlect. Yet that Fletcher was 
not intirely excluded from à ſhare 
in the conduct of the drama, may 
be gathered from a ſtory related 
by Winſtanley, viz. that our two 
bards having concerted the rough 
draught of a tragedy over a bottle 
of wine at the tavern, Fletcher, 


C faid, 


* 
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. theatre. 
- Intereſting and well managed, the 


BE 
{aid he would undertake to kl] the 
King; which words being overheard 
by the waiter, who had not hap- 
pened to have been witneſs to the 
context of their- converſation, he 
lodged an information of treaſon 
againſt them. But on their ex- 


planation of it only to mean the. 


deſtruction of a theatrical monarch 
their loyalty moreover being un- 
queſtioned;theaffair ended in a jeſt. 

On the whole, the- works of 
theſe authors have undoubtedly 
very great merit, and ſomeof their 
pieces deſervedly ſtand on the liſt 
of the preſent ornaments of the 
The plots are ingenious, 


characters ſtrongly marked, and 


the dialogue ſprightly and natural; 


. yet there is in the latter a coarſe- 


neſs which is not ſuitable to the 
politeneſs of the preſent age, and 
a fondneſs of repartee, which fre- 


quently runs into obicenity, and 
which we may ſuppoſe was the 


vice of that time, ſince even the 
delicate Shakſpeare himſelf is not 
entirely free from it. But as theſe 


Authors have more of that kind of 


wit than the laſt mentioned writer, 
it is not to be wondered if their 
works were, in the licentious reign 
of Charles II. preferred to his. 
Now, however, to the honour of 
the preſent taſte be it ſpoken, the 
tables are entirely turned; and 
while Shak ſpeare's immortal works 
are our conſtant and daily fare, 
thoſe of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
though delicate in their kind, are 
only occaſionally ſerved up, and 
even then great pains is ever taken 
to clear them of that fumet, which 


the Haut gout of their contempora- 


ries conſidered as their ſupremeſt 
reliſh, but which the more unde- 
pra ved taſte of ours has been juſt- 


ly thought to Took on as what it 
really 15, no more than a corrupted 


and unwholeſome taiat. 


L 18 
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The pieces they have left h | 


hind them are as follow : 
1. 7 he woman Hater. C. 
4to 


160% 


and Gray's-Inn. 
Beaumont.) 


3. The Knight of the Burnin 


Pefile. C. 1613. gto. 

4. Cupid's Revenge. 
1615. 4to. 
5. 4 he Scornful Lady. C. 191 
ao. | 
6. The King and no King. T. 
1619. 4to. 


4to. 


8. Thierry and T heodoret. | 
162 1. 4to. | 


9. Philaſter. L. C. 1622. 4to. 
10. The Faithful Shepherdeſs. ! 
N. D. 4to. (By Fletcher). 

11. The Two Noble Kinſmen. | 
C. 1634. 4to. 

12. 1 he Elder Brother. C. 165 

to. : 

13. Monſieur Thomas. C. 1650 
4to. 
14. Y/itwithout Money. C. 165 

to. 

15. Rollo. T. 1539. 4to. 

16. Rule a Wife and have all 
C. 1640. 4to. | 

17. The Night Walker. C. 164 
4to. 

The following 34 Plays ve 
firſt publiſhed together in Fo. 16 
18. 7 he Mad Lower. T. C. 
19. 7 he Spani/h Curate. C. 

20. The Little French Lawyer. 

21. The Cuftom of the Country. 
7 he Noble Gentlaman. T.\ 


22. 
23. The Captain. 
24. 4 he Beggar's Bu/h. C. 


The Coxcomb. C. 

The Falſe One. T. 

The Chances. C. 

7 he Loyal i ubject. T. 

The Laws of Candy. T. 

T he Lover's Progreſs. I. 

The Iſland Princeſs. TC 
| 32. 


25 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
1. 


2. Maſque of the Inner Teny | 
1612. 4to. (i 
; F. 


T. «lf 


7. he Maid's Tragedy. 161 2" 


> left be a 
5 
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32. The Humorous Lieutenant. T. 


| f The Nice Palour. T. C. 
S. 16088 4. % Maid in the Mill. C. 
ner Jen 35. The Propheteſs, T. 
Ato. ( 36. Bonduca. T 


5 Burnin 


1 «ba 


e 
Ling. T. 


dy. 1619 0 


odoret. I 


622. 4to, 
herdeſs. | 
letcher). 
Inſmen. | 


37. The Sea Voyage. T. C. 

38. The Double Marriage. T. C. 

39. The P.lgrim. C. 

40. The Kn ght of Malta. T. 

41. The Woman's Prize. C. 

42. Love's Cure. C. 

4.3. The Honejt Man's Fortune, C. 
44. The Queen of Corinth. T. C. 

45. Women pleajed. C. 

46. A Wife for a Month, T. C. 
47. Wit and ſeveral Weapons. C. 

48. Valentinian. T. 

49. The Fair Maid of the Inn. 


50. Love's Pilgrimage. T. C. 
51. Four Plays in One. 
52. The Wild Gooſe Chaſe. C. 


6 


Fo. 1679. 
53. The Widiw. By Jonſon, 
Fletcher, and Middleton, 4to. 1652. 
54. The Feweller of Amſterdam , 
or, 7 he Hague. By Fletcher, Field, 
and Maſſinger. N. P. 


r. C. 167 
. C. 163 


3. C. 1008 co 77. Faithful Friend. C. N. P. 
FR 56. A Right Woman. C. Both 
5e ali by Beaumont and Fletcher, N. P. 


y. C. 164 
Plays we 


in Fo. 167 
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57. The H.ftory of Mador King 


of Brittain. By Beaumont, N. P. 


BECKINGHAM, CHARLES. This 
gentleman was the ſon of a linen- 


draperinFleet-ſtreet. He was edu- 
catedat that great nurſery of learn- 
ing Merchant-Taylor's-School, un- 


_— der the learned Dr. Smith. where 
"Oo he made a very great proficiency 
> 4 all his ſtudies, and gave the 
TOE ron geſt teſtimonials of very extra- 
A C. ordinary abilities. In poetry more 
* particularly he very early diſco- 
1 vered an uncommon genius, two 
5 dramatic pieces of his writing be- 
4. T. ing repreſented on the ſtage before 
0 . ebad well compleated his twen- 
wh? ＋. lieh year; and thoſe not ſuch as 
> + TO ered the leaſt indulgence or al- 
144 6 4 * 
32. 
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lowance on account of his years, 
but ſuch as bore evidence to a 
boldneſs of ſentiment, an accuracy 
of dition, an ingenuity of con- 
duct, and a maturity of judgment, 
which would have done honour to 
a much more ripened age. The 
titles of his Plays, both of which 
were Tragedies, are, 

1. Scipio Africanus. 12mo. 1718. 

2. Henry IV. of France. 8 vo. 1720. 

At the repreſentation of the firſt- 
mentioned piece, his ſchool- maſter 
Dr. Smith, as a peculiar mark of 
diſtinction and regard to the merit 
of his pupil, gave all his boys a 
holiday on the afternoon of the 
author's benefit, in order to afford 
an opportunity, to ſuch of them as 
pleaſed, to pay their compliments 
to their ſchool- fellow on that oc- 
caſion. 

He was born in 1699, and be- 
ſides theſe dramatic pieces wrote 
ſeveral other poems ; but his ge- 
nius was not permitted any very 
long period to expand itſelf in; 
for he died on the 18th of February 
1733, In the 32d year of his age. 

BEDLOE, Capt. WILLIAM. 
perjured wretch, at the time he 
lived, made himſelf hetter known 
and more conſidered on account of 
his actions than his writings, hav- 
ing been a very principal and uſe- 
folevidince in the diſcovery of the 
Popiſh plot in the reign of king 
Charles II. The particulars of that 
important event may be ſeen b 
looking into any of the Engli 
hiſtorians relating to that period; 
and captain Bedloe's life, which 
contained little extraordinary ex- 
cepting what concerned the ſaid 
plot, having been written by an 
unknown hand, and publiſhed in 


his 


1681, 8vo. being the yearaſter his 


death, we ſhall refer our readers 

to thatwork, and only proceed to 

the mention of one dramatic piece, 

which he publiſhed in his fe- 
C 4 ö time, 


», 
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time, although never aQed. It is 
entitled, 
The Excommunicated Prince. Tr. 
Fo. 1679. 


The printer having, without the 
author's knowledge,addedaſecond 
title, and called it“ Ihe Pop Plot 
* ina Play, greatly excited the 
curioſity of the public; who were 
however,much diſappointed when 
they found the plan of the piece to 
be founded on a quite different 
ſtory. Anth. a Wood, in his 
Athene Oxon. vol. ii. p. 884. will 
not allow the captain the merit of 
this play: but aſſerts that it was 
written partly, if not entirely, by 
one Tho. Walter, M. A. of Fefus 
College, Oxford. . 

Mr. Macpherſon is ſuppoſed to 
repreſent him very juſtly in the fol- 
Towing account: He roſe from a 

*Ffootboy, or common runner of 
<< meflages, into a livery ſervant of 
the lord Bellaſis. To the baſe- 
„ neſs of his birth, he added the 
loweſt depravity of the mind. 
He was by nature a knave, and 
followed iniquity from inclina- 
tion, more than from profit. Ac- 
„tive in his perſon, . and a wan- 
derer from diſpoſition, he was a 
Ekind of poſt or letter carrier be- 
* yond ſea; and, in that ſervile 
condition, he found an opportu- 
* nity to become acquainted with 
**the:names, and the more obvious 
concerns, of people of note on 
the continent. He converted his 
knowledge into the means of 
“ ſharping. He went under falſe 
**-names ; he borrowed money by 
fraud; he forged recommenda- 
tions; he 40: Mr men of fi- 
** gure. Under the character of an 
* Engliſhman of rank, he traverſed 
Italy; he paſſed through France; 
he travelled to Spain marking 
* his way with frauds, cheatry, 
** robbery, and lies. Habituated 


to puniſhments, and ſeaſoned to 
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e priſons, he became hardened ;, K 
_ ue the animadverſions of the 
cc 


aw; and though he fed, half hb 


time, with common felons, ou: 


of the alms-baſket, he was alway 
<< prepared for any wickedneſs that 
* promiſed temporary profit.” | 

Fe died at Briſtol, Auguſt 20, 
1680. 

Benn, ApHRARA, or XPHRI. 
Some kind of diſpute has ariſen i 
regard to this lady's chriſtian name, 
in conſequence of Langbaine's hay: 
ing attributed that of Aſtræa to her 
as a real name, which was indeed 
no more than a poetical one, by 
which ſhe was known and addreſſed 
by her contemporaries. She wasa 

entlewoman by birth, being de- 
3 from a very good family, 
whoſe reſidence was in the city of 
Canterbury, She was born ſome 
time in Charles I's reign, but in 
what year is uucertain. Her {a 
ther's name was Johnſon, who, 
through the intereſt of the lord 
Willoughby, to whom he was fe- 
lated, being appointed ' heutenant- 
general of Surinam, and fix and 
thirty iſlands. undertook a journey 
to the Weſt-Indies, taking with him 
his whole family, among whom was 
our poeteſs, at that time very young. 
Mr. Johnſon died in the voyage; 
but 1 reaching Surinam, 


ſettled there for ſome years. 


Here it was that ſhe learned the 
Hiſtory of, and acquired a perſona 
intimacy with, the American Princ: 
Oroonoſo, and his beloved Imoinds, 
whoſe adventures ſhe has herſelf 
pathetically related in her celc- 
brated Novel of that name, ard 
which Mr. Southerne afterwarcs 
made ſuch an admirable uſe of in 
making it the ground-work of one 
of the beſt Tragediesin the Engliſh 
language. Her intimacy with 5 

rince, and the intereſt ſhe took i 
his concerns, added to her o 
youth: and beauty, afforded an 05. 

: portun!'y 


o 


dened x. B E 
ns of the Wi portunity to the ill· natured and cen- 
half hi BT {orious to accuſe her of a nearer 
ons, ou: connection with him than that of 
asalway friendihip. This, however, a lady 
2 W of her acquaintance, who has pre- 
Ine. bed ſome Memoirs of her Lite to 
guſt 20, an edition of her Novels, takes great 
5 W pains, and I think very much to the 
- M1. WE purpoſe, to acquit her of. 
ariſen n On her return to London, ſhe 
an name, pecame the wife of one Mr. Behn, 
ne's hav- Wl a merchant, reſiding in that city, 
=a to her I but of Dutch extraction. How 
s indeed Wi long he lived after their marriage, 
m—_— i; not very apparent, probably not 
1 ; very long ; for herwit and abilities 
wy ere, having brought her into high eſti- 
* ml mation at court, King Charles II. 
a fami ' WE fixed on her as a proper perſon to 
” en WE tranſact ſome affairs of importance 
FL 1 abroad during the courſe of the 
„ but 15 Dutch war. To this purpoſe ſhe 
Her vent over to Antwerp, where, by 
wy = her intrigues and gallantries, ſhe ſo 
the lord far crept into the — of ſtate, as 
- Was te to anſwer the ends propoſed by 
-utenant- tending her over. Nay, in the 
ſix and latter end of 1666, ſhe, by means 
N re of the influence ſhe had over 
with one Vander Albert, a Dutchman 
hom of eminence, whoſe heart was 
) Y0U0% T warmly attached to her, worm- 
YO!" > Wi ed ont of him the deſign formed by 
Sura, De Ruyter, in conjunction with the 
FS. 40 family of the De Wits, of ſailing 
en vp the Thames, and burning the 
_ Engliſh ſhips in their harbours, 
an ys which they afterwards put in exe- 
— cution at Rocheſter. This ſhe im- 
herſe a mediately communicated to the 
her ce ; Engliſh court ; but though theevent 
me, , proved her intelligence to be well 
2 grounded, yet it was at that time 
u r. he only laughed at, which together, 
rk 0 - brobably, with no great inclination 
e Eng 0 thewn to reward her for the pains 
d he had been at, determined her ta 
e too drop all farther thoughts of politi- 
her „al #ftairs, and during the remain- 
2d an p der of her ſtay at Antwerp, to give 
ortun!f bers. 1 
p erſelf up entirelyto the gajetyand 
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gallantries of the place. Vander 
Albert continued his addreſſes, and 
after having made ſome unſucceſs- 
ful attempts to obtain the poſſeſſion 
of her perſon on eaſier terms than 
matrimony, at length conſented to 
make her his wife: but while he 
was preparing at Amſterdam for a 
journey to England with that in- 
tent, a fever carried him off, and 
left her free of any amorous en- 
ee She was alſo ſtrongly 
olicited by a very old man, of the 
name of Van Bruin, at whoſe ex- 
pence ſhe diverted herſelf for atime, 
and then rejected him with that ri- 
dicule which his abſurd addreſſes 
juſtly merited. 

In her voyage back to England, 
ſhe was very near being loſt, the 
veſſel ſhe was in being driven on the 
coaſt by a ſtorm ; but happening to 
founder within ſight of land, the 
paſſengers were, by the timely aſ- 
ſiſtance of boats from the ſhore, all 
fortunately preſerved. | 

From this period the devoted her 
life entirely to pleaſure and the 
Muſes. Her works are extremely 
numerous, and all of them have a 
lively and amorous turn. It is no 
wonder then that her wit ſhould gain 
her the eſteem of Mr. Dryden, 
Southerne, and other men of ge- 
nius; as her beauty, of which in her 
younger part of life ſhe poſſeſſed a 
great ſhare, did the love of thoſe of 
gallantry. Nor does ſhe appear to 
have been any ſtranger to the delt- 
cate ſenſations of that paſſion, as 
appears from ſome of her letters to 
a ee with whom ſhe cor- 
reiponded under the name of Ly- 
cidas, and who ſeems not to have 
returned her flame with equal ar- 
dour, or received it with that rap- 
ture her charms might well have 
been expected to command. 

Her works, as I have before 
obſerved, were very numerous, con- 
— of Plays, Novels, Poems, Let- 


3 ters, 


1 
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ters, &c. But as our preſent de- 
ſign only authorizes our taking 
notice of her dramatic pieces, we 
thall hereto ſubjoin a lift of them, 
amounting to ſeventeen in num- 
ber, viz. 

1. Forced Marriage. T. C. 4to. 


1671. | 

2. The Amorous Prince. C. 4to. 
1671. | 

3. The Dutch Lover. C. 4to, 
1673 ; | 


Abdelazar. T. 4to. 1677. 

5. The Town Fop. C. 4to. 1677. 

6. The Rover. C. Part I. 4to. 
1677. 

7. Sir Patient Fancy. C. 4to. 
1678. 


1679. | 
9. The Rover. C. Part II. to, 
1681. Es | 
10. The City Heireſs. C. gto. 
1682. 

11. The falſe Count. C. gto. 
2. - ; 

12. The Roundheuds. C. to. 
1682. | 
13. The Young King. T. C. 4to. 
1683. | | 
; * The Lucky Chance. C. to. 
1687. | 

15. The Emperor of the Myon. F. 
4to. 1687. | 

&o' The Widow Ranter. C. 4to. 
1690. 

The Younger Brother, C. 4to. 
1696. | 

It will appear by this catalogue 
that the turn of her genius was 
chiefly to comedy. As to the cha- 
racter her plays ſhould maintain 

in the records of dramatic hiſtor y. 
it will be difficult to determine, 
ſince their faults and perſections 
ſtand in ſtrong oppoſition to each 
other. In all, even the moſt in- 
different of her pieces, there are 
| ſtrong marks of genius and under- 
ſtanding. Her plots are full of 
buſineſs and ingenuity ; and her 


8. The Feigned Courtezans. C. 4to. 
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dialogue ſparkles with the dazzling 
luſtre of genuine wit, which every 
where glitters among it. But then 
ſhe has been accuſed, and that not 
without great juſtice, of interlard- 
ing her comedies with the moſt 
indecent ſcenes, and giving an in- 
dulgence in her wit to the moſt 
indelicate expreſſions. To this ac- 
cuſation ſhe has herſelf made ſome 
reply in the Preface to the Lucky 
Chance; but the retorting the 
charge of prudery and . 
on her accuſers is far from being 
a ſufficient exculpation of herſell. 
The beſt, and perhaps the only 
true excuſe that can be made for it 
is, that although the might herſelf 
have as great an averſion as any 
one to Joofs ſcenes or too warm de- 
ſcriptions, yet, as the wrote for a 
livelihood, the was obliged to com- 
ply with the corrupt taſte of the 
times. And, as the was a woman, 
and naturally, moreover, of an 
amorous complexion, and wrote in 
an age and to a court of gallantry 
and licentiouſneſs, the latter cir- 
cumftances, added to her neceſſi- 
ties, compelled her to indulge her 
audience in their favourite depra- 
vity, and the former, aſliſted by a 
rapid flaw of wit and vivacity, en- 
abled her ſo to do; ſo that both 
together have given her plays the 
looſe caſt which it is but too appa- 
rent they poſſeſs. | 

Her own private character I ſhall 
vive to my readers in the words 0! 
one of her own female companions, 
who, in the memoirs before-men- 
tioned, prefixed to her novels, 
ſpoke of her thus: © She was, 
ſays this lady, “of a generous, hu- 
* mane diſpoſition, ſomething paſ- 
ſionate, very ſerviceable to her 
* friends in all that was in her 
power, and could ſooner forgive 
f* an injury than do one. She had 
vit, humour, ' good-nature, and 
judgment; the was miſtreſs : 

. g 


dazzling 
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that not 
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all the pleaſing arts of converſa- 
tion: ſhe was a woman of tenſe, 
( and conſequently a lover of 
Zut then 


« pleaſure. For my part, i knew 


her intimately, and never ſaw 
W- aught unbecoming the juſt mo- 


« detty of our ſex; though more 


After a life intermingled with 


E 5umerous diſappointments, which, 


as Mr. Gildon juftly obferves, a 
woman of her f{enfe and merit 
ought never to have met with, and 
in the cloſe of a long indiſpoſition, 
Mrs. Behn - departed from this 


world on the 16th of April 1689, 


and lies interred in the cloyſters of 


| Weſtminſter-Abbey, under a blue 


marble ſtone, againft the firft pil- 
lar in the eaſt ambulatory, with the 


| following inſcription : 


Mrs. Aphra Behn. 
died April the 16th, 
1689. 
Hence lies a proof that wit can newer be 
Defence enoug/t againſt mortality. 


| Revived by Tho. Waine, in reſpect 


to ſo bright a genius. 
BEL CH IE R, DAW BRIDGE“. 


couxr. This gentleman was the 


eldeſt ſon of William Belchier, of 
Gilleſborough in Northampton- 
hire, Eſq. He was firſt entered 
of Corpus Chriſti College, Cam- 
bridge, on March 2, 1597; and 
afterwards of Chriſt Church, Ox- 
ſord, where he took the degree 
of batchelor of arts, Feb. 6, 1600, 
lome years after which he went 
into the United Provinces, and ſet- 
tled at Utrecht, where he wrote, 
or, as Coxeter terms it, tranſlated 
into Englith (from the Dutch, I 
luppoſe) one dramatic piece, called, 
Hans Beer Pat's Inviſible Comedy. 
4to. 1618. 

Phillips and Winſtanley, how- 
ever, among the numerous miſ- 
takes they are guilty of, have at- 


40 gay and free than the folly of ; 
| ® the preciſe will allow.” 
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tributed this piece to Thomas 
Naſh. | 

Mr. Belchier died, in the Low 
Countries, in 1621. 

BERLLAMVY, DAN IE I, ſen. and 
jun. Theſe gentlemen are father 
and fon. The father, as we are 
informed in the title page to their 
works, was Tome time fince of St. 
John's College, Oxford, and the 
ſon of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. They are authors in con- 
junction, and in the year 1946 
publiſhed a collection of miſcel- 
lanies in proſe and verſe, in tvro 
vol. 12mo. in which, among other 
pieces, are ſome which had before 
been printed by the father. The 
names of the ſeveral pieces are as 
follow : | 

1. Innocence betrayed. 

2. Languiſhing Lover, 

3. Love Friumphiant. 
1722. | 

4. Perjured Devotee. 

5. Rival Nympnis. 

6. Rival Prieſls. 

7. Vanguiſhed Live. And 

8. Three ſelect ſcenes of Gua- 
rini's Paſtor Fido. 

All theſe little pieces (the 2d 
and 8th only excepted) were ex- 
preſsly written to be performed by 
the young ladies of Mrs. Bellamy's 
boarding- ſchool at Chelſea. at the 
ſtated periods of breaking up for 
the holydays, for the improvement 
of theniſelves, and the amuſement 
of their parents and friends. They 
are well adapted to the purpoſe, 
being ſhort and conciſe, the plots 
ſimple and familiar, and the lan- 
guage, though not remarkably 
poetical, nor adorred with any 
very extraordinary beauty, yet, on 
the whole far from contemptible. 
They are calculated for ſhewing 
the peculiar talents of the young 
ladies, who' were to appear in 
them; and to fet ſorth the im- 

4 provements 
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provements they had acquired in 
their education, eſpecially in mu- 
fic, to which end ſongs are pretty 
_ laviſhly ' diſperſed through them 
all. Ina word, the deſign on the 


whole 1s laudable ; and 1t were to 


be wiſhed that an example of this 
ſort were to be followed in more 
of the ſeminaries of education both 


male and female, as theſe kinds of velty of plot, variety of incident, 


public exhibitions conſtantly ex- 
cite a degree of emulation which 
awakens talents that might other- 
wile have lain entirely buried in 
obſcurity, and rouzes to a greater 
degree of exertion thoſe which 
have already heen diſcovered. 

BeLLEtRrs, FerTierLace., Of 
this gentleman I can give no ac- 
count, except that he was the au- 
thor of A Delineation of Uni- 
verſal Law.” 4to. The Ends of 
Society.“ yto. 1759, and one play, 
called, 

Injured Innocence. T. 1732, 8vo. 

BELON, PETER. Of this author 
no account is tranſmitted, to us. 
He was, living in 1690 when 
Langbaine publiſhed and wrote 
one play, called, | 

The Mock Duelliſt; or, The 
French Vallet. 4to. 1675. 

BEN NET. PntLie, Eſq. Who 
this gentleman was I know .not. 
His name, however ſtands as the 
author of one piece, entitled, 

T he Beau's Adventures. Farce. 
8vo. 1733. : > 4 

BENTLE V, Thomas. This gen- 
tleman, who is now living, is the 
fon of the late well-known Dr. 
Bentley, the great critic, The 
preſent author is poſſeſſed of con- 
ſiderable literary abilities; yet the 
turn of his genius ſeems not great- 
ly adapted to dramatic writings, 
by the ſpecimen he has given of 
them in a piece which made its 
appearance at Drury Lane Thea- 
tre in the ſummer of 1761. It 
was entitled, | 
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BY 
1. The Wiſhes. N. P. 


It is attempted to be written al. 
ter the manner of the Italian co- 
medy ; but though the author ha; 
ſhewn great knowledge of the 
world, an accuracy of judgment, 
and in ſome paſſages of it a ſtrong W 
poignancy of ſatire, yet on the 
whole it is deficient in that no- 


and vivacity of wit, which are ef- 
ſential to the very exiftence of 
comedy, In ſhort, the author has 
written more like a man of learn- 
ing than genius, more to the clo- 
ſet than the ſtage. It will not, 
therefore perhaps be regretted if 
he ſhould for the future employ 
that learning he 1s maſter of for 
the emolument of the public on 
ſubjects of more importance, and 
quit the arduous, yet leſs valuable 
talent of amuſing, for the more 
uſeful one inſtructing. 

2. Philodamus. T. 4to. 1767. 

BERNARD, RICHARD. As to 
the particulars of this gentleman' 
liſe, none have been handed down 
to us, farther than that he flouriſh- 
ed in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and that he lived at Epworth 
in Lincolnſhire. In his literary 
capacity only, therefore, we can N 
ſpeak of him, in which light we er 
are toconſider him as the firſt per- 
fon who gave this kingdom an en- e 
tire tranſlation of Terence's Co- 


medies. To the learned it would ea 
be needleſs to repeat their names, m 
but for the fake of our fair readers, e 
and others who may not be ſo well W's 


acquainted with the Latin claſſic, Ne 
it may not be improper to inform . 
them that they were fix in num- pf 


ber, and their titles as follows, Pp 
1. Adelphi. : 2 
2. Andria. | 10 


3. Funuchus: 

4. Henutontimorumends. 

5. Hecyra. | 

6. Phormio, to. 1598. F 10 
55 
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Mr. Bernard has not, however, 


ritten af. Hntented himſelf with giving a 
alian co. Mre tranſlation of theſe ſix plays, 
thor ha; c has alſo ſelected ſeparately and 
2 of the lWinctly in each ſcene, all the 
1dgment Mſt remarkable forms of ſpeech, 
t a ſtrong Meſes, and moral ſentences after 

on the Ne ſame manner as had been done 
that no- fore him in an old French tranſ- 
incident, tion of the ſame author, printed 


h are eſ- 
tence of 
ithor has 
of learn- 


Paris in 1574. Theſe little ex- 
Was are extremely uſeful and en- 
Ertaining, and may not only be 
Wndered ſerviceable to boys at 
the clo- Whool in the more immediate un- 
will not, Mrſtanding of the author, but are 
retted if ſo of great aſſiſtance to thoſe 
employ ho read him with a more claſſical 
r of for Nieuw, in the pointing out aud f- 


ublic on g on the memory ſome of the 
nce, and {Wholt beautiful — or ſuch as 
valuable Nom the importance of the ſenti- 
1e more 


dent or peculiar anon ng 
the phraſeology, may be the 
hoſt deſirable to remember. 

WB:rTERTON, THOMAS. Though 


1767. 
As to 


tleman' purſuance of the deſign of this 
ed down Vork we can inſert no names but 
louriſh- Niooſe of Dramatic writers, yet the 
 Eliza- {Wcntleman who now comes under 
-pworth Hur confideration requires our 
literary MWhpeaking of him not in that light 


we can aly, but alſo as an actor, and that 


izht we erhaps as the moſt capital one 

irſt per- Hat this or any other country has 

an en- er produced. He was born in 

e's Co- Nothill-Street, Weſtminſter, inthe 

would ear 1638, his father being at that 

names, me under cook to K. Charles I. 

readers, e received the firſt rudiments of 

ſo well genteel education, and ſhewed 

claſſic, och a ee to literature, that 

inform vas for ſome time the intention 

in num- f his family to have brought him 

ws, p to one of the liberal profeſſions. 

but this deſign the confuſion and 

lence of the enſuing times di- 

erted them from, or probably put 

out of their power to accom- 

liſh, His fondneſs for reading, 

1 Wwever, induced him to requeſt 
Mr. 
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of his parents that they would bind 
him apprentice to a bookſeller, 
which was readily complied with 
fixing on one Mr. Rhodes, near 
Charing-Croſs, for his maſter. 

This gentleman who had been 
wardrobe-keeper tothe Theatrein 
Black-Friars before the troubles, 
obtained a licence in 1659, from 
the powers then in being, to ſet 
up a company of players in the 
Cock-pit in — — in which 
company Mr. Betterton entered 
himfelf, and though not much 
above twenty years of age, imme- 
diately gave proof of the moſt ca- 
pital genius and merit, and ac- 
quired the higheſt applauſe in the 
Loyal Subject, the Wild Gooſe Chace, 
the Span: /AaCurate,andſeveralother 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which were then the pieces moſt in 
vogue. 

Preſently after the reſtoration, 
two different Theatres were eſta- 
bliſhed by Royal authority, the one 
in Drury-lane, in conſequence of 
a patent granted to e, Killi- 
grew, Eſq;. which was called the 

ing's company: the other in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, who ſtiled 
themſelves the duke of York's ſer- 
vants, the patentee of which was 
the ingenious Sir William Dave- 
nant ; which laſt mentioned gen- 
tleman engaged Mr. Betterton, 
and all who acted under Mr. 
Rhodes, into his company, which 
opened in 1662, with a new play 
of Sir William's in two parts, call- 
ed the Siege of Rhodes. 4 

In this piece, as well as 1n the 
ſubſequent characters which Mr. 
Betterton performed, he increaſed 
his reputation and eſteem with the 
public, and indeed became ſo much 
in favour with King Charles II. 
that one of his biographers aſſerts 
(ſee Cibber's Lives of the Poets, 
vol. III. p. 157. that by his Ma- 
jeſty's eſpecial command he went 

| \ over 
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over to Paris, to take a view of the 
French ſtage, that he might the 
better judge what would contri- 
bute to the improvement of our 
own, and even goes ſo far as te 


lay, that he was the firſt who in- 


troduced moving ſcenes on the 
Engliſh ſtage, the honourof which, 
however, the other writers have 
given to Sir William himſelf. 

In the year 1670, he married 
one Mrs. Saunderſon, a female per- 
former on the ſameſtage, who, both 
as an actreſs and a woman, was 
every thing that human perfection 
was Capable of arriving at, and 
with whom he, through the whole 
courſe of his remaining life, poſ- 
ſeſſed every degree of happineſs 
that a perfect union of hearts can 
beſtow. . 

When the Duke's company re- 
moved to Dorſet Gardens, he con- 
tinued with them; and on the coa- 
lition of the two companies in 
1684, he ſtill remained among 
them ; Mrs. Betterton maintaining 
the ſame foremoſt figure among the 
women, that her huſband ſupport- 
ed among the male performers. 
And ſo great was the eftimation 
they were both held in, that in the 
ear 1675, when a paſtoral, called 
Califto, or the Chafte Nymph, writ- 
ten by Mr. Crown, at the defire 
of Queen Catherine, conſort to 
Charles II, was to be performed at 
eourt by perſons of the greateſt 
diſtinction, our Englith Roſcius 
was employed to inſtruct the gen- 
tlemen, and Mrs. Betterton ho- 
noured with the tutorage of the 
ladies, among whom were the two 
princeſſes Mary and Anne, daugh- 
ters of the Duke of York, both of 
whom afterwards fucceeded to the 
crown of theſe realms. In grate- 
ful remembrance of which, the lat- 
ter of them, when Queen, ſettled 
a penſion of { 100 per annum on her 
old inſtructreſs. „„ 


probably induced by two diſtind 


. greateſt height of perfection. 
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In 1695, Mr. Betterton, harz 


ſounded the inclinations of a fee 
number of the actors whom lv 
found ready to join with him, of 
tained, through the influence 
the Earl of Dorſet, the royal | 
cence for acting in a ſepari 
Theatre; and was very ſoon af 
abled by the voluntary ſubſcrif 
tions of many perſons of quali 1 
to erect a new play-houfe with 
the walls of the Tennis Courti; 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 

To this ſtep Mr. Betterton wi 


* 


motives. The firſt was the || 
treatment he received from th 
managers, who, exerting a deſp 
tic authority over their performer, 
which he thought it his duty 
remonſtrate againſt, began to gros 
jealous of his power; and there 
fore, with a hope of abateing his i 
fluence, gave way ſome of hi 
capital. parts to young and infu 
ficient performers. This cordu 
however had the direct contrary 
effect to that which they expect 
from it, by attaching to Mr. Bet 
terton all the beſt players (who be 
came apprehenſive of meeting with 
the ſame treatment themſelves, 
and at the ſame time exafperating 
the town, which would not ſubmit 
to be diQated to in its diverſions, 0! 
have its moſt rational amuſement! 
damped by bungling and imper 
fect performances, when it wi 
apparently in the power of the 
managers to give them in tht 


The other motive probably wi 
a pecuniary one, with a view t0 
repair, by the more enlarged pro 
fits of a manager, the loſs of h- 
whole fortune (upwards of tw 
thouſand pounds) which he hal 
fuffered in the year 1692, by a0. 
venturing it in a commerci 
ſcheme to the Eaſt-Indies, 
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ns a 1M ze this however as it will, the 
s whom theatre opened in 1695, with 
ith him, c Congreve's Lowe for Love, the 
influence Meeſs of which was amazingly 
he royal | Fat. Yet in a few years it ap- 
a ſeparuſ red that the profits ariſing from 
ry ſoon e theatre were very inſignifi- 
y ſubſcript ; and Mr, Betterton growing 
of quali into the infirmities of age, 
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labouring under violent at- 
ks of the gout, he gladly quitted 
once the f:tigues of manage- 
nt, and the hurry of the ſtage. 

The public, however, who re- 
ined a grateful ſenſe of the plea- 
re they had frequently received 
m this theatrical veteran, and 
nfible of the narrowneſs of his 
cumftances, reſolved to continue 
e marks of their eſteem to him, 
giving him a benefit. On the 
h of April 1709, the comedy of 
de for Love was performed for 
dat purpoſe, in which this gen- 
eman himſelf, though then up- 
ards of ſeventy years of age, 
ted the youthful part of Valen- 
ine; as in the September follow- 
g he did that of Hamlet, his 
erformance of which the author 
[the Tatler has taken a particu- 
ar notice of. On the former oc- 
aſion, thoſe very eminent per- 
ormers Mrs. Barry and Mrs. 
Way cs who had quitted the 
age lome years before, in grati- 


dude to one whom they had had ſo 


any obligations to, acted the 
arts of Angelica and Mrs. Frail ; 
nd Mr. Rowe wrote an epilogue 
lor that night, which was ſpoken 
dy Mrs. Barry, who with Mrs. 
Bracegirdle ſupported between 
hem this once powerful prop of 
he Engliſh ſtage. | 

The profits of this night are ſaid 
to have amounted to upwards of 
3 900, the prices having been 
raned to the aan that the operas 


and oratorios are at preſent, and 
ben the curtain drew up almoſt 
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as large an audience appearing be- 


| hind as before it. 


The next winter, Mr. Betterton 
was prevailed on by Mr. Owen 
M*Swinney, then manager of the 
Opera-houſe in the Haymarket (at 
which plays were aQed four times 
a week) to continue performing, 
though but ſeldom. In confe- 
quence of which, in the enſuin 
ſpring, viz. on the 25th of N. 
1710, another play was given out 
for this gentleman's benefit, viz. 
the Maid's Tragedy of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in which he himfelf 
performed his celebrated part of 
Melantius. This however was the 
laſt time he was to appear on the 
ſtage. For having been ſuddenly 
ſeized with the gout, and being 
impatient at the thought of dif- 
appointing his friends, he made 
uſe of outward applications to re- 
duce the ſwellings of his feet, 
which enabled him to walk on the 
ſtage, though obliged to have his 
foot 1n a ſlipper. But although he 
acted that day with unuſual ſpirit 
and briſkneſs, and met with uni- 
verſal applauſe, yet he paid very 


dear for this tribute he had paid 


to the public; for the fomenta- 
tions he had made uſe of occa- 
ſioning a revulſion of the gouty 
humour to the nobler parts, threw 
the diſtemper up into his head, 
and terminated his life on the 
28th of that month. Onthe 24 
of May, his body was interred 
with much ceremony in the cloy- 
ſter of Weſtminſter, and great ho- 
nour paid to his memory by his 
friend the 'Tatler, who has related 
in a very pathetic, and at the ſamt 
time the moſt, dignified manner, 
the proceſs of the ceremonial. 
The dramatic pieces he left be- 
hind him are as follow : 
1. The Roman Virgin, or, Unjuſ? 
Fudge. T. 4to. 1679. 
. 7 2. The 


aids 7 
. * 0 
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2. The Revenge ; or, A match in 


 Newpate. C. 4to. 1680. 


3. The Propheteſs ; or, The Hiſtory 
of Diocleſiun. O. 4to. 1690. 

4. King Henry the Fourth, with 
rr Humours of Sir Fuhm Falſtaff. 
T. C. 4to. 1700. | 

5. The Amorous Widow; or, The 
FFanton Wife. C. 4to. 1700. 

6. Sequel of Henrythe Fourth, 8vo. 
N. D. [1719]. | 

7. The Bondman; or, Love and 
Liberty. T. C. 8vo. 1719. 

A 8. The Woman made a Juſtice. C. 

. 

Of theſe I have not much more 
to ſay, than that thoſe which are 
properly his own are not devoid of 
merit, and thoſe which he, has only 
altered have received an advan- 
tage from his amendment. In 
both, however, he has preſerved 
one degree of perfection, which is 
of great conſequence to the ſuc- 
eels of any dramatic piece, viz. an 
exaQ diſpoſition of the ſcenes, and 
the preſervation of a juſt length, 
abſolute propriety, and natural 
connections. | 

As an aQor, he was certainly 


one of the greateſt of either his 


own or any other age, but to enter 
into particular details in that re- 


ſpect would only take up the time 


of our readers unneceſlarily, and 


fill up a greater portion of room 
in this work than we have a right 


to allot to any one article, I ſhall 
therefore refer thoſe who are de- 
firous of having him painted out 
in the moſt lively colours to their 
imagination, to the deſcription gi- 
ven of him by his contemporary 
Mr. Colley Cibber, in the Apology 
for his own Life. And as a man, 
It is ſcarcely poſſible to ſay more, 


and it would be injuſtice to ſay - 


leſs of him, than that he was as 
unblemiſhed a pattern of private 
and ſocial qualities, as he was a 
perfect model of theatrical action 
and dramatic execution. | 


> 
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It was on the death of Mr. N 
his widow the penſion I have ta 
notice of above, which howel 
ſhe did not enjoy long, the g 
for the loſs of ſo good a huſbauM 
with whom the lived forty year; 
the utmoſt harmony and affect 
wrought ſo ſtrongly on her dei 
cate frame, which was already «i 
feebled by old age, and a long ſad 
of bad health, that it very {off 
deprived her of her reaſon, and: 
the end of about half a year of hi 
life alſo. 

BickERSTAFF, Isaac. An 
tive of Ireland, and for ſome tif 
one of the moſt ſucceſsful write 
for the ſtage. He was formerly a 
officer of marines, but left th 
ſervice with circumſtances which 
do not reflect credit on him as; 
man. He is Taid to be ſtill living 
at ſome place abroad, to which 


a deed ⁊ thut a name has baniſnel | 
him, and where he exiſts po en 
and deſpiſed by all orders of pe-) 

| Is 


le. | 
He is the author of 
1. Leucothoe. 1756. D. P. 8vo. 
2. Thomas and Sally ; or, Th 
Sailors Return. 1760. M. E. 8vo. 
3. Love in a Village, C. O. 1765 


8vo. 4 
4. The Maid of the Mill. C. O 
1765. 8vo. n 
5. Daphne and Amintor. C. O 
1765. 8vo. 7 


6. The Plain Dealer. C. 1766.8" 
8 vo. f | 
7. Lowe in the City. C. O. 1767 
8vo. . 
8. Lionel and Clariſſa. C. 0. he 
1768. 8vo. 
9. The Abſent Man. F. 1766. . 
8vo. 
10. Jie Padlock. C. O. 1765.0 
8vo. ; 
11. The Hypecrite. C. 1768. 810.8): 
12. The Ephefian Matron. C. 8 
1769. 8vo. | 


3. Dr, 


| a huſbayM 
ty year 
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. P. gvo. 
; or, Th 
I. E. 8vo. 
. O. 176; 
a. CC. 
„ 
C. 1766. 
O. 1767 
„ 
F. 1768. 
O. 1768. 


768. 810, 
on. C. 8. 


13. Dr. 
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3 13. Dr. Laftl in his Chariot. C. 
of Mr. 3.8 
e ſettled of 
I have ta 
ch howeys 2 
„ the gi 


69. 8v0. 
1s The Captive. C. O. 1769. 


. A School for Fathers: C. O. 
70. 8vo. 
16. *Tis Well it's no Worſe. C. 


$70. 8vo. . : 

17. The Recruiting Serjeant. M. 
1770. gvo. 

8. He wwould if he could; or, 
2 01d Fool worſe than any. B. 1771. 


'0. 
He is ſuppoſed to be the author of 
S TheSultana. F. 1775. not printed. 
BLADE N, MARTIN, Eſq; 1s 
entleman was of Abrey Hatch, in 
e county of Effex, and formerly 
n officer in the army, bearing the 
ommiſſion of a lieutenant-colonel 
queen Anne's reign, under the 
reat duke of Marlborough, to 
hom he dedicated a tranſlation of 
æſar's Commentaries, which is to 
his day a book held in very good 
ſtimation. In 1714, he was made 
omptroller of the Mint, and, in 
717, one of the lords commiſſion- 
rs of trade and plantations. In 
the ſame year he was appointed 
nvoy extraordinary to the court 
ff Spain, in the room of 
ett, Eſq; but declined it, chuſing 
ather to keep the poſt he already 


bad, which was worth a thouſand 


pounds per annum, and which he 
ever parted with till his death, 
hich was the 14th of February, 
i746. He was in the 5th, 6th, 
nd 7th parliaments of Great Bri- 
ain, member for Stockbridge, in 


the 8th for Malden, and the ꝙth 


or Portſmouth. Coxeter hints that 
he was ſecretary of ſtate in Ireland, 
but in this he ſeems not abſolutely 
certain, making a query in regard 
to the time when, which however 
muſt, if at all, have been in queen 
Anne's reign ; for from the third 


fear of George I. to the time of 


his death he held his place at the 
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board of trade, and TI believe was 
not out of England. 

He wrote two dramatic pieces, 
both of which (for the one is only 
a Maſque introduced in the third 
Act of the other) were printed in 
the year 1705, without the author's 
conſent. Their names are, 

r. Orpheus and Eurydice, Maſque, 

2 Jos; % 

BLancn, J. This gentleman, 
who appears to have lived near 
Glouceſter, and is ſaid in the title- 
page of hw firſt performance to 
have been a clothier, was the au- 
thor of three very contemptible 
pieces, none of which were ever 
acted. They are entitled, 

1. The Beaux Merchant. C. gto. 
1714. 

2. Swords into Anchors. C. gto. 


- 197234. 


3. Hoops into Spinning-wheels. 
T. G. qo v9. 

By his own account in the De- 
dication to the ſecond mentioned 
piece, he muft have been born 
about 1650, as he then in 1725 
declares himſelf to have been 
ſeventy-five years of age. In the 
third parliament of Great-Britain, 
which met in 1710, I find John 
Blanch, Eſq; returned as member 
for the city of Gloucefter, but do 
not know that he was the ſame 


perſon. | 
Brann, J. Of this author I 
have no account. In the title of 
the only piece which he publiſhed, 
he ſtyles himſelf Gentleman; and 
in the Preface, which 1s dated 
from Portpool Lane, Gray's-Inn 
Lane, be profeſſes to inſtruct any 
gentleman in the art of pundtu- 
ation by the accent points in the 
Hebrew Code. The drama which 
appeared in his name, though it 
can hardly be called one, is en- 
titled, ny 
T he Song of Solomon. A Drama 
in ſeven Scenes. 8vo. * 
ODENS, 


B O 
Bop xs, CnhaxLES. This gen- 
Ueman had a commiſſion in the 
foot - guards, beſides which he had 
the honour of being for many years 
one of the gentlemen nſhers to his 
late majeſty. He was a man of a 
gay turn and lively diſpoſition, 
which he indulged by the compo- 
fing one piece for the ſtage, which 
was far from being totally devoid 
of merit, and yet did not meet 
with any extraordinary ſucceſs, 
It was entitled, | 
Tie Mod: /h Couple. C. 8vo. 1732. 
'This play has been fince cut 
down into a farce, and acted in the 


year 1760 for Mr. Yates's benefit, 


y the title of, 

Marr iage-o-la-Maode. | 

It has not however made its ap- 
pearance in print under that 
form. 

Borssy, Micnatr, AFrench- 
man, who, in the title-page of his 
taanſlation, ſtyles himſelt a bar- 
riſter at law in Paris, and teacher 
of the modern languages at the 
academy of Heath, in Yorkſhire, 
He publithed, 

7 he Miſer of Moliere. 12mo. 1752. 

Bond, WILLIAM. A gentle- 
man we believe of the county of 
Suffolk. He appears to have been 
a perſon of very little genius; 
though it is probable that his whole 
ſubſiſtance was at leaſt in the latter 
part of his life derived from his 
writings, Among other perform- 
ances, he tranſlated Buchanan's 
Hiſtory, and was jointly concern- 
ed with Aaron Hill in writing 
The Plain Dealer, a ſeries of pa- 
pers, afterwards collected in two 
volumes, 8vo. From this muni- 
ficent friend, he was compliment- 
ed with his tragedy of Zara ; 
which after being offered to the 
managers of both theatres, and 
delayed for two years, was obliged 
to he acted at the Great-Room in 
York Buildings, The profits of 
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the performance were intended pl 


the benefit of Mr. Bond, who bin 


2 

0 
0 
"4 


ſelf repreſented Luſignan; h 
he played only one night, for u 
ing in a weak condition he Rin 
ed on the ſtage, was carried hon 


in his chair, and died next mon 
ing. This happened in 1735, M 


year before Zara was original 


perſormed at Drury-Lane. 


ws 
SS 
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Mr. Bond produced a play wri ö 


ten by a gentleman deceaſed, hy 


reviſed and altered by himſel | 


called, 
he "uſcan Treaty; or, Tarqui 
Owerthrow, 1733. 8vo. 
Booth, BaxTon. This ger 
tleman, who was an author, al 


allo a very eminent actor, va 


deſcended from an ancient and 
honourable family, which origin 
ally had a ſettlement in the com 


ty Palatine of Lancaſter. He un 


the third ſon of John Booth, Ef 
who was nearly related to the ea 
of Warrington, and who, tho' hi 
fortune was not very conſiderable 
was extremely attentive to the edi. 
cation of his children. In conſe 


quence of this parentel care, ht 


put the ſubje& of our preſent ob 


ſervations, as ſoon as he arrived 
the age of nine years, to Wel. 
minſter- ſchool, where he was fi 
under the tuiticn of the famous 
Dr. Buſby, and afterwards unde! 


that of his ſucceſſor, the no leſs fi- 


mous Dr. Knipe. Here he ſhewel 
a ſtrong paſſion for learning in ge 
neral, and more particularly for a 
acquaintance with the Latin poet, 
the fineſt paſſages in whoſe.work 
he uſed with great pains to in. 
print in his memory; and had be. 
ſides ſuch a peculiar propriety aut 
judicious emphaſis in the repetit 
on of them, aſſiſted by ſo fine? 
tone of voice, and adorned wit 
ſuch a natural gracefulneſs of ac 
tion, as drew on him the adm 


tion of he whole ſchool, and, - 
yl! 


B O 
intended "WS to the ſprightlineſs of his parts 


I, who hin T general, ſtrongly recommended 
nan; In to the notice of his maſter Dr. 
zht, for bf by, who having himſelf when 
on he fan dung, obtained great applauſe in 
arried hon 


ke performance of a part in the 
oy Slave, a play written by 
illiam Cartwright, had ever at- 
r held theatrical accompliſhments 
the higheſt eſtimation, 

In ny of this extraor- 
linary talent, when, accorcing to 
he cuſtom of the ſchool, a Latin 
lay was to be performed, Mr. 
zooth was fixed upon for the aQ- 
g the capital part. The play 
appened to be the Andria, and 
he part aſſigned to him that of 


next morn 
n 1735, tl 
s original 
ane. | 
a play wr 
ceaſed, by 


by himſel 
Ir, Tarquii 


b. 
This ger 


1uthor, ani 


actor, vaWPnyhilus, the young Bevil of 

inclent ance, in which the muſical ſweet- 
uch orig Wes of his voice, his elegance of 

n the cou leportment and gracefulneſs of ac- 

r. Hew jon, drew the univerſal applauſe of 
3ooth, En the ſpectators ; and he has him- 

to the e elf confeſſed that this circumſtance 

10, tho' by 


was what firſt fired his young breaſt 
with theatrical ambition, His fa- 
her intended him for the pulpit ; 
but his mind and inclinations were 


onfiderable, 
> to the edi. 
In conſe- 


| care, low ſo fixed on the ſtage, that 

preſent hen he had arrived at the age of 

E AFT _ ſeventeen, and the time approach- 
to Wel. 


ed when he muſt have been taken 
rom ſchool in order to be fent to 
the univerſity, he determined to 
run any ri{que rather than enter on 


he was fit 
the famous 
ards under 


e no leſs f. a courſe of life ſo unſuitable to the 
he ſhewel natural vivacity of his difpoſition; 
Ding in 2 Wand therefore becoming acquaint- 
lariy for a ed with one Mr. Aſhbury, manager 
tin poet if the Dublin theatre, who was 
hoſe wor then in London, probably on the 
ains to 10 recruiting ſcheme, and was very 
nd head glad to receive a youth of ſuch 
»priety a promiſing expectations and grow- 
de repel Bi ing genius, he immediately quit- 
io w_ ted all other views, engaged him- 
orned 1 BY {elf to Mr. Aſhbury, ftole away 
neſs of ac from ſchool, and went over to Ire- 
® _ land with that gentleman in June 
, and, | 
ded 
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His firft appearance on the ſtage 
was in the part of Oroonoſto, in 
which he came off with every teſti- 
monial of approbation from the 
audience. From this time he con- 
tinued daily improving, and aſter 
two ſucceſsful campaigns in that 
kingdom conceived thoughts of 
returning to -his native country, 
and making a trial of his abilities 
on the Engliſh ſtage. To this end 
he firſt by letters reconciled him- 
felf to his friends; and then, as a 
farther ſtep towards inſuring his 
fucceſs, obtained a recommenda- 
tion from lord Fitzarding (one of 
the lords of the bedchamber to 
prince George of Denmark) to Mr, 
Betterton, who, with great candour 
and good-nature, took him under 
his care, and gave him all the aſ- 
fiſtance in his power. 

'The firft part Mr. Booth ap- 
peared in at London, which was 
in 1701, was that of Maximus, in 
lord Rocheſter's Yalentinian, his 
reception in which exceeded even 
his moſt ſanguine expectations, and 
very ſoon after his performance of 
Artaban, in Rowe's Ambitious Step- 
mother, which was a new Tragedy, 
eſtabliſhed his reputation as ſecond 
at leaſt to his great inſtructor. 
Pyrrhus, in the Diftreft Mother, was 


another part in which he ſhone 


without a rival. But he was in- 
debted to a happy coincidence of 
merit and chance for that height 
of fame which he at length attain- 
ed, in in the character of Cato, as 
drawn by Mr. Addiſon, in 1712. 
For this play being conſidered as 
a party one, the whigs, in favour 
of whoſe principles it was appa- 
rently written, thought it their 
duty ſtrongly to ſupport it, while 
as the fame time the tories, who 
had too much ſenſe. to appear to 
confider it as a reflection on their 
ad miniſtration, were ſtill more ve- 
hement in their approbation of it, 

| which 


1 
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which they carried to ſuch an 


height, as even to make a collec- 
tion of fifty guineas in the boxes 
during the time of the perform- 
ance, and preſent them te Mr. 
Booth, with this compliment, That 
it was a flight acknowledgment 
for his honeſt oppoſition to a perpetual 
dictator, and his dying ſo bravely in 
the cauſe of liberty; beſides which 
he had another preſent of an equal 
ſum from the managers, in conſi- 
deration of the great ſacceſs of the 
Play, which they attributed in 
good meaſure to his extraordinary 
merit in the performance ; and 
certain it is, that no one fince that 
time has ever equalled or even 
nearly approached his excellence 
in that character. 

But theſe were not the only ad- 
vantages which were to acrue to 
Mr. Booth from his ſucceſs in this 
part; for lord Bolingbroke, then 
one of the principal Secretaries of 
State, in a little time aſter pro- 
cured a ſpecial licence from Queen 
Anne, * recalling all the former 
ones, and nominating Mr. Booth 
as joint manager with Wilks, Cib- 
ber, and Dogget, none of whom 
were pleaſed at it, but the laſt 
more eſpecially took ſuck diſguſt, 
as te withdraw himſelf from any 

farther ſhare in the management 

In 1704, Mr. Booth had mar- 
ried a daughter of Sir William 
Barkham, of Norfolk, Bart. who 
died in 1710, without iſſue. Af- 
ter her death, he engaged in an 
amour with Mrs. Mountford, who 
readily put her whole fortune, 
which was conſiderable, being not 
lefs than / $000, into his hands, 
This however he very honourably 
returned to her, when, on the diſ- 
covery of her intimacy with an- 
other gentleman, he thought pro- 
per to break off his connection 
with her. She had, however, great 
reaſon to repent of her infidality to 


him, for her new lover not a 
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embezzled and made away wi 
her money, but even treated 
in other reſpects extremely ill q 
was guilty of meanneſſes graf 
inconſiſtent with the title of a 
tleman. . 

Being now eſtabliſhed in the 
nagement, he once more tum 
his thoughts towards matrimy 
and in the year 1719 united hi 
ſelf to the celebrated Miſs He 
Santlow, a woman of a moſt au 
ble diſpoſition, whoſe great mt 
as an actreſs, added to the n 
prudential oeconomy, had enaj} 
her to accumulate a conſidera) 
fortune which was by no mea 
unacceptable to Mr Booth, wh 
though a man that had the fir 
eſt regard to juſtice and punQuali 
in his dealings with every one, f 
was not much inclined to the {x 
ing of money. | 

With this valuable compania 
he continued in the moſt perf 
ſtate of domeſtic happineſs till th 
year 1727, when he was attack 
by a violent fever, which laſts 
him for forty-ſix days without i 
termiſſion; and although, throng 
the care and ſkill of thoſe gre 
phyſicians Dr. Freind and It 
Broxholm, by whom he was a 
tended, he got the better of ti 
preſent diſorder, yet from thi 
time to the day of his dea 
which was not till fix years afte 
his health was never perfectly n 
eſtabliſhed. Nox did he ever, dur 
ing that interval, appear on ti 
ſtage, excepting in the run ol 
play called the Double Fal/hui 
brought on the Theatre by M. 
Theobald in 1729, and affertel 
but unjuſtly, to be written “ 
Shakeſpeare. In this piece he wi 
prevailed on to accept a paft 0 
the fifth night of its performance 
which he continued to a till H 
twelfth, which was the laſt — \ 
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is theatrical appearance, although of him however I ſhall recommend 
e did not die till the 1oth of May, to my readers the deſcription Mr. 
33, when having been attacked Cibber has given of him in his 


7er not u 
way with 


t | 1 

ey in | = 2 complication of diſorders, he Apology, and the admirable cha- 

Mes pred a the laſt debt to nature, leav- rater drawn of him by that excel- 

tle of « PS behind him no iſſue, but only lent judge in dramatic perfection, 
. diſconſolate widow, who imme Aaron Hill Eſq; in a paper pub- 

d in the ately quitted the ſtage, devoting liſhed by him, called the Promprer, 

nore turn rſelf entirely to a private life, which, though too long for our in- 


d who died ſo lately as the 15th ſerting in this place, may be ſeen 
January, 1773. A copy of his at length in Theo. Cibber's Lives 


matrimon 
united hi 


Miſs Hel ill may be ſeen in the London Ma- of the Poets; and in Chetwwod's 
moſt au ine for 1733, p. 126, in which H gary of the Stage. His character 

great ni ftrongly teſtihes his eſteem for as a man was adorned with many 
o the is amiable woman, and aſſigns amiable qualities, among which a 
had ena reaſons for bequeathing her perfect goodneſs of heart, the baſis 


e whole of his fortune, which he of every virtue, was remarkably 


deral 
conkdey knowledges not to be more than conſpicuous. He was a gay, lively, 


y NO men 51 ! , 

Zooth, W thirds of what he received chearſul companion, yet humble 
d the (room her on the day of marriage. and difhdent of his own abilities, 
| punQuuali His character as a writer has by which means he acquired the 


ot been eſtabliſhed by any works love and eſteem of every one; and 
great importance; yet he was ſo particularly was he diſtinguiſhed 
doubtedly a man of conſiderable and careſſed, and his company 


ery one, fl 
to the fan 


companio dition, of good claſſical know- ſought by the pou, that as Chet- 
moſt perfe dge, and _— what he has wood relates of him, although he 
ineſs till Mitten are trivial in point of bulk kept no equipage of his own, not 
vas attached extent, yet they are far from one nobleman of the kingdom had 


which laſts 
without it 


ih, throug 


ng ſo in point of merit. He fo many ſets of horſes at command 
5 left hehind him only one dra- as he had. For at the time that 
tic piece, which, though ſuc- the patentees, jealous of his merit, 


thoſe grel ſsful, was his only attempt inthat and apprehenfive of his influence 
d and D. It is entitled. wuo.ith the miniſtry, in order to pre- 
ke ww 4 The Death of Dido. Maſque. 8vo. vent his application to his friends 
etter of tf (6. : 5 at court, Which was then kept at 
from thi With reſpect to his abilities as Windſor, took care to give him 
- his deaf tor, there is ſurely no great conſtant employment in London, 
years aft caſion to expatiate on them, as by giving out every night ſuch 
perfectly n ey have never yet been called in plays as he had principal parts in; 
\e ever, du jeſtion ; the applauſe of the pub- yet even this policy could not avail 
pear on t bore witneſs to them in his life- them, as there was punctually 
"> run of e; the commendations of his every night the chariot and fix of 
5% Fal/al = <nporaries have handed them ſome nobleman or other waiting 
atre by MI to poſterity, His excellence for him at the concluſion of the 
and afſertel eee in tragedy, not being play, which carried him the twenty 

written h e to endure ſuch parts as had miles in three hours at fartheſt, and 
piece he w t ſtrong paſſion to inſpire him. brought him back again next 
pt a paft o d even in this walk dignity, ra- night, time enough for the buſi- 
performance er than complacency, rage rather neſs of the theatre. 


an tenderneſs, ſeemed to be his BoOOTHIBY, FRAN CES. This gen- 
2 For a more particular idea tlewoman lived in the reign of 
o. J. | D a king 


? 


o act till th 
e laſt _ 
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king Charles II. and was related 
to lady Yate, of Harvington in 
Worceſterſhire, as it appears from 
ſome paſſages in the dedication of 
a dramatic piece, which ſhe has 
addreſſed to that lady, and which 
was performed with ſome ſucceſs 
at the theatre royal. The title of 
It 1s, | | 
Marcelia. T. C. 4to. 1670. 
 BovrTon, THOMAS. This gen- 

tleman was probably of Liverpool, 
where his dramatic piece was pub- 
liſhed. It is called, | 

The Sailor's Farewell, or, the 
Guinea out fit. C. 12mo. 1768. 

BouRCHIER, Jon, Lord 
BERN ERS. Grandſon and heir 
of a lord of the ſame name, who 
was deſcended from Thomas of 
Woodſtock, duke of Glouceſter, 
and had been knight of the garter, 
and conſtable of Windſor caftle, 
under Edward the Fourth, and was 
firſt known by quelling an inſur- 
rection in Cornwall and Devon- 


hire under the conduct of Michael 


Joſeph, a blackſmith, in 1495, 
Which recommended him to the 
favour of Henry the Seventh. He 
was captain of the pioneers at the 


ſiege of Therouenne under Henry 


the Eighth, by whom be was 
made chancellor of the Exchequer 
for life, lieutenant of Calais and 
the Marches, appointed to con- 


du the lady Mary, the king's 


ſiſter, into France, on her marriage 
with Lewis the Twelfth, and with 
whom (Henry the Eighth) he had 
the rare felicity of continuing in 
favour eighteen years. He died 
in 1532, leaving his gown of 
damaſk tawny furred with jennets 
to his natural ſon Humphrey Bour- 
chier; and certain legacies to 
two other illegitimate ſons, having 
had only two daughters by his 
wife Catherine, daughter of John 
duke of Norfolk; from one of 
which ladies is deſcended the pre- 
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ſent lady baroneſs Berners, whoſs 


right to that title which had long th 
lain in obſcurity, was clearly made co 
out and recovered by the late Wa 
Peter Le Neve, Eſq; Norroy. M. 
Lord Berners, by the command ſan 
of king Henry, tranſlated ** Fraif- 
„ ſart's Chronicle,” which wiz of 
printed in 1523, by Richard Pin- 49! 
Ton. | not 
He wrote and tranſlated many the 
other works, and amongſt the re the 
was the author of one play calle, aur 
Ite in Vineam. C. N. P. dili, 
He died at Calais, aged 63. alſo 
BouROCEPOIS, Benjamin. I iicu 
know not whether this is a real in tl 
fRitious name. It ſtands how- te 0 
ever before two Plays, viz. In 
1. The Squire burleſqued ; or, J ſecu! 
Sharpers out-avitted. C. 8vo. 1765. teſta 
2. 7 he Diſappoinved Coxcomb. C uncle 
8vo. 1765. _ 
Bourne, ReuUuBtEn. The gen- e H 
tleman was of the Middle Temple, th 
and has left behind him one Play, advic 
entitled, tO his 
The Contented Cuchold. C, Abo. _ 
1692. 
3 SAMUEL. This author moſt | 
had ſome time aplace in the South- _ 
Sea-Houſe. He wrote ſeven age 
Poems ; and one Drama, entitled * Ph 
T he Rover ; or. Happineſs at lf as 
P. D. to. 1752; | | * 0. 
BoD, ELIZABETH. Who th. 0 m 
lady was I know not, but find be b! 
to have been a devotee to tht "W 0 
Muſes, from a dramatic piece pul 1 he 
liſhed under her name, entitled, Wille. 
Don Sancho ; or, The Student e 
im. B. O. | e 
to which is added, i * K 
Miner in's Triumph. M. 8 vo. 1770 B rench 
Boyer, ApEL. Was bor! t {i 0 
13th of June, 1667, at the c * 5 
Caſtres in the Upper Langued . . 
He was deſcended from a good il, >? f 
mily; his great grandfather 4 gy 
grandfather were maſters of tl * af 
7 to P 


riding-ſchool at Niſmes ; his 
PR" | Eb 
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15 ther was preſident of the ſupreme 
mal court at Caſtres; and his mother 
> late was Catherine, the daughter of 
„ Monſieur Campdomerius, a very 
1 ſamous phyſician. 

Froiſ. Mr. Boyer got his firſt rudiments 


of learning from his uncle Camp- 
domerius, his mother's brother, a 
noted divine and preacher among 
the Hugonots, and then went to 


Was 


1 Pin- 


3 the proteſtant ſchool at Podio- 
allet lauris, where he gave proofs of his 
diligence and defire of learning, as 
alſo of a good genius; but he par- 
(4 WW ticularly made ſuch quick progreſs 
3 * in the Latin and Greek, as eaſily 
hv. fo outſtrip all his ſchool-fellows. 
| In the year 1685, when the per- 
or. 7 {ecution prevailed againſt the Pro- 
| 1765 teſtants in France, he followed his 
3 („uncle Campdomerius by fea to 
= Holland ; where, preſſed by want, 
he ger he firſt entered the military ſervice 
Temple in the year 1687; but ſoon, by the 
1 Play advice of his relations, returned 
"WF io his ſtudies, and went to the uni- 
C, 40. verſity of Franaquer in Frieſland, 
i where he had the advantage of the 
11 moſt famous profeſfors, viz. Van 
” South: Roeb, in Philoſophy; Vander 
: revel Wagen, in Divinity; Perizonius, 
entitlel in Philology and Hiſtory; and 
i | bf Rheufields, in Hebrew; here he 
ſs 1 9 employed his time wholly in ſtudy, 
ho th and made conſiderable improve- 
* find hel nent in Geometry, and in other 
\ to beit of the mathematics. 
ceo When king James the Second 
; on abdicated this kingdom, king 
ge Jt William and queen Mary were 
advanced to the throne, viz. in the 
rear 1689, at which time the 
_—_ French Proteſtants were fed with 
J born i hopes of returning again to their 
he cinen country. upon good terms; 
_ Pon which hopes, and alſo hav- 
* agg 2 mind to ſee England beſore 
— 1 5 returned home, he came over 
s of th ther : but his deſign of return- 
ſ, 


; ; bis ag to France being diſappointed, 
a the 


* 


E 


labour, and at a 
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he fell into great poverty; where- 
upon, to gain an honeft liveli- 
hood, he firſt of all wrote out and 
prepared for the preſs with much 

fuel price, Cam- 
den's Letters to and from his Friends, 
from the Cotton manuſcripts, for 
the uſe of Dr. Thomas Smith, 
who afterwards publiſhed them, 
and Camden's Life with them. 

In the year 1692, he became 
French and Latin tutor to Allen 
Bathurſt, Eſq; eldeft fon to Sir 
Benjamin Bathurſt ; this he under- 
took the more willingly, becauſe 
his pupil's father being a man of 
figure and much in favour with 
the princeſs Anne of Denmark 
(aiterwards queen of Great-Bri- 
tain, he had hopes of obtaining 
ſome preferment at court. 

With this view, and that he 
might have merit with the father, 
he ſpared no pains to accompliſh 
the young gentleman, who was of 
an excellent and promiſing genius, 
and therefore for his pupil's uſe, 
Mr. Boyer compoſed two com- 
pendious Grammars, one Latin, 
the other French, the former of 
which is till in manuſcript un- 
publiſhed, the latter was printed 
and dedicated to the duke of 
Glouceſter at three years old, 
though more to the author's ho- 
nour than profit: having ſpent 
the prime of his life in the Bathurſt 
family, he miſſed of his expected 


advancement, occaſioned as he 


thought principally by his ſiding 


with a different party in the di- 
viſions which reigned at that time 
in the nation; Mr. Boyer, with 
all the reſt of his countrymen who 
had fled hither for religion, being 
more zealous for the whig cauſe 
than perhaps might, be thought 


became exiles at that time. 


After theſe misfortunes (that he 


might free himſelf from the intole- 


D 2 rable 


ym 


ee ä ge 
rere. 
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lerable yoke of teaching ſchool) 
he applied himſelf ſtrenuouſſy to 
maſter the Engliſh tongue, and to 
that purpoſe day and night peruſed 
the beſt books in that language, 
out of which he collected what- 
ever was new and worthy of ob- 
ſervation. | | 
He died on Sunday the 16th of 
November, 1729, in a houſe he 
had built himſelf in Five Fields, 
Chelſea, and was buried the 19th 
of the ſame month in Chelſea- 
church-yard. He left behind him 
a widow, and a daughter about 
three years old. | 
Hewas for many years concerned 
in, and had the principal manage- 
ment of, a News-paper, called the 
Pofi-Boy,, He likewiſe publiſhed 
a monthly Work, entitled, The 
Political State of Great-Britain. He 
wrote a Lifeof Queen Anne, in folio, 
which is efteemed a very good 
Chronicle of that period of the 
Engliſh Hiſtory. But what has 
rendered him the moſt known and 
eſtabliſhed his name are the very 
compleat Dictionary and Grammar 
of the French language, which he 
compiled, and which have been, 
and ſtill are, eſteemed the ver 
beſt in their kind. Vet all theſe 
works would not authorize our 
giving him a place here, had he 
not enliſted himſelf under the ſtan- 
dard of the Buſkin, by writing, 
or rather tranſlating from the 
French of M. de Racine, the Tra- 
gedy of Tphigenia, which he pub- 
Iiſhed under the title of, | 
Achilles in Aulis. T. 4to. 1700. 
It was performed without any 
Tucceſs, but is far from being a bad 
play. Nor can there perhaps be 
a ſtronger inſtance of the abilities 
of its author than ſucceſs in ſuch 
an attempt, ſince writing with any 
degree of correctneſs or elegance, 
even in proſe, in a language which 
we were not born to the ſpeaking 
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of, is an excellence not very fre. 


uently attained ; but to proceed F 
fo far in the perfection of it. as to c 
be even ſufferable in poetry, and ſ: 
more eſpecially in that of the n 
Drama, in which the diQion and n 
manner of expreſſion require a pe- n 
culiar dignity and force, and in a th 
language ſo difficult to attain the it 

erkect command of as the Fngliſh, 
is what has been very ſeldom ac- 0 
compliſhed but in the inſtance of ſe 
the gentleman we are now ſpeak- ea 

ing of; and indeed with . to vil 
the piece itſelf, it is but juſtice to De 
acknowledge, that notwithſtanding 16 
the reſtraint which all tranſlation of 
naturally undergoes, and the other nol 
diſadvantages which attended on for 
its author, the language, though ter! 
not perhaps ſo ſublime or poetical, ¶ plic 
ſo poliſhed into poetry as that of WWF and 
ſome of our native writers, yet lett 
poſſeſſes ſo great a ſhare of cor- that 
rectneſs, and is ſo entirely free his 
from any galliciſms or even the WF cloſ 
leaſt veſtige of the foreigner in it, ¶ puri 
that it is even in that reſpect ſu - prin 
perior to many of our modern tra- tran 
gedies (eſpecially thoſe written gave 
about the time in which that ap- nion 
peared),and ſuch as no native Eng- his « 
| lihmas at a firſt attempt need be Eßiß 
aſhamed to confeſs himſelf the au WM be pi 
thor of. It is however remark- car 
able, that notwithſtanding the great WF very 
difficulty that moſt foreigners find BF tweer 
in the acquiring our language; WW and t 
this is not the only inſtance of their Wl endec 
having attained it in great pe- advar 
fection, ſince we meet with au. rity h 
other gentleman, a countryman oF their 
our author, who not only -- the ge 
tempted, but even repeatedly ſuc- ley fu 
ceeded in dramatic writing in t more 
This gentleman was Mr. Motte,8 than! 
of whom I ſhall make a full the 
mention hereafter. And this {een Choſe; 
a kind of tacit proof. not only © unti 
the native beauty of the langue ther 
in itſelf, and its aptneſs for u on th, 

5 purpose ut 1 
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purpoſes of the Drama, which 
could tempt even foreigners to eſ- 
ſay its powers, but allo that it is 
not of ſo difficult a conſtruction, 
nor of ſo wild and ungovernable a 
nature, fo hard to reduce within 
the limits of grammatical rules, as 
it has been contended to be. 
BovLE, CHARLES, EARL OF 
OxRERVYV. This nobleman was 


| ſecond ſon of Roger, the ſecond 


earl of Orrery, by lady Mary Sack- 
ville, daughter of the earl of 
Dorſet. He was born in Auguſt 
1676, at Chelſea, and at the age 
of fifteen, 1690, was entered as a 


nobleman of Chriſt Church in Ox- 


ford, under the tuition of Dr. At- 


terbury and Dr. Freind. His ap- 
plication to his ſtudy was vigorous 
and conſtant, and his paſſion for 
letters ſo ſteady and unremitting, 
that his friends were apprehenſive 
his health would be injured by too 
cloſe an attention to his litera 
purſuits. The firſt work that he 
printed was the Life of Lyſander, 
tranſlated from Plutarch, which 
gave Dr. Aldrich ſo good an opi- 
nion of him, that he intruſted to 
his care the new edition of the 
Epiſtles of Phalaris, then about to 
be printed at Oxford. This book 
became accidentally the cauſe of a 
very long and furious diſpute be- 
tween Dr. Bentley and Mr. Boyle, 
and their ſeveral adherents. It 
ended at that time greatly to the 
advantage of the latter ; but poſte- 
rity hath not ratified the verdi& of 
their contemporaries, it being now 
the general opinion that Dr. Bent- 
ley fupported his hypotheſis with 
more learning, wit, and argument, 
than his antagoniſt. On leaving 
the univerſity, Mr. Boyle was 
choſen member for the town of 
untingdon; but his elder bro- 
ther Lionel, earl of Orrery, dying 
on the 23d of Auguſt, 1703, with- 
Wt iſſue, he ſucceeded to that 
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title ; and entering into theſervice 
of the queen, had a regiment giv- 
en him, at the head of which he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very 
gallant manner. On the 13th of 
October, 1705, he was elected one 
of the knights companions of the 
thiſtle. In 1709, he was raiſed 
to the rank of a major-general, 
and ſworn of the privy council. 
He was afterwards appointed en- 
voy to the States of Brabant and 
Flanders; and on the 1oth of 
September, 1712, was created an 
Engliſh peer. At the acceſſion of 
George I. he was made lord of the 
bed-chamber ; and on the 3d of 
December, 1714, was conſtituted 
lord lieutenant of Somerſetſhire, 
and ſeemed to enjoy the con- 
fidence of hisſovereign. In 1716, 
however, he fell under the diſ- 


pleaſure of the court; his regi- 


ment was taken from him, and 
he reſigned the poſt of lord of 
the bed-chatmber. At the time of 
Layer's plot in the year 1722, he 
was taken into cuſtody, andcom- 
mitted to the Tower; but nothing 
being diſcovered againft him, he 
was releaſed after fix months im- 
priſonment. This accident is ſup- 
poſed to have much affected him; 
and he lived only to the 28th of 
Auguſt, 1731, on which day he 
died in the fifty-ſixth year of his 
age. 

"He was the author of one Play, 
called, 


As you find it. C. 4to. 1705. 


BovLE, MurRoucn, LorD 


ViscounTBLEsSINGToN. This 
nobleman was ſon of Dr. Michael 
Boyle, archbiſhop of Armagh, and 
lord chancellor of Ireland, who 


died in the year 1702, at the great 


age of 93. He was a perſon 
whoſe genius and abilities did no 
credit to the name of Boyle. He 
wrote one Play, which from the 
ſpecimen we have ſeen of it, was a 
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truly contemptible one, and died 
in the year 1712. 

The name of his Play was, 

The Loft Princeſs. T. 

BoyLE, Roctr, EARL or 
Orxtry. Was the younger brother 
of Richard, earl of Burlington and 
Cork, and fifth ſon of Richard, 
ſtyled the Great Earl of Cork. 
He was born April 25, 1621, and 
was raiſed to the dignity of baron 
Broghill in Ireland, when only 
ſeven years old. His educaiion 
was in the college of Dublin ; 
where he applied himſelf with ſuch 
dihgence to his books, and ſo 
happily digeſted what he gathered 
from them, that he was very ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed as an early and pro- 
miſing genius. In 1636, his fa- 
ther Rot him to make the tour of 
France and Italy, in company with 
lord Kynalmeaky, his elder bro- 
ther. After dis turn from his 
travels, this gallant young noble- 


man found all things in great con- 


fuſion in England, and a war on 
the point of breaking out with 
Scotland; in which he was invited 
to ſerve, with marks of peculiar 
diſtinction; but his thoughts were 
turned another way. As the old 
earl of Cork loved to ſettle his 
children very early in the world, 
aà marriage was at this time pro- 
poſed for lord Broghill, with the 
ady Margaret Howard, daughter 
to the earl of Suffolk, and it was 
quickly concluded: immediately 
after which his lordſhip, with his 
new- married lady, ſet out for Ire- 
land, where they landed October 
23, 1641, the very day on which 
the. rebellion broke out in that 
kingdom. | | 

The family of lord Cork were 


inſtantly obliged to take arms, in. 


order to their own ſecurity, as well 
as that of the publick ; and the poſt 
aſſigned to lord Proghill, was the 
defence of his father's caſtle of 
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Liſmore; in which he behayed 
with all the ſpirit of a young of. 
ficer, and all the diſcretion of an 
old one. He afterwards diſtin. 
guiſhed himſelf on many ſignal 
occaſions ; in the courſe of which 
he equally manifeſted his abilities 
for the field and the cabinet. At 
the death of Charles I. however, 
he was induced to quit both his 
eſtate and his country, as ruined 
paſt all hopes. For ſome time he 
remained 1n cloſe retirement ; but 
at length Cromwell, to whom the 
merit of lord Broghill was well 
known, found means to gain him 
over to that party, which he had 
hitherto ſo rigorouſly oppoſed; 
but they were ſuch means as re- 
flect no diſhonour to his memory, 
The ſtory is told at length in the 
Biographia Britannica, under the 
article BovLE; to which we refer 
being too circumftantial for ſo brief 
a compilation as the preſent. By 
his own intereſt he now raiſed a 
gallant troop of horſe, conſiſting 
chiefly of gentlemen attached to 
him by — friendſhip ; which 
corps was ſoon increaſed to 2 
compleat regiment of 1500 men. 
Theſe he led into the field againſt 
the Iriſh rebels; and was ſpeedily 
joined by Cromwell, who placed 
the higheſt confidence 1n his new 
ally; and found him of the greateſt 
conſequence to the intereſt of the 
commonwealth. Amongother con- 
ſiderable exploits performed by 
lord Broghill, his victory at Mac- 
croom delerves to be particularly 
mentioned; where, with 2000 
horſe and dragoons, he briſkly 
attacked above gooo of the rebels, 
and, totally defeated them. He 
afterwards relieved Cromwell hin- 
ſelf, at Clonmell, where that great 
commander happened to be ſo 
dangerouſly ſituated, that he con- 
feſſed nothing but the ſeaſonabſe 


relief afforded him by lord oY 
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He likewiſe worſted 


When Cromwell became pro- 
tector, he ſent for lord Broghill, 


merely to take his advice, occa- 


ſionally. And we are told, that 


not long after his coming to Eng- 


land he formed a project for en- 
gaging Cromwell to reſtore the old 
conſtitution. The baſis of the 


ſcheme was to be a match be- 


tween the king (Charles II.) and 
the protector's daughter. As his 
lordſhip maintained a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with the exiled mo- 
narch and his friends, it is imagin- 
ed he was before- hand, pretty 
jure that Charles was not averſe to 


the ſcheme, or he would not have 


ventured to propoſe it ſerioufly to 
Cromwell : who, at firſt, ſeemed 
to think it not unfeaſible. He 
ſoon changed his mind, however, 
and told Broghill, that he thought 
the projet impraQticable ; ths 
ſaid he, „Charles can never for- 
give me the death of his father.“ 
In fine, this bufineſs came to no- 
thing, although his lordſhip had 
engaged Cromwell's wife and 
daughter in the ſcheme ; but he 
never durſt let the protector know 
that he had previouſly treated with 
Charles about it. : . 

On the death of the protector, 
lord Broghill continued firmly at- 
tached to his ſon Richard, till he 


| law that the honeſty and good- 


nature of that worthy man would 
inſallibly render him a prey to his 
many enemies z he did not think it 
adviſable to fink with a man he 
could not ſave. The dark clouds 
of anarchy ſeemed now to be 
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pin could have ſaved him from 
W deſtruction. 
lord Muſkerry, who came againſt 
him with an army raiſed by the 
W Pope's nuncio, and which conſiſt- 
Ned of three times the number of 
lord Broghill's forces, beſides the 
advantage of being well officered 
vy veteran commanders fromSpain. 


B O 
hovering over the Britiſh iſland: 
Lord Broghill ſaw the ſtorm ga- 
thering, and he deemed it prudent 
to retire to his command in Ire- 
land, where he ſhortly after had 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing things 
take a turn extremely favourable 
to the deſign he had long been 
well-wiſher to—that of the king's 
reſtoration. In this great event 


lord Broghill was not a little in- 


ſtrumental; and in confideration 
of his eminent ſervices in this re- 
ſpe, Charles created him earl of 
Orrery, by letters-patent, bearing 
date Sept. 5, 1660. He was ſoon 
aſter made one of thelords juſtices 
of Ireland; and his conduct, while 
at the head of affairs in that king- 
dom, was ſuch, as greatly added 
to the general eſteem in which his 
character was before held. 

His lordſhip's active and free 
courſe of life, at length, brought 
upon him ſome diſeaſes and in- 
firmities, which gave him pain and 
uneaſineſs; and a fever, which fell 
into his feet, joined to the gout, with 
which he was often afflicted, abated 
much of that vigour which he had 
ſhewn in the early part of his life; 
but his induſtry and application 
were ſtill the ſame, and bent t6 
the ſame purpoſes ; as appears 
from his Letters, which ſhew at 


once . and an attention 


to buſineſs which do honour to that 
age, and may ſerve as an exam- 
ple to this. as 

Notwithſtandin his infirmities, 
on the king's defiring to ſee his 


lord ſhip in England; he went over 


in 1655. He found the court in 
ſome diſorder; his Majeſty was 
on the point of removing the 
great earl of Clarendon, lord high 
chancellor; and there was al- 
ſo a great miſunderſtanding be- 
tween the royal brothers. Lord 
Orrery undertook to reconcile the 


king with the duke of York; 
which | 
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which he effected by prevailing on 
the latter to aſk his majeſty's par- 
don for ſome ſteps he had taken in 
ſupport of the chancellor. 

On his return to Ireland, he 
found himſelf called to a newicene 
of action. The Dutch war was 
then inits height ; and the French 
in confederacy with the Hollan- 
ders, were endeavouring to ſtir up 
the aſhes of rebellion in Ireland. 
The duke de Beaufort, admiral of 
France, had formed a ſcheme for 
a deſcent upon that iſland ; but 
this was rendered abortive by the 
extraordinary diligence, military 
ſkill, and prudent meaſures, of lord 
Orrery. | | 

But, in the midſt of all his la- 
bours, a diſpute aroſe, founded on 
2 mutual] jealouſy of each other's 
N betwixt him and his old 
friend the duke of Ormond, then 
lord lieutenant ; the bad effects of 
which were ſoon felt by both the 
diſputants; who reſorted to Eng- 
land, to defend their reſpective 
intereſts and pretenſions; both 
having been attacked by ſecret 
enemies, who ſaggeſted many 
things to their prejudice. This 
quarrel, though of a private be- 


| pinning, became at laſt of a pub- 


Ic nature; and, producing firſt an 
attempt to frame an impeachment 
againſt the duke of Ormond, oc- 
caſioned in the end, by way of re- 


venge, an actual impeachment of 


the earl of Orrery. He defended 


| hignſelf ſo well, however, againſt 


a charge of high crimes, and even 
of treaſon itſelf, that the proſecu- 
tion came to nothing. He, never- 
theleſs, loft his public employ- 
ments, but not the king's favour; 
he ſtill came frequently to court, 
and ſometimes to council. After 
this revolution in his affairs, he 


made ſeveral voyages to and from 


Ireland; was often conſulted by 


his majeſty on affairs of the utmoſt 
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conſequence ; and, on all oc. 
fions, gave his opinion and advice 
with the freedom of an honeſt plain. M 
dealing man, and a fincere friend , 
which the king always found hin, 
and reſpected him accordingly, MW 

In 1678, being attacked more 
cruelly than ever by his old eneny 
the gout, he made his laſt voyage 
to England, for advice in the me- 
dical way. But his diſorder wx 
beyond the power of medicire; 
and having, in his laſtilIneſs, given 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of chriſtian pa- 
tience, manly courage, and rati- 
onal fortitude, he breathed his laſt 
on the 16th of October, 1679, in 
the 59th year of his age. 

As te the literary character of 
this amiable and worthy nobleman, 
it may be given in few words, 
His wit was manly, pregnant, and 
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and ſome ingenious poems; but 
the pieces which particularly en- 
titled him to a place in this col- 
lection were the following plays, 
VIZ. 

1. Muftapha, T. 1667. fo. 

2. Henry the Fiftk, T. 1608, 


fo. : | 
. 3. TheBlack Prince. T. 1669, 


3 
4. Tryphon. T. 1672. fo. 

5. Mr. Anthony. C. 1690. 4t0. 
6. Guzman, C. 1693. "ag 

7. Herod. T. 1694. fo. 

8. Altemira. T. 1702. 4to. 
All theſe (except Mr. Anthony) 
were collected and publiſhed in 
2 vol. 8vo. 1739. 

BRADY, DR. NicuoLas. Was 
deſcended from Hugh Brady, tbe 
firſt Proteſtant biſhop of Meath. 
He was the ſon of major Nicholas 
Brady, and was born at Bandon, 
in the county of Cork, about the 
year 1659. At the ge of twelve 
years, he went to Weſtminſter- 
5 School, 
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I oces. hool, from whence he was elected 
advice Mxing's ſcholar of Chriſt-Church, 
' Plain- ford. Having ftaid there four 
friend; Wears, he removed to Dublin, and 
d hin, ok the degree of maſter of arts, 
ly. t had that of doctor of divinity 
more eſented to him by the ſame uni- 
enemy erſity while he reſided in Eng- 
voyage nd. His firſt preferment was to 
he me- prebend in St. Finbarr's cathe- 
er wa al, and the pariſh of Kilnag- 
licine; ry in the county of Cork. In 


bgo, being in London, he was 
eted miniſter of St. Catherine 
ree Church, and lecturer of St. 
ichael's; after which he was 
referred to the rectory of Clap- 
im, and the living of Richmond, 
pth in the county of Surry. He 


„given 
an pa- 
I rati- 


his laft 
579, in 


cter of 


leman, Mad been chaplain to king Wil- 
words, Nam and queen Mary, and alſo to 
it, and Nueen Anne, and was at the time 
it were his death, which happened on 


fruit. 


ee 20th of May, 1726, chaplain 
tract 


d the princefs of Wales, after- 


; but {Wards queen Caroline. About the 
rly en- Ine of his ſettlement in London, 
s col- joined with Tate in a new ver- 

plays, Wn of the Pſalms. He alſo tranſ- 


ted The Aneid of Virgil, and 
bliſned ſeveral volumes of Ser- 
ons, and one play, called, 

The Rape ; or, The Innocent Im- 
ors, T. 1692. 4to. 

BRANDON, SAMUEL. This au- 
tor wrote about the latter pu of 


0. 
1668. 


O. 4to. {Ween Elizabeth's reign, but of 
). hat profeſſion he was, or what 
ink he held in life, I have not 
ito, en able to procure any informa-- 
1thony) Non concerning. He appears how- 
hed in er to have been poſſeſſed of no 
nll ſhare of vanity and ſelf-ſuf- 
; Was iency, from the Italian verſe he 
7 the is ſubjoined to the only dramatic 
Meath. Nece he wrote, and which not- 
icholas ihſtanding the high opinions he, 
andon, d perhaps ſome of his partial 
ut the ends might entertain of it, is 
twelve entirely forgotten, viz, 
inſter- 
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L Acqua non temo del eterno Oblis 
which may be thus engliſhed, 


OBL1v1on's powers I have n 


cauſe ta fear; 
M works her 2vaves ETERNAL= 


LY /hall ſpare. 


The title of the play, which he 


thus defies either time, eternity, or 
oblivion, to eraze the remembrance 
of, is, 

The Virtuous Octavia. T. C. 
12mo. 1598. 

BRENAN, Mr. Of this wri- 
ter I can give no account; but 


he was probably an Iriſhman, hav- 


ing publiſhed at Dublin one piece, 
called. 
The Painter's Breakfaſt. D. S. 
12mo. 1756. 
BRERETONY), THOMAS. This 
gentleman was the ſon of major 
Thomas Brereton of the queen's 
dragoons, in the reign of king 
William HI. and was lineally de- 
ſcended by a younger branch from 
the very ancient and noble family 
of the Breretons, of Brereton in 
Cheſhire. He received the firſt 
rudiments of learning at the free- 
ſchool at Cheſter, from which he 
was firſt removed to a boarding- 
ſchool in the ſame city, kept by 
one Mr. Dennis, a French Refu- 
gen, and afterwards to Brazen- 
oſe College in Oxford, of which 


he continued a member for eight 


years, and took the degree of 
bachelor of arts. About 1719, 
Sir Robert Walpole, then prime” 
miniſter, and who had ſome friend- 
ſhip for Mr. Brereton's family, 
preſented him with a little poſt in 
the Cuſtoms, in which his ſtation 
was very agreeable to himſelf, 
being in the port' of Cheſter, his 
own native country. To this then 
he retired, but did not long enjoy 
it, death ſnatching him away in a 
few years after his ſettling there. 
k | The 
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The dramatiĩe pieces which he lived 
to ſiniſh were only two, and were 
never acted, viz. 

i. Ether. Trag. 12mo. 1715, 

2. Sir John Oldcaſtle. Trag. 

The firft is little more than a 
tranſlation of the Eger of Racine; 
and the laſt a cloſe imitation of the 
FPulteucte of Corneille; and indeed 
neither of them have any great 
ſhare of merit in the execution. 
He had however begun two other 
pieces, the one a Tragedy, called, 

Athaliah, 


Which was to have been a tranfla- 


tion from Racine's play of that 
name ; and the other a Comedy, to 
which he intended to have given 
the title of, | 

The Oxford Ladies; or, The No- 
bleman. ER 

Neither of theſe however did 


he live to finiſh. 


BETON NicyoLas. To this 
gentleman have both Jacob and 
Gildon attributed the honour of 
authorſhip, in regard to an old 
dramatic piece, entitled, 

An Old Man's Leſſon ; or, A Young 
Man's Love. Int. 4to. 1605. 
but one would be apt to imagine 
they neither of them had ſeen the 


piece, and that the latter had im- 


licitly copied the error broached 
by the former, ſince in the preface 
Mr. Breton acknowledges himſelf 
to have been only the editor of 


this Interlude, nay even declares 
that he is wholly ignorant who the 
author was. 


As ſuch, however, I 
could not with propriety avoid in- 
ſerting his name in this place, ſince 
to him the world is at leaſt obliged 
for the knowledge of whatever ſhare 
of merit may be found in the piece. 

BREVAL, JRR DuRanT. Was 
the ſon of Francis Durant de Bre- 
val, D. D. prebendary of Weſt- 
minſter. He was educated at Weſt- 
minſter {chool, from whence he 
went to Trinity College Cam- 
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bridge, where he was ele@e MM 
fellow about the year 1702, lM 
upon ſome diſagreement betwelſ 
him and Dr. Bentley, then mata 
of that College, he ſoon aff 
quitted or refigned his fellow 
and went into the army, then 
Flanders, as an enſign. Thee: 
with which he acquired the FM 
mith and German languages, 
great learning, his exquiſite pe 
eil, and genteel behaviour, we 
ſoon taken notice of by the di 
of Marlborough, who not on 
promoted him to the rank of en 
tain, but alſo employed him ! 
divers negotiations with Jeyer! 
German princes, which he ey 
ecuted with great integrity, anl 
very much to the ſatisfaction 0 
his noble employer. He begu 
his travels about the year 172 
publiſhed the firſt two volumes 
1723 and 1725, and the 3d an 
4th in 17383; and died univerſal 
beloved in January 1738-9. I 
was the author of ſeveral Poem 
and of the following Plays, vin 
1. The Confederates. F. 11 
8vo. 
2. The Play is the Plot. \ 
1718. 4to. 
From this Play was taken. 
3. The Strollers, F. | 
4. The Rape of Helen, M. ( 
1737. 8vo. 
Soon after the appearance 6 
that doughty performance of a cli 
of wits, called Three Hours df 
Marriage, which though publiſh 
with only Mr. Gay's name to | 
was undoubtedly the joint cfspri 
of that gentleman Mr. Pope, 4 
Dr. Arburthnot, and which 1 
with that condemnation from d 
public which it juſtly merited, cl 
tain Breval, under the afſunt 
name of Joſeph Gay, produced 
7 he Confederates. 
On which account Mr. Pop 


who never could forgive the | 
| attic} 
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elefted empt made * his reigning 
02, b worival'd ſovereign on the 
betwer one of wit, has introduced this 
en maße tlcman into that poetical pil- 
on ae the Dunciad, among the va- 
low; us authors whom he has ſup- 
then ed devotees of the goddeſs 
The eu Dullneſs. 
the BAE wan, ANTHONY. This 
ages, iter lived in the reign of king 
iſite pen nes I. and appears to have been 
ur, wel ad in high eſtimation by the wits 
the dul that time, as may be more par- 
not o ularly gathered from an elegant 
k of c npliment paid to him in a Poem, 
| bim led Steps 70 Parnaſſus, wherein 
1 ſerenl is ſuppoſed to have a magic 
he er ver to call the Muſes to his 
rity, u itance, and is even ſet on an 
action Mrality with the immortal Shak- 
Je beguere himſelf. There are how- 
ar 17 er great diſputes among the fe- 
olumes ral writers as to the number of 
e z uf works. Winſtanley and Phil- 
ni vera have made him author of fix 
8•9. s. The author of the Brit 
al Poem entre, and after him Mr. Theo- 
ys, vin. llus Cibber, have given him 
F. vn e credit of three only. Lang- 
ine, Jacob, andGildon, allow him 
Plot. two, and even of thoſe, the 
of theſeauthors ſeems to doubt 
ken. e authenticity of one. 
| To come however to the beſt 
M. M gment I can collect, I ſhall firſt 
ention the pieces which Win- 
arance Muley has aſſigned to him and 
e of adi ich are univerſally re jected. 
Fours ai beſe are the following three. 
publiſh i, Landgartha. T. C. 
me to Les Dominion. Paſtoral. 
it effspriſ 3. Love's Load lone. C. 
Pope, 1 The two Plays, which all the 
hich ters in general have ſet down to 
from author, are, 
rited, e Country Girl. C. Ato. 1647. 
e aun Love-ſic King. T. C. 4to. 
roduced s | 
Langbain's objections to the firſt 
Mr. Po keſe being only the letters T. 
„e the E in the title page, which might 
altea 


E 
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have been only a typographical 


error, proceeding, perhaps, from 
the negligence or careleſſneſs of the 
printer, who, not being certain of 
the author's chriſtian name, might 
chufe rather the inſerting any let- 
ter at a venture, than delaying the 
working oft the ſheet till he could 
obtain a more authentic informa- 
tion. | 

And now the only piece in dif- 
pute is that, entitled, 

Lingua. C. 4to. 1607. 

This Langbaine abſolutely de- 
nies to be Brewer's, yet aſſigns no 
other reaſon for ſo doing but his 
own bare ipſe dixit; neither does 
Winſtanley ſhew any cauſe for al- 
{cribing it to him. Mr. Theophi- 
lus Cibber, however, as well as the 
author of the Britiſh Theatre, has 
followed the authority of the lat- 
ter; as has alſo Mr. Dodfley, who 
republiſhed the piece withthename 
of Anthony Brewer, in his Col- 
lect ion of old Plays. To this I may 


add, that probability is alſo in its 


favour, ſince, being of a much ear- 
lier date than either of the other 
two, it is publiſhed anonymous, 
and therefore may be ſuppoſed to 
have been the author's firſt Eſſay 
in this kind of writing. 

Be the author, however, whom 
he will, there is a remarkable anec- 
dote recorded by Winſtanley, in 
regard to the piece itſelf, which 
points it out to have been in ſome 
meaſure the cauſe of thoſe troubles 


which diſturbed the peace of theſe 


realms in the middle of the ſeven- 
teenth century. He tells us, that 
when this play was acted at Cam- 
bridge, Oliver Cromwell (then a 
youth) performed a part in it. The 
ſubſtance of the piece is a eonten- 
tion among the ſenſes fora crown, 
which Lingua has laid for them to 
find. The part allotted to young 
Cromwell was that of Ta@us, or 
Touch, who having obtained the 

conteſted 


| 
| 
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contefteſt coronet, makes this ſpi- 


' rited declaration, 


Roſes, and bays, pack hence ! this 
crown and robe, : 

My brows, and body, circles and in- 
veſts ; 


How gallantly it fits me |! Hure the 
ave 3 
Meaſured my head that wrought this 


coranet.— 
They lie that ſay, complex ions cannot 
change ! | 
My blood's ennobled, and ] am tranſ- 
 form'd 
Unto the ſacred temper of a king. 
Methinks I hear my noble paraſites 
Stiling me Cæ ſur, or great Alexander, 
Licking my feet, &c. | 


It is ſaid that he felt the whole 
part ſo warmly, and more eſpe- 
cially the above-quoted ſpeech, 
that it was what firſt fired his ſoul 
with ambition; and excited him, 
from the poſſeſſion of an imaginary 
crown, to ſtretch his views to that 
of a real one, for the accompliſh- 
ment of which he was contented to 
wade through ſeas of blood, and 
«* ſhut the gates of mercy on man- 
id.“ 

This ſtory, as it hath found its 


way into moſt of tlie anecdotes of 


our author, is here retained. I 
ſhall only obſerve upon it, that the 


Play was publiſhed in 1607, and 


that Oliver Cromwell was not born 
until 1599. (See the laſt edition 
of Dodſley's Old Plays, vol. V.) 

BriDGEs, Thomas. This gen- 
tleman 1s a native of Yorkſhire, 
and was at one period of his life 
a wine-merchant at Hull. He is 
the author of a very humorous 
Traveſtie of Homer, the Ad- 
ventures of a Bank note, ſome 
Poems, and the two following 
dramatic pieces: | 

1. Dido. C. O. 8vo. 1771. 

2. The Dutchman. M. E. 8yo. 


1775 


as well as an attendant on 
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BROMH, ALEXANDER. I 
author flouriſhed in the reig 
king Charles I. and was an at 
ney in the lord mayor's cou 
He was born in 1620, and dd 
June zoth, 1666. So that he lin 
through the whole of the civil w 
and the protectorſhip, during 
which time he maintained his H 
alty untainted. He was a wy 
cavalier, and though in his gp 
feſſion of the law he could do! 
fer vice to the cauſe he loved, 
as he was a devotee of the Muß 


courts, he frequently turned! 
pen from the filling up of wi 
to the inditing of odes, 8 | 
dithyrambs, in the moſt of whi 
he treated the round-heads yi 
great keenneſs and ſeverity, 
thort, he was author of much 
greateft part of thoſe ſonys a 
epigrams which were publiſhed! 
favour of the royaliſts, and agait 
the Rump, as well in Oliver Cray 
well's time as during the rebelliy 


me! 
Theſe, together with his epi as e 
and epigrams tranſlated from d ti 
ferent authors, were all printeii as o 
one vol. 8 vo. after the Reſtoratii g. 
He alſo publiſhed a verſion Md: 
Horace, by himſelf and otlWuttec 
hands which is very far fron Hr t. 
bad one. He left behind him onfWWark« 
one dramatic piece, which is un 
cid, ©. nd h 
The Cunning Lovers. C. les 
1651. ord 
The world however is indeb nes, 
to him for two volunies of Richi hen 
Brome's plays in Octavo, mam for. 
which, but for his care in preſe lay 
ving and publiſhing them, wouheir 
in all probability have been entii ono 
loſt. | | be hi 
BROME, RichaRD. This aud: 
thor lived in the reign of kW th 


Charles I. and was contempori 
with Decker, Ford, Shirley, i 
His extraction was mean, he Il 

ö i 14 


BR 
originally been no better than 


 _MWcnial ſervant to the celebrated 
er, N Jonſon. He wrote himſelf 
he reig rever into high repute, as is 
s an at: 5-d not only by various com- 
or's cou datory verſes written by his 
and dq; ttemporaries, and prefixed to 
at he lin ny of his plays, but Fx by ſome 
e civi es which his quondam maſter 
during MſWirefſed to him on account of his 


ed his | medy called the Northern Laſs, 


as a wal which, although Ben Jonſon 
in his H given way to that kind of va- 
uld do which is perpetually ſtarting 
loved, th in all his writings, and re- 
the Mu eſents himſelf as the firſt who 
nt on d inſtructed the age in the co- 


turned c laws, and all the perfect arts 


p of wi the Drama, yet he pays great 
onnets, lWSymendation to Richard Brome, 
t of wii acknowledging that he has 
eads wide very good uſe of the im- 
7erity, ovements he had acquired during 
much i long apprenticeſhip under ſo 
ſongs aMifilful a maſter. 

1bl[iihed i Brome, in imitation of his maſ- 


and again 


r, laid it down as his firſt great 
ver Croi 


int, to apply cloſely to the ſtudy 


rebella men and manners. His genius 
11s epiliWas entirely turned to comedy, 
from did therefore his proper province 
 printel Was obſervation more than read- 


.cſtoratiuo. His plots are all his own, 


verſion Wd are far from being ill-con- 
and othWucted ; and his characters, which 
ar fron r the moſt part are ſtrongly 
d him oufharked, were the offspring of his 


Uch is e 
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is indehtt 
zf Richa 
Ba many( 
in preſa 
m, woll 
en entire 


This 
1 of ku 
tempori 
irley, & 
, bel 
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wn judgment and experience, 
nd his cloſe attention to the foi- 
les of the human heart. In a 
ord, his plays in general are good 
nes, met with great applauſe 
hen firſt acted, and, as Langbaine 
forms us, were thought by the 
layers worthy to be revived, to 
heir own profit and the author's 
zonour, in that critical age which 
Je himfelf lived in. Nay we have 
ad a proof, even in our own time, 
ff the merit of one of his Come- 
us, which with a very little al- 


f-4s 1} 
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teration has been revived and 
with great ſucceſs, viz. the Jovial 
Crew, which has brought crowded 
audiences to the Theatre Royal in 
Covent-Garden at all the frequent 
repetitions of its performance. 

'The Comedies which this au- 
thor has left behind him are fifteen 
in number, ten of which are col- 
lected together, as beforemention- 
ed under Alexander Brome, in 
two volumes 8vo. each volume 
bearing the title of Five New Plays 
by Richard Brome. The whole lift 
of his pieces is as follows: 

1. The Northern Laſs. C. 4to. 
1632. 

Pr The Sparagus Garden. C. 4to. 

1640. 
3. The Antipodes. C. 4to. 1640. 

4. The Fovial Crew; or, The 
Merry Beggars. C. 4to. 1652. D. C. 


5. Amad Couple well match d. C. 


8vo. 1653. 

6. Novella. C. 8vo. 1653. 
$ The Court Beggar. C. 8vo. 
165 3. 
| 85 The City Wit; or, The No- 
man wears the Breeches, C. 8vo. 
1653. | 

9. The Damoiſelle; or, The new 
Ordinary. C. 8vo. 165 Fl f 

10. The Queen's Exchange. C 
4to. 1657. 

11. The Enpliſh Moor; or, The 
Mock Marriage. C. $vo. 1659. 

12. The Love-fick Court; org 
The Ambitious Politick, C. Zvo. 
1659. 
13. Covent-Garden weeded ; or, 
The Middleſex Juſtice of Peace. C. 
8vo. 1659. 
14. New Academy; or, The New 
be C. 8 vo. 1659. 

15. The Queen and Concub'ine. 
C. 8vo. 1652. 

He alſo joined with Thomas 
Hey wood in The LancaſhireWitches, 
and wrote the following pieces 


now probably loft : 
| P 4 | Mitt 
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"'E Mitt in a Madnes. 
2. Chriftianetta. 
3. T he Fewifh Gentleman. 


4. The Lyve-ſick Maid ; or, The | 


Honour of young Ladies. 
-. The Life and Death of Sir 


3 
Martyn S fink, with the Warres of 


the Loaw Countries. 
6. The Apprentices Prize. 
The two laſt alfo, in conjunction 
with Thomas Heywood. 
Richard Brome died in the year 
1652. (See Dodſley's Collection 
of Old Plays, vol. X. p. 322). 
Brooks, Henxzy, EI. This 
gentleman, who 1s ſtill living, 1s a 
native of Ireland, having, as 1 
| have been informed, a paternal 
eſtate in the county of Cavan, and 
is beſides barrack-maſter of Mul- 
Ungar, in the county of Weſt- 
meath. He gained great reputa- 
tion as a writer, by the Farmer's 
Letters, publithed in Ireland, in 
the time of the rebellion, and wrii- 
ten after the manner of Dean Sοο 
Drapier's Letters. His greateſt ap- 
plication however ſeems to have 
been to the Drama, for in the year 
738, he had his Tragedy of 
_ Guſtavus Vuſa rehearſed at the 
Tbeatre Royal in Drury-lane ; the 
actors were all ready in their parts, 
and no bar ſeemed in the way to its 
public appearance, when an order 
came from the lord chamberlain 
to prohibit it. He met with the 
fame ill ſucceſs in Dublin with 
regard to an Opera, called Jack the 
ant Queller, brought on Toon af- 
ter the cloſe of the rebellion, 
which after the firſt night's repre- 
fentation was forbidden by the 
government to be continued. Asto 
his firſt play, however, the prohi- 
bition did him no kind of injury, 
as he was immediately encouraged 
to publiſh it by a ſubſcription, 
which has been ſaid to have a- 
mounted to eight hundred pounds. 
In 1741, his Betrayer of his Country 
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was brought on the ſtage in De 
and met with ſucceſs ; and a, 
1752, at the ſame theatre, hi 
of Efſex. This laſt play how 
being, I believe, the proper 
Mr. Sheridan, late manager 
Smock Alley Theatre, when t 
gentleman acted at Drury-Lane, 
the winter of 1761, his emi 
ments being to ariſe from a f 
tain proportion of the profis 
the ay on thoſe nights in whi 
he performed, he was allowel 
right of reviving or getting upſi 
plays as he imagined would ty 
out the moſt to his and the man 
ger's joint advantages. Ame 
thoſe which he fixed on ash 
choice, was Mr. Brooke's Far! | 
Eſſex, which being licenced by th 
lord chamberlain was now broug 
on at Drury Lane, and met vi 
good ſuccefs. 

Through the whole of M 
Brooke's writing there breathes! 
ſtrong ſpirit of liberty, and ji 
triotic zeal, which though then 
tural and inborn principles of ever 
ſubject of theſe realms may ha 
ſubjected them to miſrepreſent 
tion, and, what is far from an u 
common caſe, rendered general ſe 
timent ſuſpected as particular r 
flection; yet thoſe who have tit 

leaſure of knowing this gentlemil 
perſonally muſt be fo well aſſun 
of the integrity of his heart, au 
his firm attachment to the preſet 
happy ſucceſſion, as will entire! 
clear him from the ſlighteſt fur 
poſition of any intent to excl 
corruption, or awaken diſconten 
by any of his writings. 

His dramatic pieces in the 
ſelves, independent of theſe b 
of conſiderations, though not to 
ranked in the firſt claſs, have, u, 
doubtedly a confiderable ſhare 
merit. His plots are ingen0y 
laid and well conducted, his ch 
racters not ill-drawn, and his 1! 
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„ge bold and nervous ; though 
it be acknowledged in the laſt 
icular, the author at times ſeems 
pay too little regard to the cor- 
nels of meaſure, and to that po- 
which the language of Tragedy 
ght to receive trom harmony of 


. 
þ 85 


9. 1 he Veſtal Virgin. ä 
10. The Contending Brothers. C. 
11. The Charitable Aſſociation. C. 
12. The Female Officer. C. 
13. 7% Marriage Contract. C. 


Virginia, Prag. 8vo. 1756. 

Brookes, R. This gentleman 
as rector of Aſhney in Northamp- 
nſhire, and publiſhied a tranſſa- 
on of Du Halde's Fliftory of China, 


[ 


F. 


47 


is dramatic pieces are as follow: 
1. Guftazous Vaſa. T. vo. 473 
= 7% Ear! of Weſtmoreland. T. 


8. 


5 
z. Little Fohn and the Giants. 


4. TheFarlof Eſſex. T. 8vo. 1761. 
5. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
6. 1 he Impoſtor. 

7. Cymbeline. T. 


All printed in his Works, 4 vols. 


Brooke, FRaxces. This lady, 
hoſe maiden name was Moore, 
the daughter and wife of cler- 
men, and a lady of firſt-rate abi- 
ies. She has written and pub- 
ned ſome admirable novels, and 
ne play, which was never acted, 


ined one Play, 


Tchav Chi Cou Ell; or, The Lit- 
e Orphan of the Family of Tchao. 


BroUGHTON, THOMAS. Was 
mn on the 5th of July, 1704, in 
e pariſh of St. Andrew, Hol- 
rn, where his father was mini- 
er. He received his education 
t Eton-ſchool, and from thence 
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was removed to Gonville and 
Caius College. He took the de- 
gree of batchelor of arts on the 
28th of May, 1727, and entering 
into orders left the univerſity for 
2 curacy, that of Offley in Hert- 
fordſhire. In 1739, he was in- 
ſtituted to the rectory of Stibing- 
ton, in Huntingdonſtire, on the 
preſentation of John duke of Bed- 
ford, who alſo appointed him one 
of his chaplains. Soon after he 
was choſen reader to the Temple, 
by which means he became known 


to biſhop Sherlock ; who, in 1744, 


| preſented him to the valuable vi- 


carage of Bedminſter, near Briſtol, 
with the chapels of St. Mary Red- 
cliff, St. Thomas and Abbots 
Leigh annexed. Some ſhort time 
after, he was collated by the ſame 


patron to the prebend of Bedmin-, 
fter and Redceliff, in the cathedral + 


of Saliſbury. Upon receiving this 
preferment he removed from Lon- 
don to Briſtol, where he married 
the daughter of Thomas Harris 
Clerk. He reſided on his. living 


till his death, which happened on 
the 21ſt of December, 1774, in the 


ſeventy-firſt year of his age, and 


was buried in the church of St. 


Mary Redcliff. 
He was one of the original wri- 


ters in the Biographta Britannica, 


and beſides many other works, 


was the author of, * 


Hercules. M. D. 1745. Svo. 


BROWN, Ax THO N, Eſq; This 


gentleman was a member of the 


Temple, and wrote a Play, en- 
titled, 
T he Fatal Retirement. T. g vo. 17 39. 


This Play was damned, and in- 


deed very deſervedly, there being 
neither plot, incident, or language 
in it that had by any means a 
right to recommend 1t to the pub- 
lic regard. Yet its want of ſuc- 
ceſs was the occaſion of ſome in- 
ſults being ſhewn to an actor of 

: | great 
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grout conſequence, whoſe ſpirited 
E 


haviour on the circumſtance may 
be ſeen more at large in the ac- 
count of this Play in the other part 
of this work. | 
BROWNE, THOMAS. This fa- 
cetious writer, who is the delight 
of ſuch as admire low humour, 
was the ſon of a farmer of Shiffnal, 
in Shropſhire. He was educated 
at New- port- ſchool in that county, 
attained the knowledge of the La- 
tin, Greek, French, Italian and 
Spaniſh languages. From New- 
port- ſchool he removed to Chriſt 
Church College, Oxford. There 
he was celebrated for his abilities, 
and for his irregularities; and on 
account of the latter was ſoon 
obliged to quit the univerſity. 
After exhaufting the whole of the 
mall pittance he had brought to 
town with him, he, for his ſup- 
ort, became a ſchool-maſter at 
ingſton upon Thames; but being 


. - Impatient of a recluſe life, he 


ſoon quitted that fituation and 
came ayain to London, where: he 
* into all, the licence and 
Aiſſipation of the metropolis. He 
How became an author by pro- 
+ Teſhon, and experienced all the 
- wiciffitudes of fortune which a 
mixture of induſtry and careleſſneſs 
could produce. An anonymous 
2 the world 

of him, obſerves, 
that it was not his immorality 

* that hindered him from climb- 
e ing to the top of poetry and pre- 
« ferment ; but that he had a par- 
< ticular way of ſinning to him- 
<« ſelf. To ſpeak in plain Eng- 
4 liſh, Tom Browne had leſs the 
* ſpirit of a gentleman than the 
“ reſt of the wits, and more of a 
* ſcholar. Tom thought Þimſglf 
* as happy with a retailer of 
* damnation in an obſcure hole, 


© as another to have gone to the 


devil with all the ſplendour of a 


11 1 


0 : | A 


* fine equipage.. Twas not 1M 
„ brightneſs of Czlia's eyes, uv 
« her gaudy trappings. that il 
„tracted his heart. Cupid mig 
< keep his darts to himſelf ; H 
* always carried his fire abi 
*© him. If ſhe had but a mou 
** two eyes, and a noſe, he neu 
* enquired after the regularity 
© her dreſs or features. He 
* ways brought a good ſtonul 
* with him, and uſed but littleg 
* remony in the preface. Ai 
his miſtreſſes, ſo he was ye 
<« negligent in the choice of! 
„companions, who were ſony 
„ times mean and deſpicable, 
* circumſtance which never fi 
to ruin a man's reputation. 
„was of a lazy temper ; and 
* bookſellers, who gave him cn 
dit enough as to his capacih 
had no confidence to put in! 
„ diligence.“ The ſame writ 
adds, that though our author w 
a good-natured man, yet he h 
one pernicious quality which eter 
nally procured him enemies, an 
that was rather to loſe his frie 
than his joke. He died in th 
year 1704, and was buried. in t 
Cloyſter in Weſtminſter-Abbe 
near the remains of Mrs. Behn. 
He was the author of, 
1. . er Hes a Bleeding ; 0 
The Apothecary turned Dodtor. \ 
tO. 1 . | 
F a. SY Stage Beaux toſſed it 
Blanket ; or, Hypocrifie A. la-Mii 
C. 4to. 1704. 25 
7 The Diſpenſary. F. Print 
in his Works. 1 5 
BROWN, Mr. To a perſon! 
this name, Mears, in his Cat 
logue, aſcribes a tranſlation ira 


Noble, of a French Play, entitld 


The Two Harlequins. F. v3 | 
1718, | 3 ef 
. BROwNE, Dr. Jon x. Thi the 
gant, ingenious, and unhappy * 1 
chor was born at Rothbury, in me 

coun" b 
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BR 
"ty of Northumberland, on the 
7 The fa- 


not tj 3 
eyes, lll | 


of November, 1715. 
1420 from which he was deſcend- 
If . * ere the Browns of Colſtown, 
ire al = Haddington in Scotland. 


father John Brown, was a na- 


a mou | 
he ne of Duns in Scotland, and, at 
ulariy WY time of his ſon's birth, was 


te to Dr. Thomlinſon, rector 


Hz 4 Senne BR 
zothbury., He afterwards was 


| ſton 


t little ofWated to the vicarage of Wigton 
> A; WEumberiand. To this place he 
was vel Nied his ſon; and there our au- 
ice ofh received the firſt part of his 
ere ſonication. From thence he was 
picable, oved to the univerſity of Cam- 
ever ige, where he was matricu- 


d on the 18th of December, 
i, and entered of St. John's 
lege under the tuition of Dr. 


ſtall. After taking the degree 


ation. N 
; and i 
e him en 
s Capaclh 


put in Matchelor of arts with great re- 
me wr tion, he returned to Wigton, 
author v was oͤrdained by Dr. Fleming, 
yet he Hop of Carliſle. His firſt pre- 
vhich ete ent was to a minor canonry 


emies, u 


e Pray the Cathedral 
1 


his frien ch of Carliſle. He remained 

ed in M bſcurity at that city ſeveral 
ried in M until the rebellion 1745, 
ter-Abbeen he ated as a volunteer at 
8. Behn. fege of the caſtle, and behaved 
f. great intrepidity. In 1739, 
-eding took the de — of F 
Doctor. (Wh ſome time after was preſent- 
0 the living of Morland, in 

+ toſſed i eounty of Weſtmorland, He 
A- la-MilW&"<d his preferment in the Ca- 
| ral of Carliſle in diſguſt. On 

F. Printe Pope's death he wrote 7 he 
TT on Satire, addreſſed to Dr. 

a perſon burton, who immediately in- 
1 his CayWWuced him to his friend Mr. 
Nation fn and others, and by his in- 
ay, entitle with lord Hardwicke pro- 
. F. 6 hint the living of Great 
keſley in Eſſex. In 1757, he 

N. Tbise e thed his celebrated Eſtimate 
inhappy e manners and principles of 
bury, in ines, a work which was run 


cou by popular clamour, but not 


L. 1, 


1 49 ] 


BR 

anſwered, Obtaining the vicarage 
of St. Nicholas, Newcaſtle, he re- 
figned his living in Eſſex to lord 
Hardwicke, with whom as well as 
with Dr. Warburton there had 
ſome time before been a coldneſs. 
He received no other preferment, 
which to a perſon of Dr. Brown's 
pirit muſt have been a great mor- 
tification. In the latter part of 
his life, he had an invitation from 
the empreſs of Ruſſia to ſuper- 
intend a grand deſign which ſhe 
had formed of extending the ad- 
vantages of civilization over that 
great empire. He accepted the 
offer, and actuall prepared for 
his journey; but finding his healtli 
in too precarious Aa ſtate to admit 
him to fulfil his intention, he was 
obliged to relinquiſh it. This and 
other diſappointments were fol- 
lowed by a dejection of ſpirits 
which he had often been ſubject to. 
In an interval of deprivation of 
reaſon, he was prompted to do 
violence to himſelf, and on the 23d 
of September, 1766, cut his throat 
in the fifty-firſt year of his age. 
The ſtage ſtands indebted to him 
for two dramatic pieces, the ſuc- 
ceſs of which has. been different, 
*r has not I think done any great 
onour to public taſte, ſince his 
Athelflan, which I cannot help 
thinking much the more original 
and better executed piece off the 
two, has never been performed 
ſince the ſeaſon of its firſt ap- 
pearance : while Barbaroſſa, whoſe 
defign is much too nearly ap- 
13 to that of Merope and 
ome other of our modern Trage- 
dies, ſtill continues on the liſt of 
acting plays. : 

His Tragedies, as I before ob- 
ſerved, are only two, viz. 

1. Barbaroſſa. 8vo. 1755. 

2. Athelſtan. 8vo. 1756. 


and one Oratorio, 


1763. 


T he Cure of Saul. 4to. | 
E : BRownE, 


7 
* 


is, I belive, yet living. 
divine of the church of England, 


lain to Morden-College. 


Lettres was 


B R 


BROWN E, Moses. This writer 
He is a 


vicar of Olney in Bucks, and chap- 


the author of a Poem, called, Sun- 
day Thoughts; and ſeveral other 
pieces, ſome of which are poſſeſ- 
fed of confiderable merit. In his 


youth, for he was born in the year 


1703, he wrote two pieces, which 

ere both repreſented together, 
and have pretty nearly an equal 
degree of merit. They are en- 
titled, | 

t. Polidus. T. 8. 1723. 

2. All bedevilled. F. 

The ſecond was ated by way 
of an Entertainment added to the 
firſt. Neither of them however 
were performed at a Theatre Roy- 


al, or even by regular actors, but 


only by ſome gentlemen of the au- 
thor's acquaintance, for their own 
diverſion and the gratification of 
his vanity, ata place which in the 
title page is called the private 
Theatre in St. Alban's Street, but 
this I imagine to have been no- 
thing more than ſome ſchool or 


aſſemblyroom fi ted up for the im- 


mediate occaſion of this play, and 
other repreſestations of that kind. 

BROW NE, WILLIAM. Was born 
at Taviſtock, in Devonſhire, in 


'Jhe year 1590; his father, ac- 


cording to Prince, in his Vorthies 
of Devon, being probably of the 


Enightly family of Browne, of 


Browne Ilaſh, in the parith of 


Langtree, near Great Torrington. 


After he had paſſed through the 


r he was ſent to 
xeter-College, Oxford, where he 


became a great proficient in claſ- 


ſical ny, and in the Belles 

carcely equalled; from 
thence he was removed before he 
had taken any academical degree 
to the Inner Temple, London, 
where he more particularly devo- 


E 


He is 
who loſt his life at Newbury fy 
on the 29th of September, 16 


vember following. He is filed, 


Vir omni humana literatura u 


adds that he had a great min 


© the poet.” 


Ato. 1592. 


B U 


ted himſelf to the Muſes, In 
beginning of the year 1624, j 
returned again to Exeter-Colly 
and Became tutor to Robert h. 
mer, afterwards earl of Carnary 


poin 
bat p 
thor 
eto 
mage 
er ac 
In's-! 
17 h 
65 

ilks, 
is la 
talth 
an ag 
erabl 
aracte 
geritil 
r he 
lock 
vance 


On the 25th of March, 1624, 
received permiſſion to be cre 
M.A. although the degree waz 
conferred upon him till the) 


the public Regiſter of the unin 
ſity, a man well ſkilled in all li 
of polite literature and uſefulan 


narum artium cognitione inſirui 
After he had left the College 
his pupil, he was received ini 


family of William earl of Mod, v 
broke, who had a great reſpeitiſown | 
him; and here, according to W tte rc 


he made his fortune ſo well 
he purchaſed an eftate : he 


great 
„ wl 
n on 

the n 
aracte 
Col 


a little body; but with regarl 
the time of his death he 1 
doubtful ; for all that he f 
the matter is, that, in his 
ches he finds that one Wil 
* Browne of Ottery St. Mary, 
« Devonſhire, died in the 
* 1645 ; but that he cannot 
* whether he was the ſame! 


His Works were collected 
ubliſhed, by Thomas D 
* in 3 vols. 177%, 
amongſt them was then firſt pfi 
T he Inner Temple Maſque. zo. 
Bock, PavL. Is in 0 
MSS. ſaid to be the author dd 
The Three Ladies of Lond 


BuLLock CHRISTOPHER 
author was a player by proſe 
and the ſon of Mr. Willi 
lack, whom we find to have Ae, 
in very good eſtimation "W 
theatrical capacity, nor Wi 
ſon of his by any means 


BU 


es. In point of merit as an actor. At 
1624 Hat place, or in what year, our 
er-Colel tor was born, I have not been 
'obert e to trace. He became joint 
Carnauuj nager with Mr. Keene, and ano- 
whury r actor of the Theatre in Lin- 
aber, M ns-Inn-Fields. In the year 
, 162% he married a natural daugh- 


be creat 
Tee wait 
ill the! 
is ſtiled, 
the unin 
In all ky 
uſefulan 
atura e 
e infiri 
1 


of that great performer Mr. 
ilks, by Mrs. Rogers the actreſs. 
is lady was bred to the ſtage, 
talthough, from the advantage 
an agreeable figure, ſhe pleaſed 
erably well in ſeveral dramatic 
aracters, yet ſhe was far from 
teriting the capital merit of ei- 
r her father or mother. Mr. 
lock died in 1724, not much 


ved into Vanced in life, for Mr. Chet- 
rl of Mod, who muſt have perſonally 
t reſpetfſown him, ſays he was then only 
ng to Wollilthe road to excellence. He had 
ſo well eat deal of natural ſprightli- 
e: he , which was of advantage to 
reat mini on the ſtage, he performin 
ch regarlifthe moſt part the ſame caſt ot 
he 1s raters -at the one houſe that 
at he ſan. Colley Cibber ſupported at 


in his other, which were the fops, 


one Wilt gentlemen, &c. in which live- 
St. Marie's and eaſe are moſt eſſentially 
in the Weſary. | 

2 cannot The dramatic pieces Mr. Bul- 


k left behind him were ſeven 
number, and are as follow : 
. Woman's Revenge. C. 12mo. 


he {ame\ 


ollected 
mas Da 
bs 177% 
n fir{t pri 
aſque. 
s in Ol 
author dl 


TJLyndn. 


b. Slip. F. 12mo. 1715. 


12m. 1716. 


— of Preſton. F. 12mo. 
10. 


lerjuror. F. 8 vo. 1717. 
1 a Riddle. C. gto. 
3 

7 Traytor. T. 8vo. 1718. 
to the Comedy of Woman's 
alle, he has been accuſed of 
e unfair dealing about it with 
ard to Mr. Savage; but that is 
int I ſhall endeavour more 


OPHER 
by proſe 
William 
to have! 
ation | 
nor Wi 
ans Cl 


. 


Adventures of Half an Hour. 


] BU 


fully to explain when we come to 
the life of that gentleman, Le 
BuTLEeRr, JohN. This author 
was, I believe, ſecretary tothe earl 
of Clarendon, and was created 
M. A. at Oxford 9th of Septem- 
ber, 1661. He was the ſon of a 
Frenchman, of both the ſame names 
who lived ſome time at Dover. He 
died a batcherlor in the pariſh of 
St. Martin in the Fields, Weſt- 
minſter, in 1669, having written 
one Play, called, | 
Amorous Orontus z or, The Love 
in Faſhion. C. 1665. Ato. 
Buxctss, Mrs. This authoreſs 
is yet living, and a ſhopkeeper in 
St. George's Street, Canterbury. 
She has written one Play, ſeveral 
times acted in that city, called, 
The Oaks; or, The Beauties of 
Canterbury. C. Svo. 1780. | 
Buxcoyne Jonn, Eſqz This 
author was lately a lieutenant- 
general in his majeſty's army, 
but, difguſted with his reception 
from government ſince his return 
from America, reſigned all his 
military employments. The fatal 
buſineſs at Saratoga will tranſ- 
mit his name to poſterity, but 


whether with honour or diſgrace 


muſt be left to the impartial de- 
termination of time. e married 
a daughter of the earl of Derby, 
and, with the aſſiſtance of Mr. 
Garrick, produced a flight per- 


formance, entitled, 


The Maid of the Oaks. D. E, 
8vo. 1774. 

Buxkneap, Henry. This 
gentleman was a merchant of Briſ- 
tol, and lived in the reign of king 


Charles I. He ſeems to have been 
a man of ſtrong party principles, 


and wrote a play which was never 
acted, nor probably even intended 
ſo to be, entitled, | 

Cola's Fury, T. 1645. 


the ſubject of it being the \[riſh 


rebellicn,whi-:h broke out in Octo- 
E 2 | bez, 
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B U 
ber, 1641. In it he has charac- 
terized all the principal perſons 


concerned in the affairs of that 


time, under feigned names. And 
even the fecond title to the piece, 
viz. Lirenda's Miſery, is expreſſive 
of the ſubje& aimed at. Lirenda 
being no more. than an anagram 
(which was a kind of quibble then 
much in vogue) formed from the 
letters which compoſe thename of 
Ireland. . 

Burnaby, CHARLES, Eſq. 
This gentleman had a liberal edu- 
cation, having been bred up at the 
univerſity, and afterwards entered 
a member of the Middle Temple. 
He wrote four Plays, the names of 
which are as follow: : 

1. 7he Reformed Wife. C. to. 


1700. 
2. The Ladies Viſiting Day. C. 


4t0. 1701. 


- 3. The Modi/h Huſband. C. 4to. 


 J50Z. 


4. Love betray'd. C. to. 1703. 
BuRNEL, HENRY, Eſq; All J 
ean gather in regard to this gen- 
tleman is, that he was a native of 


Ireland, and wrote a play, which 


was acted with applauſe at the 
theatre in Dublin, called, ä 
Landgartha. T. C. 4to. 1641. 
It appears that he had before 


this made an attempt in the dra- 


matic way, which had miſcarried; 
but what the name of that former 
play was I cannot trace, nor is it at 


never printed, called, 


BU 


all improbable that it might nen 
make its appearance in print, 
BUR ROUOH ES, Mr. Of j; 
author I can give no accqyy 
but that his name appears in j 
books of the Stationers Compu 
th of Sept. 1646, as the auth 
of one Play, which I believe y 


The Fatal Friend/htip. © 

Bouxney, Dr. CHARTES. 
gentleman who 1s ſtill living, Hy 
author of a hiſtory of Muſic, wi 
ten with uncommon elegance u 
perſpicuity, as well as three volumy 
of Travels through different pu 
of Europe. He hath likewiſe; 
ven the publick a tranſlation | 
one piece from the French 
Rouſſeau, called, | 

4 he Cunning Man. M. E. 9. 
1766. | | 

BuRTON, PHILIPPINA, Is pr 

bably ſtill living. She was an u 
treſs one, if not two, ſeafons 
the theatre in the Hay-Marke 
and produced one play, actedi 
27th of April, 1570, for her « 
benefit, with very {mall faced 
though as much as it deſerre 
called, : 

Fa/hiondiſplayed. C. Not print 
Bos RE, Au vas, Fly; M. 
F. R. 8. Of this gentlemat 
know nothing more than thath: 
the author of one dramatic pi 
not intended for the ſtage, entitla 

Socrates, Dram. Poem. 4to. 175 


ight ney 
Print, 
Of th 
Account 
ears in th 
Compa 
de auth 
eve y 


E 
] Theſe two letters are pre- 


„ hxed-to a Comedy, entitled, 
8 The True Merry Milkmaids. C. 


8 LES, 


I cannot either from theſe 
ving. E lers, from the date, or from 
uſic, wri y other circumſtance belonging 
gance uM this piece, attribute it to any 
ee voluu own author. 

erent pu C. R. Theſe letters ſtand in 
kewiſe e tile page to a tranſlation of a 
nflation MPün Play, written by R. Rug- 
French Mes, entitled. 


Hgramus. C. 

nlated by R. C. who is there 
id to have been ſome time maſ- 
r of arts in Magdalen College in 
ford: and which letters Coxeter 


A. E. &. 


A. Is pr 
WAS an 9 


ſeafons a MS. note explains to ſtand for 
1y-Markbobert Codrington. | 

, aCted ii The writers however have made 
Tr her orange jumble of errors in re- 


11 faces 
t deſerve 


rd to this tranſlator and the au- 
or of an hiſtorical Play, called, 
Alphanſus, king of Arragon. 


of printW@ngbaine and Gildon 3 
q; M. ually run into the error of aſ- 
ntleman bing both theſe Plays to the ſame 
n thathmor, with this only difference, 
zatic pez the firſt has diſtinguiſhed his 
ze, entitle by the letters R. C. and the 


. 40. 1 eer by thoſe of R. G. But as 
o pieces has a difference of up- 
ards of ſixty years, Alphonſus be- 
g publiſhed in 1592, and Igno- 
mus not till 1662, 1t 1s not yery 
obable they ſhould both be the 
"Tk of one perſon. I have there- 
e thought it moſt reaſonable to 
low the authority of Langbaine, 
explained by Coxeter, lor the 
ilator of the latter; and that 


C. 


date of publication of theſe 


18 


CA 
of Gildon, which Jacob likewiſe 
acquieſces, with, for the author of 
the former. 
CAMPBELL, Mr. 
Catalogue this name is put to a 


play, which we believe was never 


printed, entitled, | 
Je Rover reclaim'd; or, The 
Man of Mode a Coxconb. C, 

Cauplox, TROMAS. Was 3 
phyſician in the reign of king 
James the firſt, and was the au- 
thor of, | 
I. A maſh preſented at Whitehall 
on 1 welfth Night on the Marriage of 
Lord Hayes, and the Daughter and 
Heir of Lord Denny. to. 1607. 

2. Entertainment given by Lord 
Knowles at Cawſome-Houſe, near 


Reading, to Queen Anne, in her Pro- 


eſs to the Bath. 4to. 1613. 
ah ee me This en- 
tleman appeared to have been of the 
eounty of Suffolk, and received his 
education at the ſchool of Bury 
St. Edmonds. In the Dedication 


of his edition of Shakſpeare to 


the Duke cf Grafton, he obferves 
that hisfather and the grandfather 
of his grace were friends, and to 
the patronage of the deceaſed no- 
bleman he owed the leiſure which 
enabled him to beſtow the atten» 
tion of twenty years on that work. 
He is at preſent deputy inſpector 
of the Plays, a place of ſome pro- 
fit. He (with the aſſiſtance of Mr. 
Garrick) altered one Play from 
Shakſpeare, which was performed 
at Drury-Lane, viz. 

Anthony and Cleopatra. T. 8vo. 


1758. 
7 3 CARE W, 
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Canetw, Lapy ELIZABETH. 
This lady flouriſhed in the reign 
of king James, and muſt have been 
of Alison in her time; but 
from what family ſhe was deſcend- 
ed, or what part of the kingdom 
claimed the honour of her birth, I 
have not been able to diſcover. 
We find, however, ſome of her 


contemporaries dedicating their 


works to her ; and ſhe herſelf has 

written one dramatic piece, en- 

titled. | 
Mariam, the fair Queen of Feaury. 


T. 4to. 1613. 


Oldys, however, in his MS. 
notes on Langbaine, ſuppoſes her 
name ſhould be ſpelt Cary, and 
that ſhe was the wife of Sir Henry 
Cary. | 
Caxtw, Thomas, Eſq; This 
gentleman was deſcended from a 
very ancient and honourable fa- 
mily of the name, whoſe eſtabliſh- 
ment had long been in the county 
of Devon, He flouriſhed in the 
reign of king Charles I. and was 
brother to Matthew Carew, who, in 
the time of the rebellion appeared 


'to have been very ftrongly at- 


tached to the cauſe of that unfor- 
tunate prince. Our author re- 


ceived the rudiments of his edu- 


cation in Corpus Chriſti College, 
Cambridge ; but it does not ap- 
pear that he «either took any de- 
gree there, or was even matricu- 
ated as a member. Afterwards, 
however, having greatly improved 
himſelf by travellmg abroad, and 
by the converſation of ingenious 
men at home, he acquired a great 
reputation for his wit and poetical 
abilities, which being taken notice 
of at court, he was made a gen- 
tleman of the privy chamber, and 
ſewer in ordinary to the king, with 
whom he ſtood very bigh in fa- 
your, inſomuch that to the laſt be 
eſteemed him as one of the moſt 
deſerving wits about his court. 


CA 


Nay, ſo favourable an opinion di 
he entertain of his abilities in thy 
reſpect, that it was by his ny 
jeſty's peculiar command that k 
undertook the only dramatic Piece 
he appears to have written, a 
which 1s entitled, 

Cœlum Britannicum. A Maſqu 
4to. 1634. 
With a reference to which <<: 
cumſtance he has prefixed to it th 


following modeſt diſtich, 


Non habet ingenium ; Czſar [4 

juſt; habebo : 

Cur me poſſe negem, poſſe quad il 
putat ? 


Lord Clarendon obſerves, th 
«© he was a perſon of a pleaſa 
and facetious wit, and mak 
* many Poems (eſpecially in th 
* amorous way), which for th 
*« ſharpneſs of the fancy, and th 
« elegancy of the language 
« which that fancy was ſprea 
« were at leaſt equal, if not f 
„ perior, to any at that time: by 
* his glory was, that after fi 
« years of his life, ſpent with | 
« ſeverity or exactneſs than 
% ought to have been, he di 
© with the greateſt remorſe f 
* that licenſe, and with the gre! 
« eft manifeſtation of chriſtian! 
that his beſt friends could d 
„ ah 

He was very much efſteemt 
and reſpected by his contempon 
Poets, particularly by Ben Joni 
Yet, from a ſtanza relating to i 
in Sir John Suckling's Seſſion 
the Poets, he appears to have bt 
a ſtudied laborious writer. 
though that gentleman was! 
friend, and had much kindneß 
him, yet he could not help 
racterizing him as follows: 


Tou CREW aas next, lu 
had a fault, 
hat would not well fland quill 
Laureat ; | 


C A 
. . „„ Muſe was hide-bound, and 
_ the iſſue ofs brain 


Vas ſeldom brought forth but with 


a hal gebe Le bare d. 

wad at leg He appears to have died in the 
natlic plece 

year 1639. | 

itten, and CARE x, HENRY. Was a mu- 


cian by profeſſion, and one of 
he lower order of poets; his firſt 
receptor in muſic was Olaus 
Weſteinſon Linnert, a German; 
ke received ſome further inſtruc- 
ions from Roſeingrave ; and, laſt- 
y, was in ſome Foot a diſciple of 
3eminiani. Being but flenderly 
accompliſhed in his art, his chief 
employment was teaching at board- 
ing-ſchools, and among people of 
middling rank in private families. 
Though he had but little ſkill in 
muſic, he had a prolific invention, 


\ Maſque 


Thich cr. 
d to it th 
9 


Ceſar ſi 
ſe quod i 


erves, th 
a pleaſa 


and mal! 


y in Ud very early in his life diſtin- 
ch for th eviſhed himſelf by the compoſition 
y, and of ſongs, being the author both 
inguage of the words and the muſic. One 
415 "pre of theſe, beginning Of all the 


- time : by 


to have pleaſed Mr. Addiſon ſo 


3 much, that he more than once 
. = vouchſafed to commend it. 
1s yp However deficient Carey might 
, 


be in genius in his profeſſion, he 
was a fortunate writer, and com- 
poſer for the ſtage. The dramatic 
pieces which he produced were 
generally ſucceſsful, and ſome of 
them are ſtill favourably received 
by the public. He was a man 


morſe | 
h the grel 
chriſtian! 
could & 


h efſteent 


— who poſſeſſed a good deal of low 
Ben Jan humour; and his Poem, called 
ting to , Nanby Pamby, in ridicule of Am- 
8 8 broſe Philips, was honoured by the 
o have f :pprobation of Mr. Pope, whoſe 
yriter. "oi lentiments concerning it were 
11 debt mentioned in terms of exultation 
in 


by the author ſeveral years before 
his death. 


Ot help ch 
OWS : As the qualities that Carey was 


OWS : 


next, but endowed with were ſuch as ren- 
; cered him an entertaining com- 
fland ui panion, it is no wonder he ſhould 


1 


« Girls that are ſo ſmart,“ is ſaid 
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be, as he frequently was, inſtreights. 
He therefore 1n his difficulties had 
recourſe to his friends, whole 
bounty he experienced in ſub- 
{criptions for the Works which he 
from time to time publiſhed, He was 
however ſtill unhappy, though the 
cauſe of it is not certainly known. 
It has been ſuggeſted by ſome to 
bave been occaſioned by the male- 
volence of thoſe of his own pro- 
feſſion, by others to domeſtic un- 
eaſineſs, and ſome aſcribe it chief- 
ly to his embarraſſed circumſtances. 
To whatever it was owing, his ca- 
taſtrophe was ſhocking. fa a fit of 
deſpair, he laid violent hands upon 
himſelf on the 4th of October, 1743. 
at his houſe in Warner: ſtreet, Cold 
Bath Fields, and by means of a 
halter put a period to a life which 
had been led without reproach. 
„Asa muſician,” Sir John Haw- 
kins obſerves, © Carey ſeems to 
have been of the firſt of the low- 
« eſt rank; and as a poet the laſt of 
* that clals of which Durfey was 
„ the firſt, with this difference, 
that in all the Songs and Poems 
written by him on Wine, Love, 
* and ſuch kind of ſubjeRs, he 


* ſeems to have manifeſted an in- 


* yiolable regard ſor decency and 


„good manners.” 

He wrote, 

1. Hanging and Marriage; or, 
The Dead Man's Wedding. F. 


1715. . 
2. The Contrivances. O. I amo. 
1715. 
3. Amelia. O. 8vo. 1732. 


4. Teraminta. O. 8vo. 1732. 

5. Chrononhotonthologos. B. T. 

6. The Honeſt Yorkflire Man. F. 
8vo. 1736. "= 

7. The Dragon of Wantley. B. O. 
8vo. 1737. | 

8. Margery ; or, A worſe Plague 
than the Dragon, B. O. 8vo. 1738, 

9. Betty ; or, J he Country Bump- 
Eins. B. F. 1738. 

E 4 10. Nancy; 
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- Oxfordſhire, of which he was 
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10. Nancy; or, Thie Parting Lo- 


vers. M. I. 17 39- 
Whincop ſays he wrote a Farce, 


| called, The Wife well managed. 


I believe this is confounded with 
one of the ſame name by Mrs. 
Centlivre. | 

Carty, Henry Lucius, 
Loxy ViscounT FALKLAND. 
'This learned nobleman, whom we 
find ſo juſtly celebrated by Mr. 
Cowley, was the only fon of Sir 
Lucius Carey, the great lord Falk- 
land, who died gloriouſſy in the 
field of honour, and in the ſupport 
of his king, at the famous battle 
of Newbury, September 20, 1643. 
His mother's name was Lettice, a 
daughter of Sir Richard Morriſon. 
In what year he was born I have 
not been able to trace, but find 
him to have married Margaret, 
daughter of Anthony Hungerford, 


Eſq; and that he died in 1663. 


He ſeems to have inherited the 


virtues of his father, having ren- 


dered himſelf eminent and very 
3 reſpected both at court, 
n the fenate, and in his county of 

ford 
Heutenant, not only for his ex- 
traordipary parts, but alſo for his 
heroic ſpirit. Langbaine tells us 


that he was cut off in the prime 1 


of his years (which indeed he muſt 


have been, his father having been 


no more than thirty-four years of 
age when he yas killed, and this 
ſon ſurviving him only by twenty 
years), and that he was as much 
miſſed and regretted when dead, as 
he had been beloved and reſpected 


while living. He left one play 
behind him, which, although it 


contains a great deal of true wit 


and fatire, yet it ſeems dubions 


whether it was ever repreſented or 
not, as the date of its publication 
is ſubſequent to that of its author's 
death. It is entitled, 

The Marriage Night. 4to. 1664. 


He had various places at cour!, 
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Mr. Walpole relates the folloy, 
ing anecdote of this nobleman , i 
that w_ ** brought early into 
the Houle of Commons, and: 
* grave ſenator objecting to h 
** youth, and to his not looking 
as if he had ſowed his wild oats, 
he replied with great quick 
„ neſs, Then I am come to the 
** propereſt place where are f. 
many geeſe to pick them up.” 
' Carty, Gerorce Savirt, 
An author yet living. He is the 
Ton of Henry Carey, of whom a 
account is given in the laſt artick 
but one. The preſent writer wa 
brought up to the buſineſs of: 
printer, and may probably exerciſe 
the profeſſion at this time. Hz 
was one ſeaſon at leaſt on the 
ſtage at Covent-Garden, but made 
no figure as a player, although bi 
powers of imitation are very con- 
ſiderable. He is the author of a 
Lecture on Mimichry, which he 
delivered with ſome ſucceſs, and Wn 
of the following dramatic per- 
formances : 

1. The Inoculator. C. 8vo. 1766, 

2. The Cottagers. O. 8vo. 1766, 

3. Liberty chaſliſed ; or, Patric 
tiſm in Chains. T. C. P. F. 8vo. 1768, 

4. Shakeſpearg's Jubilee. M. 8v0. 


769. | 

| 9 TheT hree Old Women weather: 

qawiſe. I. Bvo. 1770. 
6. The Magic Girdle. 

yo. 

7. The Nutbrown Maid. C. C. 

1zmo. 1770. ä 
CaRLELL, Lapowic, Fl; 

This gentleman was a courtiet, 

who lived in the reigns both of 

king Charles the Firft and Second. 


B. 4to. 


being gentleman of the hows 9 
king Charles I. groom of the 
king's and queen's privy chan: 
ber, and ſerved the queen mother 
many years. He wrote ſeveril 
dramatic pieces, the moſt of whey 

„„ wer 


3 


> follow. 


ere ated with conſiderable ap- 

bleman ¶auſe. Their titles are as follow 
rly in 1. Deſerving Favourite, T. C. 
„ and 20. 1629. 8 ; 
z to hi MY 2. 4rviragus and Philicia. T. C. 
looking twe Parts. 12m. 31639. 
11d oats; 3. Paſſionate Lover. "T, 4. 
t quick Wo Parts, 4to. 1655. 
1e to th 4. Fool avould be a Favourite. 1 

are { 8vo. 1657. | | 
1 up.” Wc. Oſmond the Great Turk, T. 
da ViLr . 1657. 


Te is the BB Heraclitus, T. 4to. 1664. 


whom an 7. Spartan Ladies. C. N. P. 

ſt articlk The fix firſt of theſe Plays only 
riter was Wl general are aſcribed to this au- 
eſs of or; as to the laſt-mentioned one, 
exerciſe ſis named only in a Catalogue at 
me. He e end of an edition of Middleton's 


on the e Diſſemblers befides Women. But 
2ut made WW inſtanley, who has omitted the 
ough hy iſGraclitus, which undoubtedly was 
7ery con- r. Carlell's, has as erroncoutly at- 
hor of a Wſhbuted to him a Tragedy, written 
zhich he Dr. Lodge, entitled, 
ceſs, and RW Marius and Sylla. 
tic per- CarLISLE, James. This gen- 
man was a native of Lancaſhire, 
70. 1766, in the earlier parts of his life 
vo. 1766. Hlowed the profeſſion of a player, 
r, Fatrin Wit afterwards preferring the ac- 
vo. 1768, Ne ſtage of the real world to the 
M. 8vo. ened affairs of the theatrical 


e, and chufing rather to be, than 
perſonate a hero, he quitted that 

| ployment, and took up arms in 
B. 4to. defence of his country's reli- 
on and liberties in the Iriſh wars 


| eweather 


. C. O. er king William III. to which 
| rious cauſe he reſigned himſelf a 

ce, Eſq; ing ſacrifice, dying in the bed 
courtier, Monour at the famous battle of 
both of ebrim, on the 11th of July, 
1 Second. i. He left behind him one 


at court, {Wwnatic piece, which had been 


boy's to received, entitled. 
of the Fortune Hunters. C. Ato. 1689. 
cham: KR, John, This author is 
n mother ns, and has deſervedly acquired 
e ſeveral at reputation as maſter of. the 
of which el at Hertford, and by a happy 


were 
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tranſlation of Lucian. He has 
publiſhed ſeveral poems and othey 
pieces, and is ſaid to be the writer 
of one Play, viz. ; 

Epponina. D. E. 8vo. 1765. 
Ca RR, SaMUEL. Of this au- 
thor I know nothing, except that 
he joined with Samuel Hayes in 
writing one Play, called, 

Eugenia. T. 8vo. 1770. 

CARPENTER, RICHARD. This 
gentleman, who from the general 
tenor of his writings, and from 
ſome Sermons publithed under the 
fame name, in the year 1623, it is 
reaſonable to conclude, was a di- 
vine, was born about the beginnin 
of king James's I's reign, and live 
till towards the end of Charles IP's, 
being alive at Ayleſbury in Bucks, 
in 1679, He received his firſt 
radiments of education at. Eton- 
ſchool, from whence he was re- 
moved to Cambridge, and was 
elected a ſcholar of King's College 
in that univerſity, anno 1623. 
Here he ſtaid two or three years; 
after which, he not only quitted 
that, but alſo his country and 
friends, went abroad, and ſtudied 
in Flanders, France, Spain, and 
Italy, and at length took orders in 
the Romiſh church from the hands 
of the Pope's ſubſtitute at Rome, 
and, becoming a monk of the Be- 
nedictine order, was ſoon after ſent 
into England in order to gain Pro- 
ſelytes. But he had ſcarcely been 
a yearanda hall in this employment 
before he returned to the Pro- 


teſtant religion, and accepted of the 


vicarage of Poling, near Arundel- 
caſt le in Suſſex, on which account 
he received many affronts from 
the Romiſh priefts who reſided in 
thoſe parts ;notwithſtanding which, 
in the time of the civil war, he 
went aver to Paris, and there com- 
menced a railer againſt the Pro- 
teſtants. On his return to Eng- 
land he again became a Proteſtant. 


but 
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but revolted once more before his 
death to popery, in which per- 


ſuaſion he died. The great anti- 


quary Anth. a Wood, who was 


_ perſonally acquainted with him, 


ſays of him. © That he was a fan- 
e taſtical man, that changed his 
mind with his cloaths, and that 
* for his juggles and tricks in mat- 
*© ters of religion he was eſteem- 
* ed a theological mountebank.” 
And indeed the account TI have al- 
ready given of his leaving both 
country and religion, of his return- 
ing to them both, and again for- 
ſaking them, ſeems I think per- 
fectly to juſtify that character of 
him. (See Athen. Oxonienſ. vol. I. 
p. 439.) 
n wy has moreover left behind 
bim one dramatic piece, which 
from its very title conveys to us an 
idea of its having been written by 
one who, if not an enthuſiaſt, muſt 
at leaſt have been a warm contro- 
vertiſt in religion, ſince he could be 
induced to make ſuch controverſy 


the baſis of a work, which notwith- 


ſtanding the propriety of blending 
inſtruction with amuſement in the 
ſuperſtructure, is ever expected to 


have its foundation laid ih the lat- 


ter. It is called, 

The Pragmatical Feſuit new lea- 
de ned. C. 4to., N. D. 
and is ſaid in the title page to be a 
play tending to Morality and Vir- 
tue. To this Comedy his picture 
is prefixed, in a very genteel lay 
habit; whereas before another work 
publiſhed by him he is repreſented 
as a formal clergyman, and with a 
very grave and mortified counte- 
tenance. 

CaxTwrIGcnyT, GrorGce, Of 
this gentleman, I know nothing 
more than that he lived at Fulham, 
and has obliged the world with one 
Play, entitled, 

The Heroic Lover. Trag. 8vo. 
1661. | 


and the name of his father; Lo 
in his Memoires, declaring him! 


of Burford in Oxfordſhire, will 


Cirenceſtex. By this way of lit 


Oſbaldiſton. From thence, in 100 
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Langbaine has omitted any mu 
tion of this piece or its author. 
CARTWRIGHT, WILLIAM 
There is ſome degree of conte 
among the biographers concern 
the place of this author's nat 


be the fon of Thomas Cartiwrigyli 


born Auguſt 16, 1615. Where 
Wood, in his Athen. Oxon, (whit 
I muſt confeſs I take to be the bet 
authority) tells us, that he was bon 
at Northway, near Tewkſbury i 
Glouceſterſhire, in Septemb. 141, 
and that his father's name yt 
William; and adds, that the 


5 . os - N 
ther, having diſſipated a fair ink * 
ritance he knew not how, was! * 
laſt reduced to turn innkeeper im. 


however, it is probable he heal 
his broken fortune, as we find hn 
afterwards beſtowing a liberal edi 
cation on this ſon, who being ala 
of a promiſing genius, he pr. 
cured him firit to be initiated in 
learning by Mr. Topp, maſter 
the free ſchool at Cirenceſte 
From thence he was removed! 
Weſtminſter, as a king's ſcholar 
and ſtudied under the P-arned 


he went ta the a of 0 


ford, where he was cholen 2 f 7 
dent of Chriſt-Church, and pla the 
under the care of Mr. Tariq; bey. 
Here he purſued his ſtudies u gar. 
unwearied diligence and rapid luec 
went through the claſſes of l him 
and philoſophy, taok the degree ul. 
batchelor and maſter of arts, N WO 
tered into holy orders, in wor 
he ſoon became eminent for poet 
preaching, and was made my As 

hyfical reader in the room of! bein 

homas Barlow of Queen's 0 * ez 
lege, who afterwards became bill h 
of Lincoln. In this office alſo m 
acquired great reputation bot . ſe 
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1 any mey s literary knowledge and his ora- © expert linguiſt, underſtanding 
uthor, BE rical endowments. not only Greek and Latin, but 
L LIM 7, 1642, he was promoted to the © French and Italian as perſeQaly 
of come ace of ſuccentor to the Cathedral * as his mother tongue. He was 
—_— e Saliſbury, and on the 12th of © an excellent orator, and yet an 
S nativity, 


April, 1643, was elected junior „ admirable poet; a quality which 


er; Lo WW or of the univerſity. Yet, as © Cicero with all his pains could 


8 him! W he had in fo ſhort a period run *© not attain to; nor was Ariſtotle 
ped {wright Wicſul! race of learning, and reach- © leſs known to him than Cicero 
ihire, f the goal of perfection, beyond © and Virgil.“ 

Wheren which he could go no farther, he In a word, he was of ſo ſweet 
was oy as taken out of this world on the a diſpoſition, and ſo replete with 
e the better 


gth of November 3 all virtues, that he was beloved of 


1e was hen by a malignant fever which then all learned men that knew him, 
wkibury n eigned at Oxford, was known by and admired by all ſtrangers. And 
mb. 161 be name of the Camp Diſeaſe, and when after his death his Plays and 
name gas fatal to numbers beſides. Poems were publiſhed together, 
_ the No man perhaps ever acquired we find them accompanied by 

1 fair inhs 


in earlier fame than this amiable above fifty copies of verſes, writ- 


W, Was outh, or leaving the world at a ten by the moſt eminent wits of 
nkeeper Wine of life when men in general the univerſity, every one being 
ty of lt begin but to be known, had ob- defirous to appear in the numbers 
: he heal ined ſo univerſal a homage to his of his friends, and to give public 
: 5 ey memory from his contemporaries. teſtimony to the world of the value 
ibera 


For though according to the ear- they had for his memory. It 1s 


being 1 WF; account of his birth he could impoſſible however to cloſe his 
„ he Prout have entered into his thirty- character with any thing ſtronger 
— bird year (and the publiſher of or more conciſe than the mention 
, maſter 


his Poems ſays, as Wood alſo im- made of him by the learned and 
plies, that he died at thirty,) he * pious Dr. Fell, biſhop of Oxford, 
wasmoſt univerſally lamented : and who ſaid of him, © Cartwright 


irenceſte 
emoved ! 


e ſchoueven the king and queen, who ** wwas the utmoſt man could come to. 
earned ¶ vere then at Oxford, ſhewed great His dramatic pieces are only 
ce, in 16! anxiety during his illneſs, and four, viz. 

* were greatly afficted at his death. 1. Royal Slave. T. C. 4to. 1639. 
fo | 


The character given of him by 2. Lady Errant. T. C. 8vo. 


and plate writers of his time is almoſt 1651. 

I Tarre beyond belief. Ben Jonſon, who 3. Ordinary, C. 8vo. 1651.D.C. 
tudies ui gave him the title of his fon, va- . Siege. T. C. 8vo. 1651. 

id rapid ved himſelf ſo highly that he ſaid of 3 Joux. Was probably 
ſes of l him, My ſon CARTWRIGHT writes a Suſſex-man, and of the Roman 
je degree all like a man. The editor of his catholic perſuaſion. He was ſecre- 
f — Works applies to him the ſaying tary to queen Mary, the wife of 
„ in " of AriſtotleconcerningÆſchronthe James the Second, and one who 
ent for poet, that he could not tell what followed the fortunes of his abdi- 
made 11 ASCHRON could not do. Lang- cating maſter. How long he con- 
oom o 0 baine ſays of him, that He was tinued in this ſervice is unknown; 
ueens 0 ” extremely remarkable both for but he was in England in the reign 
ay" + © his outward and inward endow- of Qucen Anne, and recommend-" 
ice alſo MW « ments ; his body being as hand- ed the ſubject of Mr. Pope's 


0 


ſome as his foul. He was an © Rape of the Lock” to that au- 


on both! 


* 


” 
— 
2 ** 
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thor, whojon its publication ad- 
dreſſed it to him. He was alive in 
1717, and at that time muſt have 
been a very old man. See three 
of his letters in ** Additions to 
Pope,” vol. II. p. 114. He wrote 

i. The Engli/h Princeſs ; or, The 
Death of Richard the Third. T. ato. 

i667. | 

. Sir Solomon; 6r the Cauti- 
eus Coxcomb. C. 4to. 1671. 

CAVENDIS R. WILLIAM, DUKE 
or NEWCASTLE. This noble au- 
thor, who was juſtly eſteemed one 
of the moſt finiſhed gentlemen, as 
well as the moſt diftinguiſhed ge- 
neral and ſtateſman of the age he 
lived in, was the ſon of Sir Charles 
Cavendiſh, whoſe father was Sir 
William Cavendiſh, and his elder 
brother the firſt Earl of Devon- 
ſhire of that family. His mother 
was Catharine, daughter of Cuth- 
bert, Lord Ogle, He was born in 
1592 ; and his father, who diſco- 
vered 1n him, even from infancy, 
a great quickneſs of genius, and a 
ſtrong propenſity to literature, took 
care to improve thoſe advantages, 
by procuring for him the beſt 
maſters in every ſcience. 

His courſe of education being 
early compleated, he appeared at 
court with ſo high a reputation for 
abilities, as drew on him the pe- 
culiar attention and regard of King 

ames I. who, at the creation of 
lenry Prince of Wales, 1616, 
made him a Knight of the Bath, 
and, in 1620, his father having 
been dead three years, by whoſe 
deceaſe he became poſſeſſed of a 
large eſtate, he was created a peer 
by the title of Baron Ogle and Viſ- 
count Mansfield, which titles were 
afterwards farther ennobled in the 
third year of King Charles Ps 
reign, by the addition of that of 
Lord Cavendiſh of Bolſover, and 
the ſtill higher one of Earl of New- 
 *aſtle upon Tyne. 


favourite Duke of BuckinghanM 
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The high favour, however, | : nc 
which his lordſhip ſtood at coun, WWF"! 
excited the jealouſy of the min 
ſters, and more particulary of t1M 


notwithſtanding which, his lord. 
hip preſerved the King's affect 
towards him in ſo — a degree, 
that, in 1638, his majeſty gar 
the ſtrongeſt teſtimony of his conf 
Adence, both in his abilities an 
honour, by aſſigning him the ven 
important office of governor to the 
prince of Wales. in 1639, whe 
the troubles broke out in Scotland, 
the king being obliged, not onh 
to aſſemble an army in the north, 
but alſo to put himſelf at the heat 
of it, which was an expedition 
that could not but require immenſe 
ſums, and that at a time when the 
royal finances were extremely loy, 
his lordſhip, in demonſtration « 
his zea] and loyalty, not only con: 
tributed ten thoufand pounds to 
the treafury, but alſo raiſed 1 
troop of horſe, conſiſting of about 
two hundred knights and gentle. 
men, who ferved at their own 
charge, and were incorporated un- 
der the title of the Prince's troop; 
on which occaſion a very remark 
able inſtance was given of hoy fa 
his loyalty, however it might eſt- Wi 
bliſh him in the King's eſteem nr 
continued to EO to tho WM 
who were * ann of a ſuperior in 
fluence at court. And, as his lord: 
ſhip's behaviour on the occaho 
was ſuch, as exalted his reputs 
tion, at the ſame time that it con- 
ſiderably leffened that of a rival 
I ſhall take the liberty of relating 
the ſtory in this place. | 
In the numbers of thoſe who 
looked with an enyious eye on tif 
particular diſtinctions ſhevyn on WV 
author by the King, was the Far 
of Holland, at that time general if 
chief of the horſe, He was a mi 
remarkably ſelfiſh in his 11 
at 
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np iſpoſition, although his 
Lever, un _ 3 before — ſuſ- 
” coun, oy Qed rather cunning and pene- 
the min, ig than brave or open. The 
ry of tel roo which the Earl of Neweaftle 
kingban had 3 was, as I have before 
_— 'bſerved, called the Prince's ; but 


yr a, was commanded by the earl him- 
— "bl elf, in perſon, as its captain. 
"bis 2 When the army drew near Ber- 


ick, the earl ſent Sir William 


ities and "Wt d 
arnaby, his aid de camp, to Lor 

the * 3 to know where his troop 

"a pe. ould march ; whoſe anſwer was, 


ext after the troops of the 2 „ 
ſcers. The earl on this ſent again 
orepreſent, that having the honour 
o mareh under the Prince's colours, 


Scotland, 
nat only 
he north, 


the heal f ; 
3 e thought it not becoming for him to 
__— rive place to any of the officers of the 


eld. The general, however, re- 


when the peated his orders with great pe- 


mely loy l * 
! emptorinefs, which the Earl of 
_—_ . a therefore, obeyed, tak- 
whe Fo 10 ing no farther notice of it at that 


time than by ordering the Prince's 


3 olours to be taken off the ſtaff, 
d gentle. and marching without any. But, 
ein ow ſoon as ever the ſervice was 


prer, he ſent the Earl of Holland 
Þ challenge, which his lordſhip ac- 
epted, and agreed to the time and 


rated un. 
2's troop; 
7 remark: 


place of meeting; to which, how-' 
g . ver, when our author came, he 
5 eſteem und not his antagoniſt, but his 
e to thoſe fecond. The affair had been diſ- 
perior i. loſed to the King, by whoſe au- 
his lord- hority, according to Lord Claren- 
occaſo don, the matter was compoſed ; 
s reput ¶ ut not without leaving an impu- 
at it con- tion, in the minds of many, of 
Fa rival, eme want of perſonal bravery in 
f relating Lord Holland. . 

But though in this conteſt he 
zoſe who had apparently the advantage, yet 
ye on the . it convinced him, in concur- 
vn on our ence with other circumſtances, 
; the Earl ewe hard the miniſterial faction 
general u © inclinable to bear upon him, 
as 4 mal and being unwilling to give his 
tempe, . ſeſty any trouble about himſelf, 
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he voluntarily reſigned the place 


of governor to the Frince, and re- 
tired into the country, where he 


remained quiet till he received the 


King's orders to reviſit Hull, which 
important fortreſs, and all the ma- 
gazines that were in it, he offered 
to his Majeſty to have ſecured for 
him; but when inſtead of re- 
ceiving directions for that purpoſe, 
he found his inſtructions were to 
obey the orders of the parliament 
he dropped his deſign, and once 
more retired into the country. 

Here he remained totally inac- 
tive, till the flame of civil war 
being kindled to ſuch a blaze that 
it would have appeared cowardice 
to continue longer ſo, he engaged 


in the royal cauſe, and accepted of 


a commiſſion for the raiſing men 
to take care of the town of New- 
caſtle, and the four adjacent coun- 


tries ; in which he was ſo expedi- 


ttous and ſncceſsful, that his Ma- 


jeſty conſtituted him general and 


commander in chief of all the 
forces raiſed north of Trent, and 
alſo of thoſe that might be levied 
in many of the ſouthern counties, 
with a moſt extraordinary pleni- 
2 ower of conferring the 

onour of knighthood, coming 
money, and printing and ſetting 
forth all ſuch declarations as ſhoul 
to him appear expedient. Of all 
theſe extenſive powers, however, 
his Iord{hip made a very ſparing 
uſe, excepting that of raiſing men, 
which he purſued with ſuch dili- 

ence, that in three months he had 
Fovied as army of eight thouſand 
horſe, foot and dragoons, with 
which he marched directly into 
Yorkſhire, and, after defeating the 
enemy at Pierce bridge, advanced 
to York, the governor of which 
city ſurrendered up the keys to 
him. | 


During the courſe of the civil 


war, the earl of Newcaſtle was 
| very 
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very ſucceſsful, having more than 


once defeated general Fairfax, and 


even gained ſeveral important forts 
and batiles. For which ſervice 
king Charles, in the year 1643, 
advanced him to the dignity of 
marquis of Newcaſtle; but when, 
in 1644, through the precipitancy 
of prince Rupert, his majeſty's 


forces received a total defeat at 


Marſton Moor, in which the mar- 
quĩs's infantry was cut to pieces, 
this nobleman, finding the king's 
affairs in that part of the kingdom 
irretrievably ruined, made the beſt 
of his way to Scarborough, and 
from thence, with a few of the 
principal officers of his army, em- 
barked for Hamburgh. After 
— for about ſix months at 
that place, he went by ſea to Am- 


ſterdam, and from thence took a 


journey to Paris, where he marri- 


ed and reſided ſome time. He af- 


terwards removed to Antwerp, 
where he paſſed the remainder of his 


.exile, during which he underwent 


a variety of misfortunes and diſtreſs, 
his circumſtances being at ſome 


time ſo bad, that the dutcheſs her- 


ſelf, in the life ſhe has written of 
her huſband, confeſſes they were 


both reduced to the neceſſity of 
pawning their cloaths for ſubſiſt- 


af 
: I. 


For, although his'eſtates in 
England were valued at upwards of 
twenty thouſand pounds per annum, 
yet they were left entirely at the 
mercy of the parliament, who le- 
vied immenſe ſums on them. 


Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe 


ſeverities of fortune, during the 


courſe of a fixteen years banith- 


ment, he never loft his ſpirit, but 


retained his vigour to the laſt, re- 
cruiting his natural vivacity by 
the ſprightly converſation of his 
lady, the frequent company of the 
young king, who made him Knight 


of the Garter, and a full prepoſ- 
feflion that the clouds, which then 
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over-hung his own fortunes ani 
thoſe of his country, would u 


length be diſperſed by the king f 


reſtoration. In this his lordſhip 


proved a true prophet, for the . 


gloomy period at length came 6 
an end, and the marquis returned 


to his own country with his ſoye- 


rezgn ; where, after being, by let. 


ters patent, dated March 16, 1664, 


created earl of Ogle and duke of 
Newcaſtle, his grace withdrew to 
4 happy country retirement, where 
he ſpent the evening of his days 
calm repoſe, and in the indulgence 
of whe ſtadies, with which he 
was the moſt affected. | 

At length, after a life of great 
action and great variety, having 
attained to the higheſt honours; 
and deſervedly purchaſed the faii- 
eſt reputation, this truly noble 
lord took his flight to a better 
world on the ow of Dec. 1676, 
ætatis 84, and lies interred in 
Weſtminſter - Abbey, againſt the 
ſcreen of the chapel of St. Michael, 
under a moſt ſpacious and noble 
tomb, which a little before hi 
death he had caufed to be ere 
to the memory of his dutchelz 
The monument is all of white mar- 
ble, but adorned with two pillar 
of black marble, with entablature 
of the Corinthian order, embel- 
liſhed with arms, as in the pede 
ſtal, with various trophy works 
whereon are two images of white 
marble, excellently well carve, 
and in full proportion, in a cul 
bent poſture, repreſenting the dui 
and dutcheſs. | 

With reſpeC to this nobleman 
public character, it will be nel. 
leſs to add any thing to what bs 
been already laid in regard to i 
private one. Some of his hilts 


rians have ſeemed to condemn bit 


for a profuſeneſs and paſſion fi 
magnificence, which ſometime 
had too great a tendency to the 

encourage 


unes a4 
vould t 
the king; MW nſtances the two ſumptuous en- 
lordihiy 
ing Charles I. at his ſeat at Wel- 


for the Ml | 
deck, the expences of which, ac-. 


came to 
returned 


his ſoye- 


g by let. 
16, 1664, 


1 duke of 
hdrew to 
nt, where 
1s days in 
dulgence 
which he 


of preat 
7, having 
honours; 
| the fair- 
ily noble 
a better 
ec. 1676, 
terred in 
ainſt the 
Michael, 
nd noble 
efore his 
e ereCted 
dutcheſs, 
hite mar- 
wo pillan 
tablature 
F, embel- 
the pede 
y works, 
of white 
| carved, 
n a cull 
the duke 


obleman) 
be need 
what ha 
ard to fi 
his hiſto- 
demn bin 
,aſſion for 
ſometime 
ey to the 
1COUTage' 


Wdelicacy of their own taſte. 
certain, indeed, that this noble 


EA 


ncouragement of luxury and diſ- 
;pation, of which they produce as 


ertainments which he gave to 
-ording to the ducheſs's own 


-omputations, muſt haveamounted 
o upwards often thouſand pounds. 


And others of the graver kind, 


have cenſured him for too ſtrong 


an attachment to poetry and the 


polite arts, in which, however, 
they have done no honour to the 
It 1s 


perſonage was, from his earheft 


youth, celebrated for his love of 
the Muſes, that he had a true taſte 


for the liberal arts, was ever de- 
lighted with having men of genius 


about him, and took a ſingular 


pleaſure in reſcuing neceſſitous 
merit from obſcurity. In a word 
that he was truly the Mæcenas of 
king Charles I's. reign, but it does 
not appear that in the buſy ſcenes 


of life, his lordſhip ſuffered his. 
[thoughts to ſtray ſo far from his 


employment as to turn author. 
In his exile, indeed, being ex- 
tremely fond of breaking and ma- 


naging horſes, than which there 


cannot be a more manly exerciſe, 
though in our delicate age, almoſt 
entirely left to grooms and jockeys, 
he thought fit to publiſh his ſenti- 
ments on thoſe ſubjects, in that 
very pompcus work printed in his 
name, and which is ſtill held in 
high eſteem. He alſo, for the 


amuſement. of ſome leiſure hours, 


applied himſelf to dramatic poe- 
try, the produce of which cannot 
but give us a ſtrong idea of his 
lortitude and chearfulneſs of tem- 


per, even under the greateſt diffi- 


culties, ſince, though written dur- 
ing his baniſhment, and in the 
midſt of depreſſion and poverty, 
all the pieces he has left us in that 
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way of writing, are of the come 
kind. Their titles are, 

1. The Country Captain. Com. 
1zmo. 1699. | 

2. Variety. Com. 12mo. 1649. 

3. Triumphant Widow. Com. 4to. 
1677. 

4. Humorous Lovers. Com. gto. 
1677. | 

Whincop alſo aſcribes to him a 
Play, called, The Exile ; but as no 
other writer mentions it, and as it 
is not to be found in any of the 
preſent Collections of Plays, I am 
doubtful about it exiſtence. 

His grace had been twice mar- 
ried, but had iſſue only by his firft 
lady. His titles defcended to his 
ſon Henry earl of Ogle, who was 
the laſt heir male of his family, 
and who dying without iſſue in 
1691, the title of Newcaſtle, inthe 
line of Cavendiſh. became extinct. 

CAVEND ISH, MARGARET, 
DurcgEss or NeEwcasLE. This 
fantaſtic lady, as Mr. Walpole calls 
her, was born in St. John's, near 


Colcheſter in Eſſex, about the lat- 
ter end of the reign of king James 


the Firſt, and was the youngeſt 
daughter of Sir Charles Lucas, a 


. gentleman of great ſpirit and for- 


tune, who died when ſhe was ve- 
ry young. Her mother was re- 
markably careful in the education 
of this and her other daughters, 
giving them all the polite accom- 


pliſhments in which young ladies 
are generally inſtructed as needle- 


work; dancing, muſic, and learn- 
ing the French tongue. 

In 1643, ſhe obtained leave of 
her mother to go to Oxford, where 
the court then reſided, and was 
made one of the maids of honour 
to Henrietta Maria, the royal con- 
ſort of king Charles the Firſt. 
And when the queen was forced 
to leave England and go to her 
native country, ſhe attended her 
thither. At Paris ſhe met with 

the 


- 1645. 


ceſſities, and pa 
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the marquis of Newcaſtle, then a 
widower, who admiring her per- 
ſon, diſpoſition, and ingenuity was 
married to her in that place an. 
From Paris they went to 
Rotterdam, where they refided fix 
months. From thenee they re- 
turned to Brabant, unto the city of 
Antwerp, where they ſettled and 
continued during the time of their 
exile; chuſing it as the moſt plea- 
fant and quiet place to retire to 
and enjoy the remainder of their 
ruined fortunes. She proved a 
moſt agreeable companion to the 
marquis, in this his melancholy 
receſs, as well by her writings as 
converſation, as appears by the 
many compliments and addreſſes 
which he made to her on thoſe 
occaſions. | 8 

She came to England in order 


to obtain ſome of the marquis's 


rents to ſupply their preſſing ne- 
the debts they 
had contracted there; and accord- 
ingly went with lord Lucas, her 


brother to Goldſmith-hall, but 


could not procure a grant to re- 
cetve one penny out of the mar- 


quis's vaſt inhefitance : and had 


It not been for the ſeaſonable ge- 
neroſity of Sir Charles Cavendiſh, 


they muſt have been expoſed to 


extreme poverty. Having got a 
conſiderable ſum from her own 
and the marquis's relations, ſhe 
returned to Antwerp, where ſhe 


continued with her lord till the 


reſtoration of king Charles the 


Second. On this event the mar- 


o s s 
quis returned to his native coun- 


try after ſixteen years baniſhment, 


leaving his lady behind to diſpatch 
his affairs, which ſhe ſettled and 
then followed him. She ſoon af- 
ter came to England, where ſhe 
ſpent the remainder of her life 
entirely devoted to letters. She 
dicd in London 1n the year 1673, 
and was buried at Weſtminſter, 
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mory. 


pions, Charitable, and generou; 
was an excellent &conomiſt, ver 
kind to her ſervants ; and a per. 
fect pattern of conjugal love and 
duty. | 
Two volumes of Plays write 
by her have been publiſhed, the 
firft in 1662, which contains the 
following performances, viz. 

1. Love's Adventures. 

2. The Second Part of Love's Al. 
Ventures. | 
3. The ſeveral Wits. C. 

4. Youth's Glory, and Deaths Bar 
guet, part J. 

5. The Second Part of Youth! 
Glory and Death's Banquet. 

6. The Lady Contemplation, p. l. 

7. The Lady Contemplation, p. Il. 

8. The Wits Cabal, part I. 

9. Wits Cabal, part II. 

to. The Unnatural Tragedie. 

11. The Publick Mooing. 

12. Matrimonial Troubles. C. p.. 

13. Matrimonial Troubles, C. J. 
part II. 

14. Nature's three Daughters 


Beauty, Love and Wit, part J. 


1s. Nature's three Daughter, 
Beauty, Love and Wit, part Il. 

16. The Religious. 

17. The Comical Haſh, 

18. Bell in Campo, part I. 

19. Bell in Campo, part II. 

20. The Apocriphal Ladies. C. 

21. 1 he Female Academy. 
The following fix were printel 
in another volume publiſhed 1669, 

22. The Convent of Pleaſure. C 

23. The Sociable Companions; 0 


24. Th 
| 


Her perſon it is ſaid was ven 

acefu] ; her temper naturally 
— and ſhy ; and ſhe feld 
ſaid much in company, efpecialrM 
among ſtrangers: was moſt ind. 
fatigable in her ſtudies, conten 
plations and writings ; was truly 
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24. The Preſence. C. 

25. The Bridals. C. 

26. The Blazing World. C. p. I. 
27. The Blazing World. C. p. II. 


n elepart 1 
her ne- I 


was ven 


urally u Cz Lita, Mrs. This lady is 
e ſeldan aughter of David Mallet, Eſq; 
eſpecial d wife of Mr. Celifia, a Genoeſe 
oft ind. Hentleman, who formerly refided 
conte London in a public character. 


ge is ſtill living, and is the au- 


was truf 
or of, 


zenerous; 

niſt, very Almida. T. 8vo. 1 771. 

d a pe. CENTLIVRE, SUSANNA. This 
love dy was daughter of one Mr. Free- 


an of Holbeach in Lincolnſhire, 
ho although be had been poſ- 
fſed of no inconſiderable py 
t being a diſſenter, and a zealous 
rliamentarian, was at the time 
the reſtoration extremely perſe- 
ted, as were alſo the family of 
wite, who was daughter of Mr. 
. arkham, a gentleman of a good 
ath's Ba, ate at Lynn Regis in Norfolk, 
t of the — political principles 
of Youth 
* 


s written 
ſhed, the 
[tains the 
VIZ. 


ves Al. 


th Mr. Freeman, fo that his 
ate was confiſcated, and he him- 


tion, p. L f compelled to fly to Ireland. 
tion, p. Il. No long he ſtaid there I have not 
art IJ. en able to trace; nor whether 
1 rauthoreſs, who from a compa- 
gedie. Nen of concurrent circumſtances, 
. imagine muſt have been born 
les. C. p. l Hut 1680, drew her firſt breath 
les, C. I. chat kingdom or in England. 

eſe are particulars all her hiſto- 
Daughters ns have been ſilent in regard to; 
dart J. lam apt to conjecture that ſhe 
Daughters born in Ireland, as I think it 
part II. dbable her mother might not re- 
n to her native country till af- 
, the death of her huſband, which 
art 1 pened when this girl was onl 
art II ee years old. Be this as it will, 
adies. find her left to the wide world, 
lemy. | the death of her mother alſo, 
ere printeore ſhe had compleated her 
iſhed 1665 lſth year. Whincop relates a 
leaſure. (Hantic ſtory of ker in a very 
panions ; 0 ly period of her life, which al. 

ugh he ſeems miſtaken in ſome 

24- The or. J. 
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he or Jacob muſt have been ſo), 
having made her father ſurvive the 
mother, and even to have married 
again before his death, yet as he 
ſeems to have taken pains in col- 
lecting many circumſtances of her 
life which are no where elſe re- 
lated, I cannot think myſelf au- 
thorized entirely to omit it. He 
tells us, that after her father's 
death, finding herſelf very ill 
treated by her ſtepmother, ſhe 


determined, though almoſt defti- 


tute of money and every other 
neceſſary, to go up to London, to 
ſeek a betterfortune than what ſhe 
had hitherto experienced. That 
as the was proceeding on her jour- 
ney on foot, ſhe was met by a 
young gentleman from the uni- 
verſity of Cn (whoſe name, 
by the way, he informs us of, and 
was no other than the afterwards 
well-known Anthony Hammond, 
Eſq;) who was ſo extremely ſtruck 
with her youth and beauty, and 
ſo affected with the diſtreſs which 
her circumſtances naturally de- 
clared in her countenance, that 
he fell inſtantly in love with her ; 
and, enquiring into the particulars 
of her ftory, Pon prevailed on her 
inexperienced innocence to ſeize 
on the protection he offered her, 
and go' with him to Cambridge, 
where, equipping her in bar 
cloaths, he introduced her to his 
intimates at College as a relation 
who was come down to ſee the 
univerſity, and paſs ſome time 
with him there ; and that they 
continued this intercourſe for ſome 
months, till at length, ſated P - 
oſſeſſion, or perhaps 
afraid that the affair would be diſ- 
covered at the univerſity, he per- 
ſuaded her. to come to London, 
providing her however with a con- 
ſiderable fum of money, and a 
letter of recommendation to a gen- 

F tlewoman 
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tlewoman of his acquaintance in 
town, ſealing the whole with a 
' promiſe, which however it does 
not appear he ever performed, of 
ſpeedily following her, and renew- 
ing their amorous intercourſe. If 
this ſtory is true, it muſt have 6. # 
pened when ſhe was extremely 
young; Whincop, as well as the 
other writers, acknowledging that 
ther was married in her ſixteenth 
year, to a nephew of the late Sir 
Stephen Fox. 
man not living with her above a 
twelvemonth, her wit and beaut 


ſoon procured her a ſecond huſ- 


band, whoſe name was Carrol, 
and who was an officer in the army, 


but he having the misfortune to 


be killed in a duel within about a 
vear aud, a half after their mar- 
riage, the became a ſecond time a 
widow. This loſs was a ſevere 


affliction to her, as ſhe appears to 


have ſincerely loved this gentle- 
man. Partly perhaps to divert her 
melancholy, but chiefly it is pro- 
bable for the ſake of a ſupport, 
ſhe now applied to her pen, and 
became a votary to the Muſes, and 
it is under this name of Carrol, 
that ſome of her earlier pieces 
were publiſhed. Her firſt attempt 


Was in tragedy, in a Play called, 


The HFerjur d Huſband ; yet her na- 
tural vivacity leading her after- 
wards more to comedy, we find 
but one more attempt in the buſkin 
among eighteen - dramatic pieces 
which ſhe afterwards wrote. 

Such an attachment ſhe ſeems 
to have had to the theatre, that 
ſhe even became herſelf a per- 
former, though it is probable of 
no great merit, as ſhe never roſe 
above the ſtation of a country ac- 
treſs. However ſhe was not long 
in this way of life; for in 1706, 
performing the part of Alexander 


the Great, in Lee's Rival Queens, 


at Windſor, where the court then 


1 


%. 


But that gentle- 


quhar, Dr. Sewell, &c. and ve 


| greet ; to which however the 


and ſhe | 
diſpoſition from them, mainta 
ing the ſtricteſt attachment 
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Mr. Joſeph Centlivre, yeoman WM 
the mouth, or in other words yl 
cipal cook to her majeſty, wil 


Toon after married her; and «+, 


paſſing ſeveral years happily toll 
ther, f ſhe * at his, heels 2. 
Spring Garden, Charing-Croſs, MW. 
the firſt of December, 1723, all 
was buried in the parith of i 
Martin's in the Fields. I 
'Thus did ſhe at length hapyi 
cloſe a life, which at its firſt { 
ting out was overclouded yi 
difficulty and misfortune. Shel 
many years enjoyed the intim 
and efteem of the moſt emine 
wits of the time, viz. Sir Rich 
Steele, Mr. Rowe, Budgell, It 


few authors received more tok 
of eſteem and patronage from 


eration of her ſex, and the poi 
of her beauty, of which ſhe pi 
ſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare, mig 
in ſome degree, contribute. 

Her diſpoſition was good 
tured, benevolent, and friench 
and her converſation, if not vl 
could be called witty, was atk 
ſprightly and entertaining. I 
family had been warm party fal 
e ſeemed to inherit the i 


whig principles, even in them 
dangerous times, and a moſt i 
lous regard for the 1lluftn 
houſe of Hanover. 'This pat 
ſpirit, however, which breal 
even in many of her dram 
pieces, procured her ſome int 
and many enemies. 

As a writer, it is no very 
thing to eſtimate her rank. 
muſt be allowed that her Play 
not abound with wit, and that 
language of them is ſometimes? 
poor, enervate, incorrect, and? 
rile, but then her plots are! 
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eart of und well conducted, and her cha- 


yeoma WWW: ers in general natural and well 
vords hi narked. But as plot and cha- 
jeſty, Mager are undoubtedly the body 
; and and ſoul of comedy; and language 
ppily ind wit, at beſt, but the cloathing 
3 houſe nd external ornaments, it is cer- 


1723, ul 
r11h or Watt er. 
r Mrs. Centlivre's Plays plainly 
gth hayW&rince, that the firſt will ſtrike the 
its firſt Minds of an audience more power- 


uded wl ully than the laſt, ſince her Co- 


ainly leſs excuſable to thew a de- 
ciency 1n the former than in the 


e. oneWhiedy of the Buſy Body, which all 
he intim le players had decried before its 
1olt emma ppearance, which Mr. Wilks had 
Sir Rich ven for a time abſolutely refuſed . 
adgell, Wo play in, and which the au- 
e. and vilience came prejudiced againſt, 
nore tor ou7ed their attention in deſpite 
ge from f that prejudice, and forced a run 
ver the f thirteen nights; while Mr. Con- 
nd the po reve's Way of the World, which 
ich the Merhaps contains more true in- 
Mare, mig rinſic wit, and unexceptionable 
1bute. kccuracy of language, than any dra- 
as - g000-Mnatic piece ever written, brought 
ad friendſn the ſtage with every advantage 
if not f recommendation, and when the 


was at ut hor was in the height of repu- 


4 


aining. ation, could ſcarcely makes its way 
a party t all. Nay, I have been con- 
erit the Mfdently aſſured, that the very ſame 
m, mainugpreat actor I mentioned juſt now 
tachment nade uſe of this remarkable ex- 
n in theahpreſſion with regard to her Bold 
| a molt Moe for 4 Wife, vin. that not only 
ne 11 ut: Play would be damned, but /he 

This puer el could be damned for it. Vet 
nich breigve find it ſtill ſtanding on the lift of 
her drantting Plays, nor is it ever perform- 
- ſome ind without meetin g with theappro- 


bation of the audience, as do alſo 


no ver) er Bu Body, Wonder, and Game ſter. 
aer rank That Mrs. Centlivre was very 
t her Pl erſectly acquainted with life, and 
„ and thatloſely read the minds and man- 
ometimes ers of mankind, no one I think 
rect, and Fn doubt who reads her come- 


plots are Mies; but what appears to me the 


And the ſucceſs of ſome 


A 
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moſt extraordinary is, when we 
conſider her Hiſtory, the diſadvan- 
tages the muſt have laboured un- 
der, by being ſo early left to buſtle 
with the world, and that all the 
education ſhe could have had muft 
have been owing to her own appli- 
cation and afliduity ; when, I = 

we conſider her as an abſolutely 
ſelf-cultivated genius, it is aſtoniſh- 
ing to find the traces of ſo much 
reading and learning as we meet 
with in many of her pieces, ſince, 
for the drawing of the various 
characters ſhe has preſented us 
with, ſhe muſt have perfectly well 
underſtood the French, Dutch, 
and Spaniſh languages, all the 
provincial dialects of ber own, 
and ſomewhat even of the Latin, 
ſince all theſe the occaſionally 
makes uſe of, and whenever ſhe 


does ſo, it is conſtantly with the 


utmoſt propriety, and the greateſt 
accuracy. In a word, I cannot 
help giving it as my opinion, that 
if we do not allow her to be the 
very firſt of our female writers, 
ſhe has but one above her, and may 
juſtly be placed next to her pre- 
deceſſor in dramatic glory, the 
great Mrs. Behn. 

1. Perjurd Huſband. T. gto: 
1700. 

2. Lowe's Contrivances. 
1703. 3 
3. Beau's Duel. C. 4to. 1703. 

4. Stolen Heireſs. C. 4to. 1703. 

5. Gameſter. Com. 4to. 1706. 

6. Baſſet Table. C. 4to. 1706. 

7. Love at a Venture. C. 4t&% 
1706. ; | 

8. Platonic Lady. C. 4to. 1607. 

9. Buſy Body. C. 4to. 1709. 

10. Man's beyytchd:C. 4to. 1710. 

11. Bickerftaff's Burying. F, 4to. 

D 


C. 4to. 


12. Marplot. C. 4to. 1711. 


13. Perplex'd Lovers. C. Ato. 


171. 
14. Wonder. C. 4to. 1713. 
F 2 ö 15. Gogfian 


— — — > 


if 
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of Dr. Peter Chamherlaine. 
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15. Gotham Electian. F. 12mo. 
1715. 
16. Wife evell managed. F. 12mo. 
1715. 


17. Cruel Gift. T. 12mo. 1717. 
18. Bold Stroke for @ Wife. C. 
8vo. 1718. 

109. Artifice. C. gvo. 1721. 

CHAMBERLAIN, RoBERT. This 
author lived in the time of king 
Charles I. being born in 1607 at 
Standiſh in Lincolnſhire. He lived 
ſor ſome years as clerk to Peter 


Ball, Eſq; who was folicitor-ge- 


neral to king Charles the Firſt's 
queen. By this gentleman he was 
at the age of thirty ſent to Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he pur- 
ſued bis ſtudies, and probably was 
bred to the pulpit, as we find a 
book written by him, entitled, 
Nocturnul Lucubrutions; or, Medi- 
rations Dwinie and Moral. He wrote 
a Play, called, 

The Swaggering Damſel. C. to. 
1640. | 
Winſtanley has alſo attributed to 
him a Paſtoral, called, 

Sicelides, Written by Phineas 
Fletcher. 

CRAMBERLAIx E, Dr. WII. 
Liam. This gentleman was a 
phyſician, and I imagine was _ 

e 
lived at Shafteſbury, in Dorſet ſhire, 
in the reign of king Charles I. 
and king Charles II. and was a 
very zealons cavalier. He wrote 


but anePlay, entitled, 


Love's Victory. T. C. 4to. 1658. 


which, being compoſed during the 


+ 


inteſtine troubles, at which time 
the play-bouſes were ſuppreſſed, 
could- not then be acted, * ſome 
ears after the reſtoration was 
n on the ſtage under the 
title of, 
Wits led by the Noſe. C. to. 1678. 
CHAPMAN, GEORGE. Of this 
voluminous and ingenious writer 
vue are at a loſs to trace ſome ma- 


x ; 


- 
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terial particulars, viz. the fanij 1 


from whence he was deſcended, :,jl 


place where he was born, and tl 
ſchool at which he imbibed . 
earlieſt rudiments of his eruditn|M 
It is known, however, that he fn 
drew breath in the year 1557, 
that in I 574, being then only 2» £ 
his ſeventeenth year, yet wi 
grounded in grammar learning, lM 
was ſent to the univerſity ; bl 
here again ſome difficulty ariſes MF 
to whether Oxford or Cambridg 
had the honour of compleating hy 
ſtudies. For though it is certan 
that he was ſome time at Ot; 
ford, and made a figure there i 
the Greek and Latin language, 
yet it does not ear that | 
ſhone there either in logic or phi 
loſophy, or took any degree. 0 
his return to London, he w 
warmly patronized by Sir Thoms 
Walſingham, and after his deati 
by his fon. He was alſo held i 
high eftimation by Henry prinr 
of Wales, and the earl of Somer 
ſet; but the firſt dying, and the 
other being difgraced, Chapman 
hopes of preferment were fri 
trated ; to which diſappointmeni 
Fs. the umbrage taken 
ing James at fome reflections ei 
on the Scots nation in a Comed) 
called Eaftward Hoe, wherein thi 
author had a hand, might be n 
ſmall addition, He appears ho 
ever to have had ſome place 1 
court under that monarch, or | 
queen Anne. But what becat 
of him during the troubles, who 
he lived to ſee, but not to be witnel 
to their entire termination, I kno 
not. He paſſed however throup 
a long life, dying on the 12th" 
May, 1654, =t. 77, and was bl 
ried on the ſouth fide of thechurd 
of St. Giles in the Fields, a m 
nument being erected over 1 
rave at the expence, and accord 


ing to the invention, of that gre 
| archuts 


L & ] 
5. Gentleman Uſher. C. to. 1696. 
6. Munfieur D'Okwe, 


o Jones, who had 
lar friend and inti- 


I cchitect Ini 
een his pecu 


Hie was undoubtedly a man of 
cry great learning z and although 
ranſlation has within our latter 
ges reached a greater degree of 
Perfection than it had then at- 
ained, a due honour ought to be 
ald to the induſtry of this writer 
ho tranſlated, and that in a man- 
Wer far from contemptible, the 
hole Iliad, Odyſſey, and Batry- 
pmyomachia of Homer, fome parts of 
fond, and Mujzus's Erotopægnion. 
As to his dramatic Works, they 
are unequal ; nor has he in any of 
them paid much attention to re- 
gularity, the which he has ſo 
greatly infringed, as to extend his 
number of acts in one piece, viz. 
Two Wife Men and all the geſt Fools, 
to two beyond the ſettled ſtandard. 
His maſter pieces in the dramatic 
way are his Buſſy D' Amboiſe in 
his Widow's Tears in 
Comedy, and his Maſque of the 
Inns of Court. 
character he was truly amiable, 
and maintained a very clofe ac- 
quaintance with the firſt rare wri- 
ters of his time. 


606. 
7. Buſſy D' Ambois. 


In his private 


Yet ſuch was 
natural enviouſneſs of 
diſpofition and haughtineſs of tem- 
per, that, as Chapman be 
grow into reputation, he is Taid to 
have grown jealous of him, and 
being, by the death of Saakſpeare, 
left without a rival, ſtrove to con- 
tinue ſo, by endeavouring to ſup- 
preſs as much as poſſible the rifing 
fame of this his f 

The Plays Chapman has left be- 


hind him are as follow: 


i. Blind Beggar of Alexandria.C. 
's Mirth. C. 


3. All Fools. C. 4to. 1605. D.C. 
4. Eaſtward Hoe. 


2. Humorous Day 


C. Aſſiſted 
_ and Marſton, 4to, 


C. 40. 
T. aa 
8. Ceſar and Pompey. T. 4t0- 


9. Conſpiracy of Biron. T. two 
Parts, 4to. 1608. 

11. May Day. C. 4to. 1611. 
12. Widow's lears. C. 4to. 1612. 


13. Buſſy D' Ambois's Revenge. 
T. 4to. 1613. 

14. Maſque of the Middle Temple 
and Lincola's-Imn. N. D. (1613.) 

15. Two wiſe Men, and all the 
reſt Fools. C. M. 4to. 1619. 

16. Alphonſus Emperor of Ger- 
many. T. 4to. 1654. 

17. Revenge for Honour. T. 4to. 


CHarke, CHarRLoTTE. This 
lady on the ſcore of an authorets 
has, Imuſt confeſs, but barely a right 
to a place in this work, having 
only produced one little piece in 
the dramatic kind, entitled, 

The Artof Management. Far. 8v0, 


But as ſhe was a daughter of the 
celebrated Colley Cibber, and fitter 
to Theophilus Cibber, ſhe ſeems 
to have a kind of hereditary claim 
to ſome particular notice in a work 
profeſſedly intended for the re- 
cording of ſuch perſonages and 
things as have any cloſe connec- 
tion with, or reference to, the af- 
fairs of the theatre. And although 
ſhe cannot be conſidered of equal 

conſequence to the publie with 
either of theſe her before- named 
relations, yet as by a courſe of 
ſtrange occurrences and a diſpo- 
ſition apparently of the moſt ro- 
mantic and inconfiderate nature, 
ſhe rendered herſelf the ſubject of 
much converfation and cenſure, 
and as, like her father and brother 
ſhe has thought proper to publiſh 
to 1 world ſome of the adven- 


8 


| 
| 


able towards her. 
infancy ſhe owns ſhe had more of 


F £4 
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tures of her life, with a view, as it 
ſhould ſeem to apologize for part 
of her conduct, it would certainly 


be an omiſſion that I could ſcarcely 
be forgiven for, was I not to ob- 


lige my readers with a ſhort ſum- 
mary of thoſe adventures which, 


diveſted from the nuniber of very 


trifling incidents, which the had in- 
terlarded them with, in order to 
iwell out her life to the bulk of a 
volume, may not perhaps be to- 
tally unentertaining. 

She informs us that ſhe was the 
voungeſt child of the celebrated 


Laureat, born at a time when her 


mother was forty- five years of age, 
and, having borne no children for 
ſome years before, began to ima- 
gine that without this additional 
bleſſing ſhe had fully anſwered the 


end of her creation, and therefore 


ſeems to conclude that (excluſive 
of her parents, by whom ſhe con- 
feſſes ſhe was treated with the ut- 
moſt tenderneſs and affection) ſhe 
came not only an unexpected, but 
an unwelcome gueſt into the fa- 
mily. To this diſlike of her other 
relations ſhe attributes a very con- 
fiderable ſhare of her following 
misfortunas ; but indeed it muſt 
be confeſſed, that the very early 
ſeemed to ſhew a diſpoſition ſo 
wild, ſo diſſipated, and fo unſuit- 
able to her 5 that it is ſcarcely 
to be wondered ſhould give diſ- 
guſt to thoſe of her friends, whoſe 
wiſhes were ever the molt favour- 
In ſhort, from 


the male than female in her ineli- 
nations, and relates two or three 
droll adventures of her drefling 


Herſelf up in her father's cloaths ; 


her riding out on the back of an 


_ alss foal, when not above four or 
tive years old, &c. that ſeem an 


evident foretaſte of the like maſ- 
culine conduct which the purſued 
through life. At eight years old 


* 


B 


ſhe was put to ſchool, but had a 
education beſtowed on her mot 
ſuitable to a boy than to one of Ml 


3 


the oppoſite ſex ; and as ſhe prey 
up the followed the ſame plan, 
being much more frequently in 
the ſtable than in the bed-cham- 
ber, and fully miſtreſs of the hand. 
ling of a curry-comb, though to- 
tally ignorant of the uſe of a nee- 
dle. Her very amuſements al 
took the ſame maſculine turn, 
hooting, hunting, riding race 
and digging in a garden, being ever 
her favourite exerciſes. 
relates an act of her proweſs when 
a meer child, in protecting the 
houſe, when in expeCtation of :n 
attack from thieves, by the fring 
of piſtols and blunderbuſſes ont at 
the windows. All her ations 
ſeem to have had a boyiſh mit- 
chievouſneſs in them, and the 
ſometimes appears to have ru 
great riſque of ending them wita 

the moſt fatal conſequences. 
This wildneſs,* however, wa. 
put ſome check to by her mar 
riage, when very young, with Mr, 
Richard Charke, an eminent per- 
former on the violin ; immediately 
after which ſhe launched into the 
billows of a ſtormy world, In 
which the was, through the whok 
remainder of her life, buffetel 
about without ever once reachin; 
a peaceful harbour. Her hut 
band's inſatiable paſſion for wome! 
very ſoon gave her juſt cauſe 0 
uneaſineſs, and in a ſhort time ap- 
pears to have occaſioned a ſept 
ration. She then applied to tt 
ſtage, apparently from inclinatio 
as well as neceſſity, and open 
with the little part of Mademor 
ſelle in the road Wife, in whi! 
ſhe met with all the ſucceſs ſhe 
could expect. From this ſhe rok 
in her ſecond and third atten" 
to the capital characters of Alich 
in Jane Shore, and Andromache, 
. (hi 


She alſo | 


[ 
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t had 23 5 e Diſtreſſed Mother, in which, 


er more withſtanding the remembrance 
o one of AF Mrs. Porter and Mrs. Oldfield, 
the grer e met with great indulgence. 
ne plan, om the audience, and, being re- 


arkable for reading well, was 
fered to go on upon ſudden 
ergencies to read characters of 
"nc Jef, importance than thoſe of 
eopatra and queen Elizabeth. 
We was after this engaged, at a 
ry good ſalary and a ſufficient 


ently in 
d-cham- 
he hand. 
ougzh to- 
of a nee- 
1ents al 
ne turn, 


ag race {WiWpply of very conſiderable parts, 
eing ever the theatre in the Haymarket, 
She als Mad after that at Drury-Lane. In 
eſs when word, the ſeemed well ſettled, 
Ring the d likely to have made no inglo- 
ion of nous figure in theatrical life, had 
the fring Het that want of conſideration and 
ſes ont a governable impetuoſity of paſ- 
- aGions Hens which ran through all her 
viſh mib tions, induced her to quarrel! 
and the With Mr. Fleetwood, the then ma- 
nave ru Hager, whom ſhe not only left on 
hem win fudden without any notice given, 


ut even vented her ſpleen againſt 


ces. 
ver, wm in public, by the writing of 
her mar- {ſe little dramatic piece J have 
with Mr, Holen of above; and though that 
nent pe- Hentleman not only forgave her 
mediateh s injury, and reſtored her to her 
1 into the Hrmer ſtation, yet ſhe acknow- 
orld, Ages that ſhe afterwards very 
the who ngratefully left him a ſecond 
buffetel me, on a cauſe in which he could 
reaching {cur no ſhare of blame. 


Jer hub Thus having thrown herſelf out 


or women employment in a profeſſion in 
+ cauſe lich the had a fair apparent 
time ap- Noſpect of ſucceſs, ſhe next en- 
a ſepa- red on a buſineſs, which, by 
ed to th: owing nothing of, ſhe muſt he 
nclination {tain to fail in; in a word, ſhe 
d opened ¶ P menced trader, and ſet up as a 
Viademol cer and oil-woman in a ſhop 
in which Long-Acre. 
icceſs 1h! i ln this ſtation ſhe, with a great 
5 ſhe roſe Heal of humour, deſcribes and ral- 
| attemp her ſanguine expectations and 


of Alich 
omachen 
gore” 


biurd proceedings, till between 
er own 1gnorance, and the tricks 
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of ſharpers, ſome of whom cheat- 


ed, and others robbed her, ſhe 


was, aſter having kept ſhop abour 
three months, forced to throw it 
up, and ſet up a great puppet- 
ſhew, over the Tennis-Court, in 
pe apa per boon 


But after {ome little courſe of ſuc- 


ceſs in this defign, it began to fail; 
and ſhe was reduced to ſell for 
twenty guineas what ſhe ſays had 
coſt her near five hundred pounds. 
During the courſe of theſe trani- 
actions, Mrs. Charke informs us, 
that the had highly offended her 
father, but by what action of her 
own ſhe does not inform us. She 
confeſſes indeed that the had in 
ſome reſpects juſtly incurred his 
diſpleaſure, butiis defirous of hav. | 
ing it appear that it had been 
greatly aggravated, and occaſioneꝗ 
to hang with a heavier load on her 
thanat would otherwiſe have done, 
through the ill offices of an elder 
ſiſter. However, I cannot help 
imagining the offence to have 
been of a very heinous: nature, 
ſince it is evident Mr. Cibber ne- 
ver after forgave her, nor in her 
greateſt diſtreſſes ſeems to have at 
all aſſiſted her; a conduct entirely 
- oppoſite to that humanity and uni- 
verſal benevolence which were ſo 
well known to be the characteriſtics 
of that gentleman's difpoſition ; 
and indeed, whatever was the firſt 
cauſe of his abandoning her, it is 
apparent ſhe took no great care to 
avoid a farther occaſion of reſent- 
ment: for in a piece called the 
Battle of the Poets, in which was a 
character moſt abuſively and ſcur- 
rilouſly aimed at the laureat, Mrs. 
Charke, who happened to be a 
member of the company who per- 
formed it, was herſelf the very per- 
ſon by whom that character was 
repreſented; a ſtep whĩeh ſhe could 


not have been con pelled to take; 


but which muſt have been a vo- 
F 4 | luntary 


CM 
luntary act of her own in the exer- 
tion of her reſentment, ſomewhat 
of the ſame nature with her con- 
duct towards Mr. Fleetwood; but 
which, in conſequence of the rela- 
tion ſhe ſtood in to Mr. Cibber, 
muſt apparently be the means of 
throwing an inſuperable bar in the 
way of any reconciliation between 
them. 

But to proceed. During the 
courſe of theſe tranſactions, Mr. 
Charke, whom I have before men- 
tioned, had been for ſome time 
parted from his wife, and had en- 
gaged himſelf to go over to Ja- 
maica with a gentleman in the 
mercantile way, where, in about 
twenty months after his arrival, 
he died, leaving our heroine once 
more at liberty to unite herſelf by 
the matrimonial tie wherever ſhe 
ſhould think proper. She there- 
— informs us, that ſoon after 

er parting with her property as 
2 ſhe was * clefely 
addreſſed by a worthy gentleman, 
whole name ſhe ſeems very care- 
fully to conceal, in conſequence of 
a ſtrict vow ſhe had taken never to 
diſcover it. To this gentleman 
ſhe gives us to underſtand ſhe was 
united by a ſecret marriage ; but 
as he did not long ſurvive that 
union, ſhe was once again left deſ- 
titute and friendleſs, nay, even 
prejudiced in her affairs from a 
falſe report of her having by his 
death come into a very conſider- 
able fortune. In ſhort, ſhe was 
Toon after arreſted fora ſmall ſum; 
in conſequence of which ſhe was 
compelled to remain for ſome 
hours in a bailifffs houſe. The 


deſcription ſhe gives of her ſenſa- 
tions on this occaſion, and the diſ- 
appointment ſhe met with in her 
various applications for relief are 
natural, but not new ; and I can- 
not ſay ſhe has done any great ho- 
nour to the apparent ch 


oice the 
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S 1 
muſt have made of acquaintany 
as ſhe informs us that ſhe had wil 
been half an hour in cuſtody 
fore ſhe was ſurrounded by all M 
ladies who kept coffee-houſes i 
and about Covent-Garden ; al 
that we find her diſcharge at u 
was brought about entirely by 
ſubſcription, formed among 
number of well-known proſtituyf 
and public brothel-keepers. 

Being now releaſed, her {ſq 
means of procuring a lvelihod 
was by ſeeking out for the low 
kind of theatrical employment, i 
filling up — uch par 
as chanced to be deficient in th 
private exhibitions, or rather hut 
cheries of ſome of our dramatrMſ 
pieces at the Tennis- court, or elſe 
where: in which buſineſs ſhe ſeem 
generally to have choſen the mak 
characters; and indeed ſhe mol 
commonly uſed to be dreſſed i 
man's cloaths even in private lik 
the reaſon of which ſhe affectz u 
make a myſtery of, and to imp 
as if that myſtery had ſome refer 
ence to her connection with tht 

entleman above-mentioned. 
Be this as it will, we are in 
formed that, in the progreſs of he 
theatrical adventures of this kind 
ſhe met with one whereby ſhe wa 
for a thort time not a little embar: 
raſſed, which was no other that 
her becoming the object of a ten 
der paſſion in the boſom of a you! 
lady, who, having an immenſe for 
tune in her own poſſeſſion, though 
herſelf at liberty to make an opt 
profeſſion of her love, and even! 
offer propoſals of matrimony. Thi 
circumſtance, however, obliged he 
to a declaration of her ſex, to |! 
no ſmall diſappointment of tit 
lady; and the company of adn 
ſhe belonged to ſoon quitting tht 
town, the affair was huſhed 
and the report of it ſilenced. 
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Juaintane In this uncertain kind of em- 


he had wil dyment ſhe continued till, 
cuſtody & ough the recommendation of 
1 by all th L brother, ſhe was received into 
-houſes i family of a certain nobleman, 
den; a the character of a valet de 
arge at M ambre or gentleman. In this 
rely by ation ſhe deſcribes herſelf as 
among ing very happy, till ſome friends 
proſtituu his lordſhip's remarking an im- 
ers. opriety in the entertaining one 
her ſoh her ſex in that character, ſhe 
livelibodfis again diſcharged and left to 
the lo wel e wide world. 
N Her next employment was the 
uch parking and ſelling of ſauſages for 
ent in He ſupport of herſelf and child. 
rather but this failing, ſhe became a 
» dramatiiter at the King's-head tavern 


Marybone; commenced after- 
ards manager of a ſtrolling com- 
ny of players, and paſſed through 
veral trivial adventures, but moſt 
them diftreſsful ones, till at 


irt, or elle 
s ſhe ſeem 
n the ma} 
1 the mol 
dreſſed 1 


rivate lie ngth, by the aſſiſtance of an un- 
e affeds ie, ſhe was enabled to open a 
d to imphMWblic houſe, the ſituation of which 
ſome refer e imprudently fixed in Drury- 
with tene; and here, notwithſtanding 
oned. e experience her long acquaint- 
ye are ice with misfortunes might, one 
reſs of hſould think, have given her, the 
; this kind Wme indiſcretion and miſmanage- 
eby ſhe vent which before had ruined her 
ttle embarWll continued to direct her ac- 
other thaWons, and forced her in a very 
2 of a ten ort time to ſhut up her houſe, 
of a yourtÞd diſpoſe of all her effects. She 
1menſe foren engaged herſelf in the Hay- 
on, though{Warket theatre, under her brother 
ke an oper. Theophilus Cibber ; but this 
ind even (froviſion did not long continue, 
nony. Tit gentleman and his company 
obliged being ſoon after obliged” to deſiſt 
ſex, to virtue of an order — the lord 
ent of the amberlain. 
y of ad Her next engagement was with 
uitting e celebrated Mr. Ruſſel, the pu 
wiſhed wt-ihew man, by whom ſhe tells 


$ ſhe was employed at a guinea 
er day to move his figures during 


>nced. 


1 
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his exhibition at Hickford's Great 
Rome in Brewer- ſtreet. But af- 
ter his death, the diſtreſsful and 
wretched circumſtances of which 
ſhe has not badly related, ſhe again 
joined fortunes with different ſets 
of ſtrolling players, among whom 
ſhe remained for very near nine 
years. 

Her adventures during the courſe 
of that time being nothing but one 
variegated ſcene of pitiable diſ- 
treſſes, of a kind which no one can 
be a ſtranger to who has either 
ſeen or read the accounts of thoſe 
moſt wretched of all human beings, 
the members of a mere ſtrolling 
company of actors, I ſhall be ex- 
cuſed the entering into particu- 
lars, and be permitted to proceed 
to her coming to London in 1755, 
where ſhe oubliſhed that narrative 
of her own life, from which this 
account is abſtracted, and which 
therefore proceeds fo far as to that 

ear. She afterwards kept a pub- 
lic houſe at Iſlington, but whether 
ſhe continued in that ſituation to 
the time of her death I am unable 
to ſay. She concluded, however, 
a life which had been one conti- 
nued courſe of miſery, the evident 
conſequence of folly, imprudence, 
and abſurdity, on the 6th of April 
1760, having not long ſurvived 
her father and brother ; ſome ac- 
count of whoſe lives our reader will 
find a little further in this work. 

CuarTERTON, THOMAS. This 
extraordinary young man, whoſe 
abilities ſeem to have been deſtined 
to create animoſities among the 
learned, was horn at Briſtol on 
the 2oth of November, 1752. His 
father was maſter of the charity- 
ſchool of St. Mary, Redceliff, and 
died when his ſon was very young. 
From his father's ſucceſſor, Mr. 
Lowe, he received the only in- 
ſtruction that was beſtowed on him 
in his early years. On the 3d of 

| Auguſt, 


— — — 
« 


8 
Auguſt, 1760, he was admitted 


into Colfton's Blue-coat-ſchool, 


where writing and accompts on- 
iy were - taught, and continued 
there ſeven years, He then went 
into the office of Mr. Lambert, 
an attorney, with whom he re- 
mained until April 1770, when 
he quitted Briſtol, and came to 
London, determining for the fu- 
ture to rely on his pen for ſub- 
ſiſtence. He immediately com- 
menced a writer for magazines and 
other periodical publications; but 
the profits ariſing from theſe were 
wot he tokeep him from diſtreſs. 
On the 22d of Auguſt in the ſame 
year,in a fit of deſpair, heſwallow- 
ed arſenic, and put a period to his 
life at the age at ſeventeen years, 
nine months, and two days. 

The annals of literature do not 
furniſh an inſtance of ſuch mira- 


culous talents, as Mr, Walpole 


roperly calls them, being poſ- 
Teſſed by any perſon ſo young as 
our author was when he deſtroyed 


himſelf; and it is to be lamented - 


that his merit was not known early 
enough to prevent his wretched 
cataſtrophe. Could the ſeveral 
Poems produced under the name 
of Rowley, be received as genuine, 
the extent of Chatterton's a- 
bilities would appear amazing 
from pieces concerning which there 
is no diſpute, eſpecially when 
their number and his age are 
conſidered. But when we reflect 
that after every enquiry which 


ſome of the moſt intelligent gen- 


tlemen of the preſent age have 
made concerning the diſputed 
Poems, and the evidence which ac- 


companies them, they are con- 


vinced of their being the produc- 


tions of modern times, and even 


of Chatterton himſelf, the unpa- 
ralleled genius of this youth, and 
his early propenſities towards for- 
gery, muſt ever engage our at- 


[0 1 


brought in ſupport of his m 


| bookſeller's ſhop in Covent-Gir 
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tention and aſtoniſhment. Ti 
all the pieces produced by hi 
were really of his own comp; 
tion, ſeems now to be genera 1 
acknowledged; and the conſciu 
filence of the advocates for th 
antiquity ſufficiently ſhows ta 


little can be oppoſed to the provi 


to them, I therefore venture 
aſcribe them to him, and on thei 
account inſert his name in the pr 
ſent liſt of dramatic authors. 
In the volume of Rowley's Poen 
are dwo dramas called, 
1. The Tournament. I. 
. I. 1. N 
.. Goddawyn ; a Tragedie, un 
enimed. - : So l wy 
He alſo wrote ſome ſcenes of: 
Play, called, | 
4. The Dowager, which are fil 
in MS. KEE 
Crnaves, A. Of this author! 
can trace nothing farther than thi 
he wrote one Play, called, 
The Cares of Love, C. 1705. 40 
He does not however appear le 
have been a perſon of any con: 
derable note, by his piece being 
dedicated to Sir William Read tht 
mountebank. 
CREEK E, HE NR. Of this get 
tleman I know nothing more tha: 
the finding his name in Coxeter . 
MS. notes, as an author, or asrathe! 
tranſlator from the Italian, of ue 
Play, called, 3 
Free Will. T. 4to. B. L. N.) 
CHETWO OD, Wil LIaMRUr UG”: 
This author for ſome time kept ſp. | 


den. He was alſo for twell! 
years prompter to Drury-La 
Theatre, and in that very labori 
and uſeful office was eſteemed i 
have great excellence. Thou 
no actor himſelf, yet, from bei 
ſo converſant with the ſtage, a 
with the various manners of «rg 2 
ferent eminent performers, he he 


. 
Caills 
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ent. Thy 4 e no bad theatricalj inſtructor; 
ed by ha to the pains he has taken in 
n compo. buſineſs ſome conſiderable ac- 
e general now living, perhaps, ſtand in- 


e conſcidu ted for part at leaſt of their 


s for the approbation. I have in par- 
ſhows wu lar heard it aſſerted, not only 
> the pro Mr. Chetwood himſelf, but 
f his ti ers, that Mr. Barry received his 

venture rudiments of theatrical edu- 
nd on ther on from this gentleman, as did 
in the pa lady, who has for a few 
thors. rs paſt ſtood in high eſtimation 
ley's Poen h the audiences of Dublin, viz. 
| b. Fitzhenry, formerly Mrs. 
4 


Wy. -- 
If. Chetwood by his firſt wife 
| a daughter, who was bred up 
he theatrical life. and was mar- 
| to one Mr. Gemea. His ſe- 
d wife was a grand-danghter 
Mr. Colley Cibber. Mr. Chet- 
od himſelf was living in Dub- 


gedie, un 
ſcenes of: 


ch are fil 


is author in the year 1760, when a 
er than thy was ated for his benefit. 
led, was then a priſoner for debt, 
1705. 4% . in a note to the Prologue 
r appear ken on that occaſion, it was aſ- 
any con ted that his old pupil Barry, in 
ziece bei greateſt diſtreſs, had refuſed 
m Read any aſſiſtance. It ſeems pro- 
e that he died ſoon after. He 
F this geryffote ſome pieces in the novel 
more thay, and a work called, A4 General 
1 Coxeter ef the Stage, which however 
or as rate very little or rather indeed 
alian, of merit. He has alſo written the 
lowing dramatic pieces : 
B. L. N.). The Srock-Fobbers; or, The 
a MR vr U urs of Exchange-Alley. C. 
time kept 1720. 
ovent- GH Suut/h-Seu. Farce. 1720. 
Or twell BW; Lover's Opora. 8 vo. 1731. 
Drury- Lan. Generous Free Maſon. T. C. 
y labor B. Opera. 8vo. 1731. 
ſteemed Ire R, Col LEV, Eſq; This 
Thou deman, to whom the Englith 


from bein! 
a ſtage, an 
ers of dl 
ers, he bf 


. 
Calls 


ge has been in many reſpects 
atly obliged both as an actor 


Ll 2 writer; and in the latter 


„ 


fects 


der doubly ſo by being not 


C1 
only greatly aſſiſtant in ſupporting 


it by his numerous and entertain- 
ing dramatic pleces, but alſo its 


Hiſtoriographer through a very 


long and important period ; has 
given us 19 very pleaſing and im- 
partial a detail of the moſt material 


circumſtances of his life, that 1 


cannot apply to a more perfect 
ſource of intelligence concerning 
it than what that work will afford 
me, more eſpecially as in it he has 
drawn the moſt candid portrait of 
the features of his mind, as well 
as the cleareſt narrative of the ef- 
produced by the different 
combinations of the ſeveral parts 
of his natural diſpoſition. From 
that therefore the greateſt part of 
the following ac count will, in as 


conciſe a manner as poſſible, be ex- 


tracted. 

Mr. Cibber then was born on 
the 6th of November, O. S. 1671, 
in Southampcon-ſtreet, Covent- 
Garden. His father, Caius Gabriel 
Cibber, was a native of Holftein, 
and came into England to follow his 
profeſſion of a ſtatuary ſome time 
before the reſtoration of king 
Charles II. The eminence he at- 
tained to in his art may be judged 
from the two celebrated images 


of raging and melancholy madneſs 


on the two piers of the great gate 


of Bethlehem Hoſpital, and alſo 
by the baſſo relievo on the pedeſtal 


of that ſtupendous column called 
the monument, erected in com- 
memoration of the great fire of 
London in 1666. His mother was 
the daughter of William Colley, 
Eſq; of Glaiſton in Rutlandſhire, 
whoſe father, Sir Anthony Colley, 
by his fteady attachment to the 
royal cauſe, during the troubles of 


king Charles I's reign, reduced his 


eſtate from three thouſand to about 
three hundred pounds per annum. 
The family of the Colleys, though 
extinct by the death of our laureat's 
| uncle 

*. 
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| 1 at the loſs of his e 


1 
uncle Edward Colley, Eſq; from 
whom our author received his 


_ chriſtian name, and who was the 
laſt heir male of it, had been a 


very ancient one, it appearing from 
Wright's Hiſtory of Rutlandfhire, 
that they had been ſheriffs and 
members of parliament from the 
reign of Henry VII. to the latter 
— of king Charles I. In 16862, 
he was ſent to the free-ſchool of 
Grantham in Lincolnſhire, where 
he ftaid till he got through it, 
from the loweſt form to the upper- 
moſt, and ſuch learning as that 
ſchool could give him 1s, as he 


himſelf acknowledges, the moſt he 


could pretend to: about 1689, he 
was taken from ſchool to ſtand for 
the election of children into Win- 
cheſter College, but having no 
farther intereſt or recommendation 
than that of his own naked merit, 
not the being deſcended by the 
mother's ſide from William of 
Wickham the founder, it is not to 
be wondered at that he was unſuc- 
ceſsful. Rather pleaſed with what 
he looked on as a reprieve from the 
confined life of a ſchool-boy, than 

[cQion, 
e returned to London, and there 


even thus early conceived an in- 


clination for the ſtage, which how- 
ever he, on more conſiderations 
than one, ets. > proper to ſup- 
 chp' and therefore wrote down to 

is father, who was at that time 
employed at Chatſworth in Derby- 
ſhire, by the earl (afterwards duke) 
of Devonſhire, in the raiſing that 
eat to the magnificence it has ever 
fince poſſeſſech, to intreat of him 
that he might be ſent as ſoon as 
poſſible to the univerſity. This re- 
queſt his father ſeemed very in- 
elinable to comply with, and aſ- 
ſured him in his anſwer, that as 
ſoon as his own leiſure would per- 


mit, he would go with him to 


Cambridge, at which upiverſity he 


i os 
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ſettle him to advantage tl» 


he found his father in arms f 


at Nottingham before they be 


were gone off from the king t0 


CS 3 1 
imagined he had more inter 5 >: 


Oxford; but in the mean ff 
ſent for him down to ChatſylM 
that he might in the inter 
more immediately under hi; 
2e. be 
Before young Cibber, hoe 
could fet out on his journey 
that place, the prince of Om 
afterwards king William III. 
landed in the weſt, ſo that, y 
our author came to Notting 


among the forces which the ex 
Devonſhire had raiſed to aid! 
prince. The old man, confiden 
this as a very proper ſeaſon f 
young fellow to diſtinguiſh hin 
in, and being beſides too far 
vanced in years to endure thel 
tigue of a winter campaign, 
treated the earl of Devonſhire 
accept of this ſon in his m 
which bis lordſhip not only 
ſented to, but even promiſed,1 
when affairs were ſettled he wa 
farther provide for him. Thu 
at once was the current oft 
young hero's fortune entirely ti 
ed into a new channel, his thouy 
of the univerſity were ſmothe 
in ambition, and the inten 
academician converted, to hi 
expreſſible delight, into a 0 
paigner. 

They had not been many« 


that prince George of Denn 
with ſome other great perl 


prince of Orange, and that! 
princeſs Anne, fearing her fatit 
reſentment, in conſequenceo!! 
ſtep of her conſort, had withdn 
herſelf from London in the l 
and was then within half a d 
journey of Nottingham; and i 
over, that a Ten r. of the U 
dragoons were in purſuit of! 


in order to bring her back pril 
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I london. Although sbis laſt And now his expectations of fu- 


nigh a 1 e was no more than a falſe ture fortune, in a great meaſure, 
e mean n, being one of the ſtratagems depended upon the promiſes of 
Chatſu e uſe of over the whole king- patronage he had received from 
1e interu in order to excite and ani- the ear] of Devonſhire, who, on 


nder the people to their common being reminded of them, was ſo 
"IE. ice ; yet it obliged the troops good as to defire his father to ſend 
cramble to arms in as much him to London in the winter,when 


3 r as their conſternation would he would conſider of ſome pro- 
-e of 0 [Wit of, to haſten to her affiſtance viſion for him; and our author, 
liam Ill. eſcue; but they had not ad- with equal honour and candour, 
o that Need many miles on the London acknowledges that it might well 
Nottin d, before they met the princeſs require time to conſider it, for that 
5 OY coach, attended only by lady 1t was then much harder to know 


rchill and lady Fitzharding, what he was really fit for, than to 
om they conducted throughthe have got him any thing he was not 
lamations of the people to Not- fit for. During his period of at- 
zham, where they were that tendance on this nobleman, how- 
t entertained at the charge of ever, a frequent application to the 
earl of Devonſhire. On this amuſements of the theatre, a- 
aſion Mr. Cibber being deſired wakened in him his _ for 
his lordſhip's Maitre D'Hotel the ſtage, which he ſeemed now 


Ch the ex! 
d to aid! 
n, Conſider 

ſeaſon f 
guiſh hink 
s too far 
ndure the! 


1mPaign, attend, the poſt aſſigned him determined on purſuing as his 
1 to obſerve what the lady ſummum Bonum, and in e of ſa- 
eee f urchill, afterwards dutcheſs of ther, mother, or friends, to fix on as i 
romiſel aborough, might call for; and his ne plus ultra. | 1 


m the manner in which he has Previous however to our pro- 0 


led be wlll. mention of thatlady, it is ap- ceeding to the theatrical anecdotes 


n. Tin. that her charms at that time of his life, it may be proper to 
urrent of! | . . ; 
antirelyi de ſuch an impreſſion on his mention one circumſtance, which, 
his thoud 'S heart, as though the im- though it happened ſomewhat 
1 nſe diſtance of her rank obliged, latter than his firſt commencing 


re {moths 
he inten 
d, to hb 
into a 0 


d at the ſame time perhaps en- actor, I cannot without an im- 
ed, him to ſuppreſs, yet even a proper interruption introduce with 
ſe of fifty years which paſſed any chronological exactneſs with- 
tween that period and the time out breaking into the thread of 
bis writing his Apology could my narrative hereafter ; yet which 
entirely efface. is an event conſtantly of import- 
From Nottingham the troops ance in every man's hiſtory, and 


n many ( 


> they he 


wok rched to Oxford, where the which he himfelf mentions as an 
e king ul ce and princeſs of Denmark inſtance of his indiſcretion more 
ind that t. Here the troops continued deſperate than that of preferring 
g her falt quiet quarters till on the ſettling the ſtage to any views of life. 
ſuence oft the public tranquillity, when This is no other than his marriage, 


ey were remanded back to Not- which he entered into about the 


, dra 
d withon ham, and thoſe who choſe it year 1693, before he was quite 


4. 1 re granted their — twenty-two years of age, merely 
—_— eng whom was our author, who on the lan of love, ata time when 
of the E quitted the field and the hopes he himfelf informs us he had no 
irſuit of! military preferment, and re- more than twenty pounds a year, 


med to his father at Chatſworth. which his ſather bad aſſured to 


back pi bim, 
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him, and twenty - ſhillings per 
zweek from the theatre, which could 
not amount to abovethirty pounds 
per annum more. The lady he 
married was ſiſter to John Shore. 
Eſq; who for many years was ſer- 
jeant-trumpet of England, to 
which gentleman as Mr. Cibber 


was one day paying a viſit, his 


ear was charmed. with the har- 
mony of a female voice, accom- 
panied by a finger which perform- 
ed in a maſterly manner on a harp- 
ſichord; being informed, on an 
enquiry which an unuſual curi- 
oſity urged him to make, that both 
the voice and hand belonged to 
the ſiſter of his friend, he begged 
to be introduced, and at firſt ſight 
was captivated with the view of 
every perional charm that could 
render a female amiable and at- 


tractive. Nor was ſhe leſs de- 


lighted with the ſprightlineſs of 
his wit, and the Ny gaiety of his 
addreſs. In ſhort, a courtſhip 
quickly commenced on the foun- 
dation of a mutual paſſion, and 
terminated in a marriage contrary 
to the conſent of the young lady's 
father, who, though he afterwards 
thought proper to —— her ſome 
fortune, yet in the ſuddenneſs of 
his reſentment put it out of his 
own power to beſtow on her all 


That he had originally intended 


her, by appropriating great part 
of what he had ſo deſigned her to 
the building of alittle retirement 
on the Thames, which was called 


Shore's Folly, and which has been 


demoliſhed for many years paſt. 

But to proceed to his dramatic 
hiſtory: It appears to have been 
about February 1689, when our 
author firſt became a dangler about 
the theatre, where for | time 
he conſidered the privilege of 
every day ſeeing plays a ſufficient 


_ conſideration for the beſt of his 


ſervices ; ſo that he was full three 


GY 


quarters of a year before he ili: 
taken into a ſalary of ten ſhil 
per week. The inſufficiency oi 
voice, and the diſadvantages oi 
meayre uninformed perſon, wif 
bars to his ſetting out as a he 
and all that ſeemed promiſing W 
him was an aptneſs of ear, ani 
conſequence of that a juſtne; M 
his manner of ſpeaking. The i 
he played were very trivial; 
which he was firſt taken any u 
ſiderable notice in being of 1 
greater conſequence than theChy 
lain in the Orphan; and he hi 
ſelf informs us, that the © 
mendations he received on t 
occaſion from Goodman, a veten 
ofeminence on the ſtage, which 
had at that time quitted, filled jy 
with a tranſportwhich could ſcan 
ly be exceeded by thoſe of Als 
ander or Charles XII. at the be 
of their victorious armies. i « 
next ſtep to fame was in conk 
quence of queen Mary's han 
commanded the Double Deali 
be ated, when Mr. Kynaſton, v 
originally played Lord Toud 
wood, being ſo ill, as to be a 
tirely incapable of going on tor! 
Mr. Cibber, on the recommenaglpu! 
tion of Congreve, the author oft 
play, undertook the part, and 
that very ſhort notice performs 
it ſo well, that Mr. Congreve ! 
only paid him ſome very N 
compliments on it, but rect 
mended him to an enl argemen 
ſalary from fifteen to twenty 
lings per week. But even this f. 
_ did not greatly elevate 
rank of eſtimation in which! 
ſtood with the patentees as au 
tor; for on the opening of Drill 
Lane Theatre in 1695, with | 
remainder of the old company, 
the revolt of Betterton and fi 
of the. principal performer 
Lincoln's-Inn-Pields; an occali 


Prologue which he had ug 
th0% 
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efore he\ 3 bugh acknowledged the beſt that in 1709, he, together with Wilks, 
* ten ſhi. been offered, and very readily Dogget and Mrs, Oldfield, went 
ciency Wd for, yet would not be admit- over again to Mr. Swiney. - 


to an acceptance on any other In 1711, he became united as 


anta 3 

yu ns than his abſolutely relin- Joint patentee with Collier, Wilks, 
t as a hen Wi hing any claim tothe Ipeaking and Dogget, in the management of 
promiſing W imſelf. 8 Drury-Lane theatre. And after- 
f ear, aui Soon after his accepting of the wards in a like partnerſhip with 
a juſtnel, rt. of Fondlewife in the Old Bat- Booth, Wilks, and Sir Rich. Steele. 
g. The on a ſudden emergency, in During his latter period, which 
trivial; Moch, by the cloſeſt imitation of did not entirely end till 1731, the 
cen any H gget, who had been the original Engliſh ſtage was perhaps in the 
being of rrormer of it, not only in dreſs, molt flouriſhing ſtate it ever enjoy- 
lan the Ct in voice and manner, he ob- ed. But the loſs of Booth, Mr. 
and he ned an almoſt unbounded plau- Oldfield, Mrs. Porter, and Mr. 


t from the audience, gave him Wilks, lopping off its principal 
me little flight of reputation; ſupports, Mr. Cibber ſold out his 
t not only this, but even the ap- ſhare of the patent, and retired 


t the © 
ved on th 


an, a veten 
ge, which uſe which in the enſuing year from the public buſineſs of the 
ed, filled jy obtained, both as an author and ſtage, to which however he at a 
could ſcanMtor, by his firſt comedy, called few particular periods occaſionally 
oſe of he's Shift, or the Fool in Faſhion, returned, performing at no leſs a 


at the irre inſufficient to promote him ſalary, as I have been informed, 
rmies. (any conſiderable caft of parts, than fifty guineas per night; and 
7as in coil the year 1697, when Sir John in the year 1745, though upwards 


ry's harfÞnbrugh did him a double honor of ſeventy-four, he appeared inthe 
Je Deals . firſt, by borrowing the hint of character of Pandulph the Pope's 
ynaſton, I comedy for the writing of legage, in his own tragedy, called 
ord Tous Relapſe, by way of ſequel to Papal Tyranny, which he perform- 
is to be ; and ſecondly, by fixing on ed, notwithſtanding his advanced 
ing on ſor n for the performance of his fa- age, with great vigour and ſpirit. 


ecommend 
author oft 
part, and 
e perfom 
ongreve t 
e very bil 


ngton, In 1907, however, we + ditional inducement to this gentle- 
dd him conſidered by Mr. Rich, man to leave the ſtage at the time 
e patentee, as of ſome conſe- he did, when, as he himſelf tells 
ence, by his excepting him from us, though it began to grow late 
e number of the performers in life with him, yet, ſtill having 


but rec hom he permitted Mr. Swiney to health and ſtrength enough to 
largemen sage with for his theatre in the have been as uſeful on the ſtage 
twenty market (though our author, as ever, he was under no viſible 
ven this finding himſelf ſlightly uſed by neceſſity of quitting it, might be 
elevate is manager, paid no regard to his having, in the year 1730, on 
n which at exception, but joined Swiney) the death of Mr. Euſden, been pro- 
>es as d in the enſuing year, when his moted to the vacant laurel], the ſa- 
ng of Du end colonel Brett obtained a lary annexed to which, together 
5, with "th ſhare in the patent, and with what he had ſaved from the 
-ompany, e the performers formed a coa- emoluments of the theatre, andthe 
1 and feen, and returned to DruryLane, ſale of his ſhare in the patent, ſet 
former WW" Cibber alſo conceded to the him above the neceſſity of conti- 


aly, and returned with them; nuing on it. After a number of 
„ on the filencing of the patent years paſſed in the utmoſt eaſe, 


gaiety, 


an occall 
d written, 
thoi] 


rite character in it of lord Fop- What might perhaps be an ad- 
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iety, and humour, he de- 
— this fie on the 12th of De- 
cember, 17 577 his man ſervant 
(whom he had talked to by his 
bed- ſide at fix in the morning, in 
ſeeming good health) finding him 
dead at nine, lying on his pillow 
juſt as he left him. He had juſt 
cCompleated his 86th year. | 
Mr. Cibber has, in his own Apo- 
logy for his life, drawn ſo open 
and candid a portrait of himſelf in 
every light in which we can have 
occaſion to conſider him, that I 
can by no means do more juſtice 
to his character than by taking ſe- 
parately the ſeveral features of that 
portrait to enable the reader to 
form an idea of him in the ſeveral 
points of view, of a man, an actor, 
and a writer. | 
As a man he has told us, that 
even from his ſchool-days there 
was ever a degree of inconſiſtency 
in his diſpoſition ; that he was al- 
ways in full ſpirits; in ſome ſmall 
capacity to do right, but in a more 
frequent alacrity to do wrong; and 
conſequently often under a worſe 
character than he wholly deſerved. 
A giddy negligence always poſ- 
ſeſſed him, inſomuch that he tells 
us he remembers having been once 
whipped for his theme, though his 
maſter told him at the ſame time 
that what was good of it was bet- 
ter than any boy's in the form. 
'The ſame odd fate frequently at- 
tended the courſe of his latter con- 
duct in life, for the indiſcretion, 
or at leaſt unſkilful openneſs with 
which he always acted, drew more 
i-will towards him than men of 
worſe morals and more wit might 
have met with; whilſt his igno- 
ranceand want of jealouſy of man- 
kind was fo ſtrong, that it was with 
reluctance he could be brought to 
believe any perſon he was ac- 
quainted with capable of envy, 
malice, or ingratitude. In ſhort, 


ledge them, and as ready to lu 


Vet, that the malevolence | 


it ſeem within the power of ef 


CI 


a degree of vanity ſufficient i 
keep him ever in temper with H 
ſelf ; blended with ſuch a ſhy 
humility as made him ſenſibe M 
his own follies, ready to ack 


at them; a ſprightly readine; 
wit and repartee, which freq 
ly enabled him to keep the lu 
in his favour, with a fund of g 
nature which was not to be n 
when the jeſt happened to 
againſt him; together with a g 
natural quickneſs of parts, an 
intimate acquaintance with eley 
and polite life; ſeem to be the 
cipal materials of which his d 
racter was compoſed. Few u 
had more perſonal friends and 
mirers, and few men perhay 
greater number of undeſerved 
emies. A ſteady attachment 
thoſe revolution principles wh 
he firſt ſet out with in life, thoy 
not purſued by him with virule 
or offence to any one, create( 
party againft him which ala 
conſtantly prevented his receingf 
thoſe advantages from his w 
ings, or that applauſe for his t 
ing, which both juſtly merit 


opponents had very little effed 
his ſpleen is apparent throy 
the whole courſe of his dilpil 
with Mr. Pope, who, thougl 
much ſuperior writer. with rel 
to ſublimity and correQneſ;, | 
ſtood very little chance when 
liged to encounter with the ket 
nefs of his raillery, and the e 
unaffected nonchalance of hib! 
mour. In a word, he ſeemed u 
truly of Sir Harry Wildair's i 
per, whoſe ſpleen nothing cv 
move but impoſſibilities. Nor# 


age and infirmity to get the b 
ter of this ſelf-created happ 
in his difpoſttion, for even in 
very latter years of . his ſie 

| mes 
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ber to have ſeen him, when, 
1 the circle of perſons, 
of whom perhaps had attain- 
to the third part of his age, yet 
Mr. Cibber, by his eaſy good- 
nour, livelineſs of converſation, 
a peculiar happineſs he had in 
ing a ſtory, been apparently 
very liſe of the company, and, 
for the too evident marks of 
hand of time on his features, 
ht have been imagined the 
ngeſt man in it. | 
t beſides theſe ſuperficial Agre- 
„ he was poſſeſſed of great 
nvity, benevolence, and uni- 
ſal philanthropy, and, by con- 
ed actions of charity, compaſ- 
and benevolence; ever bore the 
ngeſt teſtimonial to his being 
er of that brighteſt of all ſub- 
ary gems, a truly good heart. 

s an actor, nothing can ſure] 
ſtronger proof of his merit 
the eminence which he at- 
ed to in that profeſſion, in 
ofition to all the diſadvantages 
Ich, by his own account, we 
he had to ſtruggle with. For, 
uſive of the pains taken by 
his contemporaries to keep 
below the notice of the public, 
re ſeemed herſelf to o 
advancement, 

is perſon at firſt, though not 
ade, was, he tells us, meagre 
uninformed (but this defe& 
probably {con amended, as he 
rly had a figure of ſufficient 
ls and weight for any part); 
omplexion was pale and diſ- 
and his voice weak, thin, and 
ning tothe treble. 
dvantages ſeem to have been 
e of a very accurate ear, and a 
cal judgment of nature. His 
| excellency lay in the walk 
ops and feeble old men in co- 
„ in the former of which he 
not appear ever to have been 
led 1 any period before him, 


Add to this, 


His great- 


C14 


or nearly equalled in any ſince. 
Yet it is apparent, that he fre- 
quently acted parts of conſequence 
in tragedy, and theſe too, if not 
with the admiration, yet with the 
patient ſufferance of the audience; 
and the rank of eſtimation he ſtood 
in, with reſpect to the public, in 
the oppoſed lights of a tragedian 
and a comic performer, cannot be 
better deſcribed than in his on 
words: I was vain enough to 
think,“ ſays he, that I had 
more ways than one to come at 
** applauſe, and that, in the va- 
** riety of characters I ated, the 
chances to win it were the 
* ſtrongeſt on my ſide. That, if 
** the multitude were not in a roar 
** to ſee me in Cardinal Wolſey, I 
could be ſure of them in Alder- 
** man Fondlewife. If they hated 
** me in Iago, in Sir Fopling they 
** took me for a fine gentleman. 
Af they were ſilent at Syphax, 
* no Italian eunuch was more ap- 
plauded than I, when I ſung inSir 
„Courtly. If the morals of Æſop 
*© were too grave for them, Juſtice 
„Shallow was as ſimple and as 
* merry an old rake as the wiſeſt 
© of our young ones could wiſh 
* me. And though the terror and 
<« deteftation raiſed by king Ri- 
«© chard might be too / War a de- 
„light for them, yet the more 
„gentle and modern vanities of a 
poet Bayes, or the well-bred 
« yices of a lord F 
e re not at all more than their 
© merry hearts, or nicer morals, 
* could bear.” 

Though in this account Mr.: 
Cibber has ſpoken with great mo- 
deration of himſelf, yet it is appa- 
rent that he muſt have had great 
merit in tragedy as well as come- 
dy, ſince the impreſſion he made 
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on the audience was nearly the 


ſame in both; for. as it is well 
known that his excellence in re- 
8 preſentisg 
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1 bought to be like. 


TW 
14 | Careleſs Huſband, in particular, 
| | 
| 


Ci 


preſenting the fops induced ny 
.to imagine him as great a coxcomb 
in real life as he appeared to be on 
the ſtage, ſo, he informs us, that 
from the delight he ſeemed to take 
in performing the villainous cha- 
racters in tragedy, half his audi- 


| tors were perſuaded that a great 
| ſhare of = wickedneſs of them 
16 muſt have been in his own nature. 
1 But this he confeſſes that he look- 
Wl. ed on in the very light J mention 


it in this place, rather as a praiſe 
than a cenſure of his performance, 
11 ſince averſion in that caſe is no- 
thing more than an hatred incur- 
red fer being like the thing one 


The third and laſt view ir 


{ which we are to conſider him ts 


that of a writer. In his character 
he was at times very ſeverely hand- 

led by ſome of his contemporary 
- critics ; but by none with more 

harſhneſs than Mr. Pope. Party 

zeal, however, ſeems to have had 
a large ſhare in exciting the oppo- 
ſition againſt him, as it is ap- 
parent, that, when uninfluenced 
9 by prejudice, the audience has, 
0 through a courſe of near a cen- 
tury, received great pleaſure from 
many of his plays, which have 
conſtantly formed part of the en- 


1 tertainment of every ſeaſon, and 


many of them repeatedly perform- 


. donbtedly merit. The moſt im- 
portant charge againſt him ſeems 


[18 to have been, that his plots were 


not always his own, which reflexi- 
on would have been juſt, had he 
produced no plays but ſuch as he 
had altered from other authors; 


1 | but in his firſt letter to Mr. Pope, 


he aſſures us, and with great 
truth, that his Fool in Faſtt on and 


were as much (if not fo valuable) 
originals as any thing his anta- 


S + £onlitt had ever written. And in 
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his own. 


ed with that approbation "_ un- 


excuſe for thoſe which he did, 2 ; 


alter, or indeed compile 


others, it is evident that they y 2B 


for the moſt part compoſed yi 
lecting what little A5 good MM 


perhaps ſeveral pieces which | 


had no ſucceſs, and were 1,88 


fide as theatrical lumber. Of 
account he was frequently tre 
as a plagiary; yet it is certan 
many of thoſe plays which | 
been dead to the ſtage out of 
memory, 'have, 
hand, not only 


by his aflf 
| been reſtore 
life, but have even continued 
ſince in full ſpirit and vigour. 
this account ſurely the public 


the original authors are great 


debted to him, that ſentiment 
the poet being certainly true, 
Chi trae PUom del Sepulcn 

in Vita lo ſerba. © 
Petrard 
Nor have other writers bet 


violently attacked for the 


fault, Mr. Dryden thoughti 
diminution of his fame to tak 
ſame liberty with the Tenpef 
the Troilus and Creſſidu of i 
ſpeare. Nor dothefe alteredy 


as Mr. CiBber juſtly pleads, | 


from the merit of thoſe more 
ceſsful pieces, which were entl 
A taylor that can! 
a new coat well, is not ſurel 
worſe workman becauſe he 
mend an old one ; a coblerm 
ællowed to be uſeful, thoup 
one will contend for his bei 


mous; nor is any man bla 


for doing a little good, thou 
cannot do ſo much as and 
Beſides, Mr. Cibber candidf 
clares, that whenever he took 
him to make fome dorman} 
of an old author fit for the- 
it was honeſtly not to be idle 
ſet him to work, as a good i 
wife will mend old linen whel 
has not better employment 


v5 


$+ | 
L -33 3 4 


the did 4 t, when he was more warmly whether original or borrowed, are 


paged by a ſubject entirely new, lively and full of bufineſs, yet not 
| 174 only thought it a good ſubject, confuſed in the action, nor bun- 
poſed yen it ſeemed worthy of an abler gled in the cataſtrophe. His cha- 


0 
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As goal than © 3 own, and might prove racters are well drawn, and his | 
„ Which WW ſeful to the hearer as profit= dialogue eaſy, genteel and natural. | 
vere hie to himſelf. And, indeed, this And if he has not the intrinſic wit "l 
ber. ntial piece of merit muſt be of a Congreve or a Vanbrugh, yet W 
ently tre nted to his own original plays, there is a luxuriance of fancy in | 
s Certain chat they always tend to the his 3 which gives an almoſt 'I 
which WWrovement of the mind as well equal pleaſure, and purity in his | 
ze out he entertainment of the * 5 ſentiments and morals, the want of ll 


r his alli 
1 reſtore 
ontinued t 
| vigour, 
he public 
are great) 
ſentiment 
inly true, 


Jel Sepolen 
5 
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h were en 
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zood, thoug 
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t vice and folly, however plea- which in the abovenamed authors | 
Fly habited, are conſtantly laſh- has ſo frequently and ſo juſtly been \} 
ridiculed or reclaimed in them, cenſured. In a word, I think the 4 
virtue as conſtantly rewarded, Engliſh ſtage as much obliged to 
There is an argument, indeed, Mr. Cibber for a fund of rational 
Wich might be pleaded in favour entertainment, as to any dramatic 
his author, were his plays poſ- writer this nation has produced, 
ed of a much ſmaller ſhare of Shakſpeare only excepted ; and 
it than is to be found in them, one unanſwerable evidence has 
ich is, that he wrote, at leaſt in been borne to the ſatisfaction the 
early part of his life, through public have received from his 
eſſity, for the ſupport of his en- plays, and ſuch an one as no au- 
afing family; his precarious in- thor beſides himſelf can boaſt, viz. a 
then 'too that although the number of his þ 
ty to ſupply it with even the dramatic pieces is very extenſive, 1 
eſſaries of life: and with great half of them̃ at leaſt are now, and 
Pfantry he acquaints us, that ſeem likely to continue, on the lift 
uſe were of acting and favourite plays. 
ally prolific ; that the one was As a writer, excluſ} 
lom mother of a child, but in ftage, his two letters to Mr. Pope, 
ſame year the other made him and his Apology for his own Life, 
father of a play; and that they are too well known, and too juſtly 
had a dozen of each ſort be- admired, to leave me any room to 
en them, of both which kinds expatiate on their worth. His 
e died in their infancy, and dramatic pieces are, 
an equal number of each 1. Love's laft Shift. C. gto. 
alive when he quitted the 1696. © 
tre. No wonder then, when 2. Womar's Wit. C. to. 1697. 
Muſe is only called upon by 3. Aerxes. T. 4to. 1699. 
ly duty, that ſhe ſliould not al- 4. Love makes a Man. C. 410. 
5 rejoice in the fruit of her la- 1700. | 
This excuſe, I ſay, might 5. King Richard the Third. T. 
leaded in Mr. Cibber's favour: 4to. 1700. | 
| muſt confeſs myſelf of the 6. She wwou'd and She wou'd not. 
on, that there is no occaſion C. 4to. 1703. | [ 
he plea; and that his plays 7. Careleſs Huſband. C. Ato. 
merit enough to ſpeak intheir 1704. 
cauſe, without the neceſſity 8. Perolla and Izadira. Trag. 
feng indulgence. His plots, 4to. 1706. 3 


e as an actor bein 


muſe and his ſpo 


ive of the 
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9. Scſiool-Bey. Farce. 4to. 1707. 


10. Comical Lovers. C. 4to. 1707. 
11. Double Gallunt. C. 4to. 
1707. 3 
12. Lady's laſt State. C. 4to. 
1708. | | 
13. Rival Fools. C. 4to. 1700. 

14. Venus and Adonis. Maſque. 
vo. 1715. 

15, Myrtillo. Paſtoral Interlude. 
8vo. 1715. 

16. Nonjuror. C. 8 vo. 1718. 

17. Ximena. T. 8vo. 1719. 

18. Refuſal. C. 8vo. 1720. 

19. Hob; or, The Country Wake. 
F. 12mo. 1720. 

20. Ceſur in Egypt. Tr. 8vo. 
1725. 

21. Provoked Huſband. Com. 


(part by Sir John Vanbrugh) 
„ 
22. Rival DQueans. Burleſque 


Tragedy. 8vo. 1729. | 

23. Love in a Riddle. Paſtoral. 
8vo. 1729. | 
224. Damon and Phillida. Ballad 
Op. 8vo. 72 

25. Papal Tyranny, in the Reign 
of King John. T. 8vo. 1745. | 

His name 1s put to an Opera, 
called, 

Chuck, 

C1BBER, 

This lady, whoſe maiden name 
was Arne, and whole merit as an 
actreſs was well known, and Jong 
eſtabliſhed, was the daughter of 
an eminent upholſterer in Covent- 
Garden, and ſiſter to that great 
muſical compoſer Dr. Thomas Au- 
guſtine Arne. Her firſt appear- 
arce on the ſtage was as a finger ; 
in which light the ſweetneſs of her 
voice and the ſtrength of her judg- 
ment rendered her very ſoon con- 
ſpicuous. In the year 1736, how- 
ever, the made her firſt attempt as 
a ſpeaking performer, in the cha- 
racter of Zara, in Mr. Hill's tra- 
gedy of that name, beirg its firſt 
repreſentation at Drury-Lane ; in 


ferent 3 which conſtitutedt 


SUSAN NA-MARIA. 
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which part ſhe gave both ſurpij 
and delight to the audience, y 
were no leſs charmed with th 
beauties of her prefent perſom 
ance, than with the profpet « 
future entertainment from ſo u 
luable an acquiſition to the ſtay; 
a proſpect which was ever att 

erfectly maintained, and a met; 
dian luſtre ſhone forth fully eau 
to what was promiſed from th 
morning dawn. And though; 
may not appear to have any i 
mediate relation with our preſe 
deſign, yet I cannot, with juſti 
to her merits, diſpenſe with tf 
tranſmitting down to poſterity, 
this opportunity, ſome flight id 
of this capital ornament of « 
ſtage. Her 1 was perfedl 
elegant; for although f 
ſomewhat declined beyond 6 
bloom of youth, and even wants 
that Embonpoint which ſometing 
is aſſiſtant in concealing the u 
preſſion made by the hand of tin 
yet there was ſo compleat a jj 
metry and proportion in the 


lady's form, that it was impoſli 
to view her figure and not th 
her young, 1 . in her face! 
not conſider her handſome. ti 
voice was beyond concept 
plaintive and maſical, yet farin 
deficient in powers for the expi 
ſion of reſentment or di{dain;1 
ſo much equal command of f 
ture did ſhe poſſeſs for the re 
ſentation of pity or rage, of cl 

lacence or diſdain, that it wil 
bh difficult to ſay whether ſhe 
feed the hearts of an audi 
moſt, when playing the gentle 
delicate Celia, or the haughty,' 
reſenting Hermione ; in the in 
cent love- ſick Juliet, or inthe" 
ſaken, the enraged Alicia. I 
word, through every caſt of | 
gedy ſhe was excellent, and, 


we forget the excellence of - 
22 ch 


O1 


th ſurpiit ard, we ſhould be apt to ſay, 
ence, Vo imitable. She made ſome at- 
with th mpts in Comedy. They were, 
it perſom ever, in no degree equal to her 
rolpet cellence in the oppoſite walk, 
"om ſo . d. indeed, after the mention I 
the fa ve juſt made of another lady, it 
ever ale ill be ſufficient to remind m 
and a men 2ader, that one actor and one actreſs 
fully equi werſally capital are as much as can 


1 from 1. expected by the produce of 


though! ſingle century. But to drop this 
e an) u igreſſion. Mrs. Cibber was ſe- 
our pre nd wife to Mr. Theophilus Cib- 
with juling er, whoſe life I ſhall immediately 


ſe with late ſome of the circumſtances 


poſterity, yy. They were married in April 
> flight id 714 ; and what were the conle- 
1ent of ences of their union are too 
as perſelſ el known to render my eniering 
10ugh "Wo any particulars 1n relation to 
beyond em neceflary. | 

even Wan In the latter years of Mrs. Cib- 
1 {ometwW:r'; life ſhe performed at Drury- 
ling the ane theatre ; but being ſubje& 
and of un : diforder which was unfortu- 
leat a jj ately unknown to her phyſician, 
n in the nd conſequently treated impro- 
nſtituteaUWrly, ſhe was often, as Mr. Da- 
as impollW'e; obſerves, prevented from giv- 
nd not ins the public © that exquiſite 
| her face pleaſure which ſhe was ſure 


ſome. MF to impart whenever ſhe acted. 


concen Her health was ſo precarious, 
yet far i and ſhe was ſo ſubject to fre- 
r the ei quent relapſes, that the news- 
diſdan; , papers ranked her amongſt 


mand of it 


| the dead near three months 
or the re 


ſooner than her deceaſe. About 


age, of ci 2 month before her death, the 
that it vu king commanded the Comedy 
ether 1 of the Provo Wife ; the was 
an aud 


he gentle. poſed to be recovering ſome de- 
: haughty," gree of health; nothing could 
; in the . prevent her paying her duty to 
or ine) the king and queen by playing 
Alicia. | the part of Lady Brute, a cha- 
y caſt of nder for which ſhe had always 
nt, and, c diſcovered a moſt remarkable 
ence of? badneſs. The acting this part 


chi 


1 


then indiſpoſed, but was ſup- 


El 

e when her health was ſo infirm, 
© {ome people believed to be the 
„ cauſe of her death; but the 
* truth is, ſhe had been ſtrongly 
<« prefled to bathe in ſea-water, to 
which ſhe had a moſt fixed aver- 
ſion; however, ſhe complied 
with the advice of a very emi- 
nent and {kilful phyſician, and 
that compliance precipitated her 
death. Her indiſpoſition was 
ſuppoſed to be a bilious cholic; 
but on her body being cpened, 
it proved that her diſorder aroſe 
from ſtomach-worms.” 

She died the zoth of January, 
1766, and was buried in the 
Cloiſters in Weſtminſter-abbey. 

A gentleman who was in com- 
pany with Mr. Garrick, when the 
news of her death was brought, 
heard him pronounce her elogium 
in the following words : *—Then 
tragedy expired with her ; and yer 
ſhe was the greateſt female plagne 
belonging to my houſe. I could 
eaſily parry the artleſs thrufts, and 
deſpiſe the coarſe language of 
ſome of my other heroines ; but 
whatever was Cibber's object, a 
new part or a new dreſs, the was 
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always ſure to carry her point by 


the acuteneſs of her invective, and 
the ſteadineſs of her perſeverance,” 
Mrs. Cibber has a right to a 
place in this work as a dramatic 
writer, having broughta very ele- 
gant little piece on the ſtage,taken 
from the French, called, 
The Oracle. Com. of one AQ, 
8vo. 1752. | 
CIBBER, THEOPHILUS, This 
gentleman was the ſon of the cele- 
brated laureat, and huſband to the 
lady mentioned in the preceding 
article. As if the very beginning 
of his life was intended as a preſage 
cf the confuſion and perplexities 
which were to aitend the progreſs 
of it, and of the dreadiul cataſtro- 
phe which was to put the clofing 
G 3 period 
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* His perſon was far 


E 


2 


period to it, he was born on the 
day of the violent and deſtructive 
ſtorm, 26th of November, 1703, 
whoſe fury raged over the great- 
eft part of Europe; but was parti- 
cularly fatal to this kingdom. In 
what degree of elderſhip he ſtood 
among the children of the laureat, 
J know not, but as it is apparent 
that Mrs. Cibber was very prolific, 
and as our hero did not come into 
the world till ten years after his 
father's marriage, it is probable he 
had many ſeniors. About the year 
1716 or 1717 he was ſent to Win- 
cheſter ſchool], where he received 
all the education he had to boaſt 
of, and very foon after his return 
m thence, as he performed in 
he Conſcious Lovers in 1721, came 
on the ſtage, Inclination and 
genius _ induced him to 
make this profeſſion his choice, 
and the power his father poſſeſſed 
as one of the managers of the 
'Theatre-Royal, together with the 


eſtimation he ſtood in as an actor, 


enabled this his ſon to purſue it 
with confiderableadvantages, which 
do not always ſo favourably attend 
the firſt attempts of a young per- 
former. In this profeſſion, how- 
ever, he quickly gave proofs of 


great merit, and ſoon attained a 


conſiderable ſhare of public fa- 
vour. His manner of acting was 
in the ſame walk of characters 


which his father had with ſo much 


and fo juſt a reputation ſupported. 
In his ſteps he trod, and though 
not with equal excellence, 'yet 
with {nfficient to ſet him on a rank 
with moſt of the riſing generation 
of performers, both as to preſent 
worth, and future proſpect of im- 


provement. 


The ſame natural imperfections 
which were ſo long the bars to his 
father's theatrical advancements, 
ſtood ſtill moreſtrongly in his way. 

8 From pleaſing, 


and the uſe he imagined the 


1 
the features of his face rather d 
uſting. His voice had the fam 
thrill treble, but without that m 
ſical harmony which Mr. Coll 
Cibber was maſter of, Yet ſtill 
apparent good underſtanding ani 
quickneſs of parts; a perfect no- 
ledge of what he ought to repre. i 
ſent; together with a vivacity ni 
his manner, and a kind of ef. 
terie, which was well adapted 9 
the characters he was to repre 
ſent ; pretty amply counterbalance 
thoſe deficiencies. In a word, hj 
firſt ſetting out in life ſeemed v 
promiſe the aſſurance of future 
happineſs to him both as to eaſe 
andeven affluence of circumſtance, 
and with reſpect to fame and repy: 
tation; had not one foible over: 
clouded his brighteſt proſpects, an 
at length led him into errors, the 
conſequences of which it was al- 
moſt impoſſible he ſhould ever h 
able to retrieve. This foible ws 
no other than extravagance and 
want of economy. A fondnel 
for indulgences, which a moderat 
income could not afford, probabj 
induced him to ſubmit to oblige 
tions which it had the appearance 
of meanneſs to accept of; tht 
conſciouſneſs of thoſe obligation 
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might be made of againſt hin 
perhaps might at firſt prevail d 
him to appear ignorant of whit 
it was but too evident he could nd 
avoid knowing, and afterwarb 
urge him to ſteps, in the pyrſuand 
of which, without his by any meat 


avenging his wrongs, his fame, WW. 

eace of mind, his credit, and ee 
3 fortunes were all wrecked VF 
at once. Thereal actuating pri 


ciples of the human heart it is fr 
poſſible to dive into, and the char. 
*ably-diſpoſed mind will ever be 
inclinable to believe the beſt; & 
pecially with regard to thoſe wil 
are no longer in a ſituation * 


C 1 


rather di. 5 end themſelves. Let then his 
| the ſam hes reſt in peace and, avoid ing 
t that m. iy minute inveſtigation of thoſe 
Mr. Colle Wrcumſtances which caſt a lower- 
Yet ſtill, bs cloud over his character while 


ving, proceed we to thoſe few 


. Wa rticulars which immediately 
t to repre Mme within our notice as his Hiſ- 
vivacity u priographers. 1 

1 of ef Mr. Theophilus Cibber then 
adapted ue to have entered firſt into the 
to repre jatrimonial ſtate pretty early in 
erbalancell ie. 735 firſt wife was one Miſs 


any Jobnſon, who was 2 com- 


1 _ anion and intimate of Miſs Raf- 
of future rs (now. Mrs. Clive), and in 
as to eaſe er ver) earlieft years had a 
cumſtance rong inclination for the ſtage. 


his lady, according to her huſ- 
and's own account of her, ſeemed 
kely to have made a very con- 


e and rept: 
olble over. 


_— dicuous figure in the theatre, had 
e, * ot death in 1733 put a ſtop to 
ld a 7 r career in the very pro of 
n c Nr ſe. She left behind her two 
E * aughters, Jane and Elizabeth, 
2 Par th of whom, are, I believe, ſtill 
A . „ ving, The firſt- mentioned of 
am ws eſe ladies made two or three at- 
d, er: mpts on the ſtage, but though 
to obützihreeable in her perſon, and ele- 
1 nt in her manner, yet from the 
pt f * | ant of ſufficient ſpirit, and the 
— fect of but an indifferent voice, 
— n bin * with no extraordinary ſuc- 
| : | . 

* * After the death of Mrs. Jane 
nt 0 lun ibber, Mr. Cibber paid his ad- 
ae coe e eſes to Miſs Suſanna Maria 


afterward 
e purſuant 
JW any mean 
is fame, bb 
lit, and ev 
all wreck?! 


rne, whoſe amiable and virtu- 
s diſpoſition, he himſelf informs 
, were the conſiderations that 
duced him to make her his wiſe. 
le was at that time remarkable 
the ſtage only for her muſical 


uating Py aifications ; but ſoon after their 
art It hank Tage made her firft attempt as 
d the c - mu actreſs, her ſucceſs in which I 
_ - F< taken notice of under the 
5 ſe W cle. Mr. Cibber's pecu- 


tion to # indiſcretions, however, not 
felt 
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permitting him to reftrain his ex- 
pences within the limits of his own 
and his wite's ſalaries and bene- 
fits, though their amount was very 
conſiderable, he took a journey to 
France for ſome ſhort time in the 
year 1738, on his return from 
which he appears firſt to have taken 
notice of too cloſe an intimacy 
between his wife and a certain 


young gentleman of fortune, with. 


whom he had united himſelf ap- 
parently by all the cloſeſt ties of 
friendſhip. How far he was or 
was not guilty of the meanneſs 


charged on him of being acceſſary 


to their correſpondence, 1s a point 
] thall not here enter into the diſ- 
cuſſion of, A ſuit was commenced 
for criminal converſation, he lays 
ing his damage at 5ooo!. the ver- 
dict, on which, of only ten pounds 
damages, too plainly evinces the 
ſenſe of the adminiſtrators of 
juſtice in the caſe, to need any far- 
ther comment. i 
After this event, Mr. Cibber's 


creditors, who were numerous, 


and had perhaps been ſomewhat 


appeaſed from the proſpect of the 
pecuniary advantages that might 
accrue to their debtor in conſe- 
quence of the trial, became more 
impatient than ever, and not long 
after Mr. Cibber was arreſted for 
ſome conſiderable ſums, and thrown 
into the King's Bench priſon. By 
the means of benefit-plays, how- 
ever, and other aſſiſtances, he ob- 
tained his liberty; but as the affair 
relating to his wife, who was now 
become an actreſs of the firſt con- 
ſequence, and in the higheſt fa- 
vour with the town, had greatly 
prejudiced him, not only in the opi- 
nion of the public, but even by 
ſtanding as a wi to his theatrical 
engagements; and as his natural 

aſſion for diſſipat ion could not be 
— within bounds ; theſe difficul- 


ties repeatedly occurred to him, 
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and he was frequently excluded 
entirely from any theatre for a 
whole ſeaſon together. In theſe 
diſtreſſes he was ever ready to head 
any theatrical mutiny that might 
put it in his power to form a ſe- 
parate company, which he more 
than once attempted to fix at the 
theatre in the Hay-market, but in 
vain ; the legiſlative power urged 
to exertion by the intereſts of the 
eſtabliſhed and patent theatres, 
conſtantly putting a ſtop to his 
proceedings, after a few nights 
performance. In one continual ſe- 
Ties of diftreſs, extravagance and 


perplexity of this kind, did he 


continue till the winter of 1758, 
when he was engaged by Mr. 
Sheridan to go over to Dublin, to 
aſſiſt him in making a ſtand againſt 
the new theatre juſt then opened 
in oppoſition to him in Crow- 
ſtreet. 
Cibber embarked at Parkgate (to- 
gether with Mr. Maddox, the ce- 


lebrated wire- dancer, who had alſo 


been engaged as an auxiliary to 


the ſame theatre), on board the 


Dublin Trader, ſome time in the 
month of October; but the high 
winds, which are frequent at that 
time of the year in St. George's 
channel, and which are fatal to 
many veſſels in the paſſage from 
this kingdom to Ireland, proved 
particularly ſo to this. The veſſel 
was driven to the coaſt of Scot- 
land, where it was caſt away, every 
foul in it (and the paſſengers were 
extremely numerous) periſhing in 
the waves, and the ſhip itſelf ſo 
entirely loſt, that ſcarcely any 
reſtiges of it remained to indicate 
where it had been wrecked, ex- 
cepting a box containing books 
and papers, which were known to 
be Mr. Cibber's, and which were 


caſt up on the weſtern coaſt of 


Scotland. | 


[ 88 ] 


On this expedition Mr. 


ſpeare's 8vo. N. D. 
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Thus ſell the well-known \, Yb 
Theophilus Cibber, whoſe life will 
begun, purſued, and ended in 
ſtorm, Poſſeſſed of talents thi 
might have made him happy, «lt 
qualities that might have renden 
him beloved, yet through 2 tl 
inſatiable thirſt of pleaſure, ani 
want of conſideration in the mel 
of purſuing it, his life was 
ſcene of — and his charade 
made the mark of cenſure ui 
contempt. Now, however, let 
virtues, which were not a few, vi 
main on record; and for his inci 
cretions, | 


Let them be buried with hin 
the grave, 

But not remembered in his ei 
taph. 


As a writer, he has not renden 
himſelf very conſpicuous, exceptin 
in ſome appeals to the public 
peculiar circumſtances of his oy 
diſtreſſed life. He was indes 
concerned in, and has put h 
name to, an Account of the Lin 
of the Poets of Great-Britain an 
Ireland, in five volumes, 1200 
But in this work, his own peculi 
thare was very inconfiderabl 
many other hands having bt 
concerned with him in it. Intl 
dramatic way he produced theo 
lowing pieces: 2, 

1. Henry the Sixth, from Shi 


2. The Lover. C. 8vo. 1730. 
3. Patie and Peggy. B. O. apo! 
1736. x | | 
4. The Harlot's Progreſs ; or, 7 
Ridotto Al Freſco, P. to. 1733 
5. Romeo and Juliet. T. 5 
N. D 5 


6. The Auction. F. Svo. 1757 
CLancy, MicgakL, M.! 
This gentleman was the ſon e 
a military man, of an ancient 
once powerful family in the cow 


CL 


are. He appears to have 


known \iY8 
born at the latter end of the 


ole life wi 


ended nor beginning of the preſent, 
alents thi ury ; and in the eighth year 
happy, uf is age was ſettled at one of 
ve renden 4 beſt colleges in Paris, where 


ugh 2 
ure, ad 
n the mea 
ife was oil 
is charad 


ontinued until the time that 
late duke of Ormond fled from 
gland, and went to St. Ger- 
ns. On that occafion he, with 

of his companions, ſtole out 
-enſure he college to ſee a perſon who 
ever, let rendered himſelf fo celebrated 
Mt a few, urope, which having accom- 
or his ini lied, he was either from fear 
Whane deterred from returning 
Wis preceptor. He accordingly 
lived to go to his native coun- 
for which purpoſe he took 
e in the boat for Harfleur in 
mandy ; and ſoon after ar- 


with bin 


} in hisep 


10t renden Ing at Havre de Grace, ob- 
us, exccptinWed a paſſage to Dublin. Un- 
1e public M wing who his relations were, 
of his ot what place they reſided, but 
was inde t embering to have heard that 
zas put lWprung from a family on the 
of the L lers of the county of Clare, he 
-Britain aniſſermined to go into that part of 
mes, 120% kingdom. Accordingly he ſet 
wn peculo, and made his way through 
>onſideraboenny, where he met with a 


tleman, who took compaſſion 
his helpleſs ſtate, and in re- 
al of ſome ſervices formerly 
e by his father, ſupported him 
placed him in a ſchool be- 
ring to that town. Here he 
tinued three years, when the 
fortunes of his benefactor de- 
ed him of the aſſiſtance he had 
Ived from that quarter. About 
time an accident bronght him 
he knowledge of his relations, 
Whom he was ſent to the uni- 


javing bet 
1 it. In th 
aced the i0 


3 Shak 


3vo. 1730. 
B. O. 80 


reſs; or, 
to. 1733. 
et. T. bil 


8vO. 177% yo Dub lin, and became a 
L, M. VP" of Dr. James King. | 
the fon ie remained at the univerſity 
ancient 4 four years, at the end of 


ch time finding no proſpect of 


in the cow 
 fi<ement, and being young 
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CL 
and ſanguine, he determined te 
leave Ireland once more for France. 
He accordingly went a paſſenger 
on board a ſhip bound for Rochelle, 
and ſet fail on the 25th of July, 
1724. In three days time the 
veſſel gained fight of L'Iſle Dieu, 
on the coaſt of Britany; but on 
the fourth a ſtorm aroſe, which 


drove it on the coaſt of Spain, 


where 1t was ftranded on the thore 
at about a mile's diſtance from the 
town of St, Sebaſtian in Biſcay, 
From this place he obtained a paſ- 
{age to Rochelle, and from thence 
to Bourdeaux, where he propoſed 
to ſtudy phyſic. He aſterwards 
obtained the degree of doctor at 
Rheims. At what time he re- 
turned to Ireland is unknown, but 
he was there in 1737, when he 
was deprived of his fight by an 
accidental cold. This rendering 
him incapable of his profeſſion, 
he amuſed himſelf with writing 
his Comedy called The Sharper, 
which was acted five times in 


Smock-Alley, and obtained him 


the notice of Dean Swift. 
From this period, his life ſeems 
to have been paſſed with all the 


inconveniences that reſult from 


confined circumſtances, and an in- 
ability to procure the means of 
ſubſiſtence by a profeſſion, He 
however obtained from the late 
king a penſion of forty pounds a 
year during his life, and, in the 
year 1746, procured a ſum of 
money by perſorming the part of 
Tirefas the blind prophet in Oedi- 
pus, for his own benefit at Drury- 
Lane. He afterwards was fettled 
at Kilkenny, at the Latin fchool 
there, and was living within a few 
ears. He is the author of a Latin 
— called Templum Veneris, frue 
Amorum Rhapſodia; and of two 
dramatic pieces, whoſe titles are, 


1. Hermon, Prince of Charæa. T. 
dvo. 1746. x 7 | 
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CL 
a. The Sharper. C. 8vo. 1750. 

_ CLeLanD, JohN. This gen- 
tleman, who is ſtill living, is a ſon 
of the colonel Cleland, who was 
ſo cloſe an intimate with, and ſo 
zealous an advocate for, Mr. Pope. 
I am informed, that in the early 
part of his life this his ſon was in 
the ſervice of the Eaſt India com- 
pany, and about the year 1736 
was at their ſettlement at Bombay, 
He quitted this fituation rather 
recipitately, and ſpent ſome years 
in different parts of Europe. He 
feems to have imbibed no ſmall 
Mare of the vices of the Eaſt, if we 
may form a judgment of him from 
his Novel, entitled, The Memoirs of 
a Woman of Pleaſure, a book of the 
moſt pernicious tendency, and juſt- 
ty cenſured by every one who has 
the leaſt regard to virtue or de- 


cency, His Memoirs of a Coxcomb, 


however, have great merit. In 
the dramatic way he has publiſhed 
three pieces, none of which have 
made an appearance on the ſtage, 
VIz. : 
1. Tombo-Chiqui. Dram, Ent. 
in three Acts, 8vo. 1758. 
2. Titus Veſpafian. T. 8vo. 1760. 
3. The Ladies Subſcription. Dram. 
Ent. 8vo. 1960. | 
_CLirve, Carnanrtne. This 
lady, whoſe name as a dramatic 
writer we are obliged to mention 
kere, 1s however much hetter 
known for her unequalled merit 
2s a Comedian, in which light, 
while any theatrical records are 
remaining, her memory muſt ever 
be held in the higheſt eſtimation, 
She was the daughter of Mr. Wil- 
liam Raftor, a gentleman who was 
a native of the city of Kilkenny in 
Ireland, and bred to the law ; but 
_ ſtrongly attached to the in- 
tereſts of the unfortunate king 
James II. when that monarch was 
in Ireland, he entered into his ſer- 
viee; on which acconnt a conſi- 


＋ 


| the did not permit to paſs ue 
ployed, of breaking forth 


CL I 
derablepaternal eſtate in the cyl 
ty of Kilkenny, which he wa 
otherwiſe have inherited, because 
forfeit to the crown. After ii 
deciſive battle of the Boyne, hu 
ever, he ſtill followed his mate 
fortune's, and through that inte 
and his own merit obtained WE 
captain's commiſſion in the ſeri 
of Louis XIV. But after 
rocuring a pardon frem the EA 
11h court, ke came to this metro 
lis, where he married the daugitg 
of an eminent citizen on Fith{treM 
Hill, by whom he had ſeveral cdi 
dren, and, among the reſt, the {uM 
ject of our preſent memoirs, 
Miſs Raftor was born ig 11188 
and ſhewed a very _ incl:o-+ 2; 
tion and genius for the ſtage. H 1, | 
natural turn of humour, and bh +, ( 
pleaſing manner of finging ſo late 
of ſpirit, induced ſome friends tema 
recommend her to Mr. Colley Move 
ber, then one of the managen notv 
Drury Lane Theatre, who imm to w 
diately engaged her at a ſmall e; apt 
lary. Her firſt appearance wi WW he f 
boy's cloaths, in the charaQer t re— 
page, in the Tragedy of Mitr way 
dates king of Pontus, in which 0 ard tc 
was introduced only to ſing a ſor Mer ſee 
Yet even in this ſhe met with gi at 
applauſe. This was in 172, 0 ext 
which time ſhe was but ſeventeaT-c. u 
years of age; and the very ſu and 
ſeaſon, we find that the audi er co 
paid ſo great attention to her m town 
Tit in the part of Phillida, in Cid ITetire 
ber's Love in a Riddle, which pa he ye: 
prejudice had determined to an abilit 
right or wrong, on account of ti aired. 
author, as to ſuffer their fob pole 
clamours to ſubſide whenever fl poke 
was on the ſtage ; a complint is ti 
which they even denied to fl near 
blood royal itſelf on the enfutinue: 
night. In 1731, however, ſhe hu WC-hum 
an opportunity afforded her, wi an aut 
alla 
on t zt 


pubit 


the cu lic in a full blaze of comic 
he way htneſs. This was in the part 
I, becu / in the Devil to Pay; or, 
After Wives Metamorphoſed ; a ballad 


Nee, written by Coffey, in which 
s malt Wl threw out a full exertion of 


it iner e comic powers, which every 
ined uenter of the Theatre muſt 
e ſeniſee have received ſuch infinite 
terwarUW ht from. Her merit in this 
5 : 
the E rager occaſioned her ſalary ts 
metro oubled, and not only eſtabliſh- 
daught her own reputation with the 
1thſtren eence, but fixed the piece itſelf 
eral chi: he conſtant liſt of acting Far- 
the f an honour which perhaps it 


ITS, Id never have arrived at, had 


ini not been in it, nor may long 
incl tain ſince her ſupport in it is 
age. H In the year 1732, the was mar- 
and! to G. Clive, Efq, brother of 
Ng img late Mr. Baron Clive, which 
riends t 


tleman is ſtill living. They did 
however cohabit long together, 
& notwithitanding the temptati- 
to which a Theatre is ſome- 
es apt to expoſe young perſons 
the female ſex, and the too 
at readineſs of the public to 
4 way to unkind ſuppoſitions in 
hich f rd to them, calumny itſelf has 
ga oer ſeemed to aim the ſlighteſt 


1th gra Vs at her fame. 


ey Ci 
nagen j 
10 imm 
{mall st 
ce was! 
er of 
Min 


» 
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1928, 1 W 0 expatiate on her merit as an 
m_ es would far exceed our li- 
u and be wholly unneceſſary. 
audienc 


er continuing the delight of 
town more than forty years, 
retired from the Public ſervice 
Wie year 1569, at a time when 
abllities for the ſtage were un- 
aired. Her neighbour Mr. 
pole wrote anEpilogue, which 
poke on her laſt appearance. 


her mb 
in Cb 
ch partf 
to dam 
at of tht 
1 710tol 
ever i 


pie is ſtill living at Strawberry- 
to k near Twickenham, where ſhe 
2 Enues to enjoy health, eaſe, 
, the 5 humour, and independence. 
r, wi an author, I imagine, ſhe does 
s 1000 ain at immortality, yet ſhe 


| on 


| at different benefits of her 
pubic 5 + 


t or } 


ward ]. 
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own, introduced four ſeveral petite 
pieces on the ſtage, neither of which 
is totally devoid of merit. Their 
titles are as follow : 


1. Bayes in Petticoats. 8v0. 1753. 
2 Every Woman in her Humour, | 


1760. N.P. 
3. The Faithful Irihaanian. F. 
1763. . | 


4. Ifland of Slaves. 1761. N. P. 
Only the firſt of theſe, however, 
has yet appeared in print; and as 
to the laſt it is no more than an 
almoſt literal tranſlation of Mari- 
vaux's I/le des Ejclaves, executed, 


as ſhe herſelf confeſſes, by a gen- 


tleman at her requeſt. 

Corrs, Mr. This author has a 
place in the Eaſt-India Houſe, and 
has produced twe pieces, called, 

1. The Elders. F. 1780. N. P. 

2. The Wedding Night. A Ba- 
gatelle. 17% EF: 

Cocxain, Sir AsTon, This 
gentleman lived in the reign of 
Charles I. He was ſon'to Thomas 


Cockain, Eſq; and was born in the 


year 1606, at Aſhbourne, in the 
Peak of Derbyſhire, where his fa- 
ther had a fine ſeat, and where 
ſome of his predeceſſors had re- 
ſided ever fince the reign of Ed- 
His family, however, 
appears to have been ſtill more an- 
cient, tracing back their origin 
as far as William the Conqueror, 
to whom they were allied, and in 
whofe reign they lived at Hem- 
mington Caſtle in Eſſex. Our au- 
thor had a liberal education, hav- 
ing been ſent to both the univerſi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, at 
the latter of which he was a fellow 
commoner of Trinity College. 
From the univerſities he for a time 


was entered in the Inns of Court, 


where he ſeems to have continued 
more for faſliion's ſake than from 
any other motive. In 1632, he 


ſet out on 2 tour of Europe, and 


travelled throngh France, Italy, 


Germany, 


c 0 


Germany, &c. Here however there 
appears an eſſential difference in 
the biographers of his life. Cibber 
in his Lives of the Poets, vol. II. 
P- 216. poſitively declaring that he 
went abroad with Sir Kenelm Dig- 
by, and was abſent for the ſpace 
of twelve years, and Langbaine 
and all the other writers making 
him compleat liis tour in as many 
months. Beſides which, Coxeter 
in his MS. Notes has beſtowed on 


him as a travelling tutor one Dr. 


Robert Creichton. 'The latter 
account however appears moſt pro- 
bable. During the civil wars he 
ſuffered greatly for his religion, 
which was that of the church of 
Rome, and for his attachment to 
the king's cauſe, under whom he 
claimed the title of a baronet ; 
yet, as there was no record or pro- 
per enrollment of a patent to that 
effect, he was not univerſally al- 
Jowed the title, He was ſtrongly 
addicted to books and the ſtudy of 

oetry, in which he indulged him- 
Tel in a retired life, refiding 
moſtly at a lordſhip belonging to 
him, called Pooley, in the parith 


of Poleſworth in Warwickſhire. 


He died at Derby upon the 
breaking of the great froſt in Fe- 
bruary 1684, in the 78th year of 
his age, and was privately bu- 
ried in the chancel of Poleſworth 
church, 

Sir Afton is umverſally acknow- 
ledged to have been a great lover 
of the polite arts, and by ſome is 
_ eſteemed a conſiderable poet. In 
his private tranſactions he was 
greatly deficient in point of œco- 
nomy, by which means, together 
with his loſſes during the civil 
wars, he was obliged to diſpoſe of 
all his patrimony during bis life- 
time; the lordſhip of Aſhbourne 
being fold to Sir William Boothby, 
barenet; and that of Pooly above- 
mentioned, which bad belonged 
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to the ſamily ever ſince Rich afte 
I's time, he parted with to Heels, 
Humphrey Jennings, Eſq; ng p 
the reſervation of an annuity (tune: 
his own life. Nori 
The dramatic pieces he ha; leng 
behind him are as follow: 1 ndon 
1. Obſlinate Lady. C. 4to. 1h; reit 

2. Trappolin | ſuppoſed a Trin 1 4 
T. C. 12mo. 1659. gate 
3. A Maſque for I aeIfH N at cit) 
12mo. 1659. Torr 
4. O Tragedy. Svo. ill of! 
Phillips and Winſtanley have on wr! 
ted the third and laſt of ther: us Wr 
their account of his writings, a have 
attributed te him two anom emen 
jeces which are certainly no latt 
5 entitled, anſlati 
Therfites, Interlude, and by C 
Tyrannical Grvernment. I. mbr1: 
Coxeter in his MS. Notes com Hor, 
dicts the place of his birth, fl Cor! 
it at Elveſton in Derbyſhire ; er Wa 
adds, moreover, that he wasn d no 
phew to Philip, the firſt ear gar” 5 
Cheſterfield, to whom and ls 
counteſs he has 2 10 0 
Maſque for Twelfth Night, vli | 
— 94 2 thee coun © Wi 
ſeat, tx-5 of their ſons acting in plan 
CockinGgs, GRORGRE, Of ti eces, | 
writer we can learn no accol! oft 01 
He is the author of ſeveral it ſtly d; 
contemptible performancet, Mes“ 
among the reſt one Play, call" 2 
7 he Conqueſt of Canada; or, "il, © 5 
Siege of Quebec. An Hiſtori _g 2 
Tragedy, 8vo. 1766. * 
CopRINGTON, Rog ERT, A 
This writer was deſcended . 7. 
an ancient and eſtimable fam 17 
Glouceſterſhire, in which cou! T/ 
he was born in the year 1601, 8" 7) 

at ſeventeen years of age, i.” 
July 29, 1619, he was cl" 
demy of Magdalen College, G in - 
ford, being then of ſome mag. 

ſtanding in that houſe. Het ia 
took the degrees in arts, that U / 
an C 


maſter being compleated in 10% 


EO 


Rig afterwards went abroad on his | 

h to „ eels, on his return from which, 

q; ns poſſeſſed of an independent 
une, he lived for ſeveral years 


N Norfolk, and there remained. 
le has | L length, however, he went to 
: ndon, where he ſettled for 
yto. % reſt of his life, which was 
a [St 2 period to in the general 
| at calamity of the plague in 
M ccity, in 1665. He was a rank 
liamentarian, as appears in the 
> of the earl of Effex, which he 
written, He was a volumi- 
us writer, but ſeems principally 
have employed himſelf in com- 
ement and tranſlation, among 
e latter of which, he has left a 
Wnfation of one Latin play, writ- 
by G. Ruggles, of Clare-Hall, 
zmbridge, entitled, 
Ignoramis. C. 4to. 1664. 


vo. 1648 
Jave om 
Ff theſe! 
tings, a 
nonyme 
Y Nonel 


and 


T. 


es CON! a 
th n Cor rev, CHARLES. This au- 
9 0 
ire - or was a native of Ireland. He 
I 


id no very great ſhare of original 
nius; his turn was humour, and 
wing met with ſome ſucceſs in 


e was I 
|& earl 


and | 


b tering and patchin up an old 
15 * arce f ee 8 the Devil 
_— YT Wife, he purſued the ſame kind 
Xing in WP plan with ſome other dramatic 
„Ou eces, but with very little ſucceſs, 


oft of them having been very 


) accow | 
reral ve ſtly damned. Their numbers and 
cet, nes of them may however be 


en in the following liſt: 

1. Southwark Fair; or, The 
ieep-/hearing. O. 8vo. 1729. 

2. The Beggar's Wedding. O. 
F0. 1729. 

3. Phebe ; or, The Beggar, O. 
V0. 1929. 

4. The Female Parſon ; or, The 
[eau in the Suds. O. 8vo. 1730. 

| 5. The Devil to pay; or, The 


, Called 
Fy or, 


Hiſtor 10 


RT, A.) 
aded int 
| family 
ch coli 


1601, 


e, VII. a 

s ele des Mermmorphoſed, O. Zvo. 
ege, z | | 

je mon 6. 4 WWife and no Wife. F. 


732. [Whincop]. 
7- The Boarding-School ; or, The 
an Captain, G. Svo. 1733. 


Herel 
E that | 
uin 100 
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8. The Merry Cobler ; or, Second 
Part of Devil to Pay. F. O. Svo. 
1733. 

9. The Devil upon tauo Sticks ; or, 
T he Country Beau. B. F. 8vo. 1745. 
Mr. Coffey was in his perſon con- 
ſiderably deformed ; yet no man 
was more ready to admit of, and 
even join 1n any raillery on him- 
ſelf. One remarkable inſtance of 
which was his performing the cha- 
racter of Aſop for his own benefit 
in Dublin. He died on the 13th 
of May, 1745, and was buried in 
the Pariſh of St. Clement's Danes. 

Col LIE R, Sir GEORGE. This 
gentleman is an officer of rank in 
the navy. He was appointed a 
e ee 12th July, 1762, and 

as been much employed in Ame- 
rica during the preſent war. He 
is the author of one piece, called, 

Selima and Azor. D. R. 1766. 

CoLMan, Gro E. This gen- 
tleman is ſon of Thomas Colman, 
Eſq; refident at the court of the 
great duke of Tuſcany at Piſa, by 


a ſiſter of the late counteſs of Bath. 


It has been ſaid that he was born 
abroad, where alfo his father died 
Sth April, 1733. He received his 
education at Weſtminſter-fchool, 
from whence he removed to Chriſt 
Church College, Oxford, and there 


took the degree of M. A. March 


18, 1758. He afterwards went 
to Lincoln's-Inn, in order to ſtudy 
the law, and was called to the 
bar, at which he practiſed a very 
ſhort time. On the death of the 
earl of Bath he came into poſſeſ- 
ſion of a conſiderable annuity, left 
him by that nobleman, which was 
augmented on the death of puny 
Pulteney. It may be preſumed, 
that his profeſſional purſuits were 
rather in compliance with the 
wiſhes of his friends than from any 
inclination to ſuch kind of ſtudies. 
He therefore ſoon afterwards en- 
tirely quitted the law, and de- 

voted 


C Oo 
voted his attention to dramatic 
writing. In the year 1768 he 
became one of the joint patentees 
of Covent Garden theatre, and 
continued in the management thefe- 
of until 1775, when he fold his 
 thare and intereſt in it to his part- 
ners. On Mr. Foote's intention 
of relieving himſelf from the fa- 
tiguesof management, Mr. Colman 
became proprietor of the Hay- 
market theatre in 1777, in which 
ee has ever ſince continued. 
Iis genius leads him to works of 
humour, a conſiderable fund of 
which appears in ſome of the ef- 
fays which he has, written in the 
courſe of a periodical paper, cal- 
led the Connoiſſeur. He afterwards 
however, paid his court ſolely to 
the Comic Muſe, by whoſe inſpi- 
ration he has produced the fol- 
lowing Dramas, viz. 
1. Pally Honeycombe. 
1760. 8vo. | f 
2. The Fealous Wife. C. 1761. 
8yo0. * | 
' 3. The Mufical Lady. F. 1762. 
8vo. | 
4. Philafter. T. altered, 1763. 


5. The Deuce is him. F. 1763. 
_ Vvo. FEE 
6. A Midſummer's Night 
altered, 1763. 8vo. 

7. A Fairy Tale. 1764. 8vo. 

8. The Clandeſtine Marriage. C. 
1766. 8vo. | 

9. The Engliſh Merchant. C. 


Dream. 


1767. 8vo. | 

ro. King Lear. T. altered, 
1768. &vo. | 
11. 4 he Oxonian in Town. C. 
1769. dvo. 


12. Man and Wife. C. 1769. 
'8Bvo. EBT . 
13. The Portrait. B. 1770. 8v0. 
14. The Fairy Prince. M. 1771. 
$vo. | 5 

15. Comus, M. 


altered. 1773. 
8vo. ; | 


4 
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16. Achilles in Petticoat. 
altered, 1774. 8vo. 7 
17. The Man of Buſineſs, 
1774. 8vo. | 
18. Epicene ; or, The Silent 


man. 


SE; »» 
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C. altered, 1776. 8vo. 
19. The Spleen ; or, 1/lingtn $ 
76. Bvo. 

20. Occafionul Prelude. 1770. bn 
21. New Brooms. O. P. 1776.8 


22. The Spnni/h Barber. C. 177 . inh: 
. ; ; M1 - ye 
23. The Female Chewvalier, Pied 
attered, 1598. N. P. firous 
24. Bonduca. T. altered, een. 
25. The Suicide. C. 1778, N 28 nch 1 
26. The Separate Maintenant , and 
©. N. P. © paſs | 
27. The Manager in Difi'< he 
Prel. 8vo. 1780. | eland. 
Alſo a tranſſation of the Come ate bet 
dies of Terence. Ato. 1765. e plac 
Theſe Pieces have confiderabMpſtome 
merit. In his Petite Pieces th s conf! 
plots are ſimple, and no great mat allopin 
ter of incident introduced in| died 
them; yet they contain fron eeks a 
character, and are aimed at thi The 
ridiculing of faſflionable and pre” ſeve 
vailing follies, which ought to "Sh 
made effential points of conſiden e; 
tion in every production of tw /**) 
fock. His more regular Comedia 
have theſame merit with the othen e 
as to the preſervation of charade f ee 
which reflect honour on the . 
thor ; and afford us the proſped 174 U 
of an ample contribution from ti. © 
quarter to the variety of our di $ = 
matic entertainments of this ml 8 e 
difficult kind. This gentlemat * 
has heen alſo ſuppoſed to be tit ff 8 
author of ſome Fſſays, under tht 8 
title of the Genius, publiſhed in the A Me 
St. James's Evening Poſt. 3 
Cod CAN EN, MATTHEW, Eſq 8 
This gentleman was a na he ru, 
Ireland, and deſcended from ! a 
good family in that kingdom. hl N 
had a liberal education beſtowel we; 


0b 
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im by his parents, and was 
| * No 5 His wit and li- 
y abilities recommended him 
the favour of his grace the duke 
W Newcaſtle, through whoſe in- 
Jeſt he obtained the poſt of at- 
ney-general of the iſland of Ja- 
Wica, which office he filled with 
We utmoſt integrity and honour, 
| to the perfect ſatisfaction of 
> inhabitants, for near feven- 
en years; when having ac- 
ired an ample fortune, he was 
firous of paſſing the cloſe of his 
e in his native country; with 
ich intention he quitted Jamai- 
and came to London, propoſing 
$ paſs ſome little time there be- 
re he went to ſettle entirely in 
eland. But the difference of cli- 
ate between that metropolis and 
te place he had ſo long been ac- 
ſtomed to, had ſuch an effect on 


ntenant, 
Diff 
> Comes 


1derabls 


ces ths conſtitution, that he fell into a 
eat m lloping conſumption, of which 
ed ini e died on 22d of Jan. 1749, a fer 
|; ſtrong eeks aſter his arrival in London. 
at h The world is obliged to him 
nd pre ii” ſeveral original poems, which, 
it to E ough ſmall, have confiderable 


erit ; and for one play, entitled, 
Wexford Wells. Com. 


nſiders: 
of the 


mediaf< was alſo concerned with Mr. 
> otben i oome and another gentleman in 
racer tering Richard Brome's Fowial 
he au; into a ballad opera, in which 


ape it is now frequent! orm- 
d. As to his uſo I 
re moſtly political, or critical ; 
n the latter of which having 
retty ſeverely attacked Mr. Pope 
nd Dean Swift, the former, whoſe 
liſpoſttion was on no occaſion 
the moſt forgiving nature, has 
andled him very ſeverely in the 
Uunciad. 

Concreve, WILLIAM, Eſq; 
his gentleman was deſcended 
rom the ancient family of the 
ongreves, of Congreve in Staf- 


roſped 
om thi 
ur drs. 
's more 
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be the 
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ſon to Richard Congreve of that 
place. Some authors, and in par- 


ticular Sir James Ware, contend 
for his having been born in Ire- 


land, but as Jacob, who was parti- 


cularly acquainted with him, and 
who in his preface acknowledges 
his obligations to Mr. Congreve 
for his communication of what 
related to himſelf, has — 
contradicted that report, I ſhall 
on his authority, which I confider 
to be the ſame as Mr, Congreve's 
own, fix the ſpot of his nativity at 
a place called Bardfa, not far from 


Leeds in Yorkſhire, being part of 


the eſtate of Sir John Lewis, his 
great-uncle by his mother's fide. 
It is certain, however, that he 
went over to that country very 
young ; for his father being only 


a younger brother, and provided 


for in the army, by a commiſſion 
on the Iriſh eftabliſhment, was 
compelled to undertake a journey 
thither in conſequence of his com- 
mand ; which he afterwards parted 
with to accept of the management 
of a conſiderable eſtate, belongin 

to the Burlington family, Wiek 
fixed his reſidence there. How- 
ever, though he ſuffered this ſon 


to receive his firſt tincture of let- 


ters in the great ſchool at Kil- 
kenny, and afterwards to com- 
pleat his claſſical learning under 
the direction of Dr. Aſh, in the 
univerſity of Dublin, yet being 


defirous that his ſtudies ſhould be 
directed to profit as well as im- 


provement, he ſent him over to 
England ſoon after the Revolution, 
and placed him as a ſtudent in the 
Temple. The dry, plodding ſtudy 
of the law, however, was by no 
means ſuitable to the ſprightly 
volatile genius of Mr. Congreve, 
and therefore, though he did not 
want approbation in thoſe ſtudies 


to which his genius led him, vet 
he did not even attempt-to make 


any 


* 
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any proficiency in a ſeryice which 


he was probably conſcious he 
ſhould make no figure in. Excel- 
lence and perfection were what, it 
is apparent, he laid it down as his 
principle, ſrom the very firſt, to 
make it his aim the acquiring; 
for in the very earlieſt emanation 
of his genius, and a very early one 
indeed it was, viz. his Novel, 
called Lyxve and Duty t econc led, 
written when he was not above 
ſeventeen years of age, he had not 
only endeavoured at, but indeed 
ſueceeded in, the preſenting to the 
world not a meer novel, according 
to taſte and faſhion then prevail- 
ing, but a piece which ſhould 
point out, and be in itſelf a mo- 
del of, what novels ought to be. 
And though this cannot itſelf be 
called with propriety a dramatic 
work, yet be has ſo ſtrictly ad- 
hered to dramatic rules in the 
compoſition of it, that his arriv- 
ing at ſo great a degree of perfec- 
tion in the regular drama, in ſo 
ſhort a time afterwards 1s hardly 
'to be wondered at. His firſt play 
was the Old Batchelor, and was the 
amuſement of ſome leiſure hours 
during a flow recovery from a fit 
of ilIneſs, ſoon after his return to 
England, and was in itſelf ſo per- 
fect, that Mr. Dryden, on its being 
ſhewn to bim, declared he had ne- 
ver in his life ſeen ſuch a firſt play; 
and that great poet having, in 
conjunction with Mr. Southerne 
and Arthur Maynwaring, Eſq; 
given it a ſlight reviſal, the ma- 
nager of Drury Lane theatre 


brought it on the ſtage in 1693, 
ertal 


where it met with ſuch univ 

approbation, that Mr. Congreve, 
though he was but nineteen years 
of age at the time of his writing 
it, became now conſidered as a 
prop: to the declining ſtage, and a 
riſing genius in dramatic poetry. 


The next year he produced che 


C 0 1 
Double Dealer, which, for bath 9 


fon however I know not, did u 
meet with ſo much ſucceſs a 1M 


former. The merit of his (I'S: 
play, however, had obtained H * 
the favour and patronage of H 7 
Halifax, and ſome peculiar mati * 
of diſtinction from queen Mini +1 " 
on whole death, which happe 117 1 
in the cloſe of this year, he wlll en 
a very elegant elegiac paſtor: " yy 
In 1696, when Betterton Openg ray 
the new houſe in Lincoln "© 
Fields, Mr. Congreve joining ul Fe 
him, gave him his comedy of In E ** 
for Love, with which the come / wo 
opened their campaign, and whi . ow 
met with ſuch ſucceſs, that the - a 
immediately offered the author: 4 ” 
ſhare in the profits of the hou þ A 
on condition of his furniſh _ 
them with one play yearly. Ti = a 
offer he accepted of; but wheth ory w 
through indolence, or that com 
nefs which he looked on as nec oath 
ſary to his works, his Mouni 33 
Bride did not come out till iar Ka 
nor his Way of the World till wh, 40 
years after that. The indiffera Ke 
ſucceſs this laſt- mentioned pl 15 ar, 
though an exceeding good oh Thu 
met from the public, compleat 5 
that diſguſt to the theatre, whip : 
long conteſt with Jeremy Colli ar | 
who had attacked the jmmoralit * 
of the — ſtage, and mor, Th 
pecially ſome of his pieces, I 0 1 
begun, and he determined ny | , 
more to write for the ftage. I ; 0 
reſolution he punctually kept, Meg 5 
Mr. Dennis's obſervation on t to re 
point will, I am afraid, be eg 
but too true, when he ſaid, © - by 
Mr. Congreve quitted the {if en 
early, and that comedy leſt br aff 
„with him.” Yet, though wuble 
quitted dramatic writing, he" part 0 
not lay down the pen entire ed fro 
but occaſionally wrote many | ibber 
pieces both in proſe and verde, v0. 
11 
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hich ſtand on the records of 
ary fame. : 

is very poſſible, however, that 
might not ſo ſoon, have given 
to this diſguſt, had not the 
eſs of his circumſtances ren- 
d any ſubſervience to the opi- 
s and caprice of the town ab- 
tely unnecefſary to him. For 
bilities having very early in life 
duced him tothe acquaintance 
Whe earl of Halifax, who was 
the Mzcenas of the age, that 
eman, deſirous of railing 10 
niſing a genius above the ne- 
ty of too haſty productions, 
e him one of the commiſſioners 
icenſing hackney-coaches, He 
after beſtowed on him a place 
he pipe-office, and not long 
that gave him a poſt in the 
dms, worth ſix hundred pounds 


3 

at ran 
25 
Tl 
ed hin * 
of u 
T Marr 
Mn 
pen 
c uo 
paſtory 
Opene 
[In's-Im 
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* 6 y annum. 

when the 14 November 1714, he 
deu, appointed cemmiſſioner of 
as n 


-licences, and on the 17 Dec. 
he ſame year was nominated 
tary of Jamaica, ſo that, with 
ogether, his income towards 
atter part of his life was up- 


Mourny 
till 169 
4 till ty 
indiffem 


hed * is of twelve hundred pounds a 
_ "WF. 7 bus exalted above depend- 
anke it is no wonder he would 
ry” f dnger render himſelf ſubject to 
ont capricious cenſures of impo- 


erities. And had his poetical 


d "YI r Mr. Dryden, ever been 
dre 4 d to the ſame circumſtances, 
ine n probable that his All for Love 
age. dnot now have been eſteemed 
F i deft of his dramatic pieces. 

n * t to return to Congreve. The 
id. 4 eſt part of the laſt 2 
gr 1 of his life was ſpent in eaſe 


etirement ; and he either did 


_y - or affected not to give himſelf 
t 1 rouble about reputation. Vet 
_— part of that conduct might 
N 5 1 ed from a degree of pride. 
4 —_ lbher, in his Lives of the 


* IV. p. 93. relates an 


19 


0 


anecdote of him, which I cannot 
properly omit here:“ when the 
0 celebrated Voltaire, ſays he, was 
in England, he waited upon 
© Congreve, and paid him ſome 
7 
* compliments as to the reputa- 
„ tion and merit of his works. 
* Congreve thanked him, but at 
* the tame time told that ingeni- 
* ous foreigner, e did not chuſe to 
ge con ſidered as an author, but only 
as a private gentleman, and in that 
* light expected to be viſited. Vol- 


* taire anſwered, that if he had never 


© been any thing but a private gen- 
„ tleman, in all probability he had 
newer been troubled with that viſit. 
« And obſerves in his own ac- 
count of the tranſaction, that he 
© was not a little diſguſted with 
* ſo unſeaſonable a piece of va- 
„ nity.” | 
Towards the cloſe of his life, he 
was much afflicted with the gout, 
and with blindneſs, when making 
a tour to Bath, for the benefit of the 
waters, he was unfortunately over- 
turned in his chariot, by which it 
is ſuppoſed he got ſome inward 
bruile, as he ever after complained 
of a pain in his fide, and on his 
return to London continued gra- 
dually declining in his health, till 
the 19th of Jan. 1729, when he 
died, aged 57, at his houſe in 
Surry-ſtreet, in the Strand, and on 
the 26th following was buried in 


Weſtminſter-Abbey, the pall be- 


ing ſupported by perſons of the 
firſt diſtinction. 

His dramatic pieces are ſeven 
in number, and their titles as 
follow, 

1. Old Batchelor. C. 4to. 1693. 

2. Double Dealer. C. 4to. 1694. 

3. Love for Love. C. 4to. 1695. 

4. Mourning Bride. T. 4to. 1697. 

5. Way of theWWorld.C. to. 1700. 

6. Judgment of Paris. 
4to. 1701. | 

7. Semels. O. 4to. 1707. 

H | 


CongLLY, 


Maigq. . 
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Cool LY, Mr. This gentle- 
man was of the kingdom of Ire- 
land, and a ſtudent in the Temple. 
He wrote one unſucceſsful play, 
entitled, 

T he Connoiſſeur, C. 8vo. 1736. 
Coxeter in his notes calls him 
Connol, but on what authority I 
know not. CONS 

Cook, Joan. Of this author 
no farther account is extant, than 
that he wrote in king James Is 
time, and obliged the world with 
one play, entitled, 

Green's Tu Quoque. C. gto. 1614. 


He was alſo author of fifty epi- 


grams, entered in the books of 


the Stationers' company, 22 May, 
1604. 

_- Coors, Anam Moskxs EM- 
NUEL, Who this author is I am 
unable to give any account, or 
whether he is yet living or dead. 
If the former, it may be preſumed 
that he is an inhabitant of Bed- 
lam, having publiſhed two pieces 
which no one except a lunatic 
could have written. They are en- 
titled, | 

1. The King cannot err. C. 
12mo. N. D. [1762]. 

2. The Hermit converted ; or, The 
Maid of Bath married. 8vo. N. D. 
[1772]. | 

Cooxx, EpwARD, Eſq; Of 
this gentleman Langbaine, &c. 
make no farther mention than 
that he wrote in king Charles II's 
time, and was author of one dra- 
matic piece, viz. 

Lowe's Triumph. T. 4to. 1678. 
Coxeter, in his MS. takes notice 
of a tranſlation of Le Grand's Di- 
dine Epicurus, or the Empire of 
Pleaſure over the Virtues, by one 
Edward Cooke, Eſq; from the date 
of which, being publiſhed in 1676, 
it is probably the work of this au- 
| r. pj: " | 

Cooke,” Thomas. This gen- 
tleman was born at Braintree in 


* 


educated at Felſted ſchool h 


warm patron to him, and 
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Eſſex, about the year 170%, 3 


{ame county. He muſt have wii 
a very rapid progreſs in literal 
for in 1726, at which time he of 
only nineteen years of age i 
gave the world a very corre 
tion of the works of the {nM 
Andrew Marvel, prefixed to wil 
is a life of the author. Thi: wif 
he dedicated to the earl of 
broke, who, being much del 
with the learning and abilina 
ſo young a writer, became 2 


wrote {ſeveral of the notes t 
tranſlation of Hefrod, which 
publiſned 1728. Beſides theſe, 
Cooke has obliged the, publicy 
2 tranſlation of Cicero de Na 
Deorum, and of the comedie 
Terence, and prepared an ed 
and tranſlation of Plautus, the 
gy only of which he hay 
iſhed. His reputation' andm 
therefore as a clafſical write 
apparently great: which h! 
than I can- venture to ſay of 
as a dramatic author. Yets 
has launched into that path, 
cannot refuſe his pieces 2 


here, though they met with n reigns 


ceſs at the time they appe 8 a 
Their titles are as follow, Pan 
1. Albion. M. 8vo. 1724 "pug 
2. The Battle of the I _ 
8vo. 1730. , : A 
3. The Triumphs of Love lil | 
nour. P. 8vo. 1731. 3 
4. The Funuch. F. Svo. 4 5 97 
5. The Mournful Muptidl. ik 
8vo. 1739. 510 
6. Love the Cauſe and ; Profe 
Grief. T. 8vo. 1744. | 3 
7. Amphytryon, tranſlated Ka 0 
Plautus. I 2mo. 1746. en 
He alſo tranſlated Terent "eg 
vols. 1734. | 1 
He 44 concerned it 7 


Mottley in writing a farce, 6 
Penelope, | 


ig but 


ice non 
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hich ſee more particularly in 
roper place, in the other part 
his work. „ 

o ER, ELIZABETH. Of the 
ert lady, whom we muſt rank 
We ue ſemale geniuſes of this 
om, I can trace nothing far- 
than that ſhe was the widow 


wA e Mr. Cooper, an auctioneer ; 
* be was the editor of a work, 
a led the Muſes Library, and au- 
be. of two Comedies, entitled, 


Rival Widows. C. 8v0. 1735. 
7 he Nobleman. C. 1736. N. P. 


me 14 
and t 


tes 0 
which 


theſe, 
ublicy 
de Na 
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ed of this gentleman 1s that 
ved in king Charles II's reign, 
ſent forth into the world a 
atic piece, which 1s entirely a 
dilement, or rather plagiariſm 
other authors. The title of 


he Generous Enemies. C. 4to. 


REV, John. This gentle- 
has been, by ſome of the 
rs, confounded with the laſt- 
zoned one, but 1s indeed quite 
er perſon, having flouriſhed 
een Anne's and king George 
reigns. He was deſcended 
an ancient family in Corn- 
but was himſelf born at Barn- 
in Devonſhire. He was in- 
d for the ſtndy of the law, 
to that purpoſe was entered 
w-Inn; but having a thea- 
tury, and preferring the 
ry of the ſtage to that of the 
he did not long continue 
before he turned player, 
profeſſion he followed for 
y years to the time of his 


Love ail 


vo. 


Vuptial. 


and 


|. yh happened about 1721. 
nn is probable he might have 
Fo era a more conſpicuous figure 


walk of his firit deſtination ; 
Dough he was acknowledged 
jut and ſenſible ſpeaker, 
ing but low in ſtature, and 
ee none of the beſt, he was 


ned wit 
farce, © 


REY, JohN. All that is re- 


SO 
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ever.obliged to work againſt the 
ſtream, and labour with difficulties 
which prevented his being held in 
any very high eſtimation in a pro- 
feſſion which, of all others, requires 
the greateſt number of perfections, 
and to arrive at excellence in which 
a perſon ought not to be deficient 
in any one adyantage that either 
nature or art can beſtow. He 
brought two dramatic pieces on 
the ſtage, whoſe titles are as follow: 
1. A Cure for Jealouſy. C. to. 1701. 
2.7 heMetamorpheſis. F. Ato. 1704. 
Cor TON, CHARLES, Eſq; This 
gentleman was the ſon of Charles 
Cotton, of Beresford in Stafford- 
ſhire, and was born on the 28th of 
April, 1630. He received his 
education at Cambridge, and af- 
terwards travelled into France and 
other foreign countries. He was 
twice married, and by his firſt 
wife left ſeveral children. The 
place of his reſidence during the 
greater part of his life was at the 
family ſeat at Beresford. He died 
in the pariſh of St. James's, Weſt- 
minſter, in 1687, having written 
one dramatic piece, or rather 
tranſlated it from the French of 
Curneille, ſor the uſe of his ſiſter 
Mrs. Stanhope Hutchinſon, to 
whom, when it was publithed, 
which was not till many years af- 
ter the writing of it, he thought 
proper to dedicate it. It 1s en- 
titled, 
Horace. T. gto. 1671. 
But though, on account of this 
ptece, I have a right to mention 
him as a dramatic writer, yet his 
principal fame was founded on his 
merit as a burleſque writer, in 


which light he is ſo conſiderable as 


to ſtand almoſt in competition with 
the excellent author of Hudibras 
himſelf. Hismoft celebrated Poem 
of this kind is bis Scarronides, or 


Traveſtie of the firit and fourth. 


books of the Zed. But although 
E11 from 
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ſrom the title one would be apt to 
imagine it an imitation of Scar- 
ron's famous Traveſtie of the ſame 
anthor, vet, on an examination, 
it will be found greatly to excel 
not only that, but every attempt 
of that kind hitherto made in any 
language. He has alſo tranſlated 
ſeveral of Luciart's Dialogues in the 
ſame manner, under the title of 
the Scoffer ſcoffed; and written 
another Poem of a more ſerious 
kind, called, 7% Wonders of the 
Peak. It is not known what his 
circumſtances were with reſpect to 
fortnne they appear however to 
have been eaſy, if one may form 
any judgment from the turn of his 
writings, Which ſeem to be ſach 
as it is ſcarcely poſlible any one 
could indulge in, whoſe mind was 
not perfectly at eaſe. Vet there is 
one anecdote in relation to him, 
which I cannot avoid relating, and 
which ſeems to ſhew-that his vein 
of humour could not reſtrain itſelf 
on any conſideration, viz. that in 
conſequence of a fingle couplet in 
his Virgil traveſtie, wherein he has 
made mention of a peculiar kind 
of ruff worn by a grandmother of 
his, who lived in the Peak, he loſt 
an eftate of four hundred pounds 
fer annum, the old lady, whoſe 
humour and teſty diſpofition he 
could by no means have been a 
ſtranger to, never being able fo 


forgive the liberty he had taken 


with her, and having her fortune 
wholly. in her own diſpoſal, al- 
though ſhe had before made him 
her Ble heir, altered her will, and 
gave it all away to an abſolute 
ſtranger. 

COWLE V, ABrRaHam. This ex- 
cellent poet was the ſon of a grocer 
near the end of Chancery-Lane, 
in Flcet-ſtreet, London, at which 
place our author was born in the 
year 1618. His mother, through 
tae intereſt of ſome friends, pro- 


1 
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cured him to be admitted a kiy 4 


ſcholar in Weſtminfter-{c,& o 
where his inclination and fen 
for poetry ſhewed itſelf very at | 
for Langbaine, Jacob, Gildon, ore 
all the other writers ſay tha Mal 1 
wrote the tragical Hiſtory ur 
Pyramus and Thiſbe at ten he 
old, at twelve that of Ci All 
At fifteen he publiſhed a collehH en- 
of Poems under the title of Min 
Bloſſoms, One thing extre th 
remarkable in him was, that u the 
ſo extraordinary a natural ge ert 
his teachers could never brigrne, 
to retain even the common pri 
of grammar. So that had he ing 
formed the moſt intimate Meet 
quaintance with the books n th 
ſelves from which thoſe rule per 
drawn, he could never have h e o 
maſter of them. In 1636, he! tenc 
elected a ſcholar of Trinity (We no 
lege, Cambridge, and remove W's 1n 
that univerſity. Here heů om 
through all his exerciſes vi er hi 
able degree of repuai ed, 
and at the ſame time muſt tlem 
purſued his poetical turn ſi kin; 
great eagerneſs, as it appears i thr: 
the greateſt part of his Poems en, 
written before he left the wind a 
ſities. He had taken his decr: iP to 
maſter.of arts before 1643, ml le p 
in confequence of the turbi mitt 
times, he, among many others, nt, 2 
ejected from the college; wheMrablc 
retiring to Oxford, he en liber 
himſelf of St. John's College, Franc 
that very year, under the dem form 
nation of a Scholar of Ox ori, of t 
liſhed a Satire called, 7% Eon 
and the Papiſt. It is apparent eme 
ever, that he did not remain eſta 
long at Oxford, for his zeal rn 
royal canfe engaging bin ckin 
ſervice of the king, who we 
ſenfible of his abilities, "|"? 
whom he was frequently en etolut 
ed, he attended his majeſty mn life, 
of his journies and expedigg enp 


ES 


ained not only that prince's 
em, but the regard of many other 
at perſonages, and in particular 
ord Falkland, one of the prin- 


1 a kl 

5 
r - {cg 
1d ge 
1don, a 4 


y tha Wa! ſecretaries of ſtate. 8 
Tiſtor oring the heat of the civil 


ten he was ſettled in the earl of 


Conf Alban's family; and when the 
collec en-mother was obliged to re- 
of Pinto France, he accompanied 


extrem thither, laboured ſtrenuouſly 
that the affairs of the royal ſamily, 
al genf ertook ſeveral very dangerous 
bring \fWÞrn<ys on their account, and was 
mon principal inſtrument in main- 
1ad he ing an epiſtolary correſpon- 
imate 
oks then the year 1656, it was judged 
- rule per that Mr. Cowley thould 
have re over to England, and under 


36, le oEtence of privacy and retirement 
rinity e notice of the ſituation of af- 
emovel W's in this kingdom to thoſe by 
> he om he was employed. Soon 


ſes wü er his arrival, however, he was 
reputaiWzed, in the ſearch after another 
muſt h tleman of confiderable note in 
turn vi king's party; but although it 
s through miſtake that he was 


ppears! | 

Poems nen, yet when the republicans 
the min end all their attempts of every 
s degree to bring him over to their 
6435 wi le proved ineffectual, he was 
- turbil mitted to a ſevere confine- 


nt, and it was even with con- 
rable difficulty that he obtained 
liberty, when, venturing back 
France, he remained there in 


others, 
Cy when 
p 

he elde 


ollege, 


he deni former ſituation, till near the 
xe of the king's return. 

T he lu oon after the Reſtoration, he 
parent ame poſſeſſed of a very compe- 


remain estate, through the favour of 
Seal tl principal friends, thę duke of 
him in ckingham, and the earl of St. 
ho waffen, and being now upwards 
years of age, he took up 
eloſution to paſs the remainder 
a life, which had been a ſcene 
tempeſt and tumult, in that 
Fas which had ever been the 


1es, A! 
1tly emp 
eſty ind 
expedil 
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ce between the king and queen. 
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object of his wiſhes, a ſtudious re- 
tirement. His eagerneſs to get 
out of the buſtle of a court and 
city made him leſs careful than 
he might bave been in the choice 
of a healthy habitation in the 
country, by which means he found 
his ſolitude, from the very begin- 
ning ſuit leſs with the conſtitution 
of his body than with his mind. 
His firſt rural reſidence was at 
Barn Elms, a place which lying 


low, and being near a large river, 


was fubject to variety of breezes 
from land and water, and liable in 
the inter-time to great inconve- 
nience from the dampneſs of the 
foil. The conſequences of this 
Mr. Cowley too ſoon experienced, 
by being ſeized with a dangerous 
and lingering feyer. On his re- 
covery from this, he removed to 
Chertſey, a ſituation not much 
more healthful, where he had not 
long been before he was ſeized 
with another confuming diſeaſe. 
Having languithed under this for 
ſome months, he at length got the 
better of it, and feemed pretty well 
recovered from its bad ſymptoms; 
when one day, in the heat of ſum- 


mer of 1667, ſtaving too long in 


the fields, to give Tome directions 
to his labourers, he caught 2 moſt 
violent cold, which was attended 
with a defluxion and ſtoppage in 
his breaft, which, for want of time- 
ly care, by treating it as a com- 
mon cold, and rel advice till 
it was paſt remedy, took him off 
the ſtage of life on the 28th of 
July in that year, being the 49th 


of his age; and on the 3d of 


Auguſt following he was interred 
in Weſtminſter- Abbey, near the 
aſhes of Chaucer and his beloved 
Spenſer. 

Mr. Cowley, as a writer, had 
perhaps as much fie and imagi- 
nation as any au hor of th: Eng- 
lik nation; his wit is genuine and 


H 3 natural; 


& 
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natural; but then his verſificat ion 
is frequently irregular, rough and 
incorrect, and the redundancy of 
his fancy out-running the power 
of his exprefſion, this latter ap- 
pears ſometimes puerile, and even 
flat and inſipid. Yet theſe faults 
are certainly excuſable, when we 
conſider at how early a time of 
life almoſt all his pieces were writ- 
ten. Had he lived in a leſs per- 
plexed period of our hiſtory, or 
been himſelf leſs principally con- 
cerned in the tranſactions of the 
period he did live in, we perhaps 
might have met with greater plea- 
ſure from thoſe writings which he 
might have produced at a more 
advanced age, when the judgment, 
being arrived at greater maturity, 
could have held a tighter rein 
over the rapid and unruly courſers 
of imagination. It is evident that 
fancy was his principal directreſs, 
and by a kind of ſympathy with 
writers of the ſame diſpoſition he 
became involuntarily a poet. He 
tells us himſelf, that his admira- 
tion of Spenſer, whom he had read 
over before he was twelve years 


old, firft inſpired him with an in- 


clination for poetry; and what 
writer has imagination equal to 
Spenſer ? and we are alſo told that 


bis accidentally meeting with the 


works of Pindar, the moſt exalted 
genius for the flights of fancy 
among the Ancients, led him into 
that pindarique way of writing, in 
which, however faulty he may 
ſometimes be in reſpe& to num- 


bers, he has never yet been excel- 


led in the force of his figures, and 
the ſublimity of his ſtile and ſen- 


timents. 


As a man, in his public capa- 


cit; he was active and diſcerning, 
of the ſtricteſt integrity, and molt 
unſhaken loyalty. In his private 
life, be was caſy of acceſs, gentle, 


** 
"I 


7 


to The Maid of Arragon, a Ti 
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polite, and modeſt, generous i, 4 


diſpoſition, temperate in hi. 7 
devout and pious in his religig © 
ſocial companion, and a fm he 
friend. Or, to ſum up hi; 
racter in a few words, we needa . 7 
repeat the words of his mu o. 
king Charles II. who on the H o x 
of his death declared, tha he 
“ Cowley had not leſt a H tit 
„% man behind him in Englanl , v 
It is moreover one of the peu C 
advantages of exalted virtue, ipleac 
even bad men reverence it, Mi pret 
are pleaſed to draw ſome bo. an 
to themſelves by paying trivia! 2 
to it. A monument therefore tatio 
erected, to the memory of Coflner 
by George Villers, duke of d to 
ingham, in 1675. His dramſ of d 
works, which however are tha gene. 
all his writings the leaſt eſteem t 1ce: 
are four in number, their title MM the | 
as follow : ateſt 
1. Love's Riddle. Paſt. C. iu hout 


1638. Haren 
2. Naufragium Joculare. 
12mo, 1638. 
. Guardian, C. 4to. 160, 
4. Cutter of Coleman-Sireet. \ 
4to. 1663. | 
CowLEy, Mrs. H. This! 
is the wife of a perſon who ej 
a place in the ſtamp-office, 
who is ſuppoſed to employ hi 
ſelf as a writer in ſome of 
news-papers. From a dedical 


ſhe appears to be the daughte! 
Mr. Parkhouſe of Tiverton, 
Devonſhire, and was ſaid, vi 
her firſt play was produced, 
have been related to the fam 
the celebrated Mr, Gay. Sen 0 
been a ſucceſsful writer for 
ſtage, each of her perform: 
having met with applauſe. 1 
names of them are as follow: 

1. The Runaway. C. 8v0. 1 

2. Who's the Dupe? F. d8vo. 

: 3. 4 


C0 


rousu e ina. T. 5vo. 1779. 
n bi 77% Pelle's Stratagem. C. 
reli o. N. P. 

a fn he is ſuppoſed to be the author 
r % School for Eloquence. I. 
1s mau o. N. P. : 
the ox, RoßgERNT. This author 
„that Ihe has a right to be called by 

a title, was an excellent come- 
EnglwMWn, who lived in the reign of 
e peru Charles I. But when the 
rtue, leaders of the rebellion, and 
ce it, MM pretended reformers of the na- 
ie bon among other acts of purita- 
ig l 221, ſuppreſſed the repre- 
refore tations of the theatre, this per- 
of Conner was compelled for a hveli- 
of od to betake himſelf to the mak- 

dram of drolls or farces, which were 
re tho: general nothing more than ſe- 
eſte t ſcenes of humour from ſome 


the Plays which had been the 
ateſt favourites, put together 
bout any order, regularity, or 
parent deſign. Theſe drolls he 
ind means of getting licenſed, 
rather connived at by the legi- 
ure, and performed as it were 
ſtealth, under the ſanction of 
pe-dancing, at the Red-Bull play- 


r titlese 
C. 14 
flare, ( 


, 1650 
\treet, \ 


This fe, and in country towns at 
ho es and fairs. A large collec- 
wffice, A" of them was publiſhed after 
ploy bl Reſtoration by Kirkman ; for 


ne of e account of which, and the 


dedica W-75 they were ſelected from, fee 
„a TE {cond volume of this work 
aughter der the title of Vite; or Sport 
1erton, WP"! ort. There is another col- 


1d, Wik 


jon eee. as a ſecond part 
Juced, 


the former, the Pieces in which 


{ani ſuppoſed by Kirkman to have 

Sbe Men th, e writen by Cox, 
r for d which conſiſts of the following 
forma erludes, excepting only the firſt, 


jeh is known to be his, viz. 


ife, l 


SO: . Acteon and Diana, with the 
0. oral ſtory of the Nymph Oenone, 
v0. ( 4. N. D. 55 8 
3. 4h 


2. The Black Man. 


*F jj 323) 
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3. Venus and Adonis; or, The 
Muds Philoſophy. 

4. Philetis and Conſtantia. 

5 King Ahaſuerus and Queen 
Eſther. 

6. King Solomon's Wiſdom. 

7. Diphilo and Granida. 

8. Wilt hire Tom. 

9. Oenone. P. 

10. Bottom the Weaver. 

11. The Cheater Cheated. 

The laſt ten were originally 
printed in 4to. | 

In theſe Lind of drolls he uſed 
to perform the principal parts 
himſelf, and that ſo well, that he 
was a great favourite, not only in 
the country, but alſo at London, 
and in the univerfities themſelves. 
And Langbaine relates the follow- 
ing humorous anecdote of him 
(which proves him to have been 2 
very natural periormer), that once 
after he had been playing the part 
of Simpleton the Smith, in his own 
Aclæon and Diana, a real Smith of 
ſome eminence in thoſe parts, who 
ſaw him act, came to him, and 
offered to take him as his journey- 
man, and even to allow him 
twelve-pence a week more than 
the cuſtomary wages. 

CraDock, JostEen. An au- 


thor ſtill living. He is poſſeſſed 


of a conſiderable fortune in the 


county of Leiceſter, and hath pro- 
guced one Play, altered from Les 
Scythes of Voltaire, and called, 
Zobzide, T. $vo. 1771. | 
and another, entitled, The Czar, 
not yet ated. 
Crane, EDwarD. This au- 
thor reſided at Mancheſter, where 
he printed a Collection of Poetical 
Miſcellanies in 8vo. 1761, in which 
amongſt other pieces are two Tra- 
gedies, viz. 
1. The Female Parricide. 
2. Saul and Jonathan. 
Craven, Lady ELIZABETH. 
This lady is daughter of Auguſtus , 
H 4 6 earl 
| * 


% 


Lane, in 1780. 
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earl of Berkeley, and was married 
to William lord Craven, May 10, 
1767. She is the author of ſeveral 
agreeable performances, and of the 
following Dramas : 


1. The Sleep-aballer, from the 


French of Pont de Vile, 12mo. 


1778. printed at Strawberry-Hill. 

2. The Miniature Picture. C. 
acted at Newberry, and at Drury 
Not printed. 

CRAUr URD, David, Eſq; This 
gentleman was a North Briton, of 
Dumfoy, in the Weſtern part of 
Scotland, and was hiſtoriographer 
for that kingdom to queen Anne. 
He wrote two Plays, whoſe titles 
were as follow: 


1. Cuuri hip Alamode. C. 1700. 
to. 
v 8. Love at frſ? Sight. C. N. D. 
to. 


The firſt of theſe Pieces he left 
to the care of Mr. Pinkethman the 
comedian to publiſh, his affairs 
calling him into his own country 
juſt as it was about to be acted. 

His other writings are, a ſet of 
love epiſtles in 8 4 in imitation 
of Ovid, and entitled, Owidius 
Britannicus, being an intrigue be- 
tweentwo perſons ofquality; three 
novels, in one volume 8vo. and 
ſome Memoirs of the affairs and re- 
wolutions of Scotland. 

nis, HENRY. This author 
belonged to the Cuſtom- houſe, and 
produced one Play, called, 

Virginia. T. 8vo. 1754. 

Crowns, Jonx. This gen- 
tleman was the fon of an inde- 
pendent miniſter in that part of 
America called Nova Scotia, but 
whether born there or not, s un- 
certain. He received his edu- 
cation however inthat climate, the 
rigid manners of which not alto- 
gether ſuiting with the vivacity of 
his genius, he determined to quit 
that country and ſeek his fortune 
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8 
in mg, Cogan At his firſt an 


here, his neceſſities compelled; 
to accept of an office ſtill Al 
formal and diſguſting than eva 
ſituation in America. This il 
no other than the being gentlM 
uſher to an old independent 
of quality. Soon weary f 
diſagreeable drudgery, he ha 
courſe to his pen for ſupp 
and as neither the prectſene; WM 
his education, nor the diſre;,ff 
his circumſtances, could ſui 
the fire of his genius, his wr 
which were in the dramatic wi 
ſoon rendered his abilities u 
to the town and court: wha 
it appears, fortunately for h 
the earl of Rocheſter, whoſe of 
mity to Dryden made him read 
{ſnatch at any opportunity of m 
tifying him, prevailed on | 
queen to lay her command 
Crowne, in preference to that py 
for the writing of a Maſque, ty 
performed at court, which hee 
cuted under the title of Calif 
That jt was not from any pe 
liar regard to our author hin 
that lord Rocheſter urged thi 
mination is very evident, for a 
greater diſtance, than two yr! 
afterwards, the great ſucces 
Mr. Crowne's two tragedies 
the Deſtruction of Feruſalem excl 
the envy of that nobleman fo f 
as to make him as ſeyere an 
my as he had appeared to 
warm friend to him; nay hee 
endeavoured to do him prejul 
at court, by informing thei 
of his deſcent and educali 
which however his majeſty ws 
far from paying any regard! 
that he even treated the info 
with that contempt ſo meal 
infinuation juſtly merited. 
Crowne was now highly in Fay 
at court, and particularly with 
king, 'as indeed any one might 
N 11 1 Ih 3 
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ſt AM contributed to his pleaſures ; 
delle it is well known that Charles 
fill was ever peculiarly fond of 
= ic] amufements. The fa- 
irs he received from this mo- 
ch, added to the natural gaiety 
is tewper, induced him to join 
dhe Tory party; in conſe- 
ace of which he wrote a Come- 

called, the City Politics, in 
ich the J/higs were ſeverely ſa- 
zed. When written, he found 


| ſupp 3 ch difficulty in getting it repre- 


s writ ed, the oppoſite party, and 
tic wit: icularly lord Arlington, the 
ies E chamberlain, who was ſecret- 
when, in the Whig intereſt, endea- 
for ring all they could to get it 
whoſe of preſſed. Al laſt, however, by 
im real immediate command of the 
y of g himſelf, it was brought on the 
1 on e; but though even the con- 
mand ry party acknowledged it to be 


that p ood play, it created Mr. Crowne 


que, . reat many enemies, which cir- 
ch he rſtance, added to the precari- 
Calif, neſs of theatrical emoluments, 
| any pe uced hin to apply to the king 
Ir hinz ſome poſt that might ſecure 
ed thigh from diſtreſs for the remain- 
for at of his life. This his majeſty 
two j dily promiſed him, but infiſted 
ſuccels our author's writing one Co- 
agedie dy more before he took leave 
lem exe the Muſes, and to obviate all 
nan ſo Hecdions which he made of being 
Te an ol loſs for a plot, &c. put into 
d to bands, by way of a ground 
ay he rk, 2 Spaniſh Play called Mon 
 prejudl A 10 On this Mr. Crowne 

the Mrediately ſet to work, and al- 
educa ugh, when he had advanced 
eſty vuß e length in it, he found that it 
regard been before tranſlated, under 
e info !itle-of Tarrgo's Wiles, by Sir 
 mcal omas St. Serfe, and had even 
ted. damned intherepreſentation, 


7 in fe be proceeded in his plan, and 
ly with luce his very excellent Co- 
e wign of Sir Courtly Nice. And 
, } he ſeemed to be at thc very 
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yention; his characters are ip gene- 
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ſummit of his hopes cf being gratifi- 


ed in the performance of the kings 
promiſe; when lo! in an inſtant 
an unfortunate aceident intervened 
to daſh them all at once, and tum- 
ble down the fabric which he had 
been rearing! Tbis- was no leſs 
than the ſudden death of the 


king, who was ſeized with an 


apoplectic fit, on the day of its laſt 
rehearſal, and who, though he did 
indeed revive from it, died in three 

ays afterwards, leaving our un- 
fortunate bard plunged in the 
depth of diſtreſs and diſappoint- 
ment, 

What were the particular occur- 
rences of Mr. Crowne's life after 
this great loſs, I have not been 
able to trace; but it is moſt pro- 
bable that writing for the ſtage be- 
came his ſole ſupport, as we find, 
beſides the play on which his ex- 
pectations were thus fixed, and 
which was played at that time 
with great ſucceſs (as indeed it 
has ever ſince been on every revi- 
val of it), that he wrote ſix 
others, the laſt of which made its 
firſt appearance about the end of 
the laſt century. How long he 
lived is uncertain, for although 
Coxeter, in his notes, informs us 
that he was living in 1703, no 
writer has pretended to aflign the 
abſolute date of his death. It is 
ee, ee howe yer, that he did not 

ong ſurvive that period; and we 
are told by Jacob, that he was bu- 
ried in St. Giles's in the Fields. 

As a man, he ſeems to have poſ- 
ſeſſed many amiable and ſocial 
virtues, mingled with great viva- 
city and eaſineſs of diſpoſition. 
As a writer, his numerous works 
bear ſufficient teſtimony of his 
merit. His chief excellence lay 
in comedy, yet his tragedies are 


far from contemptible. His plots 


are for the moſt part his own in- 


ral 


E, 
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ral ſtrongly coloured and highly 
finiſhed ; and his dialogue lively 
and ſpirited, attentively diverſi- 
fied, and well adapted to the ſeve- 


ral ſpeakers. So that onthe whole 


he may aſſuredly be allowed to 


ſtand at leaſt in the third rank of 


our dramatic writers. 

The pieces he has left behind 
him are ſeventeen in number, be- 
ſides one not printed; and their 
names are as follow, 

1. Juliana. I. C. 4to. 1671. 

2. Charles VIII H of France. to. 
1672. | 

3. The Country Wit. C. 4to. 
1675. 

4. Andromache. T. 4to. 1675. 

5. Caliſto. M. 4to. 1675. 

6. City Politics. C. 4to. 1675. 

7. The De ſtruction of Feruſalem. 
T. Two Parts. 4to. 1677. 

8. The Ambitious Stateſman, T. 
4to. 1679. , 
9. The Miſery of Civil War, T. 
4t0. 1680. 
10. Henry the Sixth. part I. 
T. 4to. 1681. 

11. Te tes. T. 4to. 1681. 

12. Sir Courtly Nice. C. 4to. 


13. Darius. : is 4to. 1688, 
14. 1 he Englifh Friar, C. 4to. 


15. Regulus. T. 4to. 1694. 
16. The Married Beau. C. Ato. 


17. Caligula. T. 4to. 1698. 
18. Juſtice Buſy. C. N. P. 
CRO ALL, Dr. Sau UuEL. Was 
the ſon of Samuel Croxall, rector 
of Hanworth in Middleſex, and 
vicar of Walton upon Thames in 
Surry; in the laſt of which places 
our author was born. He received 
his early education at Eton-ſchool, 
and from thence was admitted to 


St. John's College, Cambridge, 


after which he entered into holy 
orders. Having a ftrong attach- 
Went to the whig intereſt, he em- 


near approaches 
lence, while other of his work; 


F * 

e 
ployed his pen in favour of. 
party during the latter e I 
queen Anne's reign. Aft; WA. - 
quitted the univerſity, he wi. 
ſtituted to the living of Ham. 
in Middleſex, and then to Ty 
united. pariſhes of St. Mary, vi 1. 
merſet, and St. Mary Mounh⁴⁰ . 17 
in the city of London, both 2. 
he held to his death. He wa; * 
chancellor, prebendary,canon if 50. 
dentiary, ard portioniſt, of Wh 1. 
. church of Hereford ; and in 17 
year 1732 was made arch-de 5. 
of Salop, and chaplain in ordm . 1 
to the king. He died at MW v x 
advanced age the 13th of Feb t al 
ary, 1752, having publiſhed y v 
dramatic piece, called, the) 
{ he Fair Circaſſian. D. P. i fath 
1720. f | ant, 
CUMBERLAND, RICH om 
This gentleman is ſon to ded. 
Cumberland, biſhop of Kin his f. 
in Ireland, by Joanna, you ibit 
daughter of the celebrated ers. 
Richard Bentley. He is a ele 
rolific,, but unequal, wriMalpic 
2 of his Comedies mai at t 


towards en 


may be preſumed from the bs 
compoſition of them, are bh to 
means calculated to ſupport | 
reputation he has acquired. | 
is ſolicitor and clerk of the 
ports in the Trade and Plant 
Office, and hath given to the; 
lic the following performance 


1. The Bani/hment of Cicer. W's! 
eo 1761. inſt | 
2. The Summer's Tale. C. i tcel ( 
1765. | t, ho 


3. Amelia. M. E. 8v0. 170 
4. The Brothers. C. 8v0. I 
5. The Weſt Indian. C. 


1771. | 
6. Amelia. M. E. altered, ; 


us 
J. Timon of Athens. altered 


8vo. 1771. "* 


CU 


ur of C > The Faſhionable Lover. C. 


er em 


. 1772- 

After 8 d. 7h, Note of Hand. F. 8vo. 
he Waz : 2 ä 
Hany 0. 7% Choleric Man. 8vo. 
en to s. 5 
Mary, 1. 7% Battle of Haſtings. . 
Viounth 4 D. 1778. 
both 2. Cahpſo. O. 8vo. 1779. 
le was RS 3. 77% Bondmgn. altered. T. C. 
canon. N. P. | 
ſt, of WW 4. The Duke of Milan. altered. 
nd nf 1779. N. P. | 
rch- deu 5. The H/idow of Delphi, O. 
in ord. 1780. N. P. 
at 2M onxnincHam, Joh x. An ele- 
of Feu t and ingenious poet, and a 
liſned i worthy man. He was born 


the year 1729 in Dublin, where 
father, an eminent wine mer- 

ant, and his mother both of 
om were of Scotch parents, then 
ded. He was the youngeſt ſon 


D. N. 


Richn 
n to} 


{ KilmWhis father, and early began to 
„ your ibit ſpecimens of his poetical 
rated vers. By the time he was 
is a lie lve years old he produced ſe- 
„ wr al pieces which are ſtill admired, 
es mal at the age of ſeventeen years 
ards ext 


ote the * dramatic perform- 
e 


s work; e that he left. 'The free ac- 


1 the 108; which this little drama gave 
are h WM to the eee e was of very 
upport ¶ nicious conſequence to him. It 
red. Nated a diſguſt at the plodding 


F the! 
Planta 
to the nl 
FINAnces 
" Cicerl, 
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of a tradeſman, and excited a 
ire to appear on the ſtage as a 
tormer, though he ſcarce poſ- 
ed a ſingle requiſite for ſuch a 
ieſſion, His figure was totally 
inſt him either for Tragedy or 
teel Comedy: in the petit maitre 
t, however, he was tolerable, 
if he in any thing roſe to ex- 
erce, it was in his favourite 
'k, the mock French character. 


vo. 170 
8yo. 1! 
Wy 
ered, eined ſo ſtrong a power over 
n, that againſt the wiſhes of his 
ends, and without any commu- 


altered. 
alon of his intention to them, 


4 


Brat 


perſiſt in from neceſſity. 


His paſſion for the ſtage had 


| CV. 
he ſecretly left his family and em- 
barked for England, where he 


commenced itinerant player with 


a ſucceſs that by no means an- 
ſwered his expectations. He ſoon 
became ſenſible of his imprudence, 
but pride prevented his return to 
his parents; and ere he had time 
to work himſelf into a reſolution 
of obeying the cails of duty, he 
received intelligence that his fa- 
ther had become inſolvent. This 


news was followed by that of his 


death. Still, however, an aſylum 
was open to our author in the 
houſe of an affectionate brother 
Mr. P. Cunningham, one of the 
beſt ſtatuaries in Ireland, who re- 
a, urged him to return; 
ut the idea of a ſtate of depen- 
dence was of all others the moſt 
repugnant to him. What he had 
originally adopted from choice, 
he now found himſelf obliged to 
After 
having experienced various viciſ- 
ſitudes in the North of England, 
we find him in the year 1761 a 
performerat Edinburgh, under the 
direction of Mr. Love. Here he 
wrote ſome of his beſt pieces. 
It is at this period that, as a poet, 
he alſo began to emerge from ob- 
ſcurity. | 
Willing to ſnatch at every op- 


port unity that might extricate him 


from a profeſſion in which nature 
had denied him the qualities to 
ſhine, and for which he had Jong 
loft all reliſh, he chearfully adopt- 
ed the advice of his friends, and, 
in hopes of obtaming a more com- 
fortable, as well as a more reſpect- 
able ſubſiſtence in the world of 
letters, he repaired from Edin- 
burgh to London. Theſe hopes 
however were vain. Hardly had 
he ſet foot in the capital, when 
he found the bookſeller, by whom 
he was to be employed, had ſtop- 
ped payment. He ſoon alſo diſ- 

9 covered 
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covered that ſcandal and political 
altercation had entirely taken up 
the attention of the public, and 
that, unleſs he proftituted his abi- 
lities to theſe objects, he was not 
likely to meet with much ſuccefs. 
He therefore left the town with 
precipitation aſter a ſhort and diſ- 
agreeable ſtay in it and once more 
returned to Scotland. 

At this juncture, Mr. Digges 
was manager of the Edinburgh 
play-houſe, and he treated our au- 
thor with uncommon reſpe& and 
kindneſs. Mr. Cunningham con- 
tinued under that gentleman's 
management until he quitted Scot- 
land. He then returned to New- 
eaſtle upon Tyne, a ſpot which, as 
it had been his refidence for many 
years, he had originally left with 
regret, and which to his laſt breath 
he uſed emphatically to call his 
home. | 

At this place and in the neigh- 
bouring towns he earned a ſcanty, 
but to him a ſufficient ſubſiſtence. 
Though his mode of life was pre- 

earious and rather diſreputable, it 
became much leſs ſo from the 
eftimation he was held in by ſome 
of the moſt reſpectable characters 
in the country, who afforded him 


: I 


D D 


I D. Gent. Theſe initials 
I find no where but in the 


Britiſh Theatre, the author of 
| which had attributed them to a 


tranſlator of Guarini's Paſtor Fido 
{ome time in the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, though without any particu- 
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their ſupport and prot 
Being paſſionately fo nd of il 
ment, and happy in the foci» 


. 4 


a little circle of rural friend 7 
rejected every ſolicitation » 
once more his fortune in t 
pital, declaring it to be his; 1 | 
that as he had lived, ſo he r ) 
die among his friends in Non 
berland; nor was that wit 
nied him. From a long ll 
diſorder in his nerves, a * k 
illneſs enſued, which, on the i” 
day of September, 1773, 
nated his life. He was bur 
St. John's Church-yard, New 
He is intitled to a place nM 
work on account of one pie 
ready mentioned, called, 0 
Love in a Mift. F. 12mo. 111 
CunNnNiINGHAM, JOS145. | 
this author I only can inform 
reader, that he wrote one Dru 
calle1, | 
The Royal Shepherds. P. 
1705. | 
Corrs, Jon. Of this gel 
man I know nothing further! 
that his name ſtands as an au 
in the title-page of one drans 
piece, entitled, 


Rebellion defeated. T. 4t0. 1) 


DD 


lar date; the tranſlation hs 
ſigned to it the Engliſh title 0) 
The Faithful Shepherd. ' 
Com. | 

D. I. Theſe initials ſtand en 
ly in the title pages of two je 
dramatic pieces; but as tht] 


D A 


ery different kinds, andthere is 
een years diſtance in their dates, 
ſcarcely probable the ſhould 
iy Moth the work of the ſame au- 
= Their titles are, 

Hell's High Court of Fuftice. 
The Mall. C. 

gbaine tells us, that the laſt 
aſcribed by Dr. Hyde, the 
-bibliothecarius or upper li- 
jan of one of the Univerſities, 
r. Dryden; but as it is pro- 


1 * 1 e the doctor might have no 


on the iger foundation for his con- 
73, ure than the mere correſpon- 
is burid re of the letters I. D. with the 
„Neveiſ eds John Dryden, I am apt to 
lace in Wh in opinion with Langbaine, 
ne piece the diſſimilarity of ſtile, eſ- 


d, pe jally in the epiſtle dedicatory, 
mo. r bich Mr. Dryden's manner 
8148. in general very characteriſtic, 
infom in argument ſufficiently ſtrong 
one Du inſt the too peremptorily giv- 
the honour or aſcribing the 


P. race of beingthe author of it 


I bat very celebrated writer. 

this gend Lrox, Jokx. This gentle- 
urther was a native of the county of 
an auß enberland, and born I believe 
1e dra Whitehaven, He was a mem- 
of Queen's College, Oxford, 
took the degree of M. A. May 
734. He afterwards became 
dr or governor to the only fon 
Algernon Seymonr, late duke. 
Somerſet, a very hopeful and 
miſing young gentleman, whoſe 
Ich in the bloom of youth and 
peftation ſtands on record in a 
affecting manner in two let- 
on that occaſion, written by 
afflicted mother, the counteſs of 
tort, afterwards ducheſs of 
Wy erſet, and which fince her 
83 F ith have been publiſhed in Mr. 
wy " WW"combe's Collection of Letters. 
of the 4th July, 1750, he was 
oured with the degrees of B. 
D. D. At the time of his 
tb, which happened 21 July, 


« 40, 1) 


1 
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1763, he was prebendary of Wor- 
ceſter, and rector of St. Mary at 
Hill. Dr. Dalton's claim to a 
mention in this work is his having 
altered, and rendered more fit for 
dramatic exhibition, Milton's ad- 


mirable Maſque at Ludlow Caſtle, 


which he conſiderably extended, not 
only by the inſertion of ſome ſongs 
and different paſſages ſelected from 
other of Milton's work's, but alfo 
by the addition of ſeveral ſongs 
and improvements of his own, 10 
admirably adapted to the man- 
ner of the original author of the 
Maſque, as by no means to diſgrace 
the more genuine parts, but on the 


contrary muſt greatly exalt our 


idea of Dr. Dalton's poetical abili- 
ties. It has moreover had the 
adyantage of being moſt excellently 
ſet to muſic by Dr. Arne, and is 
or acted under the title 
0 

Coms. Maſque. 8 vo. 1738. 

e This author 
reſides at Clifton near Vork, and 
is the keeper of a public garden, 
where company are accommodated 
with tea. In the Prologue to his 
Farce he pleads poverty in ex- 
cuſe for his attempting the Drama, 


The name of his performance is, 


Honour Rewarded ; or, Thie Gene- 


rous Fortune Hunter. F. gvo. 
1715” 
Dance James. See Love 
James. | 
Dancer, Joun. This author 


who lived in the he, - of Charles 
II. is ſaid to have been born in 
Ireland. He was a ſervant in the 
family of the duke of Ormond,and 
lived a great part of his time in 
that kirgdom. About the year 
1670 he came over to England, 
and being perfect maſter of the 
French and Italian languages, hey 
tranſlated three dramatic Pieces 
from the originals of three emi- 
nent Poets, viz. Taſſo, Corner 
| an 
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and Quinault. The Pieces are as her grooms of the priv chan e f 
follow : ” which being a poſt of very "nl 3 | leo 
1. Amynta. Paſt. 4to. 1660. employment, the income of it . 2 
2. Nicomede. T. C. 4to. 1671. abled him to rent a houſe » Ml Jeſſe 
3. Agrippa, king of Alba. Trag. ſmall diſtance from London, w 
4to. 1675 | had a very fine garden belong f 
Langbaine has given us this au- to it, amongſt the ſolitary ame * 7 
thor's name DANCE R, alias Da ux ments of which he is ſaid to H ted 
cy; but whence the doubt con- compoſed the moſt of his N of 
cerning his name ariſes I know Towards the latter part of hi; WR." 
: a a | 2 - IM 
not, unleſs from the irregularity he quitted London entirely, will 

of ſpelling, which was given way retired, according to Dr. Fulle et 
toat the time this gentleman wrote. a farm near the Deviſes in Will ble 
Dan1EL, Suu. This gen- ſhire, but Wood fixes the plac: fr 
tleman, who ſtands in high eſti- his retreat at Beckington nM hin 
mation among the writers of the Philips Norton, in Somerſet {in je | 
age he lived in, both as a poet where he commenced farmer, a ble 
and an hiſtorian, flouriſhed in the after ſome years ſpent in a healt _ he 
reigns of queen Elizabeth and ful exerciſe of that employment" 1 
king James J. He was ſon of the ſervice of the muſes, andi - 

a muſic-maſter, and born near religious contemplation, he dit 4 
Taunton in Somerſetihire, in the in the year 1619. | * 
year 1562. At ſeventeen years of Such is the 7 of the accoun * 

age he was admitted a commoner given by different authors of H 
of Magdalen-Hall, Oxford, at writer's life. Yet there is an cM,  * 
which place he continued about dent conſuſion in it, which leu, 4 

the ſpace of three years, and during not ſay I well know how to cli. 
that time by the aſſiſtance of an up, with reſpect to his age at tl Aug 
excellent tutor and the dint of time of his death, all the auth 4 
great aſſiduity and application on ſeeming to be agreed in the 3a 1 
his own ſide, made a very con- when he died; nay Wood bs 10 
ſiderable progreſs in all branches even given us a copy of his mom 2 
of academical learning, Thoſe mental inſcription, which afin 1 
which were of a graver turn how- a date to his death: and yet L 
ever not ſo well ſuiting his ge- baine, Gildon, and Jacob hart pL 
nius, he applied himſelf princi- all pofitively declared that heliwel 3 
pally to hiſtary ard poetry, which till near eighty years of age. V, 
continued to be his favourites du- can I account for this any other 75 


ring the remainder of his life. At 
the expiration of the abovemen- 
tioned term he quitted the uni- 
verſity, and came up to London, 
where his own merit, and the in- 
tereſt of his brother-in-law John 
Florio, thecelebrated author of an 
Italian Dictionary, recommended 
Fin. to the favour of queen Anne, 
ing james Iſt's conſort, who was 
pleaſed to confer on him the ho- 
nour of being firſt gentleman ex- 
traordinary, and afterwards one of 


wiſe, than by ſuppoſing that ti 
two laſt have, without any exam 
nation or even reflection, copit 
the groſs errors of the firſt, wit 
has, in concurrence with the at 
count given of him by Wood, # 
ſolutely fixed his birth in 165k 
and his death in 16419, at wilt 


o * ty * 
time he could have been only filty Z f 
ſeven, and yet immediately alie ded 
aſſerted that he lived to fourſcoſ 5 


years of age, and even after 3 
there is ſome difficulty remaining 
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e 6nd a corrected edition of 


Jopatra greatly altered, and 
M 10 3 the Viſion of the twelve 
uſe b ſeſſes, which is ſaid to be pub- 


id by the author from his own 
| in juſtification of himſelf, 
za ſpurious edition before 
ted without his knowledge: 
of which are dated in 1623. 


=Y as the general edition of his 
iel By in 1623 was publiſhed b 
Fa , Wbrother Mr. John Daniel, it is 


ble theſe alterations may have 


Wee, from MS. copies which he 
1. 9 himſelf prepared for the preſs 
erſeiſinre his death, fince it is ſcarcely 


e le that Wood, who had ſeen 
monument, could have miſ- 
à health en the d inſcribed 7 
oyme mi n the date inſcribed upon it. 
| abovenamed monument was 
Ed, andy 7 
"I ed to: his memory by the lady 
| e Clifford,afterwards counteſs 
Dorſet, to whom he had for- 
ly been tutor, and who was 
Fery great lover and encourager 
earning and learned men. 
is dramatic pieces, which how- 
rare not equal to ſome other 
is poetical works, and ftill leſs 
0 his hiſtories, which are yet 
d in very high eſtimation, are 
following fix, viz. 
Cleopatra. T. I2mo. 1594. 
g. Philotas. T. 4to. 1605. 
ox Arcadia. Paſt. Ato. 
8 | 


> accouni 
rs of th 
is anen 
ich Jeu 
w to cle 
ige at th 
e authon 
1 the 5 
Vood by 
is mon 
ch af 
yet Lang 
cob bat 


it helivet - 

age. M Tethys Feſtival ; or, The 
ay other ens Wake, I. gto. 1610. 

that tn nens Triumph. Paſt. Trag. 
7 exam * 1623. = 

n, cope fron of the tæuelve Goddeſſes. 
firſt, wlll 1623. : 

h the il alſo poet laureat to king 


eg 1. in which honour he was 
ceeded by the celebrated Ben 
on; but in what year he him- 


V ood, ar 
in 1654 


at will 

only fl [was firſt promoted to the lau- 
tely aua do not find any account re- 
four cou ed. 


ed Darcy, James. This gentle- 


emain!nh 


— 
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Galway in Ireland, whether yet 


iu was a native of the county of 
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living or not I cannot pretend to 
aſſert. But he has obliged the 
public with two dramatic pieces, 
both of them performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Dublin. Their 
reſpective titles are, 

1. Love and Ambition. 
1732. | | 
2. Orphan of Venice. . 

DauBoRkn, alias DABORN, Ro- 
RERT. Though the ſame differ- 
ence appears in the ſpelling of this 
author's name as in Mr. Dancer's 
beforementioned, the laſt is cer- 
tainly right. He hved in the reign 
of king James I. and had a liberal 
education, being maſter of arts, 


T. 8vo. 


but in what univerſity he took his - 


degree appears uncertain. He was 
alſo in holy orders, and it is pro- 
bable had a living in Ireland. Ar 
leaſt it is apparent he was in that 
kingdom, from a Sermon publiſhed 
by him on Zech. 11. 7. in the year 
1618, which is ſaid in the title- 
page to have been preached at Wa- 
terford. He wrote the two fol- 
lowing Plays: 5 

1. Chriſtian turned Turk. T. to. 
1612. | 

2. Poor Man's Comfort. T. C. to. 


1655 | 


D'AvenanTt CnarLes, LL. D. 
This gentleman was eldeſt ſon of 
Sir William D'Avenant, the poet 
laureat, who we are juſt about to 
mention. He was born in the 
year 1656, and received the firſt 
rudiments of letters at the gram- 
mar ſchool of Cheame, in Surry. 
He gave very early proofs of an. 
active ard ſprightly genius, ard, 
being ſent to Oxford to compleat 
his ſtudies, became a fellow com- 
moner of Baliol college in 1671, 
but left the univerſity without 
taking a degree. When he was 


only nineteen years old he pro- 


duced the fingle dramatic piece 
which he gave the public. He 


ſoom 


from 1683 to 1689. 


* 
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ſoon relinquiſhed all attention to 
oetry, for ſtudies of a very dif- 
3 nature. Applying himſelf 
to the civil law, he had the degree 
of doctor conferred on him by the 
univerſity of Cambridge, and in 
the firſt parliament of king James 
the ſecond repreſented the Bo- 
rough of St. Ives, in Cornwall. 
He was alſo about the ſame time 
appointed inſpector of plays and 
commiſſioner of exciſe, in which 
latter employment he continued 
In 1698 he 
was elected one of the repreſen- 
tatives for the Borough of Great 
Bedwin. Some time afterwards 
he had the poſt of inſpector gene- 
ral of the exports and imports be- 
ſtowed upon him. He died in 
poſſeſſion of this employment, No- 
vember 6, 1714. He was a volu- 
minous and excellent writer on the 
ſubjects of polities and revenue dur- 
Ing the reigns of king William and 
queen Anne. Moſt of his Works in 
this way were collected by Sir 
Charles Whitworth in five volumes 
vo. He wrote one drama called, 
Circe. D. O. 4to. 1677. 
Davenant, Sir WILLIAM, 
Knt. z. To this gentleman, whoſe 
variegated life I am now about to 
relate the circumſtances of, the 
Engliſh ſtage perhaps ſtands more 
deeply indebted than to any other 
writer of this nation, with reſpect 
to the refinement of poetry, and 
his zealous application to the pro- 
moting and contributing towards 
thoſe rational pleaſures, whichare 
fitteſt for the entertainment of a 
civilized people. And the greater 
ſhould his merit be eſteemed in 


this particular, ſince not only 


the important affairs of the ſtate, 
whoſe neceſlities demanded his aſ- 
ſiſtance, and of which he was no 


inactive member at a eg of 


great confuſion and perplexity, but 


even conſmement, and the pro- 


L —- 7 


at Oxford in Feb. 1605, and t 
early in life gave tokens of a ln 


ter abſolutely informing us, a 
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ſpe& of death itſelf, were i; 
ficient to abate his ardor or H 
his diligence in the cauſe 9 
darling miſtreſſes the Muſes : (il 
it is recorded of him, that yi 
he was priſoner in Cowes ci 
and on a pretty near certainty (vi 
cording to his own expreſſion) 
being hanged within a week, MW. 
ſtill purſued the compoſition of ii 
celebrated poem of Gondibert wif 
even was maſter encugh af 
temper and abilities to write ai 
ter to his friend Hobbes, ii 
ſome account of the progrel; Wl 
had made in it, and offering {ci 
criticiſms on the nature of 
kind of poetry. But to promi 
more regularly in his hiſtory, i 

Our author was a younger 
of Mr. John D'Avenant, whom 
a citizen of Oxford, being a 1 
ſubſtantial vintner, and Kees 
a large tavern, afterwards kno 
by the name of the Crown inth 
city ; where he moreover, in 161 
attained to the honour of bei 
elected mayor. This ſon was bd 


and promiſing genius. Het 
ceived the rudiments of gramm 
tical learning from Mr. Edu 
Sylveſter, who kept a ſchootn! 
pariſh of All-Saints, Oxford, u 
in the year 1621, being that dll 
father's mayoralty, he was eie 
ed a member of Lincoln college 
that univerſity, in order to ol 
pleat his A ſtudies ul 
Mr. Daniel Hough. Here iv 
ever he took no degree, nor, 
cording to Wood's opinion, m 
any longer reſidence, that 


ſame time, that he acknowlt 
the ſtrength of his genius, 
even diftingniſhes him by ' 
title of the Sweet Swan l! 
that he was nevertheleſs cond 


a | 
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re ui ickcient in univerſity learn- 
or K 
ſe of "I 
Hes: 
nat wi 
es cad 


his quitting the univerſity, 
came one in the retinue of 
agnificently diſpoſed Frances 
85 of Richmond, out of 


alnty . family he removed into 
<ſli0n WW or the celebrated Sir Fulke 
week, _ ille, lord Brook, whoſe hiſ- 
10n 01 have recorded in its pro- 
tbert,u place. But after the un- 
hn of WE. death of that nobleman in 
rite 2 being now left without a 
„ Sun, although not in diftreſſed 
Ogre! WWnſtances, it is probable that 
ring fe of profit as well as amuſe- 


e of tl 
0 proc 
ſtory, 


unger f 


might induce him to an ex- 
of his genius, as he in the 


called Albovine, King of the 


Is rde, which met with great 
ng agg s. 

d kee ne eight ſucceeding years 
rds ba 7-4 his time in the ſervice of 
n n uſes, and a conſtant attend- 
r, in 16008. court, where he was very 
r of de carefſed by all the great wits 
n Was ku , among whom we find him 
„and ee cloſeſt intimacy with the 
5 "_ Dorſet, lord treaſurer Weſ- 


nd the accompliſhed Endy- 
Porter, eſq. In conſequence 
s extenſive perſonal intereſt, 
he peculiar patronage of the 
„he was in the year 1637 
dted to the laurel, which was 
t by the death of Ben Jon- 
nd for which Thomas May 
as his competitor. In the 
that poet the reader will 
elated the reſentment he 
donthe loſs of this election; 
will equally appear in the 
of this genileman's hiſtory, 


F gramm 
r. Edu 
hoobin! 
xford, 4 
that ol 
was ent 
n college! 
ler to ol 
adies ul 
Here bo 
e, nor, 
nion, Mi 
that i 


g us, q hat ardent gratitude and 
know -n zeal for the cauſe of the 
gen: lamily he repaid this mark 
IM y/ | Ir eſteem for him. For as 
wan ol! Sever the civil war was broke 
eſs conb 


femouſtrated his loyalty to 
WI | 
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year produced his firſt 
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the king, not only in word, but ac- 
tions. 

In May 1641, he was accuſed 
by the parliament of being con- 
cerned in a deſign for ſeducing 
the army from their adherence to 
the parliamentary authority ; and 
a proclamation being iſſued for 
the apprehending him and others 
engaged in that deſign, he was 
ſtopped at Feverſham, ſent up to 


London, and put under the cuſ- 


tody of the ſerjeantat arms. From 
hence, in the month of July fol- 
lowing, he was bailed, and ſoon 
after * it neceſſary for him to 
withdraw to France. In this at- 
tempt to fly, however, he was not 
much more ſucceſsful than in the 
former, reaching no farther than 
Canterbury before he was again 
ſeized by the mayor of that city, 
and obliged to undergo a very 
ſtrict examination. Whether he 
was put into confinement on this 
occaſion, or ſuffered to proceed 
on his journey, is a point that his 
biographers have not rendered ex- 
tremely clear ; but it is pretty evi- 
dent that the delay ariſing from it 
was not a very long one, as we 
find that he did at length join the 

ueen in France, where he ſtaid 
— ſome time, till, accompanying a 
parcel of military ſtores which that 
princeſs ſent over for the uſe of 
the earl of Newcaſtle, he was en- 
tertained by his lordſhip, who had 
been his old friend and patron, 
in the ſtation of lieutenant-general 
of the ordnance. 

In his m:litary capacity he ap- 
pears to have behaved well, for, at 
the fiege of Glouceſter in Sept. 
1643, he received the honour of 
knighthood from the king, as an 


acknowledgment 'of his bravery 


and fignal ſervices. But on the 
declining of the king's affairs, ſo 
far as to be beyond retrieval, Sir 

1 


f [+ fag ] 
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William once more retired to 
France, where he changed his re- 
ligion for that of the chureh of 
Rome, and remained for a conſi- 
derable time with the queen and 
prince of Wales. By them he was 
held in high eſteem, and appears 
to have been entruſted with ſome 
important negotiations in 1646, 
and particularly employed by the 
queen in an attempt, though an 
unſucceſsful one, to prevail on 
king Charles I. to comply with 
ſome temporiſing ſteps which ſhe 
conſidered as neceffary to his in- 
tereſt. | 
In 1650, an ingenious project 
having been formed for ſending a 
ſelect number of artificers (parti- 
cularly weavers) from France to 
Virginia, for the improvement of 
that colony, our author, encou- 
raged to it by the queen-mother, 
undertook the conduct of this ex- 
pedition, and abſolutely embarked 
in the proſecution of it from one 
of the ports of Normandy. But 
fortune not being inclined to fa- 
Your him, the veſſel had ſcarcely 
got clear of the French coaſt, be- 
fore fie fell in with, and was taken 
by, a ſlrip of war belonging to the 


parliament, who carried her into 


the if] of Wight. 

Sir William D'Avenant on this 
occahtion was confined for ſome 
time cloſe prifoner to Cowes caſ- 


fle, and in the enſuirg year was 


ſent up to the Tower of London, 
in order io take his trial before 
the High Court of Juſtice. 
 Dwnog his confinement, his life 
was for a long time kept in the 
vtmott ſuſpence and danger; yet 
what 1s very remarkable, it had fo 
little effect on his natural vivacit 
and caſineſs of diſpeſition, that he 
ſtill with great affiduity purſued 


Eis poem of Gonilibert, two books 


of which he had written while in 
France. By what means he eſ- 


caped this impending ſtorm j 
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abſolutely apparent. Some 
attributed it to the interp«i 
of twoaldermen of York, to will 
he had ſhewn ſome peculiar 8M 
lities when they had been 
priſoners in the north by the if 
of Newcaſtle's forces; and a 
aſcribe his ſafety to the medii 
of the great Milton. Though 
former of theſe particular, 
have ſome foundation, and u 
be a concurrent circumſtance 
his preſervation, yet I cannoth 
thinking the latter moſt like 
have been the principal inſtru 
in it; as the immortal bard 
a man whoſe intereſt was mo 
tent at that time; and it is red 
able to imagine a ſympati 
regard for a perſon of Sir 
liam's poetical abilities muſty 
ſtrongly in his favour in 6 
mane a breaſt as that of \Mi 
and point out to him that! 
genius ought to be confiderel 
no party, but claims the prote 
of all: and what ſeems tot 
firm this is, that we find ten 
afterwards, when the latte 
exactly in the ſame predic 
he ſtood indebted for thel 
protection to Sir William, to. 
therefore mankind ougit 
conſider themſelves as 
double obligations, fince, bi 
his interceſſion for the life i | 
ton, the world would never Hutiful 
been enriched with the PF "ecet 
poem it can boaſt. liam 

Be this, however, as 1 yl on to 
was at length admitted to V8" debt « 


berty as a priſoner at large ch he 
his circumſtances being non the 
fiderably reduced, he made reid 
effort towards at once red rea 


them, and redeeming the Þ induc 
from that cynical and auſte ter 


which had long hung ove h ge 


caſioned by the ſuppreſſion 7 Mage 
tricalamuſements, He weg er © 
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it a theatre, if conducted with of his own country had hitherto 


orm 


Some ll and addreſs, would ſtill find a attained. Nor could he, amon 
werpzircient number of partizans to other improvements, omit thoſe + 
K, oport it; and having obtained decoration and ſcenery, ſo neceſ- 
culiar i countenance of lord Whitlocke, ſary for heightening the deception, 
deen John Maynard, and other per- on which ſo great a part of our 
oy the ies of rank, who were in reality pleaſure in this kind of entertain- 
and friends to the cant and hypo- ments conſtantly depends, in which 


e medi ſy which then ſo ſtrongly pre- we now even greatly exceed our 


Thou ed, he got permiſſion to open neighbours, but which at that 4 
cular; Mort of theatre at Rutland-houſe, time the Engliſh ſtage was ſo bar- 14 


and i cCharter-Houſe Yard, where he barouſly deficient in; for although by! 
mſi an with a repreſentation, which it is true that in the reign of king "t 
cannot called an Opera, but was in Charles I. we read of many dra- | 
ft likeh lity quite a different thing. matic entertainments which were ' 
inſtuf is meeting with encouragement, accompanied with very rich ſce= — || 
al bard ſill proceeded, till at length, nery, curious machines, and other 1 
vas ma wing bolder by ſucceſs, he elegant embelliſhments, and the 0 
it is rote and cauſed to be acted, ſe- greateſt part of them even con- 7 
ſympath al regular plays, which, by the ducted by that great architect Inigo 7 
of Sir at profits ariſing from them, Jones, yet theſe were employed Ha. 


fectly anſwered the more im- only in the Maſques and Plays i 


s multhl 
WT ant part of his deſign, that of repreſented at court, and were if 


ir 1n 


of ending his fortunes. + Imme- much too expenſive for the little hi 
m that WiWtely after the reſtoration of theatres, in which Plays were then _ it 
)nfider iz Charles II. however, which acted for hire, Theſe theatres fl 
he proteiWſÞught with it that of the Britiſh were ſo numerous, there being ge- 

ms to Mee in a ſtate of unreſtrained li- nerally fix or ſeven open at once, 

ind ten ty, Sir William D'Avenant ob- (we are told, that there were 


je latter ed a patent for the repreſenta- at one time no leſs than ſeventeen 

predic of dramatic pieces, under the playhouſes ſubſiſting in London, 

or the e of the Duke's theatre in Lin- ſmall as it then was in compariſon 

am, toi n's-Inn Fields. The firſt open- toits preſent extent,) and theprices 
ougu of this theatre was with a new ſo extremely low, that they could 


y of his own, entitled, the Siege afford no other decorations to 


as 
ince, des, in which he introduced aſſiſt the actor's per ſormance, or 
e life ol eat variety of fine ſcenes and elevate the ſpectator's imagination 
d nere utiful machinery. And here than bare walls, coarſely matted, 

the neceſſary to obſerve, tat Sir or at the beſt covered with tapeſ- 


liam D'Avenant was the firſt try, and nothing more than a blan- 
on to whom the Engliſh ſtage ket, or a piece of coarſe cloth, by 


AS it yl | 
debted for thoſe decorations ; way of a curtain; in this ſituation 


ed to 0 


at large ch be brought over the idea of were they in Shakſpeare's time, Ii 
ing nos | the theatres in France, his who, in ſome of his choruſes, js 
e made 1 relidence in which country ſeems to bave had an apparent re- | 
nce redn greatly improved his taſte, ference to it; and not much bet- q 
g the f induced him to endeavour at ter does it appear to have been, at 
auſtete A eaterre gularity int he conduct, any period before the Reſtoration, f 
g over! a greater correctneſs in the at which time taſte and luxury, [1 
«Mon d "2ge of his pieces, than the genius and gallar try, elegance and 1 


He well ner of the dramatic writers licentioufneſs, ſeem to have made 1 
12 a mipgled ö 
* | . : 
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% mingled entry into theſe king- 
doms, under the auſpices of a 
witty and wicked, a merry and 
miſchievous, monarch. 
quit this digreſſion. 

Sir William D'Avenant conti- 


nued at the head of his company 
(which was afterwards removed to 


a ſtill larger and more magnificent 
theatre built in Dorſet Gardens,) 


till the time of his death, which 


happened on the 175th of April, 
1608, in the 64th year of his age; 


and in two days afterwards was 


interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
very near his rival for the laurel, 


Tho. May, leaving his ſon Dr. 
Charles D'Avenant, mentioned in 
the laſt article, his ſucceſſor in the 
management of the theatre. On 
his graverſtone is inſcribed, in 
imitation of Ben Jonfon's ſhort 
epitaph, the following words, 


O rare Sir William Davenaut l. 
Thus, after paſſing through 


"* many ſtorms of difficulty and ad- 


verſity, he at length ſpent the 
evening of his days in eaſe and 
ſerenity. While living he had the 
happinefs of being univerſally be- 
loved, and at his death was as uni- 
verſally lamented. 

As a man, his character appears 


to have been in every reſpect per- 


fectly amiable ; honour, eourage, 
gratitude, integrity, genius, and 
vivacity, having apparently been 
the predominant features of his 
mind ; and all the hiſtorians ſeem 
to allow, that he was poſſeſfed of 
an agreeable perſon and handſome 
face, till, in conſequence of ſome 
amorous dalliances, whereby his 


noſe had greatly ſuffered, the ſym- 


metry of the latter was conſider- 
ably disfigured, and became the 
fubje& of much wit among his 
contemporary - poets. Sir Fr 
Suckling in particular, though his 


friend, could not avoid touching 


8 


* 


But to 


DA k 
on it in his Seffou of the he 
in which he has the folloyil 
ines. | "4h 
Will D' Avenani, afhan'd 
| ool. i/h miſchance Fe 
That he had got lately travel 
in France, | 


Medeſtly hop'd the hund ſoueneſi = 
Mu ſe 
Might any deformity abu H 


excuſe. 
And 4 
Surely the company ould ja 
been content 
If they could ame found am 
cedent ; | 
But in all their records, in wer 
in proſe, | 
There was not one laureat wi 
out a noſe. 


Although it is far from ny1 
elination to propagate ſlander, 
add to the ' perpetuating any ti 
of private calumny, yet T nig 
as a biographer, be thought gul 
of an omiſſion, ſhould I not u 
notice in this place, that, in « 
ſequence of the extraordini 
beauty of Mrs. D'Avenant, 
author's mother, and the frequet 
of the viſits of Sbakſpeare, v 
in the courſe of his journeys l 
Oxtordihire, uſed moſt genen 
to reſide at the houſe of her Il 
band, who, as I have before 
ſerved, kept an inn in the cit 
Oxford, there have not v 
wanting thoſe who have coi 
tured Sir William D'Avenant 
have been not only the poetis 
but even the natural ſon of 
inimitable bard ; and, as a far 
corroberation of the furn 
would infinuate a reſemblant 
feature, and urge the vivacit 
Sir William's natural diſpolit 
which was diametrically opp 
to the gloomy ſaturnine comp? 
ion of Mr. D'Avenant, his 
poſed and legal parent. Wi} 
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certain, how greatly would 
author appear the favourite 
e Muſes, firſt to receive his 
nce, and afterwards to owe 
ontinuance of 1t, to the two 
exalted geniuſes that ever 
but, as the circumſtances 


"Fl 

7 
f 4 
3 4 * 
1M a ( * 
* 


travel 


onene/sl lich the ſuppoſition is found- 
e by no means ſuch as are 
about late to a proof; as gallantry, 


ore eſpecially adultery, were 
om the reigning or faſhion- 
vices of that age; and more- 
Jas Shakſpeare more particu- 
ſeems remarkable for the 
ity and amiable purity of his 
Is; T cannot think, that the 
bg a ſtain on the virtue of a 
of reputation, and fixing a 
on the moral conduct of ſo 
ble a man, are ſufficiently au- 
zed by the mere ſuggeſtions 
ancy, or the inclination of 
g out a baſtard pedigree in 
poetical line, for a writer, 
e own merit is ſufficient to en- 
him the remembrance of ages 
o come. | Os 
a poet, Sir William's rank 
sas yet undetermined. His ce- 
ted epic poem of Gondibert was 


pould ha 
1d any | 
in wer| 


ureat vi 


om m 
ſlander, 
g any i 
et I nig 
ught gull 

I nottd 
lat, in 
traordind 
renant, ( 
e frequel 


_ ed at the fame time the fub- 
> ff the higheft commendation 
" a mee ſevereſt criticiſm ; though, 


confeſs, that env appears 


before 
1 the cih. have had a much greater 
e not Mn the latter than juſtice; for, 


ph the ſtory of it may not per- 


ni 
_— be fo — (and that 
che poelt * meaſure from its not 
fon of WARE. te well known) as thofe of 
as a fall lad and Æneid, and that the 
de fural rs ofrhime, and ſtill more ſo, 
ſemblant of ſtanza poetry, lay it under 
e vivace reſtraint, yet it muſt be 
| diſpoli dwledged, even by its ſtrong- 
ally opponents, that there runs 
a" "th the whole of it a ſubli- 


ne comp 
at, his i 
it Ws; 


in the ſentiments, a noble- 
in the manners, a purity in 
ion, and a luxuriancy in 
* 


Lo Þ 
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the conceptions, that would have 
done honour to any writer of any 
age or — whatſoever. -But 
to ceaſe any farther eulogium on 
this poem, as no teſtimony of -his 
poetical merits can be conſidered 
more valid than that of Mr. Dry- 
den, who was not only his con- 
temporary, but even wrote in con- 
junction with him, and as nothing 
can be ſtronger or more ample than 
the commendation that gentleman 
has given him, I ſhall with his 
words cloſe the preſent account 
of Sir William D'Avenant and his 
abilities. | 

I found him (ſays that author, 
in his preface to the Tempeſt) of 
* ſo quick a fancy, that nothin 
<* was propoſed to him on which 
* he could not quickly produce 
*a thought extremely pleaſant 
* and ſurpriſing ; and thoſe firſt 
thoughts of his, contrary to the 
old Latin proverb, were not al- 
* ways the leaſt happy, and as , 
his fancy was quick, ſo likewiſe 
were the produGs of it remote 
and new. He borrowed not of 
any other; and his imaginations 
* were ſuch, as could not eafil 
«enter into any other man. His 
corrections were ſober and judi- 


£* cions, and he corrected his own- 
« writings much more ſeverely 


c than thoſe of another man; be- 
* ſtowing twice the labour and 
* pains in poliſhing which he uſed 
in invention.“ 

Sir William D'Avenant's dra- 
matic works are numerous, yet not 
one of them is at preſent on the 
liſt of acting plays, which I cannot 
help fometimes regretting, as there 
are certainly thoſe among them 
that much better deſerve that ho- 
nour, than many pieces which are 
very frequently and ſucceſsfully 
repreſented, The titles of them 
all may be ſeen in the following 
liſjt: oF 
I 3 1. Albg- 


Parts. 4to. 1663. 


D A 
' Albovine, King of the Lom- 
"he T. 4to. 162 
2. Cruel Brother. T. 4to. 1630. 
3. Juſt Italian. T. C. 4to. 1630. 
Temple of Love. M. 4to. 
1634 


5. Triumphs of the Prince DA. 
mour. M. to. 1635. 
6. Platonic Lovers. C. 4to. 1636. 


7. Wits. C. 4to. 1636. D. C. 


8. Britannia Triumphan, M. 
Ato. 1637. 
9. Salmacida Spolia. M. 4to. 
1639. 


10. Unfortunate Lovers. T. 4to. 
7 1 l. Love and Honour. T. C. 40. 


12. 5 ee 
Houſe. 4to. 1656. 
+1 3. 7 * Siege of Rhodes. E. to. 


I 4 7. Cruelty of the Spaniards 


in Peru. . 1658. 


I5. 4 Hiker of Sir Francis 


Drake. E. 4to. 1659. 
16. Siege of R/odes. 


17. Rivals. Tr. C. 4to. 1668. 
18. Man's the Maſter. 
1669. ESE 


19. Fair Favorite. 7 
1673. | 
20. Law againſi Lovers. 8 
fo. 1673. 


21. News from Plymouth, C. fo. 


1673. 


22. Playhouſe to be lett. C. fo. 


1673. 
"13. Sieee. T. CC. to. 1673 
73- 


24. Diftreſſes. T. C. fo. 1 
25. Macbeth. T. 4to. 1674. 


C008 1 


at Rutland 


Play, two 


C. 4to. 


BD & 


wrote ſeveral Plays, three of wi 
only are printed, called, 
1. 4 New Trick to hu 


Devil. C. Ato. 1639. 
2. King John and Matildi D 
4to. 1655. AY 


3. 7 he City Night Cap; or,(, 
quod habes & habes. T. 0. 


wa. . 
He was alſo the author d 
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following : 7 
4. The Pedler. C. 1630, Ti 
The Pirate, See Ster 


Shakſpeare, vol. I. p. 33. 
6. The Fatal Brothers. 
7. The Politick Queen ; ; or, 

ther will out. 

8. The Woman's Miſtaken, 

Art. DRU. 

9. Henry J. and Henry II, 

t does not appear whether 

are one or two Plays. . 

Books of the Stationers' Com 

they are ſaid to be writtt 

Shakſpeare and Davenport. 

I. was in the poſſeſſion f 

Warburton, Somerſet Heral 
Dauncey. See Danctt 
Davy, SamvEL, This u 

is mentioned no where but! 

Britiſh Theatre. He was bd 

Ireland, and T imagine it 

that kingdom that he brougl 

following piece on the ſtage 

The Treacherous Huſband. | 

Davys, Maxy. This f 
author was born in Irelank 
was married to a clergyman, 
ſhe ſurvived ; and after his! 
kept a coffee-houſe at Can 
where ſhe died. She wi 
reſpondent of Dean Swill 


wit] 
fie 1 
pre 
h, he 
any! 
once 
con 
emp 
been 
1br1d 
DECK 
Ian v 
ing 
poral 
e em 
that 
aps « 
merj 


He joined with Dryden in al- thirty-ſix letters from him 
tering The Tempeſt — Julius and her huſband are nov i 
Cæſar; and in the Stationers' Books, hands of Dr. Ewen of Can 
1ſt Jan. 1629, is entered a Tay She wrote two dramatic | 
written by him, called, both in the comic walk, el! 
The Colonel. N. P. 1. The Northern Hein 
DavenyoRrT, ROBERT, Ofthis I2MO. 1716. 
author no circumſtances are come 2. Self-Riwal. C. 8v0. , 
down to the preſent times. He Beſides theſe ſhe wrote fo 


orig! 
was, 
D Cert 
rival 
Poeta 
| or, | 
m ki 


| aly 


* 


3 D E 
ree of vl 
ed, | 
to chad 
Matilda. Dawvys. 
, fonv. This author, by 
2; or, Mate of his works, muſt have 
T. (bed in thereigns ofking James 
a king Charles I. and wrote 
cllowing dramatic pieces: 
Ile of Gulls. C. 4to. 1606. 
Travels of T hree Engli/h Pro- 
Hiſtorical Play, 4to. 1607. 
he author was aſſiſted in this 
Villiam Rowley and George 
Ins. 
Humour out of Breath. C. 
1608. 
S Law Tricks. C. 4to. 1608. 
Parl:ament of Bees. Maſque. 
Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green. 
o. 1659. | 
e alſo joined with Decker ina 
not printed, called, 
uy Earl of Warwick. 1619. 


with Marlow in 


ithor d 


1630. 
ee Sten 
4 
hers, | 


en; ol, 
Iiſtalen. 


wy II. 

whether 
ays. 1 
> Com 
e write 
nport, ii 
ſion ol 


t Herall ne Maidens Holiday. 1654. 

J ANCE. preciſe time of his birth and 
This ub, however, are not known ; nor 
ere but any farther particulars record- 


oncerning him, except that he 
connection with ſome of his 
emporary poets of note, and 
been a ſtudent in CaiusCollege, 
bridge. 

PECKER, THOMAS, This gen- 
lan was a writer in the reign 
ing James I. and, being a con- 
porary with Ben Jonſon, became 
eemment by having a quarrel 
that great poet, than he would 
aps otherwiſe have done from 


e was bi 
ine It 
e brougl 
1e ſtage, 
band.! 

This f 
 Trelank 
gyman, f 
fer hi 
it Cami 
1e was! 
an Swilt 


m him merit of his own works. What 
e now original occaſion of their con- 
of Cam was, I know not; but Jonſon, 


d certainly could never © bear 
rival near the throne,” has, in 
| Poctafter, the Dunciad of that 
por, among many other poets 
m he has ſatyrized, been pe- 
arhy ſevere on Decker, whom 


amatic | 
alk, enti 


Heirtſs 


8yo. 7 
rote {out 


Poems, and Familiar Letters, 
h, together with the above, 
ubliſhed in 2 vols. 8 vo. 1725. 
WW. the title of 7%ů Works of 


an. 


DE 


he has charatteriſed under the 
name of Criſpinus, This compli- 
ment Decker has amply repaid in 
his Satyromaſtix; or the Untruſ- 


ing a humorous Poet, in which, un- 


der the title of young Hhrace he 
has made Ben the hero of his 

iece. As great wits, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the ſatyrical kind, 
will always have numerous ene- 
mies, beſides the general fondneſs 
the public have of ſeeing men of 
abilities abute each other, this Play 
was extremely followed, and, as it 
appears to have been one of our 
author's firſt pieces,it probably laid 
the foundation of his fame as a 
writer. Although, as I have be- 
fore obſerved, Decker was but a 
middling poet, yet he did not want 
his admirers, even among the poets 
of histime; ſome of whom thought 
themſelves not diſgraced by writ- 
ing in conjunction with him; 
Webſter having a hand in three of 
his Plays, and Rowley and Ford 
joining with bim in 
Richard Brome in particular uſed 
always to call him father, which is 
ſomewhat the more extraordinary, 
conſidering the oppoſition ſubſiſt- 
ing between him and Jonſon, as 
Brome had been ſervant to, and 
was a particular favourite with, the 
laureat. Mr. Theo. Cibber ob- 
ſerves, on this occaſion, that it is 
the misfortune of little wit, that 
their admirers are as inconfiderable 
as themſelves, and that Brome's 
applanſes conſer no great honour 
on thoſe who enjoy them. Yet, I 
think, in this cenſure ke has been 
ſomewhat too ſevere on both, for 
Brome's merit was certainly not in- 
conſiderable, ſince it could force 
admiration and even public praiſe 
from the envious Ben himſelf. 
And although Langbaine, who 
writes with partiality to Ben Jonſon, 
has given the preference in ſo ſu- 
perlative a degree to thole Plavs 


I 4 in 


another. 
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in which our author was united 


with others, againſt thoſe which 


were entirely his own, yet I can- 
not help thinking that in his Honeſt 
Where, and the Comedy of Old 
Fortunatus, both which are allowed 
to be ſolely his, there are beauties, 
both as to character, plot, and lan- 
guage, equal to the abilities of any 


bf thoſe authors that he was ever 


aſſiſted by, and indeed in the 
former equal to any dramatic wri- 
ter (Shakſpeare excepted) that this 
iſland has produced. 

The dramatic pieces he was con- 
cerned in may - ſeen in the en- 
ſuing catalogue : 

1. Old Fortunatus. C. to. 1600. 

2. Satyromu fix. C. S. 4to. 1602. 

3. Honeft Whore. C. firſt Part. 
4to. 1604. 

4. Weſtward Hoe. C. Aſſiſted 
by Webſter. 4to. 1607. 

5. Northwward Hoe. C. Aſſiſted 
by Webſter. 4to. 1607. 

6. Wyat's Hiſtory. Aſſiſted by 
Webſter. 4to. 107. 
7. Whore of Babylon. Hiſtory. 
Ito. 1607. | 
8. If this ben't a good Play, the 
Devil's in't. C. Ato. 1612. 

. 


9. Match me in London. 
410. 1631. 
10. Wonder of a Kingdom. C. 


4to. 1637. 


He wrote other pieces not pub- 
lithed, viz. 

1. Guy Earl of Warwick. 1619. 
written in conjunction with John 
Day. 

2. The Few of Venice. 

3. Guflavus King of Swithland. 


4. TheTaleof Jocondo and Aftolfo. 


The two laſt were once in the 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Warburton. 


5. The Spaniſh Souldier. T. 


In the Books of the Stationer's 
Company 1631 and 1633, this Play 
is aſſerted to be written by Decker. 
To the printed copy the initials 


S. R. are prefixed, which ſubſe- 


7: naw: 7 


quent catalogues have explain; 


DE 


mean SAMUEL RowLty, i 
Beſides theſe, Phillips and 
ſtanley have aſcribed four vil 
Plays to this author in conjundi 1 
with Webſter, viz. A 
New Trick to cheat the Devil 
Neble Stranger. C. Þ 
Weakeſt goes to the Wall. T. 
_ Woman will have her Will. 
In this, however, they are ul 
taken, the Noble Stranger hn 
been written by Lewis Shan 
The New Trick to cheat the h 
by Davenport; and the other wil 
by anonymous authors. | 
The preciſe time of this aui 
birth and death are not record: 
yet he could not have died yu 
as the firſt Play we find of his will 
ing was publiſhed in 1600, iii 
the lateſt date we meet with Wi 
any other is in 1638, except 
Sun's Darling, which Lange 
obſerves was not publiſhed tillal 
the death of its authors. 
Deraye, Mr. of this gentlen 
I know no more than that 
is a North-Briton, and a clen 
man of the church of Englu 
He is a living writer, and! 
brought on the ſtage one dramil 
plece, entitled, 
Hecuba. T. 1762. 
DELAMAYNE, THOMAS.V 
one piece, called, 
Love and Honour. D. P. m om 
from Virgil in 7 Cantoes, 1 
1742. : 
DeLL, HENRY. This pet 
was a bookſeller, firſt in Toy 
ſtreet, and afterwards in Holbo 
where he died very poor a few ja 
ago. He once attempted to & 
form the part of Mrs. Termufl h 
at Covent Garden theatre, | e W 
without any ſucceſs. He 
and altered the following piece 
1. The Spouter ; or, Doubt! 
wenge. C. F. 8vo. 1756. 
2. Minorca. T. 8vo. 1756. 


31 


DE 


Ine Mirrour. C. 8vo. 1756. 
The Frenchified Lady never in 
- Bye. . : 

four Hua, 87 Jon x. This ele- 
con juni vriter was the only ſon of 
n Denham, knight, of Little 
re Devi ey, who was, at the time of 
athor's birth, which happened 
515, lord chief baron of the 
equer in Ireland, and one of 


8 1 
xplaitei 
"Rt 
. = 


all. J. 
ie 


4 


y are of th ords juſtices of that kingdom: 
ger ham n ſequence of which ourauthor 
1s Sharg born in Dublin, but was 
f the Ds ht over from thence at two 
2 other ¶ 01d, on the promotion of his 


r to the rank of a baron of the 


his aulit equer in England. 


recorth is grammatical learning he re- 
died yu c in London, and in Michael- 
of his wi erm 1631 was removed from 


e to Oxford, where he was 
ed a gentleman commoner of 
ity College ; but, inſtead of 
ring any early dawnings of 
genius which afterwards ſhone 
in him, he appeared a flow 


1600, 1 
et with 
except ll 
Langbahl 
ed till att 


rr 


8. 

gentlen e ming young man, and one 
in that ſe darling paſſion was gaming. 
1 a clen ehe continued for three years, 
f Eng , having paſſed his examina- 
r, and Ws, and taken a degree as 
ne dran belor of Arts, he came to 


on, and entered hunſelf at 
Woln's-Inn, where he applied 
Wty cloſely to the ſtudy of the 
vet his darling vice was ftill 
Wominant ; and he frequently 
Wd himſelf ſtripped to his laſt 
ing, by which he fo greatly 


MAS. WI 


This pen leaſed his father, that he was 
in Toy ged, 1n appearance at leaſt, to 
in Holm, for fear of being abſolutely 
a few je doned by him. On his death, 
ted to erer, being no longer reſtrain- 
Term e parental authority, he again 
eatre, way to it, and, being a dupe 

He u borpers, ſoon ſquandered away 
ng piece "a! thouſand pounds. 


the latter end of 1641, how- 
to the aſtoniſhment of every 
his genius broke ſorth in a. 


Double! 


1756 | 
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DE 
full blaze of meridian brightneſs, 
in that juſtly celebrated and ad- 
mired Tragedy the So, and ſoon 
after ſhone out again in his Poem 
of Cooper's-Hill. In the fame 
year he was pricked for high ſheriff 
for the county of Surry, and made 
governor of Farnham-caſtle, for 
the king. But being poſſeſſed of 
no great ſhare of military know- 
ledge, he preſently quitted that 
poſt, and retired to his majeſty at 
Oxford. 

And now the grand rebellion 


being broke out in its ſull force, 


he ſhewed the warmeſt attachment 


to the royal family, and in the 


courſe of their unhappy affairs 
became of ſignal ſervice to them. 
In the year 1647, when the king 
had been delivered into the hands 
of the army, he undertook, on the 
behalf of thequeen mother, to gain 
acceſs to his majeſty, which he 
found means to do by the aſſiſtance 
of Hugh Peters. On this occaſion 


the king converſed with him in an 


unreſerved manner with regard to 
his affairs, and entruſting him with 
nine cyphers, commanded him to 
ſtay privately in London, in order 
to receive all his letters to and 
from his correſpondents, all which 


were ure decyphered and _ 


undecyphered by Mr. Cowley, at 
that time with the queen-mother in 
France. This truſt he performed 
with great punctuality and ſafety 
for ſome time, till at length Mr. 
Cowley's hand being known, this 
affair was diſcovered, and Mr. 
Denham obliged to make his 


eſcape to France. In 1648 he was. 


ent ambaſſador, together with 
lord Crofts to Poland, where he 
ſucceeded {o well as to bring back 
ten thouſand pounds for the king, 
levied there on his majeſty's Scot- 
tiſh ſubjeQs. 

About 1652 he returned to Eng- 


land, and refided about a year at 


the 


em OS OR 1 — 
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the earl of Pembroke's at Wilton, 
having quite exbanſted his own 
fortune by his paſſion for gaming, 
and the expences he had been at 
during the civil war. It does not 


clearly appear what became of 


him between that time and the Re- 
ſtoration, though it is moſt proba- 

le he went over again to France, 
and reſided there till King Charles 
II's return from St. Germain's to 
Jerſey, when he was immediately 


appointed, without any ſolicitation, 


ſurveyor- general of all his ma jeſ- 
ty's buildings, and at the corona- 
tion of that monarch made Knight 
of the Bath. 
On ſome diſcontent ariſing from 
a ſecond marriage, he for a little 
time loſt his fenſes, but on his re- 
covery continued in great eſteem 
at court for his poetical abilities, 
eſpecially with the king, who was 
fond of poetry, and during his 
exile uſed frequently to give Mr. 
Denham arguments to write on. 
This ingenious gentleman died 
at an office he had built for him- 


ſelf near Whitehall, March 10, 


1668, ætatis 53, and was buried in 
Weſtminſter-abbey, leaving behind 
him, among the ſeveral works 
whereby his poetical ſame ſtands 
eſtabliſhed, only one dramatic one, 


"v17Z. 


The Sophy. T. fo. 1642. 

As a poet we need only refer to 
the teſtimonials of many writers, 
particularly Dryden and Pope, in 
his favour. As to his moral cha- 


racter, he has had no vice imputed 


to him, _ but that of gaming ; and 
although authors have been filent 


as to his virtues, yet if we may 


judge from his works, he was a 
good-natured man, and an eaſy 
companion; and from his actions 
it appears that he was one of ſtrict 
honour and integrity, and in the 
day of danger and tumult, of un- 


122 ] 


where, after his proper ſtanding 


ſhaken TN to the ſuffering Y 
tereſt of his ſovereign. * 

Ds nis, CHARLES. Wa; ol 
ſon of the reverend Jacob Dei 


=: : 
French clergyman, born at Rin 
focault, who fled hither on ac: 
of his religion. He was bro, { 
of admiral Sir Peter Denis, nt. 
wrote ſome fables and poof pt 
pieces which were f2 ycurahly WMT'h 
ceived by the public. He hf ep 
faid to have been the tran{lato WM» : 
The Siege of Calais. T. | | 
8vo. | Nee 
Dexnis, Jonun. This gen 
man, who, though he has leſt \/ 
dramatic pieces behind him, williiicu 
much leſs celebrated for them o. 
for his critical writings, was ic! 
ſon of an eminent ſadler, a cia fr 
of London, in which metro on. 
our author was born in the eeſ 
1657. . oe 
He received the firſt branch e 2 
education under Dr. Horn, ati er, 
great ſchool at Harrow on the e. 
where he commenced acqua ars 
and intimacy with many gd 
noblemen and gentlemen, who duc 
terwards made conſiderable fi ec 
in public affairs; whereby he hi 
the foundation of a very ſtrog at 
extenſive intereſt, which ni are 
but for his own fault, have ben air 
infinite ſervice to him in futur i o 


From Harrow he went in is : anc 
to Caius College, Cambria 


took the degree of batchelin 
arts. He was expelled the coll 
for literally attempting to ku 

perſon in the dark; after vil 
he made the tour of Europe, i 
in the courſe of it he conc 
ſuch adeteſtation for deſpotilu 
confirmed him till more firo 
in thoſe whig principles whi 
had from his infancy imbibed. 
On his return to England,” 
became early n, if 
4 


DE 


den, Wycherley, Congreve, 
Southerne, whoſe converlation, 


7 7 
= 


| WS iriag him with a paſſion for 
cob Der, AS: , and a contempt for every 
rn at Roi in ment that had not ſome rela- 
r on acc to the Belle Lettres, diverted 
was bro, from the acquiſition of any 
Denis, ++ able art, or the exerciſe of 


nd poet 1 
'curably oi 
He is 
ran{lato: oi 


＋. 


profeſſion, 

his, to a man who had not an 
ependent income, was undoubt- 
ly a misfortune. However, the 
1 he ſhewed for the Proteſtant 
ceſſion having recommended 


This gen 


do the patronage of the duke 
as left wh Marlborough, that nobleman 
| hin, cured him a place in the 
r them oms. worth 1201. per annum, 
gs, was hich he enjoyed for ſome years, 
r, a ci from profuſeneſs and want of 
metro onomy he was reduced to the 


4 ceſſity of diſpoſing of it to ſatisfy 
re very preſſing demands. By 


n the je 


branche > advice of lord Halifax, how- 
Torn, ati er, he reſerved to himſelf in the 
on the e of it, an annuity for a term of 
cquaintu gars, which term he outlived, 
any v de was, in the decline of his life, 
en, who duced to extreme neceſſity. Mr. 
rable fig eo. Cibber relates an anecdote 
reby hel him which T cannot avoid re- 
y ſtron;oating, as it is not only highly 


ich mie cracteriſtic of the man whole 


12ve been rs we are now conſidering, but 
future o a ſtriking and melancholy in- 
it in ce, among thouſands of the 
Cambrai kreſsſul predicaments into which 


ſtanding 
atchelor! 
the coli 


en of genius and literary abili- 
es are perhaps apter than any 
hers to plunge themſelves into, 


g to (Ry paying too flight an attention 
after we the common concerns of life, 
urope, i d their own moſt important in- 
- conceil reſts. | | 
eſpotiſa After he was worn out,” ſays 
Tre trol at author,“ with age and po- 
s which verty, he reſided within the 
ubibec. Lerge of the court, to prevent 
ngland, danger from his creditors. One 
inted Saturday night, he happened to 


pu nter to a public houfe, which, 


* 


* 
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“in a ſhort time, he diſcovered 
* to be out of the verge. He 
Vas fitting in an open drinking- 
* room, and a man of a ſuſpicious 
appearance happened to come 
in. There was ſomething about 
* the man which denoted to Mr. 
„Dennis, that he was a hailiff. 
«© This ftruck him with a panic; 
* he was afraid his liberty was now 
at an end; he ſat in the utmoſt 
« ſohcitude, but durſt not offer to 
e ſtir, leſt he ſhould be ſeized 


upon. After an hour or two 


had paſt in this painful anxiety, 


« at laſt the clock ſtruck twelve, 
* when Mr, Dennis, in an extaſy 
* cried out, addreſſing himſelf to 
the ſuſpected perſon, Now, Sir, 
* bailiff or no bailiff, I din't care 
* a farthing for you, you have no praver 
„ now. The man was aſtoniſhed 


© at his behaviour; and, when it 


was explained to him was ſo 
* much affronted with the ſuſpi- 
* cion, that had not Mr. Dennis 
found his protection in age, he 
4 would probably have ſmarted for 
his miſtaken opinion of him.” 
A ſtrong picture of the effects of 
fear and apprehenſion in a tem- 
= naturally ſo timorous and jea- 
0 


us as Mr. Dennis's, of which the 


reader may ſee two more whimſj- 


cal inſtances in the ſecond part of 
this work, under the Tragedy of 
Liberty aſſerted. 
Mr. Dennis, partly through a 
natural peeviſhneſs and petulance 
of temper, and partly perhaps for 
the ſake of procuring the means 
of ſubſiſtence, was continually en- 
gaged 1n a paper war with his con- 
temporaries, whom he ever treated 
with the utmoſt ſeverity; and 
though many of his obſervations 
were judicious, yet he uſually con- 
veyed them in langnage fo fcur- 
rilous and abuſive as deftroyed 
their intended effect; and as his 
attacks were almoſt always on per- 
ſors 
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Fons ofſuperiorabilities to himſelf, 
wiz. Addiſon, Steele, and Pope, 
their replies uſually turned the 
opular opinion ſo greatly againſt 
lim, that by irritating his teſty 
temper the more, 1t rendered him 
a perpetual torment to himſelf ; 
wil. at length aſter a long life of 
viciflitudes, diſappointments, and 
turmoils, rendered wretched by in- 
diſcretion, and hateful by maJe- 
volence, having out-lived the re- 
verſion of his eſtate, and reduced 
to diſtreſs, from which his having 
been daily creating enemies had 
ft el any hope of re- 
lief, he was compelled to, what 
"muſt be the moſt irkſome ftation 
that can be conceived in human 


life, the receiving obligations from 


thoſe whom he had been continu- 
ally treating ill. In the very cloſe 
of his days a play was acted for 
his benefit at the little theatre in 
the Hay-market, procured through 
the united intereſts of Meſſrs. 
Thomſon, Mallet, and Pope, the 
laſt of whom, notwithſtanding the 
groſs manner in which Mr. Dennis 
had on many occaſions uſed him, 
and the long warfare that had ſub- 
fiſted between them, intereſted 
himſelf very warmly for him, and 


even wrote an occaſional prologue 


to the play, which was ſpoken by 


Mr. Cibber, jun. | 
Vet our admiration of Mr. Pope's 
generoſity will be ſomewhat aba- 
ted, when we recollect, that this 
boafted prologue was deſigned 
throughout as a fneer on Dennis. 
His vanity, however, was fo ftrong, 
or his intellects were become 4 
enfeebled, that he did not perceive 
Its tendency, though he ſtood be- 
hind the ſcenes, and heard it de- 
Hvered. Indeed, as Count Baſſet 
fays, this was an act of moſt © un- 
merciful mercy” 


k 124 J 


cumſtances we have related i 


had not his ſelf- opinion, of wlll 
800986 no man ever poſſeſſel 9 


at the empire of wit, for which 


treat every one as a rebel, whod 


language proſaical, flat, and 0 


in the author 


| ofthe Dunclad, whoſe charity, on ſubſcribing to the opinion,“ 


DE 
the preſent occaſion at leaf, i 
diſpenſed with a cynic hand, 
Not long after this, viz, WM 
6th of January, 1733, Mr. Du 
died, being then in the 7th i 
of his age. 1 
His character as a man n 
ſufficiently gathered from the li 


i 
in 


As a writer, he certainly was 
ſeſſed of much erudition, Mil 
confiderable ſhare of genius; ii 


arger ſhare, induced him toi 


was by no means qualified, an 
conſequence thereof, led bin 


not ſubſcribe to his preteni 
right, hewould probably haves 
allowed, and, from the enjoym 
of an eaſy mind, poſſibly poſh 
more merit than appears in m 
of his writings. In proſe, le 
far from N writer, whereall 
and perſonal ſcurrility does 1 
mingle itſelf with his languy 
In verſe he is extremely uneq 
his numbers being at ſome tn 
ſpirited and harmonious, aud 
ſubjects elevated and judic 
and at others, flat, harſh and 
erile. As a dramatic author, 
certainly deſerves not to bei 
in any conſideration. His pl 
excepting that of Plot and 
Plot, which is a polſtical play 
all borrowed, yet in the gen 
not ill-choſen. But his charail 
are ill-deſigned and unfiniſhed) 


dramatic, and the conduct of! 
principal ſcenes heavy, dull 4 
unimpaſſioned. In ſhort, thou 
he certainly had judgment, | 
evident he had no execution, 
ſo much better a critic is bel 
a dramatift, that I cannot | 


gentlem 
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an, who ſaid of him, that 


at leaf 4 the moſt compleat inſtruc- 
c hand, r 2 dramatic poet, ſince he 
| * each him to diſtinguiſh good 
ö r. De 


by his precepts and bad ones 
examples. e 
cdramatic pieces are nine in 
man may r, as may be ſeen in the fol- 
rom the liſt, 
ated aH, and no Plot. C. Ato. N. 
uy wa 07). | 
ition, u a and Armida. 4to. 
genius; 


le 77th ſt * 


n, of vi ligenia. T. 4to. 1700. 
poſſeſei nic Gallant, C. 4to. 

him to of 

for which iberty aſſerted. T. 4to. 1704. 

ified, an Gibraltar. C. 4to. 1705. 

led bin Orpheus and Euridice. M. 

bel, whol 707. 

s pretei /iu¹e and Virginia. Trag. 

l 7 have af. D. [1709]. 

e enjornlWo/anus. T. 8vo. 1720. 

bly poſe nic x, Sam us i. This gen- 

ars in mn was a native of Ireland, and 

proſe, & orn in the year 1724. Be- 


where tended for trade, he was 


y does time placed with a linen- 
s languſr in Dublin, but difliking 
ely une aneſs, he quitted it and his 
Tome tu ry about the year 1751, and 
dus, and enced author in London. 
d judicu after he arrived at the me- 


rſh and lis he indulged an inclina- 


author, hich he had imbibed for 
t to be Woe and appeared in the cha- 

His pa of Glouceſter in Jane Shore, 
Plot and With ſo little ſucceſs, that he 
cal play, repeated the experiment. 
the gene this attempt he ſubſiſted 


is char by his 3 but being 


"finiſhed, expenſive diſpoſition, run- 
at, and into the follies and exceſ- 
aduct of Wh! gallantry and gaming, he 
v, dull almost all his time the ſlave 
ort, thouWnendence, or the ſport of 
zment, e. His acquaintance with 
cution, Me of faſhion, on Beau Naſh's 
is be procured him at length a 
cannot permanent ſubſiſtence. He 
inion 0 WWhoſen to ſucceed that gentle- 
gentlend 
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man in his offices of maſter of the 


ceremonies at Bath and Tunbridge. 
By the profits of theſe he might 
have been enabled to place him- 
felf with economy in a leſs pre- 
carious ſtate ; but his want of con- 
duct continued aſter he was in the 
poſſeſſion of a conſiderable income, 


by which means he was at the 
time of his death, 7 March, 1769, 


as neceſſitous as he had been at any 
period of his life. | 

He tranſlated one piece from 
the French of the king of Pruſſia, 
called, 

Hlla. D. E. 1753. 8vo. 

DiBpen, ChaRLES. He has 
been more ſucceſsful as a com- 
poſer of muſick than as a writer 
of dramatic pieces, He was for- 
merly on the ſtage, and acquir- 
ed ſome reputation in the perform- 
ance of Mungo in The Padlock, 
and Ralph in T he Maid of the Mill. 
He has left the theatre as an actor 
for ſome years, but ſtill continues 
to furniſh part of every winter's en- 
tertainment as an author and com- 
gh. the following is a lift of 

1s performances : 

1. T he Shepherd's Artifice. D. P. 
1765. 8vo. | 

2. Damon and Phillida. altered 
from Cibber. C. O. 1768. 8vo. 

3. The Wedding Ring. C. O. 
1673. 8vo. | 

4. The Deſerter. M. D. 1773. 
8vo. 


55 The Waterman ; or, The Fir/t 


of Auguſt. B. O. 1974. 8vo. 


6. The Cobler; or. A Wifeof ten 
Thouſand, B. O. 1774. 8vo. 


7. The Metamorphoſis. C. O. 


1775. 8vo. | 
8. The Quaker. C. O. 1776. 


8vo. | 
g. Nor Vulcan ! B. 1778. 8v0. 
10. The Gipſies. C. O. 1778. 


8 vo 


11. Roſe and Collin. C. O. 1778. 


$v0. 
' 12. The 


14 
I 
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i2. 7 he Wives revenged. C. O. 
1778. 8vo. = 
13. Annette and Lubin, C. O. 
1978. 8vo, 
14. The Chelſea Penſioner. C. O. 
1779. vo. 


15. The Mirror; or, Harlequin 
every where. Pant. Burl. 1779. 8vo. 

16. The Shepherdeſs of the Alps. 
88. 8%. 

Dicsy, GEORGE, EARL OF 
BRISTOL. This author was, as 
Mr. Walpole obſerves, © a ſin gu- 
* lar perfon, whoſe life was one 
*« contradiction. He wrote againſt 
* Popery, and embraced it; he 
was a zealous oppoſer of the 
court, and a ſacrifice for it: 


<< was conſcientiouſly converted 


in the midſt of his proſecution 
of lord Strafford, and was moſt 
unconſcientiouſly a proſecutor of 
lord Clarendon. With great 
parts, he always hurt himſelf 
and his friends; with romantic 
* bravery, he was always an un- 
*« ſucceſsfu] commander. He ſpoke 
for the Teſt act, though a Ro- 
„man Catholic; and addicted 
* himſelf to Aſtrology, on the 
birth-day of true philoſophy.” 
The liiftories of England abound 
with the adventures of this in- 
conſiſtent and eccentric nobleman, 
who amongſt his other purſuits, 
eſteemed the drama not unworthy 
his attention. He wrote one Play, 
called, | 

Etvira. C. Ato, 1667. 
Downs the prompter ſays, that he 
joined with Sir Samuel Tuke in 
the compoſition of The Adventures of 
Five Hours, and that between 1662 
and 1665 he wrote two Plays, 
made out of the Spaniſh, called, 

1. Tis better than it was. 

2. Worſe and Worſe. 
Neither of them have been print- 


ted, unleſs one of them ſhould be 


the ſame as Elvira, with a differ- 
ent title, After a life, which at 


;" 


publiſhed, entitled, 


D O 1 
different periods of it con 
both the reſpect and coat 
mankind, and not unfrelf 
the ſame ſentiments at o 


he died neither loved nor π f 
by any party in the year 16 at 7 
DiILEE, TROMuAsS, Eg, L ola 

gentleman lived in the ty r d, 
William III. and was the n, 
Mr. Samuel Dilke, of an ee, 
family at Litchfield, when . 
author was born. He had; . 9-5 
verſity education, having WW. 
ſome time a ſtudent at Or 7 Hd t 
lege, Oxford. When he ql s!: 
the univerſity, he went np 
army, and had a lieutenants) | 
miſſion under lord Raby, Med 
wards earl of Strafford, ot u 
nobleman he dedicated one rat 
plays, of which he has left e frd 
bekind him, whoſe titles hi 
follow: as 
1. Lover's Luck. C. to. 10 e's 
2. City Lady. C. 4to. 169, th 
3. Pretenders, C. 4to. 169%. ee. 
Dosss, Francis. Thi WE: 
tleman is a native of Ireland af 
I believe yet living. He ha h 
duced one Play, acted at ch. 
called, ns © 
T he Patriot King; or, Ir. 08" '/ 
T. 8vo. 1774. | on, 
Dopp, james SoL as. ec! 
thor, who is ſtill living, wa * 
a ſurgeon, and in the year WMP © 
publiſhed “ An Eſſay twee 
* natural Hiſtory of the eld 
„ RING.“ During the e h 
about Elizabeth Canning, It th 
took a part in it, and pupi be. 
pamphlet in her defence. 1 
terwards compoſed a Lu 
Hearts, which he read public 
Exeter-Change, with ſome dz 0 


of ſucceſs. He 1s at thi i 
Prefident of one of the dia 
ſocieties, and an attendant 
veral of them. One drama 


by him hath been acted ol 


DO 


it cona Ie Gratitude ; or, The French- 
d comes : India. C. Zvo. 1779. 
unfreqy odo, WILLIAM. 'T his un- 
at 0: late author was the eldeſt 
1 nor ren of the Rev. William Dodd, 
year 10 years vicar of Bourne, in 
8, Ea: olaſhire, and was born May 29, 
the rei , He was ſent at the age of 
as the en, to the univerſity of Cam- 
of an : ge, and admitted in the year 
I, when > 2 ſizer of Clare Hall. In 


He had: 
having | 
at Oriell 


with great honour, being 
that occaſion in the lift of 
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en he qu glers. Leaving the univerſity, 
went int mprudently married a miſs 
1tenant's Perkins, in 1751, was or- 
Raby, ed a deacon the ſame year, 
ord, 10 it in 1753, and ſoon became a 
ed one (brated and popular preacher. 


has left! 


titles 


firſt preferment was the lec- 
ſhip of Weſt Ham. In 1754, 
was appointed lecturer of St. 


. 4t0. % es, Hart-ſtreet, and in 1757 
to. 169) the degree of M. A. at Cam- 
to. 1698 ge. On the foundation of the 

Thi e dalen Hoſpital in 1751, he 


a ſtrenuous ſupporter of the 
ity, and ſoon after became 
cher at the chapel of it. By 
ns of his patron Biſhop Squire, 
n 17603 obtained the prebend of 
on, and by the intereſt of 


Ireland, 
He hathy 
ed at Du 


YT, Ir. 


LAS. Ihe ciiy friends procured himſelf 
ng, wp: appointed king's chaplain ; 
he year! alter which he had the edu- 
1y tou of the preſent earl of Cheſ- 
F the Meld committed to his care. In 
the < he went to Cambridge, 2nd 
ning, bel the degree of L. L. B. At 
d pub perted-tbe-eſtimation he was 
-nce. n by the world was ſuſh- 


a LF do give him expectations of 
d public erment, and hopes of riches 
1 Tome! honours ; and theſe he might 
at this ably have acquired, had he 
the dip led a common portion of 
-ndant ence and diſcretion. But, 
ra mati ent of his ſituation, and 
ted onc Nous of advancement, he un- 


ly fell upon means which in 


1 


b-co he took the degree of 


D O 


the end were the occaſion of his 
ruin. On the living of St. George, 
Hanover Square becoming vacant, 
he wrote an anonymous leiter to 
the Chancellor's lady, offering 
3000 guineas if by her aſſiſtance 
he was promoted to it. This be- 
ing traced to him, complaint was 
immediately made to the king, 
and Dr. Dodd was diſmiſſed with 
diſgrace from his poſt of chaplain. 
From this period he lived neg- 
lected, if not deſpiſed; and his 
extravagance ſtill continuing, he 
became involved in difficulties, 
which tempted him to forge a bond 
from his late pupil lord Cheſter- 
field, Feb. 4, 17%, for 4200 l. 
which he actually received; but, 
being detected, was tried at the 
Old Bailey, found guilty, and, in 
fpite of every application for 
mercy, received ſentence of death; 
and was executed at Tyburn, June 
27, 1777. Dr. Dodd was a volu- 
minous writer, and poflefſed con- 


fiderable abilities, with little judg- 


ment and much vanity. Amongtt 
other purſuits, he had made ſome 
attempts in dramatic poetry, and 
very eayly in life wrote. 

1. 7e Syracuſan. T. 

This 1s ſaid to have been in the 
hands of one of the managers 
when he took orders, but on that 
event was withdrawn. | 


2. Sir Roger de Cyverly. C. 
This was in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 


Harris, when the author was taken 
into cuſtody. 

Neither of theſe plays has been 
publiſhed. ; 

DopsLENY ROBERT. This au- 
thor was born in the year 1703, 
rear Mansfield in Notting'tam- 
ſhire, as it is ſuppoſed ; and his firſt 


ſetting out in life was in a ſervile 


ſtation (footman to the honourable 
Mrs. Lowther) which, however, 
his abilities very ſoon raiſed him 
from; for having written the 


Toz/h IPs 
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Toy/hop, and that piece being ſhewn 
to Mr. Pope, the delicacy of ſatire 
which is conſpicuous in it, though 
cloathed with the greateſt aa, 
city of defign, ſo ſtrongly recom- 
mended its author to the notice of 
that celebrated poet, that he con- 


tinued from that time to the day 


of his death, a warin friend and 
zealous patron to Mr. Dodfley, 
and although he had himſelf no 
connection with the theatres, yet 
rocured him ſuch an intereſt as 
inſured its being immediately 
brought on the ſtage, where it 
met with the ſucceſs it merited : 


as alſo did a Farce called the King 


and Miller of Mansfield, which 


made its appearance in the enſu- 


ing year, viz. 1736. From the 
ſucceſs of theſe pieces he entered 


into that buſineſs which of all 
others has the cloſeſt connection 


with, and the moſt immediate de- 


pendence on, perſons of genius 
and literature, v1z. that of a book- 
ſeller. In this ſtation Mr. Pope's 
recommendation, and his own me- 
rit, ſoon obtained him not only 
the countenance of perſons of the 
firſt abilities, but alſo of thuſe of 
the firſt rank, and in a few years 
raiſed him to great eminence in 
his profeſſion, in which he was al- 
ed if not altogether, at the 
head. Yet neither in this capa- 
city, nor in that of a writer, 
had ſucceſs any improper effect on 
him, In one light he preſerved 
the ſtricteſt integrity, in the 
other the moſt becoming humility. 
Mindful of the early encourage- 
ment his own talents met with, 
he was ever ready to give the 
fame opportunity of advancement 
to thoſe of others, and has on 


many occaſions been not only the 
publiſher but the patron of genius. 


But there is no circumſtance-which 


adds more luſtre to his character, 


than the grateſul remembrance he 


* 


t 19k J 


The dialogue moreover is e 


Green. B. O. 8vo. 1741. 


hBeſides theſe, he has pub Flr 


50 
retained, and ever expreſſed | 4 
the memory of thoſe to wh 


owed the obligation of hi; WA. 
being taken notice of in li; . 
ſhall not, however dwel] any of = 
ger on the amiableneſs of. 
Dodſley's character as a man, . 
many beſides myſelf were wel 888: 
quainted with it. As a e 
there is an eaſe and elegance 1M | 
run through all his works, yl bs 
ſometimes are more pleaſing ti el 
a more laboured and ornam 

manner. In verſe, his nun Te 
are flowing, if not ſublime, y We 
his ſubjects conſtantly well-chi in 
and entertaining. In proſe be h 


familiar, yet chaſte ; and in 
dramatic pieces, he has ever 
in his eye the one great princy 
delectando pariterque monend) ;\ 
general moral is conſtantly a 
veyed in the general plan, 
particular inſtruction diſperſed 
the particular ftrokes of {at 


the plots are ſimple, and the cal 
ſtrophes intereſting and patiel 
Mr. Dodfley by his profel 
acquired a very hand ſome ſoru 
with which he retired from d 
neſs before his death, which h 
pened the 25th day of Sept. 1 
at the houſe of his friend, 
Spence at Durham. He wrots 
1. The Toy/ahyp. D. S. 8vo. 1½ 
2. The King and the Mill 
Mansfield. D. F. 8vo. 1737. 
3. Sir John Cockle at Court. | 
8vo. 1738. 
4. The Blind Beggar of Bet 


VT. 


1 


5. Rex et Pontifex. Pant. i 


1745 
6. The Triumph of Peact 


4to. 1749. | 
7. Cleone. T. 8yo. 1758 F 
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little collection of his own 
in one volume 8yo. under theb 
deſt title of 7. rifles, and a poel 

conſiden 


4, 
3 
2 
— 
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reſſed | 4 derable length, entitled, Pub- 


7 


Who e, in 4to. 1754. 

f bi bas alſo executed two works 
in lie, Meat ſervice to the cauſe of 
a, as they are means of 
5 of \n rving pieces of merit, that 
man, 4 t otherwiſe fink into oblivion, 
re vel the publication of a collec- 
a wü eee poems by different eminent 


„in fix vols. 12mo. and a 
tion of plays by old authors, 
elve volumes of the ſame 


zance 1 
ks, wil 
aling tl 


2rnamnel i 
is num 5 £7, Tomas. This au- 
blime, vas alſo an actor. He was 


vell- cha 


in Caſtle-Street, Dublin, and 


broſe h bis firſt theatrical attempt 
and in e ſſtage of that metropolis; 
is ever ot meeting with that encou- 
t prince ent there that his merit un- 
end; (vt dy had a right to, he came 
tantly io England, and entered E im- 
plan, Wn 2 travelling company, but 
d1ſperſel WF thence very ſoon was re- 
; of aß d to London, and eſtabliſhed 
er is ei ury-Lane and Lincoln's-Inn- 


1d the call 


s theatres where he was uni- 
nd pathe l liked in every character 
s proſeiſ rformed, but ſhone in none 
me fonuf conſpicuouſly than in thoſe 


J from bl 


ndlewife in the Old Batchelor, 


e management, he threw up 
en the property of the 
re, though it was looked on 


Peace. 


Je been worth a thouſand 


which en in Lowe for Lowe, which 
Sept. 1 Congreve, with whom he was 
friend, s great favourite, wrote in 
Te wrot, A meaſure, with a view to his 
vo. ½% er of acting. | 
e Ma few years after, he removed 
1737. ry ane theatre, where he 
t Court. ee joint manager with Wilks 
| Wo ober, in which ſituation he 
- of Buß ed till, on a diſguſt he took 
741. year 1712, at Mr. Booth's 
Pant. WA forced on them as a ſharer 
| 1752 . 
pub ine per ann, He had, how- 
is own We by bisfrugality, ſaved a com- 
der te fortune to render him eaf 
nd a po © remainder of his life, wit 
conſden . . | 
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which he retired from the hurry'of 
buſineſs in the very meridian of 
his reputation. As an actor he had 
great merit, and his contemporary, 
Cibber, informs us, that he was the 
moſt an original, and the ſtrict- 
eſt obſerver of nature, of any ac- 
tor of his time. His manner, 
though borrowed from none, fre- 
quently ſerved for a model to 
many; and he poſſeſſed that pe- 
culiar art which ſo very few per- 
formers are maſters of, viz. the 
arriving at the perfectly ridicu- 
lous, without ſtepping into the leaft 
impropriety to attain it. And ſo 
extremely careful and ſkilful was 
he in the dreſſing] his characters to 
the greateſt exactneſs of propriety, 
that the leaſt article of what he 
wore ſeemed in ſome meaſure to 


ſpeak and mark the different hu- 4. 


mour he preſented ; a neceſſary 
care in a comedian, in which 
many performers are but too re- 
miſs. 


Mr. Dogget lived until the 22d 


of Sept. 1721, having, as I before 
obſerved, made bimkelf indepen- 
dent of buſineſs, by his care and 
economy while he remained in it. 
In his political principles he was, in 
the words of Sir Richard Steele, a 
zig up to the head and ears; and 
ſo ſtrictly was he attached to the 


intereſts of the houſe of Hanover, 


that he never let ſlip any occaſion 
that preſented itſelf of demon- 
ſtrating his ſentiments in that re- 
ſpe&. One inſtance among others 
is well known, which 1s, that the 
year after king George I. came to 
the throne, this performer gave a 
waterman's coat and filver badge, 
to be rowed for by fix watermen, 
on the firſt day of Auguſt, being 
the anniverſary of that king's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne: And at his 


death bequeathed a certain ſum of 
money, the intereſt of which was 


to be appropriated annually, for 
— ever, 


Ss 
ad 


— 
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ever, to the purchaſe of a like 
coat and badge, to be rowed for 
in honour of the day. Which ce- 


- remony is every year performed 


on the firſt of Auguit, the claim- 
ants ſetting out on a ſignal given 
at that time of the tide when the 
current is ſtrongeſt againſt them, 


and rowing ſrom the Old Swan near 


London Bridge, to the White Swan 


at Chelſea. . 
As a writer, Mr. Dogget has 
left behind him only one comedy, 


which has not been per formed in 


its original ſtate for many years, 
entitled, | 
The Country Wake. C. to. 1696. 


It has been altered however into 


a ballad farce, which frequently 
makes its appearance under the 
title of, 3 | 
Flora; or, Hob in the Well. 
Dorman, Mr. This gentle- 
man lived at Hampſtead, I know 
however nothing more of him 
than that he 1s the author of one 


- wretched play, entitled, 


Sir Roger de Coverley. D. E. 8vo. 
1740. 1 
Doss, Rog RR T. This gen- 
tleman was principal ſecretary to 
the ſociety for the encouragement 
of arts and manufactures. He died 
a few years ſince, having given to 
the public one trifling piece called, 

The Stateſman foiled. M. C. 8vo. 
1768. 

"Porn KR, Join. This gentle- 
man was the ſon of Mr. Robert 
Dover, an eminent attorney at 
law, at a place called Boſton on 


the Heath, in Warwickſhire, and 


the chief director and manager of 
an aſſembly called the Olympic 


Games, which were annually cele- 


brated upon Cotſwold Hills, in 


Glouceſteſhire. Our author re- 


c2ived his education at Magdalen- 
College, Oxon. from whence, be- 
ing intended by his father for the 
lav, he rcaoved to Gray's-Inn, 
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and was called to the bar, 
oratory of the courts, howe;» 
ſuiting his inclination ſo wlll 
that of the pulpit, he ſoon @ oft 
the law, and took orden; 
Coxeter tells us, that at y 
his notes were written, Mr.! 
was a miniſter of the G 
Drayton, in Oxfordihire 
exact period of his birth If 
where recorded, but Magi 
muſt have lived to a confi 
age, as the time of Coxeter, 
ing, when he mentions h 
living, could not at the eat 
ſooner than 1720, and: 
which he publithed, and uh 
declares to have been his u 
ment after the fatigues of th 
was publiſhed in 1667, Th 
of it 1s, 
Thie Roman Generals. T. o. 
Dow, ALEXANDER. Thi 
tleman was a native of Sei 
and an officer of eminence i 
ſervice of the Eaſt India cn 
He was ſuppoſed to be then 
tor of ſeveral works from th 
ſian language, though it h 
rally thought, from the aſſii 
received, that very little a 
could be called his own. | 
like manner produced two( 
tic performances called, 
r. Zingis. T. 8vo. 1 
2. Sethona, T. 8vo. 17 
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He died in the Eaſt-Indie th 
the latter end of 1779. | wh 
| Dower, E. Who, or oP" tt 
profeſſion this author was age 


not; but he ſeems by his 
to have been the moſt perit 
feſſor of poverty that ever 
himſelf to the tattered i 
Parnaſſus ; for the few p# 


has publiſhed breathe oll edv 
complaints of his deltiufhiſ 7»; 


diſtreſſed condition; and," 
his brain ſeems to have bet 
as empty as his pockets, 
printed the poems above® 


| E 
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e bar, together with a narrative, in DRAR E, Dr. James. This au- | 
how Eh he caſts the moſt ſevere thor was more celebrated for his | 
n ſo M ctions on the manager of one political than his dramatic works. 1 


de theatres, and on the late He was born at Cambridge, in the | 
orders, beſs dowager of Marlborough, year 1667, and had a liberal edu- | 
t at the got having given him money, cation, firſt at Wivelingham, and 
n, M. reward for his having de- afterwards at Eton. On the 20th | 


ſoon Q 


he Goc the community of perhaps March, 1684, he was admitted into 

dihire, od porter or cobler, in the at- the Univerſity of Cambridge, and 1 
irth 1 t to make a moſt execrable ſome time before the Revolution If | 
t imac bler. With theſe he has pub- took the degree of B. A. He ſoon 

a conta dramatic piece, which, aſterwards became M. A. and in 
Doxeter zh far from having any merit 1694 M. D. He then removed to If. 
1tions int of plot or character, yet is London, and was choſen fellow of 4 
the ex 8: tolerable with e e to the the Royal Society, and of the col- if: 
and i age, and fo far ſuperior to lege of Phyſicians. It may be 

„ and li pf the. other ſpecimens he has preſumed, that his practice in his 18 
en hisw us of his writings, that, profeſſion was not very conſider- | 


ues of th ithſtanding the abuſe he has able, as we find him from this time 

67, TYP! to vent againſt Mr. Fleet- much engaged in many literary | 
WW for not accepting it, I can and political undertakings. He if 

, T. oeh believe it to have been his was concerned in a paper called, | 

DER. It is called, Mercurius Politicus, wherein were i 

ve of SS: Salapian Squire, Dramatic inſerted expreſſions which afford- : | 

Nninence i „vo. 1738. ed his enemies ſome grounds for il 

India vun Au, Hucn, A phyſi- a proſecution in the Queen's li 

o be then yet living, who hath written Bench. This was carried on j 

ks from Hay called, | againſt him with great ſeverity, «i 

ugh it ö “ Junius Brutus. H. P. and, though he was acquitted, a 

\ theaſſilad 1779. | : writ of error was brought by go- 

y little of WP ING, GeoRGE. This au- vernment. This, added to repeat- 

is own, living, and probably at this ed diſappointments and ill treat- 

\ced twol a performer in ſome one of ment from ſome of his party, 

alled, rolling companies, which en- of which he died at Weſtminſter 


80. 160” the different parts of the on 2d March, 1506-9, after a ſhort 
vo. om. He ſays in one of his confinement to his bed. He was : 
Caſt-ndic_i-that his father was a tradeſ- the author of, 
1770 who gave him a genteel edu- The Sham Lawyer ; or, The 
Who, ord , that in the nineteenth year Lucky Extravagant, C. gto. 1697. 
thor was, age he married unknown to DRAPER, MarTHEW. Of this 


s by big nends, and that he has fre- author I can give no account. He 

moſt perl ly ſuffered all the hardſhips wrote one play, called, 

hat ever nt to the life of an itene- The Spendthrift. C. 8vo. 1731. 

attered ft layer. He is author of the DrayTon, MicyatL. This 

he few jt ing three dramatic pieces, gentleman, who was a poet of 

eathe nod ewmarket ; or, 7 he Humours great renown in the reigns of 

his deftiul Turf. C. 12mo. 1963. queen F.lizabeth, James I. and 

on; and, he Parthian Exile. F. 8vo. Charles I. was of a very ancient 

0 have bez M family, originally deſcended from 

pockets. e Volunteers; or, Taylors to the town of Drayton in Leiceſter- 
I. Sro. 1780. K 2 ſhire; 1 


1s Above- A 
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' ſhire ; but his parents removing 


into Warwickſhire, he was born at 
a little village, called Harſul, in 
that county, in 1563. Whilſt he 
was extremely young, he gave 
ſuch proofs of a growing genius, 
as rendered him a favourite with 


his tutors, and procured him the 


patronage of ſome perſons of diſ- 
tinction; for from his own words 
we may gather, that even at ten 
years of age he had made a con- 
ſiderable proficiency in the Latin 
tongue, and was page to a per- 
ſon of quality. Sir Afton Cockain 
mentions his having been for ſome 
time a ſtudent at Oxford, though 
it 1s moſt probable that he com- 
pleated his ſtudies at the other uni- 
verſity. His propenſity to poetry 
was extremely ſtrong, even from 
his infancy ; and we find the moſt 
of his principal pieces publiſhed, 
and himſelf highly diſtinguiſhed 
as a poet, by the time he was 
about thirty years of age. It ap- 
pears, from his poem of Moſes's 
Birth and Miracles, that he was a 
ſpectator at Dover of the famous 
Spaniſh Armada, and it is not im- 
2 that he was engaged in 
ome military employment there. 
It is certain, that not only for his 
merit as a writer, but his valuable 
qualities as a man, he was held in 
high eſtimation, and ſtrongly pa- 
tronized by ſeveral perſonages of 
conſequence; particularly by Sir 
Henry Goodere, Sir Walter Aſton, 
and the counteſs of Bedford, to 


the firſt of whom he owns himſelf 


indebted for great part of his edu- 
cation, and by the ſecond he was 
for many years ſupported. 

At the coronation of king 


James I. Sir Walter Aſton fixed 


on Mr. Drayton as one of the 
"ſquires to attend him at his crea- 
tion of knight of the Bath; and it 
has been alledged that, during 
king James's miniſtry, our poet 


has been copied by many noi 


DR 


was inſtrumental in a corte 
dence carried on between 8a 
prince and queen Elizabeth. 7,388 
aſſertion, however, wants ci 
mation, and the rather, as wei 
that, though Drayton did oi 
queſtionably ſtoop to groſs fil 
to that monarch in ſome Pit 
written on his acceſſion, e 
met with no preferment from ti * 
and even his poems them 
met with a very cool and u 
vourable reception. ; 

His works are very numer 
and ſo elegant, that his ma 


1 


writers of eminence ſince. An 
theſe the moſt celebrated one | 
Poly-Olbion, which is a deſcriyM 
of the ſeveral parts of this I 
in twelve feet verſe, and conti 
in thirty books, or as the au 
has himſelf called them, Sons. Wi 

Neither Langbaine, Jacob, if 
any of the other writers have 
tioned him as a dramatiſt; 
Coxeter tells us, that he has 
an old MS. to the Play, calls 

The Merry Devil of Fim 
. gto. 1608, - 
which declares it to have 
written by Michael Drayton, 
but this, for the reaſon we 
aſſigned under its article in wm 
ſecond volume, can hardy 
been written by him. | 
however, ſpeaks of him asa u 
of Tragedy, and pronounce 
following eulogium on him f 
Treaſury, p. 281.): “ A4 
ce Perfins Flaccus 1s reporte 
„ mong all writers to be 
* honeſt life and upright roma 
tion, ſo Michael Drayton en 
* toties honoris et amoris cn 
* in) among ſchollers, ſoul 
* pocts, and all ſorts of aden 
„ is helde for a man df weg iet) 
« diſpoſition, honeſt convert 
and wel governed cariage, "ll 
„is almoſt meraculous ® 


[ 
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od wits In theſe declining 
d corrupt times, when there 
nothing but rogery in vil- 


corre 
Ween (8 
beth. T2 
nts cali 


as Ve. ous man, and when cheat- 
| dil BS: and craftines is counted the 
ofs flat cnet wit and ſoundeſt wil- 
ome P me.“ 

on, je nis celebrated bard died in 
: from , being fixry-eight years of 
—_ and was buried among the poets 
and Ut! 


1 Weſtminſter-Abbey. 


his ma his effigies in buſto laureated. 


any mhh, Tomas. The very 
ace. Any e of this author has been hi- 
ed one i to unknown, and I am unable 
; deſcrip 10 ve any account of him. From 
this la Books of the Stationers' Com- 
nd cou, however, I find he was the 
$ the aut F hor of one piece aſcribed to 
m, Song wood, and joint author with 
Jacob, ert Davenport of another 
rs _ ch hath not been printed. 
1. : 
_ 10 mw fit is : 
| yrs ah of the Dutcheſs of *uffolk. 
ay, Called 1631. 
of Ednn — 5 


he Woman's Miſa hen. 


o have uv, Roper. Of this gen- 
Jrayton, an I know nothing more, than 
aſon we he was an attorney at law, 
rticle i wrote the four following Farces 
hardy : : 
him. Ak 


Desi of a Duke, B. F. 8vo. 
Im asa Vi 2 £ 
ronounce 


on him . 7 Fancy Queen. 


cc As a E 

reported . Rival Mill ners. T. C. O. 
; to bed IC 

icht cor: vvtx, Jon v. As this very 
Drayton bent poet had but little con- 
noris c with public affairs, any far- 
lers, ſoul than by his writings, andas the 
ts of pf dents of his life had no great 
an gf ve ty in chem, or at leaſt very 
c converl 


cariage, yn 
culous 4 


Over his 
Je is erected a handſome table 
zument of blue marble, adorned 


. Mad Captain. O. 8vo. 1732. 
O. S8vo. 


of them are on record, I ſhall 
Itly confine myſelf, in this detail 


is hiſtory, to his proceedings 


W 


cal fanis. It will therefore be ſuſ- 
ficient to inform my readers, that 
he was the ſon of Eraſmus Dryden, 
Eſq; of Tichmarſh, and grandſon 
of Sir Eraſmus Dryden, of Ca- 
nonſbury, both in Northampton- 
ſhire, and that he was born Augult 
9, 1631, at Aldwincle near Oun- 
dle, in the ſaid county ; a village, 
which, as he himſelf informs us, 
belonged to the earl of Exeter, 
and which was alſo famous for 
giving birth to the celebrated Dr. 
Thomas Fuller, the hiſtorian. 

He received the rudiments of his 
grammar learning at Weſtminſter- 
ſchool, under the learned Dr. 
Buſby, and from thence was re- 
moved to Cambridge, where he 
was entered a penſioner, and ma- 
triculated the 6th of July, 1659. 
He took his degree of Batchelor 
of Arts in 1653, and was elected 
ſcholar of Trinity College, of 
which he appears, by his Latin 
verſes in the Epithalamia Canta- 
brigienſia, 4to. 1662, to have been 
afterwards a fellow. Yet, in his 
earlier days he gave no very ex- 
traordinary indications of genius, 
for, even the year before he quitted 
the univerſity, he wrote a Poem 
on the, death of lord Haſtings, 
which was by no means a preſage 
of that amazing perfection in poe- 
tical powers which he afterwards 
poſſeſſed. His firſt Play, viz. The 
Wild Gallant, did not appear till 
he was about thirty one years of 
age, and then met with ſuch indif- 
ferent ſucceſs, that had. not ne- 
ceſlity afterwards compelled hin 
to purſue the arduous taſk, the 
Englith ſtage had perhaps never 
been favoured with ſonie of its 
brighteſt ornaments. 

But to proceed more regularly. 
On the death of Oliver Cromwell 
he wrote ſome heroic ſtanzas to 
his memory; but on the Reſtora- 


progreſs in literary and poeti- tion, being deſirous of ingratiating 
| K 3 


himſelf 
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himſelf with the new court, he pro- 
duced, firſt, a Poem entitled Aſtræa 
redux, and afterwards 2 panegyric 
to the king on his coronation. In 
1662, he addreſſed a Poem to the 
lord chancellor Hyde, preſented 
on New-Year's Day ; and in the 
ſame year a Satire on the Dutch. 
In 1668 appeared his Annus Mira- 
bilis, which was an hiſtorical Poem 
in celebration of the duke of York's 
victory over the Dutch. "Theſe 
pieces at length obtained him 
the favour of the crown ; and Sir 
William D'Avenant dying the 
fame year, Mr. Dryden was ap- 
pointed to ſucceed him as poet- 
laureat. About the ſame time he 
engaged himlelf by contract to 
write four Plays in each year, 
which, notwithſtanding the aſſer- 
tions of ſome writers, he never 
executed. . 

In 1675, the earl of Rocheſter, 
whoſe envious and malevolent diſ- 
poſition would not permit him to 


ſee growing merit meet with its 


due reward, and was therefore 
ſincerely chagrined at the veryjuſt 
ee which Mr. Dryden's dra- 
matic pieces had been received 


with, was determined, if poſſible, 


to ſhake his intereſt at court; and 
ſucceeded ſo far as to recommend 
Mr. Crowne, an author by no 


means of equal merit, and at that 


time of an obſcure reputation, to 
writea maſquefor thecourt, which 
certainly belonged to Mr. Dryden's 
office as poet-laureat. Nor was 
this the only attack, nor indeed the 
molt potent one, that Mr. Dryden's 
juſtly-acquired fame drew on him; 
for, ſome years beſore, the duke of 
Buckinzham, a man of not much 
better character than lord Ro- 


bi - 


cheſter, had moſt Teverelyridiculed 
ſeyeral of our author's Plays, in his 
admired piece called the Rehearſal. 
But though the intrinfic wit which 
runs through that performance can» 


} 
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our immediate inſpection. 
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time it ought not to be the (8 
on which we ſhould fix M. 
den's poetical reputation, i 5 05 by 
conſider that the pieces there 
culed are not any of thoſe wi 
looked on as the Chef Doe 1 
of this author; that the yr; 
ſages burleſqued are ſrequWiſM 
in their original places, muci 
ridiculous than when thy; 
tached, like a rotten limb, 
the body of the work, and ey 
to view with additional diſtort 
and diveſted of that conneh 
with the other parts which, 
it preſerved, gave it not on 
metry but beauty ; and ]aftl,t 
the various inimitable beat 
which the critic has funk ind 
vion, are infinitely more num 
than the deformities which he 
thus induſtriouſly brought fort 


Mr. Dryden, however, dil 
ſuffer theſe attacks to paß 
impunity, for in 1679 therec 
out an Eſſuy on Satire, laid 10 
written jointly by him and 
earl of Mulgrave, containing 
very ſevere reflections on het 
of Rocheſter and the dutchth 
Portſmouth, who, it is not un 
bable, might be a joint infrut 
in the ahove-mentioned af 


ſhewn to Mr. Dryden, and nl he 
he publiſhed his 4b/alom ard tr 
rophel, in which the wel ire 
character of Zimri, drawn {ct Por: 
duke of Buckingham, is cer ion 

ſevere enough to repay all te acc 
dicule thrown on him by thi ion 
bleman in the character of I offt 
The reſentment ſhewn by the was 
peers was very different; Wt + 
Rocheſter, who was a cov 
well as a man of the moſt d an | 
ved morals, baſely hircd thret ed 


fians to cudgel Dryden in a d. 
houſe z but the duke of Bud 
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as we are told, in a more 


el, and at the ſame time pre- 
4 him with a purſe contain- 
o very trifling fum of money, 
g him that he gave him the 
Ing as a puniſhment for his 
dence, but beſtowed the gold 
im as a reward for his wit. 

1680, was publiſhed a tranſ- 
n of Ovid's Epiſtles in Engliſh 
by ſeveral hands, two of 
Wh, together with the preface, 
by Mr. Dryden. In 1682, 
out his Religio Laici, de- 
Wd as a defence of revealed 
ion, againſt Deiſts, Papiſts, 
and in 1684 he publiſhed a 
ation of M. Maimbourg's Hiſ- 
of the League, which he had 
taken by the command of 
Charles II. On the death of 
prince he wrote a poem fa- 
W to his memory, entitled, 
dia Aupuſtal's, 
Won after the acceſſion of king 
es IT. our author changed his 
gion for that of the church of 
e, and wrote two pieces in 
lication of the Romith tenets, 
A Defence of the Papers, writ- 
by the late king, of bleſſed 
ery, found in his ſtrong box; 
the celebrated poem, after- 
ds anſwered by lord Halifax 


the vr hl 
e ſreque]i 
es, much Wi 
en thus 
n limb, | 
, and exp 
al diſtorty 
it connet 
which, u. 
not on 
nd laſtly, 
ble beat 
{ſunk in d 
ore numer 
which be! 
zught fort 
ctlon. 
2ever, di 
to pal: j 
there 
, ſaid 10 
him. and 
ntainirg ü 
ns On thet 
\e dutch 
is not in 
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int * Prior, entitled The Hind and 
wn . o 

en w "unther. By this extraordinary 

2+ has” he not only engaged himſelf 


pntroverſy, and incurred much 


e wy Lure and ridicule from his con- 
drawn i porary wits, hut, on the com- 
n, 18 * ion of the revolution, being, 
pay a m Ru of his newly-choſen 
im by Wap diſqualified ſrom bearing 
—_— office under the government, 
TY was ſtripped of the laurel, 
þ 


ch to his ſtill greater, mortifi- 


cowl 
$ 4 on was beſtowed on Shadwell, 


| de : 
ie wy an to whom he had a moſt 
e led averſion. This circum- 
0 "Bu ee occationed his writing the 


1 


manner, took that taſk on 
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very ſevere poem, called Mac 
Flecknoe. 


Mr. Dryden's circumftances had 
never been affluent ; but, now be- 


ing deprived of this little ſupport, 


he found himſelf reduced to the 
neceſſity of writing for meer bread. 
We conſequently find him from 
this period engaged in performan- 
ces of labour as well as genius, viz. 
in tranſlating works of others; and 
to this neceſſity perhaps our nation 
ſtands indebted for ſome of the 
beſt tranſlations extant. In the 
year he loſt the laure], he publiſh- 
ed the life of St. Francis Xavier, 
from the French. In 1693, came 
out a tranſlation of Fuvenal and 
Perfius, in the firſt of which he had 
a conſiderable hand, and of the 
latter the entire execution. In 
1695 was publiſhed bis proſe ver- 
ſion of Freſnoy's Art of Painting 3 
and the year 1697 gave the world 
that tranſlation of Virgil's works 
entire, which ſtill does, and per- 


haps ever will, ſtand foremoſt a- 


mong the attempts made 'on that 
author. The petite pieces of this 
eminent writer, ſuch as Pro- 
logues, Epilogues, Epitaphs, Ele- 
gles, Songs, &c. are too numerous 
to be ſpecified here. They have 
been collected into volumes, and 
are now incorporated in his works 
among the Engliſh Poets. His 
Fables, the laſt work he publiſhed, 
conſiſt of many of the moſt inte- 
refting ſtories in Homer, Ovid, 
Boccace, and Chaucer, tranflated 
or modernized in the molt elegant 
and poetical manner, together with 
ſome original pieces, among which 
is that amazing Ode on St. Cæci- 
lia's day, which, though written 
in the vety decline of its author's 
life, and at a period when old age 
and diſtreſs conſpired as it were to 
damp his poetic ardor and clin 
the wings of fancy, yet poſſeſſes ſo 
much of both, as would be ſuffi- 
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cient to have rendered him im- 
mortal, had he never written a ſin- 
gle line beſides. 

Dryden married the lady Eli- 


zabeth Howard, ſiſter to the earl 


of Berkſhire, who ſurvived him 
eight years, though for the laſt 
four of them ſhe was a lunatic, 
having been deprived ofher ſenſes 
by a nervous fever. By this lady 
he hadthreeſons, who all ſurvived 
him. Their names were Charles 
John, and Henry. Of the laft of 
theſe I can trace no particulars. 
The ſecond ſome little account 
will be given of in the ſucceeding 
article; and, with reſpect to the 
eldeſt, there isa circumſtance re- 
lated by Charles Wilſon, Eſq; in 
his liſe of Congreve, which ſeems 
ſo well atteſted, and is itſelf of ſo 
very extraordinary a nature, that 
I cannot avoid admitting it to a 
3 8 here. The event is as fol- 
ows. . 
Dryden, with all his under- 
ſtanding, was weak enough to be 


fond of judicial aſtrology, and uſed 


to calculate the nativity of his 
children. When his lady was in 
labour with his ſon Charles, he, 
being told it was decent to with- 
draw, laid his watch on the table, 


| begging one of the ladies then pre- 


ſent, in a moſt ſolemn manner, to 
take exact notice of the very mi- 
nute the child was born; which ſhe 
did, and acquainted him with it. 
About a week after, when his lady 
was pretty well recovered, Mr. 


Dryden took occaſion to tell her 


that he had been calculating the 
child's nativity, and obſerved, 
with grief, that he was born in an 
evil hour, for Jupiter, Venus, and 
the Sun, were all under the earth, 
and the lord of his aſcendant af- 
flicted with a hateful ſquare of 
Mars and Saturn. If he lives to 
arrive at the 8th year, ſays he, 
« he will go near to die a violent 


 ... 


hear calamity propheſied t» Wl 
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death on his very birth- dy 
<« if he ſhould eſcape, as 1 
* ſmall hopes, he will in th. 
year be under the very ſan: 
direction, and if he ſhould 8+ 
* that alſo, the 33d or za 
* is, I fear” —here he wa; 
rupted by the 1mmoderate on 1 
his lady, who could no me 


fall her ſon. The time « 
came, and Auguſt was the i 
ſpicious month in which 
Dryden was to enter into the 
year of his age. The court hi 
in progreſs, and Mr. Dryd 
leiſure, he was invited 6 
country ſeat of the earl of il 
ſhire, his brother-in-law, to 
the long vacation with hin Me! 
Charlton in Wilts ; his lady 
invited to her uncle Mordzar 
to paſs the remainder of the fi 
mer. When they came to di 
the children, lady Elizabeth wa 
have him take John, and til 
her to take Charles; but Mr. een 
den was too abſolute, and 
parted in anger; he took Chi 
with him, and ſhe was oblize 
be content with John. What 
fatal day came, the anxiety ol 
lady's ſpirits occaſioned fucl 
1 of blood, as tn 
her into ſo violent a fever, om 
her life was deſpaired of, il 
letter came ſrom Mr. Dryden, 
proving her ſor her womaniſh oe ©: 
dulity, and aſſured her that! 
child was well, which recovere 
ſpirits, and in fix weeks aiterh 
received an eclaircifſement of! 
whole affair. Mr. Dryden, el 
through fear of being rechen 


ſuperſtitious, or thinking 1F © 
{ſcience beneath his ſtudy, vn 
tremely cautious of letting ann" "« 


know that he was a dealer in 
trology ; therefore could not 
cuſe his abſence, on his ſon's! 


niverſary, from a general hun 
| ma 
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th, W lord Berſhire had made, At laſt, after a long life, har- 

as 1 ich all the adjacent gentle- raſſed with the moſt laborious of 
[1 in the eere invited. When he went all fatigues, viz, that of the mind, 
-ry ſan: e took care to ſet the boy and continually made anxious by 
hould ble exerciſe in the Latin diftreſs and difficulty, our author | 
or 34thy = ze, which he taught his chil- departed this life on the firſt of | 
e was in i ſelf, with a ſtrict charge May, 1701, and was interred in | 
erate pri 1 d ſtir out of the room till his Weſtminſter-Abbey. On the 19th "| 
| no H; well knowing the taſk he of April he had been very bad with _ | 
eſted ts Wet him would take up longer the gout and eriſipelas in one leg; If} 
time Charles was performing his but he was then ſomewhat reco- | 
s the in obedience to his father; vered, and deſigned to go abroad; i 
zhich wh but as ill fate would have it, the on the Friday following, he eat a 
to the cio ade towards the houſe; and partridge for his ſupper, and going 
> court hy the oiſe alarming the ſervants, to take a turn in the little garden 
. Drydn WAY haſted out to ſee the ſport. behind his houſe in Gerard-Street, 
ited of them took young Dryden he was ſeized with a violent pain 
arl of Me band, and led him out to. under the ball of the great toe of 19 
law, to if alſo, when, juſt as they came his right foot; that, unable to if 
ith hin e gate, the ſtag being at bay ſtand, he cried out for help, and 1 
1is lady the dogs, made a bold puſh, was carried in by his ſervants, 


Mor dau leaped over the court wall, when, upon ſending for ſurgeons, 
of the b was very low and very old; they found a ſmall black ſpot in 
me to di the dogs following, threw the place affected; he ſubmitted 
za beth wil 


a part of the wall ten yards to their preſent applications, and 


„ and {ufM&ngth, under which Charles when gone called his ſon Charles 
but Mr. Men lay buried. He was im- to him, uſing theſe words: 1 


ately dug out, and after fix *© know this black ſpot is a morti- 


e, and ne lug 
5 langniſhing in a dangerous © fication: I know alſo, that it 


took Chu 


is obligzt be recovered ; ſo far Dryden's © will ſeize my head, and that they 

When WWW font was fulfilled : in the © will attempt to cut off my leg; 
nxiety dt ty-third year of his age, © but I command you, my ſon, 
1ed {uch es fell from the top of an old © by your filial duly, that you do 
d, as r belonging to the Vatican © not ſuffer me to be diſmember- 
fever, li ome, occaſioned by a ſwim- *© ed :” as he foretold, the event 


d of, ul in his head, with which he proved; and his ſon was too du- 
Dryden, ſeized, the heat of the day tiful to diſobey his father's com- 
omaniſi o exceſſive. He again reco- mands. | 
1er that , but was ever after in a lan- On the Wedneſday morning fol- 
recovered ing ſickly ſtate. In the thir- lowing, he breathed his laſt, under 
ks after ird year of his age, being re- the moſt excruciating pains, in the 
ment ol to England, he was un- 69th year of his age. 

ryden, ei y drowned at Windſor. He 'The day after Mr. Dryden's 
ng reckl th another gentleman ſwam death, the dean of Weſtminſter 
inking e orer the Thames; but re- ſent word to Mr. Dtyden's widow, 
udy, wa rs a third time, it was ſup- that he would make a preſent of 
tting an he was taken with the cramp, the ground, and all other abbey- 
ealer in Meſe he called out for help, fees Ton the funeral: the lord Ha- 
ould not 8h too late. Thus the father's lifax likewiſe ſent to the lady Eli- 
lis ſon's lation proved but too pro- zabeth, and to Mr. Charles Dry- 
eral hui cal. den, offering to defray the expences 


mal 


of 


1 
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of our poet's funeral, and after- 
wardsto beſtow five hundred pounds 
on a monument in the Abbey; 
which generous offer was accept- 
ed. Accordingly, on Sunday fol- 
lowing, the company being aſ- 
fembled, the corpſe was put into a 
velvet hearſe attended by eighteen 
mourning coaches. When the 
were juſt ready to move, lord Jar 
ferys, ſon of lord chancellor Jef- 
:ervs, a name dedicated to infamy, 
withſome of his rakith companions 
riding by, aſked whoſe funeral it 
was; and being told it was Mr. 
Dryden's, he proteſted he thould 
not be buried in that private man- 
ner, that he would himfelf, with 
the lady Elizabeth's leave, have 
the honour of the interment, and 
would beſtow a thouſand pounds 
en a monument in the Abbey for 
him. This put a ſtop to their 
proceſſion ; and the lord Jefferys, 
with ſeveral of the gentlemen,who 
had alighted from their coaches, 
went. up ſtairs to the lady, who 
was ſick in bed. His lordſhip re- 
_ the purport of what he had 
aid below ; but the lady Elizabeth 
refuſing her conſent, he fell on 
his knees, vowing never to riſe till 
his requeſt was granted. The lady 
under a ſudden ſurpriſe fainted 
away; and lord Jefferyspretending 
to have obtained her conſent, or- 
dered the body to be carried to 
Mr. Ruſſel's, an undertaker in 
Cheapſide, and to be left there till 
ſurther orders. In the mean time 
the Abbey was lighted up, the 
ground opened, the choir attend- 
ing, and the biſhop waiting ſome 
hours to no purpoſe for the corpſe, 
The next day Mr. Charles Dryden 


waited on my lord Halifax and 


the biſhop ; and endeavoured to 
excuſe his mother by relating the 
truth. Three days after, the un- 
dertaker, having received no or- 
ders, waited on the lord Jefferys 


Mr. Dryden's deceaſe, Dr. G 
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who pretended it was a d 
frolic, that he remembered 
of the matter, and he mi; 
what he pleaſed with the nn 
Upon this the undertaker ]] 
on the lady Elizabeth, who 448 
a day's reſpite, which was g 
Mr. Charles Dryden imme 
wrote to the lord Jefferys, wy 
turned for anſwer, that he 
nothing of the matter, andi 
be troubled no more about i. 
Dryden hereupon applied aui 
the lord Halifax, and the H 
of Rocheſter, who abſolute Wi 
fuſed to do any thing in the ail 

In this diſtreſs, Dr. Garth, oi 
had been Mr. Dryden's int 
triend, ſent for the corpſe 9 
College of Phyſicians, and oi 
poſed a fubſcription; which 
ceeding, about three weeks il 


pronounced a fine Latin or 
over the body, which wi 
veyed from the College, atten 
by a numerous train of coacis 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, but inn 
great diſorder. At laſt the ca 
arrived at the Abbey, which un 
all unlighted, No organ pl 
no anthem ſung ; only two d 
ſinging boys preceding the ci 
who gs an ode of Horace 

each a ſmall candle in their 
When the funeral was over, 
Charles Dryden ſent a chili 
to lord Jefferys, who refuſn 
anſwer it, he ſent ſeveral dl 
and went often himſelt; bute 
neither get a letter delivere, "WE 
admittance to ſpeak to i! 10 
which ſo incenſed him, thati 
ing his lordſhip reſuſed to ul 
him like a gentleman, he re! 
to watch an opportunity, and! 
him to fight, though with a 
rules of honour ; which bi ; 
ſhip hearing, quitted the ez: 
and Mr. Chat les never hadatt 


portunity to meet him, * 
J : i 0 4 
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eit to his death, with the 
2ered ny application. 

he mi; Dryden had no monument 
th the ea to him for ſeveral years ; 
taker wy ich Mr. Pope alludes in his 
„Who deb 4A ph intended for Mr. Rowe, 
Was Yr 1 is line. 


epitaph: 


immeda 
ferys, vu // 2 rude and nameleſs ſlone 
hat he 1 Lies. | 
about i. WW note upon which we are in- 
plied ai (, that the tomb of Mr. 
d the li en was erected upon this hint, 
bſolute = 41d duke of Buckingham, 
in the af t hich was originally intended 
. Garth, ot 
len's intin 5 
corpſe u eld rais'd. The ſacred duſt 
ns, andy n Low, 
; Which Dryden once; the reſt xulio does 
> weeks i L 

1 
GY [hich was ſince changed into 
33 plain inſcription now upon 


IZ, 


LDR FF DEM 


ege, atten 
of coacht 


but in i Natus Aug. , 1621. 
laſt the ci Morturs Man 1, 1701. 
y, which mes Sheffield, dux Buckingha- 
organ pl mien ſis, poſuit. 
ly twod r. Dryden's character has been 
ng the coy differently drawn by differ-- 
Horace ands, ſome of which haye ex- 
in their it it to the highef degree of 
as Over, nendation, and others debaſed 
nt a chili tne ſevereſt cenſure. The 
0 refuſn r, however, we muſt charge to 
ſeveral 0 ſtrong ſpirit of party which 
ſelf; but ailed during great part of 
delivered, 


ſen's time, and ought there- 


ak to K to be taken with great allow- 
him, tle s. Were we indeed to form 
i{ed to . dgment of the author from 
n, he 100 of his dramatic writings, we 


nity, and 
h with al 
hich bs 
ed the iv 
ver hadant 
im, thou! 

= 


d perhaps be apt to conclude 
a man of the moſt licentious 
s, Many of his comedies con- 
Ng a great ſhare of looſeneſs, 
extending to obſcenity ; but 
re conſider that, as the poet 


8 
Us, 


55 


D R 
T hoſe who live to pleaſe, muſt pleaſe 


to live, 
if we then look back to the ſcan- 
dalous licence of the age he lived 
in, the indigence which at times 
he underwent, and the neceſſity he 
conſequently lay under of comply- 
ing with the public taſte however 
depraved, we 1hall ſurely not re- 
fuſe our pardon to the compelled 
writer, nor our credit'to thoſe of 
his cotemporaries, who were in- 
timately acquainted with him, and 
who have aſſured us there was no- 
thing remarkably vicious in his 
perſonal character. | 

From ſome parts of his hiſtory 
he appears unſteady, and to have 
too readily temporized with the 
ſeveral revolutions in church and 
ſtate, This, however, might in 
ſome meaſure have been owing to 


that natural timidity and diffidence 


in his diſpoſition, which almoſt all 
the writers ſeem to agree in his 
poſſeſſing. Congreve, which au- 
thority cannot be ſuſpected, has 
given us ſuch an account of him, 
as makes him appear no leſs amia- 
ble in his private character as a 
man, than he was illuſtrious in his 
public one as a poet. In the 
former light, according to that 
gentleman, he was humane, com- 
paſſionate, forgiving, and ſincerely 
friendly; of an extenſive read- 
ing, a tenacious memory, and a 
ready communication; gentle in 
the correction of the writings of 
others, and patient under the re- 
prehenſion of his own deficiencies 
eaſy of acceſs himſelf, but flow 
and diffdent in his advances to 
others; and of all men the moſt 


modeſt and the moſt ealy to be 


diſcountenavced in his approaches 


either to his ſuperiors or his equals. 
As to his writings, he 1s perhaps 
the bappieſt in the harmony of his 
numbers, of any poet Who ever 


lived either before or ſince his 
; | | time, 
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timents juſt and becoming. In 
his proſe he 1s poetical without 
bombaſt, conciſe without pedan- 


try, and clear without prolixity. 


As a dramatiſt he has, perhaps, 
the leaſt merit of all his writings ; 
and indeed the fair confeſſion 
which he has made of his unfit- 
neſs for the writing of comedy 
(and his comic pieces it is that 
have been the molt ſeverely. hand- 
led by the critics) would, one 
might imagine, have been ſuf- 
ficient to filence the clamour of 
that ſnarling hand. The paſſage 
is in his admirable Eſſay on Dra- 
matic Poetry: I want (ſays he) 
< that gaiety of humour that is 
required in it. My converſa- 
tion is flow and dull, my hu- 
mour ſaturnine and reſerved. 
In ſhort, I am none of thoſe who 
endeavour to break jeſts in com- 
pany, and make repartees ; ſo 
that thoſe who decry my come- 
dics, do me no injury, except it 
be in point of profit. Reputa- 
tion in them is the laſt thing to 
* which J ſhall pretend.“ ; 
In tragedy alſo he ſeems to have 
been very diffident of his own me- 
rit, and conſcious of the diſad- 
vantages he lay under from his 
compelled neceſſity of rendering 
his pieces popular; and though 
there are many of them which are 
truly excellent, yet he tells us, 
that he never wrote any thing in 
the dramatic way to pleaſe himſelf 
but his All for Love, I ſhall, how- 
ever, cloſe: my account of this ce- 
lebrated author with the words of 
Mr. Congreve, who has borne the 
following ftrong teſtimonial to his 
poetical merit. 
I may venture (ſays that gen- 
tleman) to ſay, in general terms, 
that no man has written in our 
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time, not even Mr. Pope himſelf 
excepted. His imagination 1s ever 
warm, his images noble, his de- 
ſeriptions beautiſul, and his ſen- 


judgement ; witneſs his Ode 


1664. 


1 
1 


language ſo much, and 
various matter, and in j 
ous manners, ſo well. 
thing, I may ſay, was very peg IV 
to him, which is, that his yn,WiM 
not decline with his year Wi 
that he was an improved vid 
the laſt, even to near ſeventy 
of age; improving even wii 
and imagination as well li 


Cæcilia's Day, and his Fable 
lateſt performance. He wasg 
ly excellent in verſe and g 
His proſe had all the c 
imaginable, without deviatinliM 
the 3 or diction of 
In his Poems, his diction i, 
ever his fubje& requires i 
ſublime, and ſo truly pol 
that its eſſence, like that of 
gold, cannot be deſtroyed, | 
his verſes, and diveſt them! 
rhymes, disjoint them of | 
numbers, tranſpoſe their en 
ſions, make what arrangeny 
diſpoſitions you pleaſe in his 
yet ſhall there eternally be ps 
and ſomething which ſhallbei 
incapable of being redncedty 
ſolute proſe. What he bas 
in any one ſpecies or diſtind 
of writing would have bee 
fictent to have acquired him 
reat name. If he had wi 
nothing but his Prefaces, 0 
thing but his Songs and hi 
logues, each of them would! 
entitled him to the preſeren 
diſtinction of excelling in 1s 
Beſides his other numerous 
ings, he was author of, and 
cerned in, the following dis 
pieces, viz. 
I. TheWildGallant. C. 
was his firſt piece, but 1 
not printed before 1669. 4% 
2. The Rival Ladies. L. 0 


3. The Indian Emperiur. 
1667. | 4 


nm D U 

„% Love; or, The Maiden 
h, an! 40. 1668. | 
d in ij Martin Mar-all. C. 4to. 


5 very a Tenpeſt. C. 4to. 1670. 
it his nan / Evening Love; or, 1 he 
his years fo Aſtrologer. 4t0. 1671. 

ved v7 yrannick Love; or, The 
r Teventr Martyr. T. to 1672. 

even y * The Conqueſt of Granada. to. 
as weil 

his Oden Almanzor and Almahide; or, 
his Fall: WA ngueſt of Granada. Part II. 
He Was 72. 5 

re and Marriage Alamode. C. 4to. 


the cl. 
Lie Aſſignation; or, Love in 


t deviating 1 

10n of er 4t0. 1673. 

tion is os 4mboyna. T. 4to. 1673. 
equires 1 The State of Innocence and 
truly ro Man. O. 4to. 1674. 


e that ol Aurengzebe. to. 1676. 


. 


troyed. / for Love. T. 4to. 1678. 

t them of WAY. Oedipus. T. 4to. 1679. 

them of WAR. Troilus and Cre ſſidu. T. 4to. 
their ei. 

rrangen; 77% Kind Keeper; or, Mr. 

ſe in hu m. C. 4to. 1680. 


ally be 77% Spani/Aa Fryar. T. C. 
þ ſhall be 168 1. | 

rediced 088. The Duke of Guiſe, T. Ato. 
it he hast 


- Gili e and Albianus. O. fo. 


rave beet | 

red him Don Sebaſtian. T. 4to. 1690. 

> had un ; Amphitryon. C. 4to. 1691. 

efaces, . King Arthur, D. O. 4to. 

and hi a | 

m would A. Cleomenes the Spartan Hero. 
reſerene . 1692. | 

ing in is Love triumphant. T. C. Ato. 

numero 

r of, ane brought upon the ſtage a 


„of which he only wrote one 


wing drab 
, called, 


ant. C. Men Tluſtand. C. 4to. 
but 1. | 

1669. 4% ren, Jonx, jun. This 
les, T. leman was ſecond ſon to the 


poet laſt- mentioned. He 


mperiur. early to Rome, where he was 


4 6 
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entertained by the pope as one of 
the gentlemen of his bed-chamber, 
and at which place he died ; but I 
cannot trace 11 what year that 
event happened. While he was 
abroad he wrote one Play, which 
he ſent over to his father, who at 
length brought it on the ſtage, 
though not till ſome years aſter it 
was written. It is entitled, 

The Huſband his own Cuckold. C. 
4to. 1696. 

DuBois, DoROTHEA. Was 
the wife of a muſician, and daughter 
of the earl of Angleſea by Anne 
Sympſon, a lady who aſſerted her- 
ſelf to be wife of his lordſhip, 
though diſowned by him. In con- 
ſequence of this diſputed right, 
the preſent lady was never ac- 
knowledged as legitimately be- 
longing to the family, but paſſed 
_ of her life in great indigence, 
and ineffe& kl attempts to eſtablith 
her claim to that diſtinction, which 
ſhe alſo uſed in the title-pages of 
her writings. She printed an ac- 
count of her own ſtory in a work 
called TREODORA, a Novel, in 
2 vols. 1770, and died a few years 
paſt. She wrote one muſical en- 
tertainment, called, 


The Divorce, M. E. 4to. 1771. 


DuryeerT, Thomas, This au- 


thor was a milliner in the New 
Exchange ; but, his genius leading 
him to dramatic poetry, he wrote 


ſeveral pieces for the ſtage, which 


at firſt met with good ſucceſs, but 
afterwards ſunk into contempt and 


oblivion. And, indeed, the favour- * 


able reception they found at their 
firſt appearance, ſeems not to have 
been ſo much owing to the genius 
of their author, which was but of 
a very moderate rank, as to that 
fondneſs of abuſe and ſcurrility 


which has been almoſt at all times 


prevalent with the public; and 
Mr. Duffet ſtood more indebted to 
the great names of thoſe authors 

whoſe 


e 


1 


we 
whoſe works he attempted to bur- 
leſque and rrdicule, viz. Dryden, 
Shadwell, and Settle, than to any 


merit of his own. 
burleſque will evercreate a laugh ; 
but, however intended, can never do 
any eſſential hurt to performances 
of real worth; nor could the Mock 
J empeſt, Pſyche, or Empreſs of Mo- 
rocco, leſſen, in the opinion of the 
judicious, the value of the ori- 
ginal on which they are founded. 
And although now and then a great 
genius and a true fund of humour 
may ſtamp immortality on a bur- 
leſque, as in the caſe of Scarron's 
Virgil I raveſtie, and Cotton's Scar- 
ronides, yet, where a deficiency of 


thoſe brilliant qualities is apparent, 


and a vein of ſcurrility and per- 
ſonal ill- nature indulged, as in the 
above- named works of Mr. Dut- 
fet, though they mæ for a ſhort 

eriod draw-in the züslic to join 
in the laugh ev/#/ them, yet it will 
conſtantly be found, in a little 
time, to exchange it for laughing 
at them, and at length to condemn 
them to a perpetual obſcurity and 
contempt. | 

The pieces Mr. Duffet has left 
behind him, the beſt of which were 
thoſe which met with the worſt 
ſucceſs, are fix in number, viz. 

1. Amorous old Woman. C. 4to. 
1674. | 

2. Spani/h Rogue. C. Ato. 1674. 
3. Empreſs of Morocco, F. 4to. 
1674. 

4. Mock Tempeſt. F. Ato. 1675. 
5. Beauty's Triumph. M. gto. 
1676. 

6. Pſyche Debaucl'd, C. 4to. 
1678. | 
Among theſe, however, the firſt 
is every where mentioned as by an 
unknown author, excepting by 


Luangbaine, who attributes it to this 


writer. 
Duncomss, WILLIAM. This 
gentleman was the youngeſt ſon of 


Traveſtie and 


D A 
John Duncombe, Eſq; of H 
in Hertfordſhire. He mar; 
ſiſter of Dr. Hughes, auth; BY 
The Siege of Damaſcus, [i 
the writer and editor of {Gt 
agreeable works. He died FM 
1769, at the age of fourſcore ff 

11s dramatic works are, our 

i. Athaliah. T. 1722. rear 

2. Lucius Junius Brutu, 7 


1 dks al 
1734. 


poſſe 
S Ali 
heſe 
ons, 

ice t 
wrot 
nat1 


a : = | mſel: 
D'Uzxrey, Tromas. T ongly 
thor, who is more generally and 
of by the familiar name of Mnc'ser 
was deſcended from an ancien WW our c 
mily in France. His parents, h wit 
ing Hugonots, fled from Roche oour, 
before it was beſieged by es, 
XIII. in 1628. and ſettle Mich h. 
Exeter, where this their fo bainin 
born, but in what year is wir of t 
tain, He was originally hel has 
the law, but ſoon finding that ount 
ſeſſion too ſaturnine for his vo to 
and lively genius, he guitted i, lic : 
become a devotee of the MulyM's us, 
in which he met with no ſmall Warles ] 
ceſs. His dramatic pieces, s ih 
are very numerous, were in ge hun 
well received; yet, though tel 
not been dead above fixty ye 
there is not one of them nowal 
muſter-roll of acting plays; ti 
licentiouſneſs of intrigue, | 


m. 

He ws: 
> COM 
eſt, 8 


was t 


neſs of ſentiment, and indelin con 
of wit, which were their fro m the 
recommendations to the audi he lat 
for whom they were written, en; a: 
ing very juſtly baniſhed thei n got 
the ſtage in this period of putt by 
taſte. Yet are they very fir fn comp 
being totally devoid of merit. t, ſo 
plots are in general buſy, intra s, It 1 
and entertaining; the chan latte 
not ill drawn, although rathe'! need « 
farcical, and the language, I ing t 
perfectly correct, yet eaſy e like 
adapted for the dialogue of ak in 
medy. But what Mr. DU the al 
obtained his greateſt reput# er ha 
by, was a peculiarly happy b. ban | 


F D U 
of $88 


= fed in the writing of Sa- 
man and irregular Odes. Many 
auth; WS 1 ſe were upon temporary oc- 


„ bons, and were of no little 
of t ce to the party in whoſe cauſe 
d Fi rote; which, together with 
core natural vivacity and good- 
re, our, obtained him the lavour 
2. ret numbers of perſons of all 
Tutu, ks and conditions, monarchs 

amſelves not excluded. He was 
„ Ti-aWWngly attached to the tory inte- 
ly i 2nd in the latter part of queen 
our reign had frequently the 
ncien our of diverting that princeſs 
h witty catches and ſongs of 
Any Gy to the ſpirit of the 
ges, written by himſelf, and 
Dich he ſung in a lively and en- 
Staining manner. And the au- 
jr of the Guardian, who, in No. 
| has given a very humourous 
ount of Mr. D'Urfey, with a 
WE to recommend him to the 
lic notice for a benefit play, 
Ws us, that he remembered king 
arles II. leaning on Tom D'Ur- 
Wy ſhoulder more than once, 
Wd humming over a ſong with 


W W . 
F F 
5 oy o . 


r 18 ug 
y bred! 
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in genen 
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II. 

He was certainly a very divert- 
companion, and a chearful, 
neſt, good-natured man; ſo that 
was the delight of the moſt po- 
> companies and converſations 
m the beginning of Charles II's 
he latter part of king George I's 
en; and many an honeſt gentle- 
n got a reputation In his coun- 
by pretending to have been 
company with Tom D'Urfey. 
t, ſo univerſal a favourite as he 
„, it is apparent, that towards 
latter part of his life he ſtood 


ather! need of aſſiſtance to prevent his 
re, If ing the remainder of it in a 
and ue like a ſinging bird, for, to 
e in his own words, as repeated 
Dll the above-named author, © af- 
eputzt er having written more Odes 


7 kn han Horace, and about four 
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* times as many Comedies as 
«© ' erence, he found himſelf re- 
* duced to great difficulties by the 
« importunities of a ſet of men, 
ho of late years had furniſhed 
“him with the accommodations 
of life, and would not, as we 
* {ay, be paid with a ſong.” Mr. 
Addiſon then informs us, that, in 
order to extricate him from theſe 


difficulties, he himſelf immediate- 
ly applied to the directors of the 


play-houſe, who very generouſly 
agreed to act the Plotting Sifters, a 
play of Mr. D'Urfey's, for the 
benefit of its author. What the re- 
ſult of this benefit was, does not ap- 
pear; but it was probably ſuthcient 
to make him eaſy, as we find him 
living and continuing to write with 
the — humour and livelineſs to 
the time of his death, which hap- 
pened on the 26th of February, 
1723. What was his age at this 
time, is not certainly ſpeciſied any 
where, but he muſt have been con- 
ſiderably advanced in life, his firſt 
Play, which could ſcarcely have 
been written before he was twenty 
years of age, having made its ap- 
pearance forty- ſeven years before. 
He was buried in the church- yard 
of St. James's, Weſtminſter. 
Thoſe who have a curioſity to 
ſee his Ballads, Sonnets, &c. may 
find a large number of them 
brought together in a colleQion 
in fix volumes in duodecimo, in- 
titled P.lls to purge Melancholy of 
which the Guardian, in No. 29, 
ſpeaks in very favourable terms. 
The titles of his dramatic pieces 
may be found in the enſuing lift. 
I. Siege of Memphis. T. 4t0.1676. 
2. Fond Huſband. C. 4to. 1676. 
3. Madam Ficile, C. Ato. 1677. 
4. Fool turn d Critic, C. gto. 
1678. 
4 Trick for Trick, C. to. 1678. 
6. Squire Old-Sap. C. 4to. 1679. 
7. Virtuous Wife. C. 4to. 1680. 
8. Sir 


* 
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8. Sir Barnaby Whig. C. gto. 
1681. | 

9. Royaliſt. C. 4to. 1682. 

10. Injur'd Princeſs. T. C. Ato. 
1682. | 

11. Commonwealth of Women. T. 
C. 4to. 1686. 

12. Banditti. C. 4to. 1686, 
13. Fool's Preferment. C. 4to. 
1688. 

14. 
1691. 
607 Love for Money. C. 4Ato. 
1691. 
16. Marriage-hater mate d. C. 
4to. 1692. 


Buſſy D' Ambois. T. 4to. 


17. Richmond Heireſs. C. Ato. 
1693. 
18. Don Quixote. C. Part I. 


Ito. 1694. | 
19. Don Quixote. C. Part. II. 


4to. 1694. 


—— —— + > 


E. 
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F K. See K. F. 

I. EAchARD, LAWRENCE. 
This gentleman was the ſon of 
Thomas Eachard, a clergyman, and 
was born at Barſham, in the county 
of Suffolk, in the year 1680. He 
received his early education 1n the 
houſe of his father, and at the age 
of ſeventeen, May 26, 1687, was 
admitted a fizer of "Chriſt's Col- 
lege, in Cambridge, where he took 
the degrees of B. A. in 1691, and 
of M. A. in 1695. He afterwards 
entered into holy orders, and was 
preſented to the living of Weſton 
and Elkinton in Lincolnſhire, Where 


he ſpent above twenty years of his 


life. He was alſo made preben- 
dary of Lincoln, and on the 12th 


DU 


20. Don Quixote. C. . 
4to. 1696. ki "i L pred 
21. Cynthia and Endynin s- 
4to. 1697. _ 
22. Intrigues of Verſail,, WR). 
4to. 1697. n 
23. Campaigners. 4 4to, i n "= 3 
24. Maſſaniellv. Play n i 17 
Parts. 4to. 1699. 4to. 170. 1 
25. Bath, to. 1701. 3 
26. Wonders in the Sun. C. as 
$6; 1996, | FN 
27. Modern Prophets C. 4. 4 : 
D. [1709.] i er 
28. Old Mode and the M 4 * 
4to. N. D. 955 
29. The two Queens of Brat nd 
M. F. 8vo. 1721. | F. 
28 Grecian Heroine. T. 2 
31. Ariadne. P. O. 8vo. .. bs, — 
= Por 
cc LE: 
eentle 

chat 

— atic 
4 wm 
aft. 
Wo iter; 
Deli 
of Auguſt, 1710, inſtalled SY 
deacon of Stow. By king 6 p,,., 
the Firſt, he was preſented i 2 
livings of Rendelſham, Sock the 
and Alford, in Suffolk, at . but 
places he lived about eight eme 

a continued ill ſtate ey ; 
Being adviſed to go to Scarbi . 
for the uſe of the waters, bt i 4 
ceeded as far as Lincoln, bu ole a 
declining very faſt, he was u i * 
ble of proſecuting his journe) ment 
on the 16th of Auguſt, 17% "op 
ing to take the air, he died 10 
chariot, and was buried ont 

of the ſame month in the ch Kn 
of St. Mary Ma gdalen's Chu early 
Lincoln, with out any gra berg. 
or other monument of hin .. I 


ach 
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ings, More eſpecially his hiſto- 
England, which, though vio- 
Iy attacked by Oldmixon, is ſtill 
in conſiderable eſtimation. In 
; dramatic way he has produced 
ing original, nor any thing in- 
ed fortheatricalrepreſentation, 


7" has, however, favoured the 
"I d with very good tranſlations, 
. 0 plautus and Terence, of the 


following Comedies, viz. 

= 1:phytrion. C. 

= :-dicus. 

EKudens. 8vo. 1694. 12mo. 
D. 
Andrin. C. 

= Emuuchuys. C. 
Hleautontimorumenos. 
Adelphi. C. 

= /:cyra. 

Phormis. | 
Ncrgsrox, EDWARD. Of 
his gentleman [ know no more 
chat he was author of one 
Wtic piece, entitled, 

%s Flood. O. 4to. 1679. 

Ws afterwards republiſhed by 
Woiferent titles, viz. 

Wh: Catacliſm, and 

: le Deluge. 

WD ward THE SIxXTH. It is 
ed by Holland, in his Hero- 


med WT quoted by Mr. Walpole, 
ing Gl Royal Authors, vol. I. that 
ned y 1onarch not only wrote notes 
1, d the Lectures or Sermons he 


„„. but compoſed a moſt ele- 
gi comedy, the title of which 
carbon 


e Whore of Babylon. 


4 ef . . * 

A* e exiſtence of this piece, Mr. 

0 1 ole appears to entertain ſome 
« inf | 

W Tanner, however, from 

Jurneſ; 


mentions it, and quotes a 
line from it, by which it is 
to have been written in 


WARDS, RicHarp, This 
early writer was born in 
ma in 1523, was admit- 
1 


rr 


1790 
s "8 
> diedi 
| on tit 
the ch 
1's Chu 
"are 

{ him. 
ach 

b FL 


PY 


red a great reputation by his 
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ted a. ſcholar of Corpus Chriſti 
College in Oxford, under the tu- 
ition of George Etherege, May 11, 
1540. In the beginning of 1547, 
being only twenty-four years o 
age, he was elected a ſtudent of the 
upper table of Chriſt Church, at its 
foundation by king Henry VIII. 
and the ſame year took his degree 
as Maſter of Arts. In the begin- 
ning of qucen Elizabeth, he was 
made one of the gentlemen of her 
chapel, and teacher of muſic to the 
children of the choir, Chetwood 
aſſerts, but on what foundation I 
know not, that he had a licence 
rome him by that monarch to 
uperintend the children of the 
chapel as her majeſty's company 
of comedians ; or, in other terms, 
had apatent as manager of a thea- 
tre royalin that reign. Bethat as 
it will, it is certain that he was 
eſteemed both an excellent poet 
and muſician, as many of his com- 
poſitions in muſic (for he was not 
only ſkilled in the executive, but al- 
ſo in the theoretical part of that 
ſcience) and his works in poetry do 
ſhew ; for which he was highly va- 
lued by thoſe that knew him, eſ- 
pecially his affociates in Lincoln's- 
Inn, of which ſociety he was not 
only a member, but in ſomereſ- 
pects an ornament. 

He is almoſt one of our firſt dra- 
matic writers, having left behind 
him three pieces, which were re- 
preſented on the ſtage, the earlieſt 


of which is dated as ſoon as 1562. 


Their titles are, 
I. Damon and Pythias. C. 

2. Palumon and Arcyte. C. in 
two Parts. EN 
The firſt of thefe was ated at 
court and in the univerſity, and is 
reprinted in the firſt volume of 
Dodfley#, Collection of Old Plays. 
Of the latter, Wood has furniſhed 
us with the following anecdote, viz. 


that being acted in- Chriſt 8 1 | 
1 _— 


* 2 
F 


19 


Ferors, 
5 » s * * : k 


as . 
* C 


5 06 J 


Hall, 1566, beſore queen Eliza- 
beth, her majeſty was ſo much de- 
lighted with it, that ſending for 
the author to her, ſhe was pleaſed 
to give him many . thanks, with 

romiſe of reward for his pains. 
He alſo tells us, that in the ſaid 
play was acted a cry of hounds in 


the quadrangle, upon the train of 
a fox in the hunting of Theſeus; 


with. which the young ſcholars, 
who ſtood in the remoter parts of 


the ſtage and in the windows were 


ſo much taken and ſurprized, ſup- 
poſing it had been real, that they 


ciried out, there, there—he's caught, 


„e' caught. All which the queen 
merrily beholding, ſaid, Oh ! ex- 
cetlent ! theſe boys in very truth are 
rendy to leap out of the windows to 


- follow the hounds. He adds more- 


over, that at a fort of private re- 


hearſal of this piece before the 


queen's arrival at Oxford, in the 
preſence of certain courtiers, it was 
ſo well liked by them, that they 
faid it far ſurpaſſed Damon and 
Pythias, than which they thought 
nothing could be better; nay, ſome 
even aid, that if the author pro- 
ceeded to write any more plays 
before khisdeath, he would certain- 


Ay run mad. This, however, was 
never put to the teſt, for though 


he began ſome other dramatic 
pieces, he never finiſhed any but 


the above, death taking him away, 
much lamented by all the iageni- 
ous 


en of his time, that very 
year 1566. He wrote ſeveral 

oems, waiich were publiſhed after 
hi death, together. with thoſe of 


ſome authors, in a collection en- 


titled. 4 Parad:ſe of dainty Dewiſes, 
4578. And when he was in the 


extremity of bis laſt ſickneſs, he 


wrote a poem on that occaſion, 
Which was eſteemed a god piece, 


entitled. Fawards's. Soulkn'l; or, 
The \Soules Knell. | 
RICHARD. E ſup- 


* 


+* 


which particular play it wh 


N EL. 1 

poſed to have been born h! 
fordſhire. After an edu u. 
Weſtminſter-ſchool, he li ! 
the univerſity of Oxford, or. 
he was elected ſtudent af f 
Church in 1571. He pro Il 
in arts in 1578, and abo hi 
ſame time entered into orden 1a, 
became a celebrated pf rcu 
In 1584, he was inſtalled ad 
bendary in the cathedra} tet 
bury, and afterwards api en 
chaplain to queen Elizabeth, . 
received the canonry of ( ade 
Church in 1586. In 159, 1 
created doctor of divinity; qua 
1596, was made dean of Wed 
in which laſt ſtation he tab 
until his death, which happen far r 
the 19th of November, 160 nap 
In Meres's Wits'Treafurs, =? 

p. 283. he is enumerated a qi 
the writers of tragedy a nG 
period; and Wood far, “ 
* his younger years he e; 
% poetical fancies, and com pe 
plays, moſtly tragedies; bf ha 
* riper he became a pio xi 
„grave divine, an orn. 
* his profeſſion, and a gr ell 
iche a, #1 ” 
None of Dr. Eedess H of 
now exiſting. 50 8 
Ex1zaBt TH, Quzz x. 008... 1 
ders may perhaps be ſurpri * 5 
find the name of this 1ul . 
princeſs among the catalog. x7 
our dramatic writers, as 11 C nk 
known that there is no pine * 
tant as hers. Yet it would 33 
inexcuſable omiſſion in a r 


this nature, were we to paß 
unnoticed the information 
Sir Robert Naunton and 
have given us, that this pi# 
for her own private amt 
tranſſatod one of the tregel 
Euripides from the Grech il 


on. J 
ed, ane 
He 4 
Irſbury, 
0 Prev 
uture, 

N Londe 


PE ICC tar 
have none of them ſpecit®. | 


attempt any account of the! 


4 


F 


ES 


mT Ja reign of this il- 


dura * dus ſovereign, beſides that it 
e uh ar ee the bounds of 
id | ou Fork, would e an act of ab- 
t of 0 ſo > ſuperfluity, as it has been 
pre % and amply executed by 
abou ghicorians of great abilities. 
order all 077 here obſerve, that 
pre cumſtance on which we have 
led 1 be had occaſion to mention her, 
1 teſtimonial among many of 
a5 Wc minence in learning which 
abe aintained, and that the not 
ess perfect miſtreſs of moſt 
80, K Wh living languages, but was 
a: W gually well acquainted with 
Wed ead ones, and converſant with 
_ FM of the ingenious in 
_—_ far remote. . N 
| T TCoUuRT, Ricnard. This 
Ae. nan was an actor as well as 
ated Lo He was born at Tewkſ- 
dy at in Glouceſterſhire, according 
be, £004 (General Hiſtory ot 
he b e p. 149) in 1668. and 
a ved his educationat the Latin 
lies; i. ©, bat town, but having an 
| pioh inclination for the ſtage, he 
m_ from his father's houſe 
1 2 90 een years of age, and joined 


velling company of come- 
then at Worceſter, where, 
ar of being known, he made 
irt appearance in woman's 
hs, in the part of Roxana in 
nder the Great. But this diſ- 
not ſufficiently concealing 
he was obliged to make his 
de from a purſuit that was 
> after him and under the 
arance Of a girl, to proceed 
great expedition to Chipping 
on. Here however being dif- 


S's Play 


EN. Ul 
ſurprit 
is Jl 
catalog 
as it 
no pied 
| woull 
in 4M 
to pab 


ation! l 
1 and ed, and overtaken by his pur- 
is te vas 3 back to 
„ ail bbury, and his father, in or- 


0 prevent ſuch excnrfions for 


tregel utur ſ 2 7 
uu re, ſoon after carried him 


reek ;8 0 
4 5 London, and bound him ap- 
pech 0 ce tyan apothecary in Hatton- 


of the 
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Garden. From this confinement 
Mr. Chetwood, who probably might 
have known him, and perhaps had 
theſe particulars from his own 
mouth, tells us, that he broke 
away, and paſſed two years in Eng- 
land in an itinerant life; though 


Jacob, and Wincop after him, 


ſay that he ſet up in buſineſs, but 
not finding it to ſucceed to his liking. 
quitted it for the ſtage. Be this 
however, as it will, it is certain 
that he went over to Ireland, 
where he met with good ſucceſs on 
the ſtage, from whence he came 
back to London, and was received 
in Drury-Lane theatre. His firſt 


appearance there was in the part of 


Dominic the Spaniſh Fryar, in 


which, although in himſelf but a 
very middling actor, he eſtabliſned 
his character by a cloſe imitation 
of Leigh, who had been very cele- 
brated in it. And, indeed, in this 
and all his other parts, he was 
moſtly indebted for his applauſe to 
his powers of mimickry, in which 
he was inimitable, and which not 
only at times afforded him oppor- 
tunities of appearing a much better 
actor than he really was, but en- 
abling him to copy very exactly 
ſeveral performers of capital me- 
rit, whoſe manner he remembered 
and aſſumed, but alſo by recom- 
mending him to a very numerous 


acquaintance in private life, ſe- 
cured him an indulgencefrom faults 


in his public profeſſion, that he 
might otherwiſe perhaps never 
have been pardoned; among 
which he was remarkable for the 
| erg of that “ pitiful am- 
it ion, as Shakſpeare juſtly ſtiles 
it, and for which he condemns the 


low comedians of his own time, 


of imagining he could help his au- 


thor, and for that reaſon frèquent- 


ly throwing in additions of his 
own, which the author not only 

E 4 . * Ind 
2 


* 
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had never intended, but perhaps 
would have confidered as moſt op- 


poſite to his main intention. 


Eſtcourt, however, as a compa- 
nion, was perfectly entertaining and 
agreeable, and Sir Richard Steele, 
in the Spectalor, records him to have 
been not only a ſprightly wit, but 
a perſon of eaſy and natural polite- 


neſs. In a word, his company was 


extremely courted by every one, 


and his e ſo much ad- 
mired, that perſons of the firſt 
quality frequently invited him to 


their entertainments, in order to 
divert their friends with his drol- 
lery, on which occaſions he con- 
ſtantly received very handſome 
preſents for his company. Among 
others he was a. great favourite 
with the duke of Marlborough, 
and at the time that the famous 
Beef Steak Club was erected, which 
conſiſted of the chief wits and 
greateſt men in the kingdom, Mr. 
Eſtcourt had the office aſſigned him 
of their Providore, and as a mark 
of diſtinction of that honour, he 
uſed, by way of a badge, to wear 
a {mall gridiron of gold, hung 
about his neck with a green ſilk 
ribband. He quitted the ftage 
fome years before his death, which 
happened in 1713, when he was 
interred in the pariſh of St. Paul's 
Covent-Garden, where his brother 


comedian, Joe Haines, had been 


buried a few years beiore. He 
left behind him two dramatic 
ri 
i. Fair Example. C. to. 1706. 
2. Prunella. Interl. 4to. N. D. 
The latter of theſe was only a ri- 


dicule on the abſurdityof the Italian 


operas at that time, in which not 
only the unnatural circumſtance 


was indulged of muſic and har- 


mony attending on all, even the 

moſt agitating paſſions, but alſo 

the very words themfelves which 

were to accompany that muſic, 
"_ 


* 
9 
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* | 
were written in different lr = 2 
according as the performen 
were to ſing them happenet nn 
Italians or Engliſh. "= 
Err REE, Sir Ge ox; WM 
This gentleman, ſo remark, 
his wit and gallantry, fou 
the reigns of Charles 1 
James II. He was deſcend: 
a very good and ancient fai 
Oxford ſhire, and was born i 
the year 1636. It is ſuppoſe 
he received the early part 
education at the univerſity 
Eridge, though it does not ne 
that he made any long r 
there, an inclination for fei 
world having led him to e! 
into France when he ws 
young. On his return, k 
ſome time ſtudied the mu 
laws of this kingdom at oe er! 
inns of court, but finding Wi 
kind of ſtudy too heavy in 
volatile and airy diſpoſition ch a 
1 making but ltd ec 
greſs in it, he ſoon os 0 
pleaſure and the purſuit of ntem 
accompliſhments. _ 
In 1664, he brought on thel 
his Comedy of 7 he Conia fair 
wvenge, or, Love in 4 ub, i 
met with good ſucceſs, andi 


duced him to the intimacy he p- 
earl of Dorſet, with whom, s dow 
as other leading wits, ſuchs us w 
duke of Buckingham, lord cond 
cheſter, Sir Charles Sede nem 


his eafy unreſerved come title 

and happy addreſs rendered be wa 
very great favourite. Theld | 
of this inſpired him to the Thethe 
of a ſtill better Comedy, \ 
4w01'd if ſhe con'd. Thi wit! 
raiſed great expeQations 0 Ime, | 
quent additions to the Pan n he 
of the theatre from ſo abe: fret 
but Mr. Etherege was ter die 
addicted to pleaſure, and i e of 

few incitements from neceſſ red 
him to give any conta! 


& 


* 


ET 


to the Belles Lettres, which 
Wc only the amuſement of a 


t EN 
men 
ene : * 


Nen ed but one play more, and 
ark dun eight years after the 
ur ing one. This was the Man 
es I je, which is perhaps the moſt 


2ended{ t comedy, and contains more 


t {ani real manners of high life 
born ay one the Engliſh ſtage was 
1ppole dorned with. This piece 
Part. dedicated to the beautiful 
rſitych eſs of Vork, in whole ſervice 


not 2 
ng rell 
"1 feel 


10 n was, and who had ſo high 
d for him, that when, on 
ceſſion of king James II. 


m to re to be queen, ſhe pro- 
bis being ſent ambaſſador 
urn, k Hamburgh, and afterwards 
ae nu ion, where he continued 


at one cr his majeſty quitted this 


findung dm. Our author was ad- 
avy it to certain gay extravagan- 
ofition ch as gaming, and a moſt 
ut lg ed indulgence in wine and 
uittel ; and as by the latter of 
fit off ntemperances he had greatly 


ed his countenance (for 


on the iſe he was a handfome man, 


Conici fair, flender and genteel) ſo 
7 ub, former he had greatly im- 
S, And! his fortune; to retrieve 
macy d he paid his addreſſes to a 
hom, 8 idow ; but ſhe being an 
| ſuchs us woman, had determined 
n, lord condefeend to a marriage 
Sede man who could not be- 


conver title on her, on which ac- 


ndered be was obliged to purchaſe 
The 1 hthood. It does not ap- 
0 the! ether he had any iſſue by 
dy, m J; but by Mrs. Barry the 
Thi , with whom he lived for 
tions Mime, he had one daughter, 
e ame he ſettled a fortune of 
1 able ''x thouſand pounds; the 
ras too er died very young. | 
and in e of the writers have ex- 
necelil red the period of Sir 
onſtart FF death, though all ſeem to 


U 
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ſure moments. So that he 


EF 

place it not long after the Revolu- 
tion. Some ſay that on that great 
event he followed his maſter king 
James into France, and died there. 
But the authors of the Biagraphia 
Br:tannica mention a report that 
he came to an untimely death, by 
an unlucky accident at Re tiſbon; 
for that, after having treated ſome 
company with a liberal entertain- 
ment at his houſe there, where he 
had taken his glaſs too freely, and 
being, through his great complai- 


ſance, too forward in waiting on 


his gueſts at their departure, fluſh- 


ed as he was, he tumbled down 


ſtairs, and broke his neck, and fo 
fell a martyr to jollity and ei- 
vility. 

Sir George Etherege ſeems to 
have been perfectly formed for the 
court and age he lived in. By 


— 


the letters which paſſed between 


him and the duke of Buckingham, 
the earl of Rocheſter, and Sir 
Charles Sedley, he appears to have 
been thoroughly a libertine in ſpe- 
culation as well as practice, yet 


poſſeſſed all that elegance of ſen- 


timent, and eaſy affability of ad- 
dreſs, which are ever the charac- 
terifticsof true gallantry, but which 
the libertines of the preſent age 
ſeem to have very little idea of. 
As a writer, he certainly was born 
a poet, and appears to have been 
poſſeſſed of a genius whoſe viva- 
city needed no cultivation; for 
we have no proofs of his having 
been a ſcholar. His works have 
not, however, eſcaped cenſure, on 
account of that licentiouſneſs which 
in the general runs through them, 
which render them dangerous to 
young unguarded minds, and the 


more ſo for the lively and genuine 


wit with which it is gilded over, 
and which has therefore juſtly ba- 
niſhed them from the purity of the 
preſent ſtage. CE, - 

L 3 | lr 
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Sir George left behind him only 


the three dramatic pieces we have 
beſore-mentioned, viz. 


1. Comical Revenge, C. 4to. 1664. 


F. 


> 4 


T\anian, Thomas. All I find 
F mentioned of this author is, 
that he was ſome time one of the 
footmen to king George the ſe- 
cond, when prince of Wales, and 
that he wrote one dramatic piece, 
which was acted without ſucceſs, 
called, 

Trick for Trick. F. 8vo. 1735. 

Fant, SiR FRANCIs, jun. 
Knight of the Bath. This hon- 
ourable author lived in the reign 
of king Charles II. He was grand- 
ſon-to the earl of Weſtmoreland, 
{his father being one of that no- 
bleman's younger ſons) and re- 
ſided for the moſt part at Fulbeck, 
in Lincolnſhire. He was appoint- 
ed, by the duke of Newcaſtle, 
governor, firſt of Doncaſter, and 
afterwards of Lincoln. Langbaine 
gives the higheſt commendations 
of his wit and abilities, and indeed 
other of his contemporaries have 

aid him high compliments, Be- 

* poems, he has left the 
following dramatic pieces, viz. 
1. Love in the Dark. C. 4to. 
3675. / 
2. Sacrifice. T. 4to. 166. 
3. Maſque for lord Rochefter's 
Vulentinian. e 

FansHaw, Sik Ricnasn, 
Bart, This gentleman was the 
tenth and youngeſt ſon of Sir 
Henry Fanſhaw, of Ware Park, in 
Hertfordſhire, (who had heen cre- 
ated a Baronet by king Charles J. 


"= 
8 
. 
* 


„ 


pleated his ſtudies at the u 


| ante = 
3- Man of Mode. . 4'0, 2 


F A 
at the ſiege of Oxford) and H 
to the right honourable Tl 
lord viſcount Fanſhaw. HK 
born in 1607, and receive 
firit rudiments of learning | 
taat famous grammarian and 
tic, Thomas Farnaby, and 


ſity of Cambridge, from wi 


he ſet out on his travels { is 
attainment of farther accony = 
ments, At his return, hi! In 
miſing abilities recommende | { 
to the ſavour of king Char A 
who in the year 1635, ape . 
him reſident at the court of XK 
for the adjuſting of ſome poi * | 
diſpute between the two pole: 1 
On the breaking out of ti fn 
bellion he returned to ll 4 
and attaching himſelf with! "a 
firmneſs to the royal cauſe, bi 1 
intruſted in many very imp 0 
affairs, particularly the M - 1 
ſecretary to the prince of he 
whom he attended in many WW 0 
Journeys, b | of 
In 1645 he was made tre ade 
of the navy under prince kk _ 
which poſt he kept till d th, 1 
1650, when he was create! ted 
ronet, and ſent an envoy put 
dinary to Spain. From tte n 
ing recalled to Scotland, bod 
the king was, he ſerved © veve 
tary of ſtate till the fatal d 15 
Worceſter, in which he v ed 


priſoner, and committed fort 


ſ 


38 
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to cloſe confinement in Lon- 
till at length, on account of 
zealth, he was admitted to 


February 1659, he repaired 
e king at Breda; and return- 
o England at the Reſtoration, 
s expected he would have 
appointed ſecretary of ſtate. 
„ nowever, only made maſ- 
WS r<queits, an honourable and 
Jive employment, and ſfecre- 
for the Latin tongue. 
1661, at which time he was 
of the burgeſſes in parliament 
the univerfity of Cambridge, 
as ſworn a privy counſellor 
Ireland, and ſent firſt as en- 
extraordinary, but afterwards 
wed with a plenipotentiary 
miſſion to the court of Portu- 
where he negotiated a mar- 
between his maſter king 
rles II. and the Infanta Don- 
Catharina, daughter to king 
n VI. Being reealled in 1663, 


) and br 
able 
W. He 
receive 
arning | 
ian and 
, and 0 
the u 
from wi 
avels {0 
accom 
Tn, hib 
unended 


vg (an in February 1664, ſent am- 


a1 or to the court of Madrid, to 
1 1 late a treaty of commerce. 
WO pow ing his reſidence there, king 
__ 3 died, and Sir Richard, avail- 

u himſelf of the minority of his 
Rr, and ſueceſſor, put the finiſh- 
uſe. hand to a peace with Spain, 


ry int 
the tm 
e of 


many ( 


rid. Dec. 6, 1655. Having 
| \ully executed his commiſ- 
b, he was preparing for his re- 
to England, when, on the 


of June 1666, he was ſeized 


ade trel 


_ ladrid with a violent fever, 
boy. ch, on the 26th of the ſame 
, 7 th, the very day he had ap- 
create ted for ſetting out on his jour- 
3 put an end to his valuable 
wg ” ne 59th year of his age. 
= x body being embalmed, was 


veyed by land to Calais, and 
o London, {rom whence, being 
ed to All-hallows church in 


atal bil 
he wf 
ted fort 


as ſworn of the privy council, 


eaty for which was ſigned at 


Y 


1 
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Hertford, his lady añd all his ſur- 
vivipg children attending, it was 
depoſited in the vauitof his father- 
in-law, Sir John Harriſon, by 
who!z e:deit daughter Sir Richard 
had fix ſons and eight daughters, 
of whom however he lef only one 
fon and four daughters behind 
kim, | 
Here it remained till the 18th 


of May, 1671, on which day it 


was removed into the pariſſi church 
of Ware, in the ſaid county, and 
there laid in a new vault made or 
purchaſed on purpoſe for him and 
his family,. over which was erc&ed 
an elegant monument for him and 
his lady; being near the old vault 
where all his anceſtors of Ware 
Park lay interred. 

His general character is very 
. conveyed by the author 
of the ſhort account of his life 
prefixed to his Letters, who ſays 
of him, That he was remark- 
able for his meekneſs, ſincerity, 


„ humanity, and piety, and was 


„ alſo an able ſtateſman and a 
great {cholar, being in particular 
« a compleat maſter of ſeveral mo- 
dern een eſpecially the 


„ Spaniſh, which he ſpoke and 


„wrote with as much advantage 
„as if he had been a native.” 

As to his writings, there are 
few excepting his Letters during 
his embaſſies (and which were not 
publiſhed till 1502, in 8vo) that 
are original. Ihe moſt being 
trarſlations, and written, as it 
ſhould ſeem, by way of amuſement 
and relaxation during his confine- 
ment. One of theſe tranſlations 


is from the Italian of the celebra- 


ted Guarini, the other from the 
Spaniſh of Antonio de Mendoza. 
Their names are as follow: 


1. 11 Paſtor Fido. Paſt. 4to. 
1647. 

2. Querer per ſolo querer. 
of three acts. 4to. 1664. 

L 4 N. B. Te 


Play 
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N. B. To this piece is added 


another, a tranſlation from the 
ſame Spaniſh author, entitled, 
Vie ſtes de Aranjues. 4to. 1670. 

Beides theſe, he tranſlated into 
Latin verſe a paſtoral, written by 
Fletcher, entitled, 

The Faithful Shepherdeſs, 
to which he has prefixed the Ita- 
lian title of, 

4. La Fida Paſtora. 

FaRQUHAR, GEORGE. This 
3 was deſcended from a 
amily of no inconſiderable rank 
in the North of Ireland, his fa- 
ther being a clergyman, and ac- 
cording to ſome, dean of Armagh. 
Our author was born at London- 
derry, in 1678, where he received 
the rudiments of erudition, and 
from whence, as ſfoon as he was 
properly qualified, he was ſent to 
the univerſity of Dublin, in 1694, 
but the modes of ſtudy in that 
place being calculated rather for 


making deep than polite ſcholars, 


and Mr. Farquhar being totally 
averſe to ſerious purſuits, he was 
reckoned by all his fellow ſtudents 
as one of the dulleſt young men in 
the univerſity, and even as a com- 
panion he was thought extremely 
heavy and difagreeable; A late 
writer of his life, who declares 
that he received his information 
from one of Mr. Farquhar's inti- 
mate acquaintance, mentions this 
and the' following circumſtance ; 
that our author having received a 
college exerciſe from his tutor 


upon the miracle of our Saviour's 


walking upon the water, and 
eoming into the hall for examina- 
tion, the next day, it was found 
that he had not brought his exer- 
cife written as the reſt had done; 
at which the leQurer being diſ- 
pleaſed, Farquhar offered to make 
one extempore ; and after con- 
ſidering ſome time, he obſerved, 
that he thought it no great miracle, 


* 


dence and timidity, or wiz 


the Spaniſh generals, Mr. fe 
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ſince the man that is born 9 
hanged, &c. The impiety of 
reply quite extinguiſhed 2 
approbation which he ex 
from its wit, and he was ac 
ingly next fitting expelled in WY 
uſual form, tanquam pe ſtilenta il 
facietatis, On this event he 
gaged himfelf to Mr. Aihbury, 
manager of the Dublin th» 

and was ſoon introduced a 
ſtage. In this ſituation he lM 
tinued no longer than part «i 
ſeaſon, nor made any very ff 
ſiderable figure. For though Wl 
perſon was ſufficiently in hi; WW 
vour, and that he was poſſe 
the requiſites of a ſtrong retenhi 
memory, a juſt manner of {pi 
ing, and an eaſy and elegant WM 
portment, yet his natural ai 


CE 


uſually termed the fag 
which he was never able to oli 
come, added to a thin in{uficll 
of voice, were ſtrong bars nt 
way of his ſucceſs, more eſpeti 
in tragedy. However, notyi 
ſtanding theſe e e b 
not improbable, as from his u 
able private behaviour he wan 
much eſteemed, and had n# 

met with the leaſt repulſe ny 
the audience in any of hi! 
formances, that he might k 
continued much Jonger on! 
ſtage, but for an accident wil 
determined him to quit it u 
ſudden; for being to play then 
of Guyymar in Dryden's India! 
peror, who kills Vaſquez, on 


quhar, by ſome miſtake, to 
real ſword inſtead of a foi) on 
ſtage with him, and in tie! 
gagement wounded his bro 
tragedian, who acted Yaſqus! 
ſo dangerous a manner, that.! 
though it did not prove mortal} 
was a long time before he rec 
ed it; and the conſideratio 
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rn 90 7 | Mital conſequences that might 
ty of WS enſued, wrought ſo ſtrongly 
d aur author's humane diſpoſi- 
eme that he took up a reſolution 
as ac r to go on the ſtage again, or 
ed in it himſelf to the poſſibility of 


„ 
eiu ne 


another miſtake. : 
it he aus did Mr. Farquhar quit 
bury, lage, at a period of life when 
1 th have even attempted to go 
:d o.. for at this juncture he could 
| he have been much more than 
art of nteen years of age, ſince ſome 
ver) RS afterwards, when Mr. Wilks, 
hong g engaged again to Drury 
in hie theatre, left Dublin, Mr. 
o!ſele uhar accompanied him to 
retention; and this event happened 
of ter than in the year 1666, at 
egant rh time he was but eighteen. 
ural e his abilities and agreeable 


eſs met with conſiderable en- 
agement, and in particular re- 
mendtd him to the patronage 
he earl of Orrery, who gave 
4 lieutenant's commiſſion in 
pwn regiment, then in Ireland, 
h he held ſeveral years, and 


- wiz 
Rage-t 
e to oli 
{ſuffice 
bars Int 
> eſpeci 


notyil 


ages, is military capacity conſtantly 
n 5 1 ved without reproach, giving 
e wan any occaſions proofs of great 
had e ery and conduct. | 


ulſe f t theſe were not all the per- 


f his ons which appeared in Mr. 
ght h quhar ; and Mr. Wilks, who 
r on! knew his humour and abili- 
lent wil and was convinced that he 
lit it lid make a much more con- 
ay thep ous figure as a dramatic wri- 
Indian chan as a theatrical performer, 
ez, ON Tr ceaſed his ſolicitations on 
Mr. a head, till he had prevailed on 
ke, wal do undertake a comedy, which 
foil on ompleated and brought on the 
in the 211 1608, This was his Lowe 
is boat © Porte, a comedy, which, 
Vaſque, sh written by its author when 
„ that. r twenty years of age, yet 
mori 'ns ſuch a variety of inci- 
1e rec and character, and ſuch a 


eratio WWE "tlineſs of dialogue, as muſt 
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convince us, that even then he 
had a very conſiderable knowledge 
of the world, and a very clear 
judgment of the manners of man- 
kind ; and the ſucceſs of it, even 
notwithſtanding that Mr. Wilks, 
the town's great favorite in come-- 
dy, had no part in it, was equal 
to its deſert. Whether this play 
made 1ts appearance before or af. 
ter he received his commiſſion, 
does not ſeem very clear, but it is 
evident that his military avoca- 
tions did not check his dramatic 
talents, but on the contrary rather 
improved them, ſince in many of 
his plays, more eſpecially in his 
Recruiting Officer, he has admira- 
bly availed himſelf of the obſerva- 
tions of life and character, which 
the army was able ſo amply to 
ſupply him with. And with ſuch 
an eaſy pleaſantry, and yet ſo ſe- 
vere a critical juſtice, has he rallied 
the foibles, follies, and vices, even 
of thoſe characters that he might 


have been ſuppoſed the moſt par- 


tial to, that it has been obſerved, 
if he had not been himſelf an 


Iriſhman and an officer, 1t would 


have been almoſt impoſſible for 
him to have avoided the reſent- 
ments which would probably have 
fallen on him for the liberty he 
has taken in ſome of his pieces 
with the charaQters of ſome of the 
gentlemen of the army, as well as 


with thoſe of a neighbouring king- 


dom. 

The ſucceſs of his firſt play eſ- 
tabliſhed his reputation, and en- 
couraged him to proceed, and the 
winter ſeaſon of the jubilee year 
1703, gave the public his favourite 
play of the Conflant Cuuple, in 
which the gay airy humour thrown 
into the character of Sir Harry 
Wildair, were ſo well ſuited to 
Mr. Wilks's talents, that they gave 
him ſuch an opportunity of exer- 
tion, as greatly heightened his re- 

| putation 
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putation with the public, and in 
great meaſure repaid thoſe acts of 
triendſhip which he had ever be- 
ſtowed on Mr. Farquhar. This 
piece was played fifty-three nights 
in the firſt ſeaſon, and has juſtly 
continued in high eſteem ever 
fince. The following year pro- 
Auced a ſequel to it; which, 
though much the moſt indifferent 
of all his plays, yet met with to- 
lerable ſucceſs, and indeed with 
much better than the comedy of 
the Incon/lant, which he gave to 
the public next year, viz. in 1702, 
and which vaſtly excelled it in 
oint of intrinſie merit. But the 
Eure of the laſt mentioned piece 
was entirely owing to the inunda- 
tion of foreign entertainments of 
muſic, ſinging, dancing, &c. which 
at that time broke in upon the 
Engliih ſtage in a torrent, ſeemed 
with a magical infatuation at once 
to take poſſeſhon of Britiſh taſte, 
and occaſioned a total neglect of 
the more valuable and intrinfic 
productions of our own country- 
men. | 
This htttediſcouragement, how- 
ever, did not put a ſtop to our 
author's ardor for the entertain- 
ment of the public, fince we find 
him ſtill writing till almoſt the 
hour of his death; his Beaux Strata- 
gem having been produced during 
his laſt illneſs, and his death hap- 
pening during the run of it. I 
mall in this place compleat my 
account of his plays, by giving an 
entire liit of them, as follows: 

1. Love and a Bottle, C. 4to. 
1699. | 

2. Conſtant Couple. C. to. 1700. 
3. Sir Harry Wildair. C. 4to. 
1701. 

4. Inconſtunt. C. 4to 1702. 

3. Stage Coach. F. (aſſiſted by 
Motteux.) gto. 1705. | 
6. Reeruting Officer. C. 4to. 
1706. | py 


lady who poſſeſſed every attract 
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7. Twin Rivals. C. 10, % 
8. Beaux Stratagem. C. 
1707. .4 
As it has been generally imggn 1 
that in all his heroes, he hu 
tended to ſketch out his n 
racter, it is reaſonable 1, wlll 
jecture that his own charatr il 
have borne a ſtrong reſembaa 


that of thoſe heroes; wha n 2 
general a ſet of young, ca, ii as 
kith ſparks, guilty of ſome wid all 
nefles and follies, but at the wi my 
time bleſſed with parts and vl % s 
ties, and adorned with cou 3 
and honour. It is not ther 3 
to be wondered that from the Jot 
letters of his which are cxtaniif he 
print, we find him flrongly A: ... 
ceptible of the tender pa ni. 
and at the ſame time treating ili * 
wath great vivacity and La om. 
His warmeſt attachment, hoe rue 
appears to have been to her W Iinat 
he conſtantly ſtiles his dear at 
hope, who is ſuppoſed to hae H ume 
the celebrated Mrs. Oldfield. Mme 


is it at all wonderful, tht! A 7M 
ſhould find his heart engaged vl 


both of perſon and converlaty 
and to whoſe excellence in her 
feſſion he owed much of tbe ſi 
ceſs of his pieces; nor that! 
ſhould entertain a very pecul 
regard for a ee gentleman! 
wit, ſpirit, and gallantry, toni 
firſt notice of her ſhe ſtood 
debted for being on the ſnl 
all, and whoſe dramatic lab .:_. 
afterwards afforded her many 
py opportunities of recommei 
ing herſelf to the public favour 


it. And now, as I have fene 


ed this lady, it may not bea leng 
to explain the hint throw" ht 
above, that it was wholly 0 r to. 
to captain Farquhar that ſhe 8 Whi 
came an actreſs, which u. ction 
conſequence of the follows 3 van 


cident. | 
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ntleman dining one day 
3 who kept the Mitre 
ern in St. James's Market, 
i Miſs Nancy reading a play 
ad the bar. This drew his 
tion to liſten for a time, when 
vas ſo pleaſed with the proper 
has and agrecable turn the 
to each character, that he 
re the girl was cut out for the 
W- As ihe had always expreſſed 
inclination ſor that way of life, 
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: the (on: cfire of trying her fortune 
my ber mother, on this en- 
h cou ragement, the next time ſhe 
t thereh 


captain Vanbrugh (afterwards 
John), who had a great reſpect 
the family, acquainted him 


"mM the{ 
2 extant 


onely li : Wh captain Farqubar's opinion; 
D paſo wich he defired to know whe- 
_ WE: her bent was moſt to tragedy 
nd jeg 


Miſs being called in, 
ormed him, that her principal 
lination was to the latter, hav- 
x at that time gone through all 
umont and Fleicher's comedies, 
he play the was reading when 
ain Farquhar dined there, hav- 
x been the Scornful Lady. Cap- 
nVanbrugh ſhortly after recom- 


comedy. 
; howen! + 7 


her win 
dear þ 
have bt 
field. 
„ that! 
raged 
attrach 


"ow ended her to Mr. Chriſtopher 
n ** ch, who took her into the houſe 
* ; the allowance of fifteen ſhillings 


week. However, her agree- 
le figure and ſweetneſs of voice 
on gave her the preference, in 
e opinion of the whole town, to 
| the young actreſſes of that 
e; and the duke of Bedford, in 


y pecull 
tleman! 
ton 
ſtood i 
e ſtage 
ic labol 
many bi 
„ommen 
favourt 
p ment 
t be ul 
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Mr. Rich in her favour, he in- 
ntly raiſed her to twenty ſhillings 


dſalary gradually encreafed, till 
length they both attained that 
bt which her merit entitled 
tO, | 


tions with this lady extended 


b dis not my intention bere to 
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Wrticular, being pleaſed to ſpeak 


week. After which her fame 


Whether Mr. Farquhar's con- 


kyand the limits of mere friend- 
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enquire. But of what kind ſoever 
they were, it 1s evident they did 
not long interfere with any more 
regular engagement; for in 1703 
capt. Farquhar was married, and 
according to general report to a 
lady of a very good fortune; but 
in this particular the captain and 


the public were both alike miſ- 


taken; for the real fact was, that 
the lady, who in truth had no for- 
tune at all, had fallen fo violently 
in love with onr author, that, de- 


termined to have him at any rate, 
and judging, perhaps very juſtly, 


that a gentleman of his volatile 


and diſſipated humour would not 


eafily be drawn into the matrimo- 


nial cage, without the bait of ſome 
very conſiderable advantage to al- 
jure him to it, ſhe contrived to 
have it given out that ſhe was poſ- 


ſeſſed ol a large fortune; and find- 


ing means afterwards to let Mr. 
Farquhar know her attachment to 
him, the united powers of intereſt 
and vanity perfectly got the better 
of his paſſion for liberty, and they 
were united in the hymeneal bands: 
But how great was his diſappoint- 
ment, when he found all his pro- 
ſpeQs overclouded ſo early in life 


(tor he was then no more than four 


and twenty), by a marriage from 


which he had nothing ro expect 
but an annual increaſe of family. 
and an enlargement of expence in 
conſequence oi it far beyond what 
his income would ſupport ! Yet to 


his immortal honour be it record 


ed, though he found himſelf thus 
deceived in a mott eſſential parti- 
cular, he never once was known to 


upbraid bis wife for it, but ge- 


nerouſly forgave an impoſition 


which love for him alone had urg- 


ed her to, and even behaved ta 
her with all the tenderneſs and 
delicacy of the maſt indulgent 
buſþagd. | 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Farquhar, however, did not 
very long enjoy the happineſs ſhe 
had purchaſed by this ſtratagem; 
For the circumſtances that attend- 
ed this union were in ſome reſpect 
perhaps the means of ſhortening 
the period of the captain's life. 
Finding himſelf conſiderably in- 
volved in debt in conlequence of 
their increafing family, he was in- 
duced to make application to a cer- 
tain noble courtier, who had fre- 
quently profeſſed the greateſt 
friendſhip for him, and given him 
the ſtrongeſt aſſuranees of intended 
ſervices. This pretended patron 
repeated his former declarations, 
but expreſſing much concern that 
he had nothing at prefent imme- 
diately in his power, adviſed him 
to convert his commiſſion into 
money to anſwer his preſent occa- 
fions, and aſſured htm that in a 
very ſhort time he would procure 
another for him. Farquhar, who 
could not bear the thoughts of his 


wife and family being m diftreſs, 


and was therefore ready to lay hold 
on any expedient for their relief, 


followed this piece of advice, and 


fold his commiſſion ; but to his 
great mortification and diſappoint- 
ment found, on a renewal of his 
application to this inhuman noble- 


man, that he had either entirely 


forgotten, or had never intended 
to perform, the promiſe he had 
made him. This diſtracting fruſ- 
tration of all his hopes fixed itfelf 
ſo ſtrongly on our author's mind, 
that it ſoon brought on him a ſure, 
though not a very ſudden declen- 
Ron of nature, which at length car- 
ried him off the ftage of life 1n 
the latter end of April 170), be- 
fore he could well be ſaid to have 
run half his courfe, being not 


quite thirty years of age when he 


died. 
Notwithſtanding the ſeveral dif- 
appointments and vexations which 
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7 _ ny it 
this gentleman met with duriy his 
jhort ftay in this tranſitory wy 
nothing ſeems to have been on 
to overcome the readineſs Wi 
genius, or the eaſy good-nat is p 
his diſpoſition ; for he beyan oi: ua. 


finiſhed his well-known Cone! 
of the Beaux Stratagem in 1 
fix weeks, during his laſt id 
notwithſtanding that he, for 1 wit 
part of the time, was extrem 
{enfible of the approaches of du 
and even foretold what acm 
happened, viz. that he ſhould 8 
before the run of it was o 
Nay, in ſo calm and manly am 
ner did he treat the expectatiui 
that fatal event, as even to 
able to exerciſe his wonted pt 
ſantry on the very ſubject. ll 
while his play was in rehearſal, 
friend Mr. Wilks, who frequen 
viſited him during his illneſe, off 
ſerving to him that Mrs, Olaf 
thought he had dealt too fre 
with the character of Mrs. Sulk 
in giving her to Archer, with! 
ſuch a proper divorce as might 
a ſecurity for her honour, nn 
replied the author, with bi «ii 
cuſtomed vivacity, I will, if | 
pleaſes, ſalve that immediately, ll 
etting a real d vorce, marrying H 
myſelf, and giving her my bind H | 
hie Nhall be areal widow in lee 
a fortnight. But nothing can vl 
a more perfect idea of that dil 
tion T have hinted at in him, Mal 
the very laconic but expreſſive 
Jet which Mr. Wilks found al 
his death among his papers dirt 
ed to himſelf, and which, 1 
eurjoſity in its kind, I cannot! 
frain from giving to my readen 
it was as follows: | 


ere. 


n 


% Dear Bob, 

„ have not any thing to [el 

* thee to perpetuate my men 
but two belplef girls; look vp! 


„% them ſometimes, and ns 
y | 
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| that was, to the laſt moment 

luring be life, thine ' © - 

. 3 4 George Fatquhar.” 
been onld it be doing juſtice to 
1; of RW il ks's memory not to obſerve 
nat bis place, that he paid the moſt 
e ua] regard to the requeſt of 
Cone bing friend, by ſhewing them 
in act of regard, and whenthey 
lt nme fit to be put out into the 
for gn a, procured a benefit for each 


em for that purpoſe. 


-xt renal : ; 
of Mr. Farquhar's family, his 
aqui died in circumſtances of the 
ould oft indigence; one of his 
vas ol tiers was married to a low 


ſman, and died ſoon after; 
other was living in 1764, in 
nindigent circumſtances, with- 


ly am 
Cation, : 


en to | 
ted po”) knowledge of refinement 
ect. rr in ſentiments or expreſſion; 


ſeemed to take no pride in her 
er's, fame and was in every 
ect fitted to her humble ſitua- 


earſal, hl 
requenh 
Ineis, ol 


„Olde 

27 bis character as a man, we 
. Suan account of himſelf in a 
„ withy e which he calls The Pidure. 
might writer, the opinions of cri- 
zur, have been various ; the ge- 


, character which has been 


th bis oil . nen 

1!, if of his comedies is, that the 
lac, eſs of moſt of them far exceed- 
ige author's expectations; that 


as particularly happy in the 
ce of his ſubjeQs, which he 
ys took care to adorn with a 
t variety of characters and in- 


bond H 
Fn 
| canp 
at ditpo 


him, th ss; that his ſtile is pure and 
-<fſive FP <-cted, his wit natural and 
und at ing, and his plots generally 
ers dirt contrived. But then, on the 
ich, 41 rary, it has been objected, that 


a5 too hafty in his productions; 
bis works are looſe, though 
ed not ſo groſsly libertine as 
Wc of ſome other wits of his 
chat his imagination, though 


annot! 
readeſ 


5 to lex „ was capable of no great 
"nemo ess, and his wit, though paſſa- 
ook pot ſuch as would gain ground 
think d 
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on conſideration. In a word, be 
ſeems to have been a man ofa 
genius rather ſprightly than great, 
rather flowing than ſolid ; his cha- 
racters are natural, yet not over 
ſtrongly marked, nor peculiarly 
heightened ; yet, as it is apparent 
he drew his obſervations from thoſe 


he converſed with, and formed ali 


his portraits from nature, it is more 
than probable, that if he had lived 
to have gained a more general 
knowledge of liſe, or his circum- 
ſtances had not been ſo ſtraitened 
as to prevent his mingling with 
perſons of rank, we might have 
ſeen his plays embelliſhed with 
more finiſhed characters, and a- 
dorned with a more poliſhed dia- 
logue. 

On the whole, however, his 
pieces are very entertaining, and 
almoſt all of them, after near ſour- 
ſcore years have paſſed over them, 
are ſtill ſome of the greateſt fa- 
vourites of the public. His Tavirz 
Rivals has been conſidered by the 


critics as his moſt perfect, regular, 


and finithed play, yet 1t 1s far from 
ſtanding in the ſame rank of pre- 


ference with the audience, which 


is one inſtance among many that 
{ſerve to evince that the art of 
pleaſing in dramatic writings, and 
more eſpecially in comedy, fre- 
quently depends on a certain hap- 


pineſs, which cannot be reduced 


within the limits of any didactie 
rules or critical inveſtigation. _ 
FenToNn, ELIIAH. This gen- 
tlemau was the youngeſt of twelve 
children, and was born at a town 
called Shelton, near Newcaſtle un- 
der Lane, in Staffordſhire, in which 
county are ſeveral families of the 
name of Fenton, all of whom are 
branches from the ſame original 
ſtock, which was a very ancient 


and honourable one. Nor had he 


leſs right to boaſt of the antiquity 
of his family on the femgle fide, 


his 
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FE 
his mother being lineallydefcended 


from one Mare, who was an of- 


ficer in Willtam the Conqueror's 
army. All the writers of his life 
are ſilent as to the date of his birth, 
but agree that he was intended 


For the miniſtry, to prepare him for 


which he was ſent to the univerſity 
of Cambridge, and entered of Jeſns 
College, where he took the degree 
of batcheler of arts in 1704. Here 
however he embraced principles 
very oppoſite to the government, 
whereby he became diſqualified for 
the taking orders. Soon after his 
quitting the univerſity, he was en- 


tertaired by the ear} of Orrery as 


his ſecretary ; but how long he 
continued in that office does not 
clearly appear. He was at one 
period an uſſier to a country ſchool, 
and probably was aſſiſted by his 
eldeſt brother, who had an eſtate 
of a thouſand pounds per annum, 
and to whom he conſtantly paid 
a yearly viſit. Certain, however, 
it is, that he was a man of great 


* 


humanity and tenderneſs, and of a 


moſt affable and genteel behaviour, 
which qualities, joined to his great 
good ſenfe and literary abilities, 
highly endeared him to all who 


knew him, and more eſpecially to 


his relations, by whom he was 
greatly careſſed. 


His life, not being intermingled 
with many affairs of public buſineſs, 


was like that of moſt ſtudious men, 


very barren of incident. It was, 
however, bleft with an uninter- 
rupted calm, which he enjoyed till 
the inevitable ftroke deprived the 
world of him and his virtues, on 


the 13th of July, 1730. He died, 


and was buried at Eaſt Hampftead 
Park, near Oakingham in Berk- 


hire, leaving behind him the fame 


fair reputation he had carried with 
him through lite. In Thort, he 
was perhaps the very happieſt man 


among the whole extenfive num- 


F E f 
ber we ſhall have occaſion) tl 
tion in the courſe of thi; i 
He had that good fortune will 


rarely befals authors, of H 4 | 
his merits acknowledged RE 
ſpeed during his life-time, i : 
out having laid himſelf oi 
jealouſy or malevolence ei 
brother writers. And 2, iii * 
living, he enjoyed the frier 
| ble 
Mr. Pope, fo after death le AAP. 
ceived rom that poet the tr Ti 
of a very elegant epitaph, wi 2 
to be found in Mr. Pope's wil *a 
and which more ſtrongly hn. 
rizes the goodneſs of the peiehi:;. 
was written upon, than allt 66 
could add on this occaſion, brat 
poſſibly do. al 
Mr. Fenton wrote many p kan 
but only one dramatic pieces. 
is entitled, | t 2 
Mariamne, T. Svo. 172 h 1 
Thie, however, met with per irt 
as much applauſe as any pus 
had appeared for many ye: ed 
before and after it; and Mid 
much more than could be end ap 
under the diſadvantageouscn » 8}, 
ſtances that attended on its fit mY 
pearance. For, in conſeqn d of 
of the ill-behaviour of the ing 
gers of Drury-Lane theatre, eem 
notwithſtanding repeated pm e ant 
to the contrary, had delayedi on 
ing it on far three or four tot, 
together, he was induced, a barl 


deed adviſed by his friend, Miedie 
ry it to the theatre in Lud not 
Inn Fields, where he w: ; 
that his intereſt ſhould be fl ofe e 


ſupported ; and indeed the wea 
miſes were amply performed both 
although that theatre wi: "Mecoy 
entirely out of favour BR en 
town, which in general? older 
by caprice and faſhion ae it c 
for a long time beſore, then able 
gers had ſcarcely ever 0 ſhed. 


to defray their charges, Win ab 


quently had acted to audi 


f F 


ſon b 7 pounds, the merit of 
| this v A „ ce not only brought crowd 
tune es for ſeveral nights toge- 
of i but ſeemed by fo doing to 
ged a hay ined the current of public 
time, into a new channel, from 
f open Mt during the exiſtence of that 
e Even g *. 4 it never after 10 totally 


d as, 1 
friendfy by 
cath K 
the tf 
ph, ud 
ope's wii 
Fly chin : 
the peng 
an a] 
*caſione 


ed, as it had done for a con- 
ble while before. 
e following remark of Mr. 


ir to Mr. Fenton as a poet, that 
cht not to he omitted at the 
ifion of this ſhort account of 
he excellence of our 
oatic writers is by no means 
a to that of the great men 
many Vo have produced in other 
piece s. Theatric genius lay dor- 
'q nt after Shakſpeare; waked 
. 172). WW ſome bold and glorious, 
with pen 
ny pla 
Y Years 
fr ind 
be ewt 


eousch 


Wous flights in Dryden; re- 
ed in Otway; maintained a 
cid pleaſing kind of dignity 


e Shore, It trod in ſublime 


On it | claſſic fetters in Cato, but was 
conlequ d of nature, or the power of af- 
F the nal ting the paſſions. In Southern 
heatre, eemed a genuine ray of na- 
ted prod e and Shakſpeare; but fall- 
elayedit on an age ſtill more Hot- 


r four Wot, was ſtifled in thoſe groſs 


iced, VIS barbarous productions, tragi- 
ends, 1Wedies. It turned to tune- 
in Lud nonſenſe in the Mourning 
25 i de; grew ſtark mad in Lee; 
d be Hole cloak, a little the worſe 
-d the wear, fell on Young; yet 
formed both was ſtill a poet's cloak. 
Was (i 


recovered its ſenſes in Hughes 


ur wu Fenton, who were afraid it 
aud relapſe, and accordingly 
n ait down with a timid, but 
e, then able hand—and then it lan- 


er deen 
ges, Ml 
audit 


hed, We have not mounted 
un above the two laſt.“ 
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e wWelpole, in the poſtſcriptto 
is b Perious Mother, does ſo much 


irregular, and often ridi- 


Rowe, and even ſhone in his 


NI 
FE RRERS, EpwARD. Was of a 
good family at Baldeſley Clenton, in 


Warwickſtüre, but the name of 
the particular place where he was 


born, or that of the houſe in 
Oxford where he was educated, 


. are circumſtances unknown. It is, 


however, certain, that he conti- 
nued there ſeveral years; and 


when he left the univerſity, had 


written ſeveral jtragedies and co- 
medies, or interludes, all which 
gave the king ſo much good re- 
creation, that, as Puttenham ſays, 
he had thereby many good re- 
wards ; and he further adds, that 
for fuch things as he hath ſeen of his 


writing, and of the writingof I homas ' 


Sackvile, they deſerve the price, &C. 
He probably died 1564. None of 
his plays have reached'the preſent 
times. 

FIELD, Na TrHANUIEL. This 
author lived in the reign of king 
James I. and king Charles I. and 
on the authority of Roberts the 


player, in his anfwer to Pope, is 


ſuppoſed to be the ſame Nathaniel 


Field, whoſe name is joined with 


thoſe of Heming, Burbage, Con- 
del, &c. 


before the folio edition 
of Shakſpeare's works, and alſo in 


the Dramatis Per ſonæ prefixed to 


the Cynthia's Revels of Ben Jonſon. 


I have, however, ſome ſuſpicion 


that this is a miſtake, and that 
the preſent author was a perſon.of 
the ſame name who was fellow 
of New-College, Oxford, in the 
year 1635, and not Field tne player. 


He wrote two dramatic pieces, 


whoſe titles are as follow: 


1. Woman is a Weather-Cock, C. 
4to. 1612. ET 
2. Amends for Ladies. C. to. 


1618. 


Befides theſe, he was concerned - 


with Maſſinger in the writing of 
a very good play, called, 
. The Fatal Dowry, 4to. 1632. 
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on which two authors ſince have 
formed the ground-work of their 


reſpective tragedies, viz. Mr. 
Rowe, that of his Fair Penitent, 
and Aaron Hill one of which he 
left behind him unfiniſhed, by the 
title of the Inſolwent; or, Filial 
Pity. | 

I have not. been able to trace 
the juſt period either of the birth 
or death of this author, | 
FiELDIN G, HENRY. This well- 
known and juſtly celebrated wri- 
ter of our own time, was born at 
 Sharpham Park in Somerſetſhire, 
April 22, 1507. His father, Ed- 
mund Fielding, Eſq; who was a 
younger ſon of the earl of Denbigh, 
was in the army, and towards the 
cloſe of king George Is reign, or 
the acceſſion of George II. was 
promoted to the rank of a lieute- 
nant-general. His mother was 
daughter to judge Gould, and 
aunt to the preſent Sir Henry 
Gould, one of the judges of the 
CommonPleas. This lady; beſides 
our author, whoſeems to have been 


her firſt born, had another ſon 


and four daughters. And, in con- 
ſequence of his father's ſecond 
marriage, Mr. Fielding had ſix 
half brothers, all of whom are 
dead, except the preſent Sir John 
Fielding, now in the commiſſion of 
the peace for the counties of Mid- 
dleſex, Surry, Eſſex, and the li- 
berties of Weſtminſter. | 
Our author received the firſt 
rudiments of his education at 
home, under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Oliver, for whom he ſeems to 
have had no very great regard, as 
he is ſaid to have deſigned a por- 
trait of his character in-the very 
humorous, yet deteſtable one, of 
pariſon Trulhber, in his Foſep/ 
Andrews. When taken from un- 
der this gentleman's charge, be 
was removed to Eton-School, where 


be had an opportunity of culti- 
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Charles Hanbury Willa 


were not the only advan 


F 1 


vating a very early int, 
friendſhip with ſeveral, , 8. 
terwards became the fir; al 

in the kingdom, ſuch as H 
tleton, Mr. Fox, Mr, 1,8 


who ever through life ri 
warm regard for him, ai 


reaped at ithat great ſui 
education; for by an afliduy 
plication to ſtudy, and th 
ſeſſion of ſtrong and peculiay 
he became, before he 
ſchool, uncommonly verl{i 


Greek authors, and a perk £ 
ter of the Latin clafſic, | at 
accompliſhed, at about ei ha 
years of age he left Ft, tw 
went to Leyden, where he. 
under the moſt celebtatedoi pi: 
for about two years, at the 1 es, 
ration of which time, then i y { 
tances from England not u ro [ed 
ſo regularly as at firſt, he wW me 
ged to return to London, n, 
In ſhort, general Field wh 
mily being very greatly n). 
by his ſecond marriage, ae + 
ſeen from what we have fai ee. 
it became impoſſible for ram 
make ſuch appointments rin 
his eldeſt ſon, as he cou his 
wiſhed ; his allowance was M8 7 
fore either very ill paid, ore h. 
ly neglected. This unhapp p 
tion foon produced all the il rt 
ſequences which could arifl ſix 
poverty and diſſipation. 1Wouſ 

Ted of a ſtrong conſtitution, i | 
ly imagination, and a di en. 
naturally but little formed tio 
nomy, he found himſelf Mi t al 
maſter, in a place where the! „ be 
tations to every expenſive pt and 
are numerous, and the nes L CO 
ratifying them eaſily att | ha 
p rom this unfortunately We n 
ſituation ſprung the ſourceol me! 
misfortune or uneaſineſs tld 12 
di 


Fielding afterwards felt * We. 


FJ 
He very ſoon found that his 


*F 8 I Es were by no means ade - 
60 the frequent draughts 
on him from the conſe- 


lr. þ es of the briſk career of diſ- 
illan n which he had launched 
fe n Vet as diſagreeable impreſ- 
. never continued long upon 
(van nd, but only on the _— 
leu bim to ſtruggle throug 


aid #culties with the greater 
nd th and magnanimity, he flat- 
culiary himſelf that he ſhould find 
he |« ources in his wit and 1nven- 


ver{e 
. peril 
atlics, Wl 
out e 
t En, 


cre he 


and accordingly commenced 
for the ſtage in the year 
at which time be had not 
than attained the completion 
twentieth year. | 

firſt attempt in the Drama 


ated ci piece called Love in ſeveral 
at thet es, which, though it imme- 
e, then y ſucceeded the Jong and 

not < Jed run of the Provoked Huſ- 
, he ws met with a favourable re- 
don. In, as did likewiſe his ſecond 


Fielding which came out in the fol- 
atly han year, and was entitled, T he 
ge, an Beau. He did not how- 
ve ſaidal ect with equal ſucceſs in all 
> for l ramatic works, for he has 
ments u rrinted in the title-page of 
e coull his Farces, as it was damned 
ce 1a Teatre-Royal, Drury-Lane; 
aid, or Mc himſelf informs us, in the 
mhapp preface to his Miſcellanies, 
all the il r the Wedding Day, though 
ald arie i fix nights, his profits from 
tion. ouſe did not exceed fifty 
itution, 05. Nor did a much better 

a dia end on ſome of his earlier 
rmed fot ctions, ſo that, though it was 
mſelf bv t always to write from ne- 
here te be would probably, not- 
>n{ive ending his writings, have la- 


the muß continually under that ne- 


ſily tag had not the ſeverity of the 
nately pl and the malice of his ene- 
ſourceold met with a noble alleviation 
ſineſs thi Ne patronage of ſeveral per- 


ſelt 1 ; | Mtinguiſhed rank and cha- 
WV 
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1 
racter, particularly the late dukes 
of Richmond and Roxburgh, John 
duke of Argyle, the firſt lord 
Lyttelton, &c. the laſt- named of 
which noblemen, not only by his 
friendſhip ſoftened the rigour of 
our author's misfortunes while he 
lived, but alſo by his generous ar- 
dour has vindicated his character 
and done juſtice to his memory 
after death. | 
About fix or ſeven years, after 
Mr. Fielding's commencing a wri- 
ter for the ſtage, he fell in love 
with and married one Miſs Crad- 
dock, a young lady from Saliſbury, 
oſſeſſed of a very great ſhare of 
3 and a fortune of about 
fifteen hundred pounds: and about 
the ſame time his mother dying, 
an eſtate at Stower, in Dorſetſhire, 
of ſomewhat better than two hun- 
dred pounds per annum, came into 
his poſſeſſion. With this fortune, 
which, had it been conducted with 
prudence and economy, might 
have ſecured to him a ſtate of in- 
dependence for life, and with the 
helps it might have derived from 
the productions of a genius unin- 
cumbered with anxieties and per- 
22 might have even afforded 
im an affluent income: with this 
J ſay, and a wife whom he was 
fond of to diſtraction, and for 
whoſe ſake he had taken up a re- 
ſolution of bidding adieu to all the 
follies and intemperances to which 
he had addicted himſelf in that 
ſhort but very rapid career of a 
town life which he had run, he 
determined to retire to his country 
ſeat, and there reſide entirely. 
Bat here, in ſpite of this pru- 
dent reſolution, one folly only took 


place of another, and family pride 


now brought on him all the in- 
conveniencies in one place, that 
has, diſſipation and libertiniſm 
ad done in another, The in- 
come he poſſeſſed, though ſuffi- 
M cient 
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cient for eaſe, and even ſome de- 
gree of elegance, yet was in no 
degree adequate to the ſupport of 
either luxury or ſplendour. Yet, 
fond of figure and magnificence, 
he incumbered himfelf with a large 
retinue of ſervants, and his natu- 
ral turn leading him to a fondneſs 
for the delighis of ſociety and con- 
vivial mirth, he threw wide open 
the gates of hoſpitality, and ſuf- 
fered his whole patrimony to be 
devoured up by hounds, horfes, 
and entertainments, In ſhort, in 
leſs than three years, from the 
mere paſſion of being eſteemed a 
man of great fortune, he reduced 
himſelf to the diſpleaſing ſituation 
of having no fortune at all ; and 
through an'ambition of maintain- 
ing an open houſe for the recep- 
tion of every one el/e, he ſoon found 
himſelf without a habitation which 
he could call his own. In a word, 
by a defire, as Shakſpeare ex- 
preſſes it,. 


—of fhewing a more fevelling 
oft 


Than his faint means awould grant 
continuance, 

he was, in the courſe of a very 
Mort period, brought back to the 
fame unfortunate ſituation, which 
he had before experienced; hut 
with this aggravation to it, that 
he could now have none of thoſe 
reſources in future to Took forward 
to, which he had thus mdifcreetly 
Iaviſhed. He had undermined his 
own ſupports, and had now no- 
thing but his oven abilities to de- 
pend on for the recovery of what 
he had ſo wantonly thrown from 
him, an eaſy competence. Not 
diſcouraged, however, he deter- 
mined 'to exert his beſt abilities, 
betook himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy 
of the law, and after the cuſto- 
mary time of probation at the 
Temple, was called to the bar, and 
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in it, had not the intemre»ii 


the progreſs of his ſuccel; 


cerned in a political peri 


FI 


made no inconfiderable gy J 1 
Weftminſter-Hall. = 
To the practice of the hu 


Fielding now applied himſchi 
great äſſiduity both in the 
here and on the circuits, 

as his health permitted hin, i 
it is probable would have ri, 


. 6. 


2 conſiderable degree of eri 


of his early parts of life il 
check, by their conſequeneiſ 


ſhort, though but a young mu 
began now to be moleſtedy 
ſuch violent attacks from they 
as rendered it impoſſible for! 
to be as conſtant at the bars 
laboriouſneſs of his profeſſn 
quired, and would only p 
him to purſue the law by ſnat 
at fnch intervals as were free 
indiſpoſition. However, under 
united ſeverities of pain andy 
he ſtill found reſources in hi 
nius and abilities. He v 


paper, called the Champim, 
owed its principal ſupport u 
pen: a pen which ſeems nett 
have lain idle, ſince it waspt 
tually producing, almoft asity 
extempore, a play, a farce, 
hlet, ox a news-paper, bit! 
ull exertion ſeemed leemet 
ſerved for a kind of writif 
ferent from, and indeed fupt 
to them all; nor will it pt 
he neceſſary, in proof of thi, 
than to mention his celebrate 
vels of Joſepſi Andrews and 
Jones, which are too well 
and too juftly admired to le 
any rocm for expatiating 0 
merits. Precarious, howe 
this means of ſubſiſtence! 
ably muſt be, it was ſcarce! 
ſible he ſhould be enable! 
to recover his ſhattered it 2 
and was therefore at length | 
ged to accept of the oli! 


; PI 
= magiſtrate in the commiſſion 
—_—_— .-icc for the county of 
1 = Fc in which ſtation he 
nel Led till pretty near the time 
the co death; an office, however, 
its, ok «© | ſeldom fails- of being hate- 
4 hin: he populace, and of courſe 
are f off many infamous and un- 
0 emin 7 putations, particularly that 
cp ity ; a charge which the ill- 
life ea world, not unacquainted 
ene r. Ficlding's want of æco- 
ſucceſs, and paſſion for expence, were 


ng nu ready to caſt upon him. 

oleltel om this charge Mr. Murphy, 

my lte of this author, prefixed 
e fo Ol 


ate edition of his works, has 
ze barv BY great pains toexculpate him, 
proilo "ikewiſe Mr. Fielding him- 
only r his Voyage to Liſbon, which 


7 by {nat ot only his laſt work, but 
ere free with ſome degree of pro- 
r, under niet! be conſidered as the laſt 


ain and) | of a dying man; that 
es in bk e having been undertaken 


He wa 0 is a dernier reſort in one laſt 


al peru rate effort ſor the preſervation 
amp . and the reſtoring a conſti- 
upport VS, broken with chagrin, diſ- 
ems Neſt 


W'cxation, and public buſineſs ; 
is ſtrength was at that time 
Wy exhauſted,” and in about 
months after his arrival at 
, he yielded his laſt breath, 
forty-eighth year of his age, 
four Lord 1754. 
Fielding's genius, as I have 
W obſerved, was moſt ſuperior 
Me ſtrong, lively, and natural 
ngs of the characters of man- 


It was pe 
noſt asu 
| farce, i 
er, but u 
d ſeemel i 
f writ 
deed (uM 
vill it 

F of this f 
celebrate 
redus and 
0 well . heart, which conſtitute the 
red to this novels, yet, as comedy 
lating che cloſeſt affinity to this 
b hoe of writing, his dramatic 
ſtence uit every one of which is comic, 


ly , . 
8 a Ir from being contemptible. 
N | rces and ballad pieces, more 
tered I 


ally, have a ſprightlineſs of 
r, and forcibleneſs of cha- 
„which it is impoiſible to 


at lengd 
he offce! 


and the movements of the 
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avoid being agreeably entertain- 


ed by; and in thoſe among 
them which he has in any degree 
borrowed from Moliere or any 
other writer, he has done his origi- 
nal great honour and juſtice by the 
manner in which he has handled 
the ſubjet. The number and 
titles of his dramatic works are as 
fellow : | 

1. Love in ſeveral Maſques, C. 
8vo. 1728. 

2. Temple Beau. C. 8 vo. 1730. 

3. Author's Farce. C. 8vo. 1730. 
4. Tragedy of Tragedies. Bvo. 
179930; 

5. Coffee-houſe Politician. C. $y0. 
1730. 

* Letter-Writers. F. 8vo. 1731. 
5. Grubſtreet Opera. 8 vo. 1731. 
8. Lottery. F. 8vo. 1731. 

9. Modern Huſband, C. 8 vo. 1732. 
io. Mock Doctor. B. F. 8vo. 


1732. 
11. Debauchees. C. 8vo. 1732. 


12. Covent-Garden Tragedy. F. 


8vo. 1732. 

13. M. ſer. C. 8vo. 1732. 

14. Intriguing Chanibermaid. B. 
F. 8vo. 1733. | 


15. Don Quixote in England, C. 


8vo. 1733. : 
16. Old Man taught Wiſdom. F. 


8vo. 1734. | | 
17. Paſquin, C. 8vo. 1736. 


18. Hiftorical Regiſter. C. 8vo. 


1737. 
gi Euridice. F. 8vo. 1737. 


20, Euridice hiſsd. F. 1737. 


21. Tumble-deun Dick, D. E. 


8vo. 1737. 


22. Miſs Lucy in Town. F. 8vo. 


1742. | 
23. Plutus the God of Riches. C. 


Aſſiſted by Mr. Young. 8vo. 1742. 
24. Wedding Day. C. 8vo. 
1743. 8 
25. Interlude betaueen Jupiter, 
Juno and Mercury. 8v0. 1743. 


26. The Fathers ; or, The God 


natured Mun, C. B8vo. 1779, 
M2 Az 
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As to Mr. Fielding's character 
as a man, it may in a great meaſure 
be deduced from the incidents I 
have above related of his life, but 
cannot perhaps be with more can- 
dour ſet forth than by his biogra- 
pher Mr. Murphy, in the work I 
before made mention of, and with 
ſome of whole words therefore J 
i ſhall cloſe this article. 

| „It will be, ſays that gentleman, 
“an humane and generous office 
eto ſet down to the account of 
«ſlander and defamation, a great 
„part of that abuſe which was 
« diſcharged againſt him by his 
„enemies in his life-time ; de- 
% ducing however fron! the whole 
this uſeful leſſon, that quick and 
<< warm paſſions ſhould be early con- 
g trouled, and that d:ſfipation and ex- 
e travagant pleaſures are the moſt 
* dangerous palliations that can be 
&. found for diſappointments and vex- 
nations in the fir ſt flages of life. We 
„have ſeen, adds he, how Mr. 
„Fielding very ſoon ſquandered 
*« away his ſmall patrimony, which, 
* with economy, might have pro- 
* cured him independence ;—we 
have ſeen how he ruined, into 
e thebargain, aconftitution, which 
« its original texture ſeemed form- 
* ed to laſt much longer. When 
* ilIneſs and indigence were once 
let in upon him, he no longer 
* remained the maſter of his own 
actions; and that nice delicacy 
of conduct which alone conſti- 
© tutes and preſerves a character, 
* was occaſionally obliged to give 
« way. When he was not under 
„ the immediate urgency of want, 
© thoſe who were intimate with 
* him are ready to aver, that he 
had a mind greatly ſuperior to 
any thing mean or little; when 
his finances were exhauſted, he 
*« was nct the moſt elegant in his 
choice of the means to redreſs 
* himſelf, and he would inſtantly 
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* exhibit afarce or a puppet, 
„ in the Hay-Market te 
* which was wholly incon 
with the profeſſion he ha l. 
„ barked in. But his inin | 
are witneſs how much hi I * I 
* {ſuffered when he was force; "Th ded 
*« meaſures of this kind; 6 
having a juſter ſenſe of pri 
* of more honourable ideasd 
employment of an author ui 

* ſchotar.” | 
 FrieLving Saran. Thi 
was ſiſter to Henry Fielding " 
was author of David Sing! if 
ſeveral Novels, and tranſlaty 
KXenophon's Memorabilia. She 
born in the year 1714, and H 
chiefly at Bath, where ſhe dei 
April 1768. Her friend Dr. 
Hoadly, who erected a mon 
to her memory, ſays, ene: 


t 


7 


« Her unaffected manners, od 
did mind, _ 

Her heart benevolent,andi 
„ refign'd ; 

Were more her praiſe, b 
* all ſhe knew or thought 

Though Athens wiſdon 
her ſex ſhe taught.“ 


She wrote a dramatic 10 
printed in three volumes, 1 
called, 

The Cry. 

FILME R, EnwarD. Thif 
tleman was bred at All Soub( 
lege, Oxford, where he toi 
degree of B. C. L. Feb. 21, it 
and of D. C. L. Oct. 27, 1 
He was ever a ſtrong advocat 
dramatic writings, which, toge 
with the profeſſors of dril 
poetry, he has warmly detent 
againſt their furious enem! 
cpponent Jeremy Collier. ln 
decline of his life he produ® 
play, which, though it bears f 
teſtimony to the underſtanding 
abilities of the author, Jet! 
of ſucceſs on the ſtage for tit) 


"lth Fl 

e, 33 
font force and fire, which it is 
bade the doctor, in a leſs ad- 


1 time of life, would have 
ble to have beſtowed on it. 
piece is intituled, 

Unnatural Brother. T. Ato. 


intime AM L 1 


his n. bes 
orce( on 


10 oi 
f propa 
Ar ; en, ANNE, COUNTESS OF 
hor RR if 1.5 a. This lady was 


Wer of Sir William Kingſmill 
{monton, in the county of 
ampton, knight. She was 


Thi, | 
Id 'OU 
"> Wi of honour to the dutcheſs of 


ar + = {ccond wife to king James II ; 
0). eas afterwards married to 
and ge, ſecond ſon of Heneage, 
he cu Winchelſea, by lady Mary, 
d Dr. | Xt ' daughter of William Sey- 
non duke of Somerſet ; which 


e ige was, in his father's life- 
eentleman of the bed-cham- 
the duke of York, and af- 
ads, upon the death of his 
Charles, ſucceeded him in 
tle of earl of Winchelſea. 


nners, 0 


nt,and 


raiſe, t W:dy died on the 5th day of 
thong. 1520, having in the year 
wilde publiſhed a collection of her 
ht. „ among which is, 


ademus. T. | | 
uid that many of her Poems 
main in MS. 


atic 10 
mes, 1 


belonged to the inns of 
and is only mentioned here 
of perpetuating that infamy 
he has juſtly incurred, by 
Irnown to be the author ot 


This 
| Souls ( 
he tool 
D. 21, 10 


75 I 8 
e natic piece, entitled, 
ch, togel M. : 
f dra lay is ſoextremely obſcene, 
ly deſen eyond all bounds indecent 
enemy | moral, that even the earl of 
jer. [nl er, Whoſe libertiniſm was 
roduci pfeſſed and open, and who 
Hens knew what the ſenſe of 
ſtanding aas could not bear to un- 
r, pet the imputation of being the 
for the! of this plece (which, in 


to make it ſell, was pub- 
vith initial letters in the 


E 


HBQURNE, Mr. This gen- 


* 
title, intended to miſguide the 
opinion of the public, and induce 
them to fix it on that nobleman), 
and publiſhed a copy of verſes to 
diſclaim his having had any ſhare 
in the compoſition, Nor has it 
indeed any ſpark of reſemblance 
to lord Rocheſter's wit, could that 
even have atoned (which however 
it could by no means have done)for 
the abominable obſcenity of it. To 
ſuch lengths did the licence of that 
court induce perſons to imagine 
they might proceed in vice with 
full impunity. 

Fisnzs, Dr. JIAs PER. Was a 
gentleman's ſon, born in Bedford- 


thire, and entered a commoner of 


Magdalen Hall in 1609. He al- 


terwards took the degrees in arts, 


became divinity or philoſophy rea- 


der of Magdalen College, rector 
of Wilden, Bedfordſhire, about 
1631; and at length doctor of 
divinity, Oldys, in his manu- 
ſcript notes on Langbaine, ſays 
he was blind. He publiſhed ſome 
Sermons, and one Play, called, 
Fuimus Troes, the true Trojans. 
T. 4to. 1633. 

FLECENOE, Rich ARD. This 
writer lived in the reign of king 
Charles II. He is faid to have 
been originally a, Jeſuit, and, in 
conſequence of that profeſſion, to 
have had connections with moſt of 
the perſons of diſtinction in Lon- 
don, who were of the Roman ca- 
tholic perſuaſion. The character 
that Langbaine gives of him is, 
that his acquaintance with the no- 
bility was more than with the 
Muſes, and that he had a greater 
propenſity to rhyming, than genius 
for poetry. „ 
5 He wrote many things both in 
proſe and verſe, more eſpecially 
the latter, and has left behind him 
five dramatic pieces, only one of 
which he could ever obtain the 

M 3 favour 
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1 | 
favour of having acted, and that 
met with but indifferent ſucceſs. 
Their titles are, | | 
1. Love's Dominion. D. P. 12mo. 
1654, 
2. Marriage of Oceanus and Bri- 
tlannia. M. 12mo. 1659. ä 
3. Erminia. T. C. 12mo. 1661. 
4. Demo ſelles a-la-Mode. C. 
12mo. 1667. 
5. Love's Kingdom. P. T. C. 
12mo. 1674. 3 | 
The author, however, wrapped up 
in his own ſelf-opinion, has carried 
off this diſappointment in a man- 
ner extremely cavalier,and almoſt 
eculiar to himſelf; for, in the 
ce to his Demoi ſelles a-la-Mode, 
which had been refuſed by the 
players, he has theſe very remark- 
able words: For the acting this 
* comedy,” ſays he, thoſe who 
have the government of the ſtage 
** have their humour, and would 
« be intreated; and I have mine, 
and won't intreat them; and 
«« were all dramatic writers of my 
* mind, they ſhould wear their 
old plays thread-bare, ere they 
“ ſhould have any new, till they 
*© better underſtood their own in- 
** tereſt, and how to diſtinguiſh 
between good and bad.“ The 
duke of Buckingham, in his Ne- 
hearſa!, ſeems to have kept this 
paſſage ſtrongly in his eye in the 
anger he has put into Bayes's 
mouth when the players were gone 
to dinner. However, notwith- 
ſtanding all this important bluſter 
of Mr. Flecknoe, and his having 
printed to his Dramatis- Perſone 
the names of the actors he had in- 
tended the ſeveral parts to be per- 
formed by, in order, as he ſays, 
that the reader might have half 
the pleaſure of ſeeing it ated,” 
it is probable that he and his works 
might have ſunk together into ab- 
ſolute oblivion, had not the reſent- 
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* unvaiPd.” 8yo. 1691, 


Fletcher, father of the celein 


works, which deſerve to be 


FL 


ment of a much greater poeta 
him, I mean Mr. Dryden, 1, 
him to a different kind of jill 
tality from that which he offi 
at, by giving his name to oli 
the ſevereſt ſatires he ever y * 
viz. his Mac Flecknoe, which 
pointed at Shadwell, has wit 
theleſs Tome ſevere firoke if 
our author, which, together 
the title of the poem 1t{elf 
reſerve his memory, and, 
himſelf propoſed by the put 
on of his own works, cx 
his name to poſterity,” ſo 
as the writings of that adm 
poet continue to be read. 
FLEMING, ROBERT, jun. 
M. Of this writer I cangy 
account. He publiſhed a vv 
of Religious Poetry, entitled, 
% The Mirrour of Divi | 
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in which is contained, 
Tue Monarchical Image; 01, 
Buchadnezzar's Dream. D. P. 
FLETCHER, Jon x. Seel. 
MONT, FRANCIS. 
FLETCHER, PHINEAs. 
learned writer was the ſon dll 
Fletcher, doctor of the cull 
and ambaſſador from queen! 
beth to Theodore Inanowichy 
of Muſcovy ; and nephew toll 


7 
Re 


John Fletcher the dramatic” 7 
He was educated at Eton, 15 


1600 was ſent to King's Col 
Cambridge, where he todi 
degrees of A. B. in 160 
A. M. in 1608. He atten 
entered into holy orders, and! 
ſeſſed the living of Hig 
Norfolk, where it ſeems pr 
that he died. He is an 
whoſe fame is not equal ! 
merit, having written * 
pieces, as the Purple Iſland, | 
catory Eclogues, Locuſtæ, and 


1 
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er poetz n than they are at preſent, 
yden, th produced one drama, en- 
ich he ( ceides, Piſcat. 4to. 1631. 


* O00 TE, SAMUEL, Ef 8 This 
ranown author was born at 
ro in Cornwall, but in what 


LMe to Eo 
e eyer will 


1, has I know not. HE father John 
Rroke e enjoyed the poſts of commiſ- 
together Er of the prize office and fine 
m ite) ract. His mother was heireſs 
E and, Wc Dineley and Goodere fami- 
the pull and to her, in conſequence of 
s, coll 1 nhappy and fatal quarrel be- 
ty,” fo þ en her two brothers, Sir John 
nat adn !-y Goodere, bart. and Sir Sa- 
-cad, I Goodere, captain of his ma- 
x, n hip the Ruby, which ter- 
L cangi 0 ated in the loſs of life to both, 
hed 2 i Dineley eſtate, which was of 
entitled value, deſcended. He re- 
Divin ed his education at Worceſter 
91. ege, formerly Glouceſter-Hall, 
| Wn, which owed its foundation 
nage; d, change of name to Sir Tho- 
„ D. p. Cocks Winford, bart. a ſecond 
v. dee in of our author's. From the 

verſity he was removed to the 
NEAS, nple, being deſigned for the 
1e ſon of y of the law; in which it Is 
the ciull t probable that his great ora- 
queen cal talents, and powers of mi- 
1nowich,l ry and humour, would have 
hew toll n themſelves in a very con- 
he celen e 0u1s light. The dryneſs and 
Iramaticn "ty of this ſtudy, however, not 
Eton, ng the more volatile vivacity 
ing's Ci is diſpoſition, he choſe rather 
he todi mploy thoſe talents in a {ſphere 
n 1604 action to which they ſeemed 
e after er adapted, viz. on the ſtage, 
ers, and he purſuit of which the repeat- 
f Hilgh Proofs he received of the pub- 
ems pſ0 approbation bear the ſtrongeſt 
is an u omals to his merit. His firſt 
equal 08""*nce was in the part of 
tten ello, but whether he early dif- 
Ia, erdd that his forte did not lye 
2, and aSedy, or that his genius could 
ye to be ear the being only a repeater 


the works of others, he ſoon 
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ſtruck out into a new and untrod- 
den path, in which he at once at- 
tained the two great ends of af- 
fording entertainment to the pub- 
lic and emolument to himſelf. 
This was by taking on himfelf the 
double character of author and 
performer, in which light, in 1747, 
he opened the little theatre in the 
Haymarket, with a dramatic piece 
of his own writing, called The 
Diwer frons of the Morning. 
piece conſiſted of nothing mor 
than the introduction of ſeveral 
well-known characters in real life, 
whoſe manner of converſaiion and 
expreſſion this author had very 
happily hit in the diction of his 
drama, and ſtill more happily re- 
preſented on the ſtage by an exact 
and moft amazing imitation, not 
only of the manner and tone of 
voice, but even of the very per- 
ſons, of thoſe whom he intended to 
take off. Among theſe characters 
there was in particular a certain 
phyſician, who was much better 
known from the oddity and ſin gu- 
larity of his appearance and con- 
verſation, than from his eminence 
in the practice of his profeſſion. 
The celebrated chevalier Taylor 
the oculiit, who was at that time 
in the height of his vogue and 
popularity, was alſo another ob- 
ject, and indeed a deſerved one, of 
Mr. Foote's mimickry and ridi— 
cule; and in the latter part of his 
piece, under the character of a 
theatrical director, this gentleman 
took off with great humour and 
accuracy the ſeveral ſtiles of acting 
of every principal performer on the 
Engliſh ſtage. 

This performance at firſt met 
with ſome little oppoſition from 
the civil magiſtrates of Weſtmin- 
ſter, under the ſanction of the act 
of parliament for limiting the 
number of play-houſes. But the 
author being patronized by many 
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of the principal nobility and 
others, this oppoſition was over- 
ruled, and with an alteration of 
the title of his piece to that of 
Mr. Foote's giving Tea to his 
Friends, he proceeded without far- 
ther moleſtation, and repreſented 
it through a run of upwards of 
forty mornings, to crowded and 
ſplendid audiences. 
Theenſuingſeaſon he produced 


another piece of the ſame kind, 
which he called Anu Auction of Pic- 


_ tures. 


In this he introduced ſeve- 
ral new characters, all however 
popular ones, and extremely well 
known, particularly Sir Thomas 
de Veil, then the acting juſtice of 
peace for Weſtminſter; Mr. Cock, 
the celebrated auctioneer, and the 
equally famous orator Henley. 
This piece had alſo a very great 
run. 

Neither of the above-mentioned 
pieces have yet appeared in print, 
nor would they perhaps give any 
very great pleaſure in the cloſet; 
for, conſiſting principally of cha- 
racters whoſe peculiar ſingularities 


could never be perſectly repre- 


ſented in black and white, they 
might probably appear flat and 
:nipid, when diveſted of that 
ſtrong colouring which Mr. Foote 
had given them in his perſonal 
repreſentation; for it may not be 


improper to obſerve in this place, 


that he himſelf repreſented all the 
principal characters in each piece, 
which ſtood in need of his mimick 
powers to execute, ſhifting from 
one to another with all the dexte- 
rity of a Proteus. He now, how- 
ever, proceeded to pieces of ſome- 
what more dramatic regularity, 
his Knights being the produce of 
an enſuing ſeaſon. Yet in this 
alſo, though his plot and charac- 
ters ſeemed leſs immediately per- 
fonal, it was apparent that he kept 
ſome particular real perſonages 
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ſtrongly in his eye in the perſy 7 
ance, and the town took on 1,_ 
ſelves to fix them where / 
ſemblance appeared to be EH 
ſtriking, It would be ſuperſu * P 
in this place to enumerae 
courſe of this gentleman 7 
tic progreſs as to all the reſę 7 
pieces which he has ſince -a; 
and performed, as a particulr 7. 
count of each of them may bea 
under its proper head, in he 4 
cond volume of this work. 1 
here ſuffice therefore to oA ade. 
that he continued from tin: d! 
time to entertain the public ent 
ſelecting for their uſe Fuck 4 ols 
racters, as well general as re 
vidual, as ſeemed moſt like = 0 
contribute to the exciting ou id t 
nocent laughter, and beſt ar Hy 
the principal end of dramatic 
ings of the comic kind, vi, 8 e fo 
relaxation of the mind from i. 
fatigue of buſineſs or anxiety, MF © 
The following is a lift d / 
performances. 6 
1. Taſte. C. 8vo. 1752. 7 
2. The Engliſhman in Puri. : 
8vo. 1753. | 
3. The Knights, C. dvo. in . 
4. The Engliſhman returned 
Paris. F. 8vo. 1756. 7 
5. The Author. C. 8vo. 1's, 
6. 1 he Diverſions of the Mimi 7 
F-1789.-N, P. 
7. The Minor. C. 8vo. 160 . 
8. The Lyar. C. 1761. pri q 
T1564: 7 
9. The Orators. 8 vo. 1762. 1 
10. The Mayor of Garratt. . 
8vo. 1763. 12 
11. The Patron. C. 8vo. 170 
12. The Commiſſary. C. N 1 
1765. f pro 
13. Prelude, on opening 
theatre, 1967. | he 
14. The Devil upon Tus SN th 
C. 1768, printed 8vo. 1778. 4 
15. The Lame Lover. C. Ms 
1770. | | I 


16. 


e pern AE 74s Maid of Bath. C. 1771. 
d 8vo. 1778. 


con 112 


ere tee Nabob. C. 1772. 


be wen vo. 1778. 

ſuperfy nah in Patterns. 1 
nerate 

ns de Bankrupt. C. 8vo. 1773. 
e rep 77e Cozeners. C. 1774. 
nce ad 8vo. 1778. | 

rticul:r 77% Capuchin. . 1 
12 bed 8v0. 1778. 3 
the! ; ATrip t9 Calais. 6 
rk. ln 

to oben des theſe pieces Mr. Foote 


om tine d his name to be put to a 
pans entitled, The Comic Theatre, 
uch Mols. 12mo. being a tranſla- 

1] a WS + number of French come- 


Of theſe however, we are 


 likeh 


ting our! i the firſt only, VIZ. The 
xt aua Hypocrite, is to be aſcribed to 
matic wil ; : 

d, vir. ie following is the liſt of them. 
1 from WW. 7 he Young Hypocrite. 


nxiety, 77e Spendthrift. 


i liſt a The Triple Marriage. 

g. The Imaginary Obſtacle. 
752, Je Sifeers. 
e Paris, \ The Libertine; or, The 


Hidden Treaſure. 


8vo. . 7% Legacy; or, The For- 
turned | tune Hunter. 
The Generous Artifice ; or, 
Byo. 17%} The Reformed Rake. 
the Monit The Whimfical Lowers ; or, 
The Double Infidelity, 


4. The Blunderer. 

The Amorous Duarrel. 

The Conceited Ladies. 
1762, The Forced Marriage. 

arratt. . 7% Man Hater. 


0. 17 . 


61. print 


8vo. 17% Mock Doctor. 
. C. K The Gentleman Cit. 

: proceed with Mr.. Foote's 
pening . From the year 1752 to 


| he continued to perform at 

uo Stid the theatres every ſeaſon 

1778. y or intereſt directed his 

. C. I generally for a ſtated num- 
I nights; and on theſe en- 
16.1 


The Faggot binder ; or, The 
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gagements he uſually brought out 
a new piece. In this courſe he 
went on until a very prefling em- 
barraſſment in his affairs compel- 
led him to perform The Minor at 
the Hay-Market in the ſummer of 
the year 1760, with ſuch a com- 


pany as he could haſtily collect. 


The ſuccefs of this attempt ſeems 
to have ſuggeſted to him the 
ſcheme of occupying that theatre 
when the others were ſhut up; 
and from the year 1662, until the 
ſeaſon before his death, he regu- 
larly performed there, and ac- 
quired a very conſiderable income, 
which, as economy was not to be 
numbered among his excellencies, 
he generally expended in the grati= 
fication equally of his vices and 
virtues, being at times both ge- 
nerous and extravagant. In p 

bruary 1766, he had the misfor- 
tune to fall from his horſe while 
at Jord Mexborough's ſeat in the 


country on a viſit, when the duke 
of York alſo was there. 


It is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed that this accident 
facilitated his application for a 
patent, which he obtained on the 
gth of July in the ſame year. As 
he was ever attentive to ſuch 
temporary circumſtances as would 
afford ſubjects of ridicule, ſo he 
was not at all ſcrupulous who he 
offended in his ſatirical career. 
In 1776, he drew a character in- 
tended for a lady of quality then 
much talked of, who had influence 
enough to obtain a prohibition ta 
his play being repreſented, and in 
the controverſy which this in- 
cident occaſioned ſome imputa- 
tions were thrown out againſt his 
character too groſs to be recorded, 
and of too vile a nature to be be- 


lieved without the cleareſt evi- 


dence. This diſpute had hardly 
ſubſided, when a legal charge was 
made againſt him for an offence 
fimilar to that before alluded to 4 
an 
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and it is but juſtice to his me- 
mo ry to declare, that the accuſa- 
tion was generally ſuppoſed to 
have originated in malice, and 
that he was acquitted by the di- 
rection, and agreeable to the ſen- 
timents of the judge who tried him, 
after a very long and ſtrict inveſti- 
gation of all the circumſtances of 
the affair, The ſhock which he 
received from this diſgraceful fitu- 
ation is ſuppoſed to have had a 
fatal effect upon him. A few 
months afterwards he was feized, 
while on the ſtage, with a paraly- 
tic fit, from which he recovered 
fufficiently to ſpend the ſummer at 
Brighthelmſtone, and from thence, 


on the approach of winter, was 


adviſed to remove to France. On 


the 2oth of October, 1777, he 


arrived at Dover, intending imme- 


_ diately to proceed to Calais. But 


about eleven o'clock next morn- 
ing he complained of a ſhivering, 
and went to bed, where he was 
ſeized with another fit, which laſted 
three hours; after it was over he 
lay very compoſed, and feemed in- 
elined to fleep ; in a few minutes 

Lreathe in a moaning 
tone, and at length fetched a deep 
ſigh, and expired. He was buried 
in Weſtminſter Abbey. 

Mr. Foote's dramatic works are 
all to be ranked among the petite 
pieces of the theatre, as he ne- 
ver attempted any thing which 
attained the bulk of the more 
perfect drama. In the execu- 
tion of them they are ſometimes 
Jooſe, negligent, and unfiniſhed, 
ſeeming rather to be the haſty 
productions of a man of genius, 
whoſe Pegaſus, though endued with 
fire, has no inclination for fatigue, 
than the laboured finiſhings of a 

ofeſt dramatiſt aiming at immor- 
tality. His plots are ſomewhat 
irregular, and their cataſtrophes 
not always concluſive or perfectly 
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wound up. Yet, with 1 
little deficiencies, it muſt x 
feſſed that they contain rl 
one eſſential property of vl 
viz. ſtrong character, i, 
writings of any other of «x 
dern authors; and althoyy 
diction of his dialogue nyM 
from the general tenor of h 
Jes, either require, or ada 
the wit of a Congreve, orth 
gance of an Etherege, ye 
conſtantly embelliſhed with 
berlefs ſtrokes of keen ſatin 
touches of temporary bu 
ſuch as only the cleareſt ju 
and deepeſt difcernmentcoul 
tate; and though the lay 
ſpokenby his chara ers ny 
firſt fight ſeem not the moſty 
rate and correct, yet it wil, 
cloſer examination, be foul 
tirely dramatical, as it on 
numbers of thofe natural ni 
of expreſſion, on which the 
baſis of character is freq 
founded, and which render! 
trueſt mirrour of the converl 
of the times he wrote in. 
It has been objected again 
Foote, that the introdyQit 
real characters on the ſtage wu 
only ungenerous, but cruelal 
juſt ; and that the rendeniy 
perſon the object of pnblicni 
and laughter, was doing li 
moſt effential injury poſſible 
was wounding the human h 
the tendereſt point, viz. h 
and ſelf-opinion. Yet 1 al 
think this charge ſo firongs 
vehement opponents of min 
would have it appear to be 
Foote himſelf, in his Mm 
very properly diſtinguiſhel 
are the proper objects of 1 
and the legal vict ims to th 
of ſatire ; that is to ſay, tho 
appear what they are not, 0 
be what they cannot. Wit 
pocriſy and diflimulation 
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ares for the fortunes, or con- 


tte the principles of man- 
tain noi i: is ſurely but juſtice to the 
ty of to withdraw the maſk, and 
er, tha their natural faces with the 
er of oo tions and ſhocking deformi- 
altzoua hey are really poſſeſſed of. 
zue mi when affectation or ſingula- 


or of H brerbear the more valuable 


or aof any perſon's character, 
e, ori ender thoſe diſagreeable and 
ge, ja iſome - companions, who, di- 
ed wit ad of thoſe characteriſtic foi- 


might be valuable, ſenſible, 
entertaining members of the 
nunity, it is themſelves ſurely 
act the ridiculous part on the 


n fat, 
ay bun an 
reſt Judy 20 
ent ceul 


the lug extenſive ſtage of the world ; 
Qers it ſhould rather be deemed an 
he moſt i kindneſs both to the perſons 
t it vil, fſelves and their acquaintance 


be foun 
s it con 
tural mn 
nich the 
s tre 
render! 
2 Convent 


t up ſuch a mirrour before 
, as by pointing out to them- 
s their abſurd peculiarities 
who is without ſome?) afford 
an opportunity, by amend- 
to deſtroy the reſemblance, 
o avoid the ridicule. Such a 


te in. f kindneſs as it would be to 
d ag: perſon to a looking-glaſs 
trodyc 0 had put on his peruke the 
> ſtaye g ſide foremoſt, :nſtead of ſuf- 
| cruel e him in that condition to 
render the gauntlet in the mall or 
pnbiicr0@layhouſe, where he muſt per- 
doing! the titter of the whole aſſem- 
poſſible raiſed againſt him, without 
uman hing on what account it is 
vz. . or by what means to put a 
Yet I co it. In a word, if a Sir 
ſtrong i rious Trifle, a Peter Para- 
of mn , or a Cadwallader, have 
x to be. had their originals in real life, 
his Mug ole originals keep their own 
1guiſhel ſel, remember the qui capt 
&s of 1 xt, and reform their reſpec- 
ns to th follies. Nor can] help being 
ſay, to inion, that an author of this 
not, 0! in ſome reſpects is more uſe- 
bt. Mich the age he lives in, than 
ulation f wiv only range abroad into 
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the various ſcenes of life for gene- 
ral character. And although Mr. 
Foote's dramatic pieces may not 
perhaps have the good fortune ta 
attain immortality, or be perfectly 
reliſhed by the audiences of a fu- 
ture age, yet I canngt deny him 
here. the juſtice of bearing ſtrong 
teſtimony to his merits, and rank- 
ing him among the firſt of the 
dramatiſts of this. 

Foxy, Jon x. This gentleman 


was a member of the Middle Tem- 


le, and wrote in the reigns of 
1 IJ. and Charles I. He was 
not only himſelf a well-wiſher and 
devotee to the Muſes, but alſo a 
friend and acquaintance of moſt 
of the poets of his time, particu- 
larly of Rowley and Decker, with 
whom he joined in the eompoſi- 
tion of ſome of their plays. He 
wrote however eleven dramatic 
pieces on his own foundation en- 
tirely, all of which have confider- 


able merit, and met with good 


ſucceſs. Not only his genius as a 
writer, but his diſpoſition as a man 
ſeems to have been more inclined 
to tragedy than comedy, at leaſt if 
we may be allowed to form our 
judgment on a diftich concerning 
him, written by a contemporary 
poet. 


Deep in a dump John Ford aas 


alone got, 
With folded arms, and melancholy 
hat. 


According to the cuſtom of that 


time, his name is not affixed to any 


of his plays, but they may be 
known by an anagram generally 
printed in the title-page inſtead of 
a name, viz. 

Fide Honor. 
and the titles of them are as in the 
following liſt. | 

1. The Lovers Melancholy. T. 
4to. 1629. is 

2. Leve's Sacrifice. T. 4to. 1633. 
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3. Tis Pity She's a Whore, T. 
Ato. 1633. | | 
4. The Broken Heart. T. 4to. 
1633. 


5. Perkin Warbeck. H. 4to. 1634. 
6. | he Fancies Chaſt and Noble, 
4t0. 1638. 


7. The Ladies Tryal. T. Ato. ® 


1639. 

8. The Sun's Darling. M. 4to. 
1656. (Aſſiſted by Decker.) 

9. Beauty in a Trance. N. P. 
10. The Royal Combat. C. N. 
P. ; 
11. An ill beginning has a good 
end, and a bad beginning may have 
4 good end, N. P). 

12. The London Merchant. N. P. 

The third of theſe is an admir- 
able play, and is to be found in 
Dodſſey's Collection, vol. VIII. 

He alſo aſſiſted Decker and Row- 
ley in the writing of another piece, 
entitled, 

The Witch of Edmonton. Com. 

Winſtanley obferves, that this 
author was very beneficial to the 
Red Bulland Fortune play-houſes, 
as may appear by the plays which 
he wrote. But this is apparently 
2 miſtake, fince inthe ſeveral title- 
Pages to his plays they will be 

ound to have been all acted either 
at che Globe, or the Phenix,ſfoine- 
times called the Cockpit. 

J know not when this author 
vras born, nor is there any parti- 
cular account of the time of his 
death; but as all his plays were 
publiſhed between 1629 and 1639 
tt 1s ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed ſo ra- 
on a courlſe of genius could have 
been ſtopped all at once, by any 
thing but that great inevitable 
ſtroke; I am therefore apt to be- 
iteve he muſt have died ſhortly af- 
ter the laſt- mentioned year. For 
as to The Sur's Darling, written by 
him and Decker, though not pub- 
lihed till 1656, yet Langbaine has 
informed us with reſpeRto it, that 
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it did not make its appeamm 
print till after the death of H 
authors. | pubiie 

Winſtanley has alſo by n 
attributed to this author the 
of Love's Labyrinth, writer. 
the perſon I ſhall next hav WM 
caſion to mention. 5 

Fory, THOMAS. Whethe 
author was any relation 1» Wi 
above-mentioned gentleman 
J have not been able to diu 
All I can trace concerning ha 
that he lived in the rein 
Charles I. and was proba 
Eſſex man, as he mentions lil 
ſelf to have been of the neigen 
hood of Malden. He pub 
one dramatic piece, entitled, 

Love's Labyrinth. T. C. 
1660. 5 

FoRDE, BNOWwWLOw. A 
to have been a player in Ira 
He produced one piece taken 
Cibber, and printed at Ne 
called, ; 

The Miraculous Cure; ot, 
Citizen outavitted. F. 12m. 1) 

ForRMipo, SIR CoRNtlil 
Under this name is entered i 
Books of the A un 

Sept. 165 3, one play, vil 
5 + = Vin — by Mr. Warburt j 
ſervant, called, . 

The Governor. 

ForesT, THEOPHILDS, ! 
gentleman is an attorney, and 
been many years concerned {0t! 
play-houfe in adjuſting thei 
concerns which ariſe in thetlt 
trical world. He has written 
ſongs and one drama, entitle 

The Weather Cock. M. E. 8 
1775. | | 

FounTain, Jon v. Thi 
tleman lived in Devonſhire, 
ſoon after the Reftorationpub 
ed a play, which he had wil 
for the amuſement of ſome el 
hours, and without any view 
ſtage, entitled. 


11 of Virtue. C. 4to. 


eight years after its firſt 
ton, however, the author 
„ cad, Mr. Shadwell took it 
o by ni I 1 
or th: it, brought it on the ſtage, 
written it met with very good Tuc- 
ct har nder the title of, 


Vhethe 2 ö | Royal Shepherdeſs. TK 4to. 


tion 9 


NC1S, PHILIP. 
Jemanor 


is of Iriſh extraction, i 


This 1 


not 


le publit 
ntitled, 
1 


to dien that kingdom. His ſa- 

ning ha s a dignified clergyman, 

e Tein ean of ſome cathedral, and 

probah cor of St. Mary, Dublin, 

tion hence he was ejected by the 

e nelghby 0 on account of his Tory prin- 
— 


0 
— 


0 r 


eighteen years. 
uthor, his a was alſo bred 
church, and had a doctor's 
conferred on him. He was 
celebrated as a tranſlator 
Wn original writer, his ver- 
f brace and Demoſthenes, 
barly the former, having met 


W. Ape 
in Iren 
e taken g 

at Ne 


re; ob, reat applauſe. He was alſo 
12110, "Wd erable political writer, and, 
- Ok N11 beginning of the preſent 
atered i! Is n ed to have been 


+4 oo 
play, vil 
Warbu 


red by the government in 
g in its defence, for which 
promoted to the rectory of 

, in Suffolk, at the deſire of 
olland, and to the chaplain- 
Chelſea Hoſpital. He died 
, the 5th of March, 1773, 
a ſon, who is at this time 


L1LUS, | 
ney, and f 
-rned for! 


* ] . - 

ing the! the ſupreme council at 
in the th * | 

written u dramatic writer he was not 
entitle, WWWſucceſsful, having written 


M. E. d 
N. This 


wo pieces, which were but 


received, The titles of 
are, 


onfhure, upenia. T. 1752. 

nionpus fon kantine. . $734. 

had * pill once ſaid in converſa- 
ſome fit hat he intended to write 2 


y view bo 


24 1 


| and making ſome altera- 


after he had enjoyed the 
Our pre- 
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ſatirical poem, in which Francis 
was to make his appearance in the 
character of the Ordinary of Neav- 
gate. 

 FranKLin,Dr.Tnomas. This 
learned and ingenious author was 
the ſon of Richard Franklin, well 
known as the printer of an anti- 
miniſterial paper called The Crafts- 
man, in the conduct of which he 
received great aſſiſtance from lord 
Bolingbroke, Mr. Pulteney, and 
other excellent writers, who then 
oppoſed Sir Robert Walpole's mea- 
ſures. Bythe advice of the ſecond 
of theſe gentlemen, it is ſaid, 
our author was devoted to the 
church, with a promiſe of bein 
provided for by the patriot, who 
afterwards forgot his undertaking, 
and entirely negleQed him. He 
was educated at Weſtminſter-Ichool, 
from whence he went to the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, where he 
became fellow of Trinity College, 
and was ſome time Greek pro- 
feſſor. In December, 1758, he was 
inſtituted vicar of Ware and 
Thundrich, which, with the lecture 
ſhip of St. Paul, Covent- garden, 
and a chapel in Queen-ftreet, are 
all the preferments he can boaſt of. 
This gentleman is poſſeſſed of no 


inconſiderable ſhare of learning 


and poetical abilities, but, we 
know not exactly how, has con- 
trived to render himſelf obnoxious 
to moſt of his contemporaries. 
Perhaps, had he been willing to 
allow merit in others, his own 
would have been more conſpicu- 
ous. Such at leaſt was Churchill's 
opinion, and we have found little 
reaſon to diſpute the truth of what 
he has ſaid to that purpoſe in the 
following couplet : 


* Others for Franklin voted, but 
« *twas known 


He ficken'd at all triumphs 
« but his own.” | 


He 
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He is the author of, . 

A Tranſlation of Sophocles, con- 
taining, 

i. Ajax. 

2. El:ra. | 

3. Oedipus Tyrannus. 

4. Antigone. 

5. Oed pus Coloneus. 

6. Trachiniæ 
7. Philotetes, 
And the following Plays: 
1. The Earl of Warwick, FT. 
8vO. 1766. 1 

2. Oreſtes. T. tranſlated from 
Voltaire, acted at Covent-Garden 
for Mrs. Yates's benefit, March 1 3, 
1 ; | 
3. Electra. T. tranſlated from 
Voltaire, 1774. 

4. Matilda. T. 8 vo. 1775. 

5. 7 he Contract. C. 8 vo. 1776. 

6. Tragopodugra; or, The Goꝛit. 


T. tranſlated from Lucian, gto. 


1780. 

Dr. Franklin, like Mr. Foote, 
ſuffered a tranflation from the 
French to he printed in his name; 
but perhaps few, if more than 
thoſe, Plays of Voltaire mentioned 
above were really by him. It was 


a tranſlation of Voltaire's Works, 


to which alſo Dr. Smollett's name 
appears. It contains the follow- 
ing pieces: 

Oedipus, T. 
Mariamne. T. 
Brutus. T. 

T 


1. 
2. 
OT 
4. Semiramis. 
5. 1 he Death of Ceſar. T. 
6. 
— T: - 

Oreſtes. T. 
8. The Prodigal. C. 
9. Merope. T | 

10. Nanine. C. 

11. The Babbler, C. 
. 

13. The Prude. C. 

14. Pandora, O. 

15. Mohomet, T. 


EF 10 


Amelia ; or, The Duke of 


bles laſted, he thought priF 
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17. Algira 3 or, The Anil u 


18. Catiline; or, Rome pre li pet 


10% The Oiffe- Huf; a 
Scotchæavomam. C. _ 
20. The Orphan of China, Wl 
21. Olympia, T. on 1 
FRAUNCE, ABRAHA Uu. 
ancient author lived in the 
of queen Elizabeth. Ac 
to Oldys's MSS. he was lil 
the expence of Sir Philip 
at St. John's College, Cam 
where he took the degree ii 
A. and afterwards went to A* 
Inn, where he continued wiIRF 
was called to the bar of the 
of the Marches in Walg 
Auguſt 1590, he was reconm 
ed by Henry earl of Pembyik 
lord treaſurer Burleigh, a1 
in every reſpect ſufficient fv 
place of her majeſty's {oli 
that court. What became nr 
afterwards does not appex, 
has written ſeveral things h 
aukwardeſt of all verſe, thong 
that time greatly in vogue, ſul 
Hexameter. Among other t 
he has executed a tranſi 
Taſſo's Aminta, which he hut 
cated to the celebrated count 
Pembroke, under the title ch 
Amyntas, Paſt, | 
It is, however, contained it 
body of another piece, entitl 
Counteſs of Pembroke's Toy CU 
Play, in two Parts, or mor! 
perly ſpeaking, a Paſtoral an 
Elegy, of which Amyntas | 
former. | 
FREEMAN, RALPH. Thi 
tleman lived in the time af 
Charles I. and moſt probil 
the ſame who was one of them 
of requeſt in the reign of til 
narch. While the inteſtine! 
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bury himſelf in retirement, 


FR 


m. Pe, employed his hours in hs 
e 4 ot poetry, and produce 
one on Which Langbaine an 
N rriters beſtow a very high 
uſe; .. 1]: is entitled, 
„ . , 
4 ther ale. . 4t0. 1055. 
Ching " K MAN, Mark, of Taun- 
omerſetſhire. This name 
lee, a fititious one. It 
owe rer, in the title-page 
Ac WW piece; which 1s both tem- 
and local, called, 


HAM, 


bi 4 5 Downfall of Bribery ; or, The 
„Campi “ of Taunton. B. O. 8v0. 
1 E WD E, PHIL1P, This gen- 
nued ut ; an father was poſt-maſter- 


of the is in the reign of queen 
Ws When or where our au- 
15 "= born, or where he fe- 
Pen v8 bis £74 rudiments of learn- 
h. Ware not been able to aſcer- 
- wh m ge ſufficient, however, to 
{fo WE, that he finiſhed his ſtudies 
ecame 0! th niverfity of Oxford, where 
appear, the honour of being parti- 
PP WY citinguithed by Mr. Addi- 
ſe thou! o was ſo extremely pleaſed 
ogue elegance and purity of 
other if f his poetical atm mts. 
tranſit ly thoſe in Latin, that he 


he hu 
d countel 
> title oh 


on, entitled the Muſee An- 
to whoſe merit ſo ſtrong a 
mal was given in the decla- 
of that great French poet M. 
| Deſpreaux, that from the 
of that collection he firſt 
ed an idea of the greatneſs 
pritiſh genius. In the dra- 

ay Mr. Frowde produced 
ces, both in the tragic walk, 


ained in 
 entitla8 
's ſy 
or more] " 
toral 20 4 


wyntas b 


; 
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2. 
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hi , 
5 Sunn. T. 1727. 
t probull iotas. T. 8vo. 1731. 


of them, however, met 
ery great ſucceſs, though 
ad ſtrong intereſt to ſupport 
and were allowed to have 
rable merit; eſpecially the 
lole fate the author himſelf 


of chen 
n of tha 
nteſtine! 
ght pro 0 
emen, 0 


I 


politeneſs of his 


em a place in his celebrated 
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in his dedication of it to the earl 
of Cheſterfield (who at the time 
when it was acted, was ambaſſador 
to the States General, and conſe- 
quently could not oblige the piece 
by his countenarce at the repre- 
ſentation) deſcribes by the words 
of Juvenal, Laudatur et alget. Thus 
far however, the judgment of the 
public ſtands vindicated, that it 
muſt be conſeſſed Mr. Frowde's. 
tragedies haye more poetry than 
pathos, more beauties of language 
to pleafe in the cloſet, than ſtrokes 
of incident and action to ſtrike 
and aſtomiſh the theatre, and 
conſequently they might force a 
due applauſe from the reading, at 
the ſame time that they might ap- 
pear very heavy and even inſipid 
in the repreſentation. 

This elegant writer died at his 
lodgings in Cecil-ſtreet, in the 
Strand, Dec. 19, 1738, equally la- 
mented as he had been beloved, 
for though his writings had recom- 
mended him to public eſteem, the 
enius was the 
leaſt amiable part of his character; 
for, beſides the poſſeſſion of the 
great talents of wit and learning, 
an agreeable complaiſance of beha- 
viour, a Chearful benevolence of 
mind, a punctual fincerity in 
friendſhip, and a ftri& adherence 
to the practice of honour and hu- 
wanity, were what added the moſt 
brilliant ornaments to that cha- 
racter, and render'd him an ob- 


ject of eſteem and admiration to 


all who knew him. 

 FurLweiL, ULrian. An an- 
cient writer, of whom Wood 
has recorded nothing farther than 
that he lived in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, was a native of Somer- 
ſetſhire, and deſcended from a 
good family there, that he was 
born in 1556, and at the age of 
thirty years became a commoner 


of St. Mary's Hall in Oxford 


that. 
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that ĩt does not appear whether he 
took any degree there or not: but 
that while he continued in that 


houſe he was eſteemed a perſon of know of this gentleman is, H 
ingenuity by his contemporaries. lived in the reign of queen 
He wrote one moral dramatic piece and publiſhed a play, entity 


in rhyme, viz. 


| GA 
8 J. See Goven, 1 
Del, War. L LD. 


This very learned and ancient au- 


thor I do not find mentioned in 


any of the liſts of Engliſh dramatic 
writers, which he is undoubted] 

entitled to be, as a native of this 
kingdom, notwithſtanding that his 
Pieces are written in the Latin 
tongue. 
or died, does not appear, but he 


received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at Weſtminſter, from which, 


being removed to the Univerſity 
of Oxford, he was entered a ſtu- 
dent in Chrift Chufch College in 
1574, where he took the degrees 
in arts, and afterwards, entering 
on the law line, took the degrees 
in that faculty alſo in 1589. 
About which. time, being famed 
for his excellence therein, he be- 
came chancellor of the dioceſe of 
Ely, being held in high eſteem by 
Dr. Martin Heton, the biſhop of 
that ſee. The commendation 
which Anth. a Wood gives of him 
as to his poetical talents, is ſome- 
what extraordinary, 
that author) an excellent poet, eſ- 
pecially in the Latin tongue, and 
reputed the beſt comedian (by 
which I ſuppoſe he means drama- 
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In what year he was born 


ed at Oxford in 4to. 1629), bel 


He was (ſays 
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==, and 
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the cit 
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, that 


to Collier. Inter]. I 
Frere, ALExanvrs, yh 


Tue Royal Martyr, King Cha 1 


3 = 
tic writer) of his time, 1 
adds he, it was Edward «Ml 
Oxford, Will. Rowley, the 
ornament of wit and ingen 
Pembroke Hall in Cambridę 
chard Edwards, John Lylie, 
Lodge, Geo. Gaſcoigne, Wil 
Shakſpeare, Tho. Nath, or | 


Heywood. A combinatin to bea; 
names, by the bye, ſo oddly s anſu 
bled together, as muſt comer Col 
us that Mr. Wood was a n for thi 
better biographer than a ug 3 01 
dramatic writings, He allo M verfo 


us that Dr. Gager was a aa 
great gifts, a good ſcholar, ui 
honeſt man, and that, in act 
verſy which he maintained i 
epiſtolary correſpondence vill 
John Rainolds, concerning 
plays (which controverſy wa 


{aid more for the defence of pl 
than can well be ſaid again bi 
man that ſhall ſucceed or d 
after him. He at length, 
ever, gave up the point, el 
convinced by Dr. Rainolds : 
ments, or perhaps afraid of i 
ring cenſure, ſhould he haue 


h of 
ſſedly 
of the 
or ma 
r, or b 
3-Cou 
about 


ſued the ſubject any farther. ers 

informs us that our author," 3 

ſeveral plays, of which owe "o'a 
; ſ | ? LL 


3 


8A : 
zus the titles of no more than 
2 VIZ. 

Meleaper. 


Niwules. 


Ulyſſes redux. 


as we are informed by the 
e-cited author, were acted 

reat applauſe in the refec- 
of Chriſt Church College; but 
the firſt of them does he aſ- 
us of having been printed, 
h it was at Oxford, in 4to. 
een the author and Dr. Rai- 
s, which I have before ſpoken 
Dr. Gager was living at, or 
the city of Ely, in 1610. I 
ot however omit one circum- 
e of our author, which I am 
d will be no very ſtrong re- 
zendation of him to my fair 
ers, viz. that in an act at Ox- 
in 1608, he maintained a 


, that it avas eh es huſ- 
h 


to beat their awives. is the- 
as anſwered by Mr. Heale, of 
r College, an avowed cham- 
for the fair ſex. | 

AMBOLD, Joux. Was born 
averford Weſt. He was for- 
y of Chriſt Church College, 
rd, where he took the degree 
A. May zo, 1734. He was 
wards, in 1740, when his only 
jatic piece was written, mini- 
| Staunton Harcourt, in Ox- 
ture, But, falling amongſt the 
called Moravians, he relin- 
ed his connection with the 
a of England, and became 
ſſedly and ſteadily an adhe- 
of the new doQrines. He 
or many years the principal 
or biſhop, at their houſe in 
-Court, Fetter-Lane ; but re- 
about 1768 to his native 
nere he ed Sept. 13, 1771. 
#3 a man of confiderable 


On 


ng, and an in genious mecha- 
? 


1 
as 


; . 
h are all written in Latin, 


and occaſioned the letters 
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nic. He not only wrote, but print- 


ed with his own hands, many hymns, 
and treatiſes for the uſe of the Mo- 
ravians; and underſtood perfectly 
the whole art of clock making. 
Heſuperintended the publication of 
many uſeful and valuable works, 
articularly the beſt edition of lord 
| FTC 1765. He was the author of 
The Martyrdom of Ignatius. T. 
Sv. 1773. _ | 
GaRDiNnER, MAT THEW. This 
author is mentioned no where but 
in the Briti/h Jheatre, the writer of 
which informs us that he was a 
native of Ireland, and wrote two 
dramatic pieces, moſt probably per- 
formed in that kingdom, whoſe 
mile 1 1 
1. Parthian Hero. Trag. 
2. Sharpers. Ballad Opera. 
GARDIN ER, Mrs. formerly miſs 
Cheney, is the wife of an inferior 
actor, and was herſelf on the ſtage 
in the ſeveral theatres of London. 
She made her firſt appearance at 
Drury-Lane in the year, 1763, in 
the character of Miſs Prue, in Love 
for Love, and was well received at 
the Hay-Market 1n ſeveral of Mr. 
Foote's pieces. In the year 1777 
ſhe left England, and went to Ja- 
maica, where it is imagined ſhe 
now reſides. She is the author of 
one piece acted at the Haymarket, 
Auguſt 9, 1777, for her own be 
nefit, called = 
The Advertiſement ; or, A Bold 
Stroke for a Huſband. C. Not 
printed. 5 
GARRICEk, David. This ex- 
cellent actor, waoſe name will be 
ever held in reſpect by the admirers 
of theatrical repreſentations, was 
the ſon of Peter Garrick, a captain 
in the army, who generally reſided 
at Litchfield. He was born at 
Hereford; where his father was on 
a recruiting party, and baptized 
February 20, 1716, as qppears by. 
N . the 
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the church regiſter of the pariſh of 
All Souls in that city, His mo- 
ther's maiden name was Clough, 
daughter to one of the wicars in 


Litchfield cathedral. At the age 
of ten years he was put under thie 
care of Mr. Hunter, maſter of the 
grammar-{chool at Litchfield, but 
made no great progreſs in litera- 
ture. He very early ſhewed his 
attachment to dramatic entertain- 
ments, having in the year 1727 


_* repreſented the character of fer- 


jeant Kite in The Recruiting Officer 
with great applauſe. From ſchool 
he went to Liſbon to vifit his uncle, 
but ſtayed only. a ſhort time there 
before he returned to England, on 
which he went again to Mr. Hun- 
ter, and in 1735 became the pupil 
of Dr. Whine! Johnſon, who about 
that time undertook to teach the 
claſhcs to a certain number of 
young gentlemen. 
The progreſs he made under 
this able tutor was not fuch as the 
brilliancy of his parts might ſeem 
to promiſe ; the Fit of his 
character unfitted him ſeri 
ous purſuits, and his attention to 
the drama prevailed over every 
other object. After a time Dr. 
Johnſon grew tired of teaching; 
Garrick being deſirous of 
a more active life, it was agreed 
by both the pupil and his tutor to 
quit Litchfield, and try their for- 
tunes in the metropolis. They ac- 
cordingly ſet out together on the 
2d of March, 1736, and on the gth 
of the ſame month, Mr. Garrick 
Was entered of Lincoln's-Inn, it 
being then intended that the lau 
ſhould be his profeſſion. Having 
had a recommendation from Mr. 


Walmſley to Mr. Colſon, maſter of 


the ſchool at Rocheſter, he on the 


death of his uncle about 1737 


went directly there with a view to 


finiſh his education. In the com- 


- 
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which he firſt performed va 


country, he determined to ye 


or feri-- 
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pany of ſo rational a phie 
as Mr. Colſon, he was impem 
bly and gradually improved u 
talent of thinking and reaſami 
nor were the example and i 
of ſo wiſe a man vainly be 
on a mind ſo acute as that of 
Garrick. Th 

His father died ſoon after WM 
was not long ſurvived by h 
ther. He then engaged nf | 
wine trade, in partnerſhip yi" 
brother. Peter Garrick ; bw 


connection laſting but a ſhor 1 1 
he reſolved to try his talents a 


ſtage, and in the ſummer of y 
went down to Ipſwich, wir 
acted with great applauſe ui 
the name of Lyddal, Thea 


of Aboan in the tragedy of 0 
noko. | = 
After a ſummer. ſpent in| 


on the London ſtage. He ha 
effayed his powers, and conhi 
himſelf as worthy of a mor 
ſpeQable ſituation in the the 
but it 1s generally ſaid, thi 
then dragons of Drury-Lant 
Covent Garden could not i 
duced to entertain the fame nanage 
ments. He was therefore directi 
to accept the offer of Mr. e roy: 
then maſter of Goodman's/ſthence 
play-houſe, who engaged hund way 
he made his firſt appearance! 1746 
on the rgth of Ock. 1741, atentee 
character of Richard the Tl oweve 
which, like the ſun burſting ee as a; 
behind an obſcure cloud, & e of th; 
played, in the very earliet patent 
a ſomewhat more than me Lane 
brightneſs. In ſhort, hö erleman 
lence dazzled and aftoniſhel ther to 
one; and the ſeeing a youl} from h 
in no more than his twenth⸗ ih the 
year, and a novice to the! ome ot 
reaching at one ſingle ſtep nid 


height of perfection Which! „Mr. 
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f years and long practical 
--nce had not been able to 


ere 
can 4 k on the then capital perfor- 
or the Engliſh ſtage, was a 
voi menon which could not but 
elne the objectofuniverſalſpecu- 
t (and as univerſal admiration, 
rh heatres towards the court end 
ter, town were on this occaſion 
1 ie ted, perſons of all ranks flock- 
an Goodman's-Fields, where 
d wit arrick continued to act till 
lu: i oſe of the ſeaſon, when hav- 
on ry advantageous terms offer- 
ats n for performing in Dublin 
r of fie foie part of the ſummer, 
whe We nt over thither, where he 
uſe u the ſame juſt homage paid 
The! merit, which he had receiv- 
{ ws Wm his own countrymen. To 


y of ( 


emed himſelf more imme- 


nt in. 
to el ſuing winter engaged him- 
le had d Mr. Fleetwood, then ma- 


| of Drury-lane playhouſe, 


confi 
Ich theatre he continued till 


rvice of the latter however, 


bound; and therefore in 
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1 mon 
he tear 1745, in the winter of 
1, that he again went over to Ire- 
y-Lar nd continued there through 
not h. ole of that ſeaſon, being 
lame fnanager with Mr. Sheridan 
ore o direction and profits of the 
Hr. Gi royal in Smock.-alley. 
nan thence he returned to Eng- 
ed bai nd was engaged for the ſea- 


1746 with the late Mr. 
patentee of Covent-Garden. 
however, was his laſt per- 
Ice as an hired actor, for in 
e of that ſeaſon, Mr. Fleet- 


arancel 
1741, 
1 Thin 
urſting! 
aud, de 


arliet l patent for the management 
an It ry-Lane being expired, and 
„ his ntleman having no inclina- 
iſhed her to purſue a deſign by 
; youl! from his want of acquaint- 


th the proper conduct of 
ome other reaſons, he had 
conſiderably impaired his 
„Mr. Garrick, in conjunc- 


went 
to the! 
e ſtep {0 
Which - 
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tion with Mr. Lacy, purchaſed 
the property of that theatre, toge- 
ther with the renovation of the 
patent, and in the winter of 1747, 
opened it with the beſt part of Mr. 
Fleetwood's former company, and 


Mr. Barry, Mrs. Pritchard, and 
2 Cibber, from Covent Gar- 
en. 

In this ſtation Mr. Garrick con- 
tinued until the year 1776, with 
an interval of two years, from 1763 
to 1765, which he devoted to tra- 
velling abroad, and both by his 
conduct as a manager, and his un- 
equalled merit, as an actor from 
year to year, added to the enter- 
tainment of the public, which with 
an indefatigable aſſiduity he con- 
ſulted. Nor were the public by 
any means ungrateful in returns 
for that aſſiduity. On the con- 
trary, by the warm and deſerved 
encouragement which it gave him, 


he was raiſed to that ſtate of eaſe 


and affluence to which it muſt 
ſurely be the wiſh of every honeſt 
heart to ſee ſuperior excellence of 
any kind exalted. | 


After his return from his tra- 
vels, Mr. Garrick, declined the 


performance of any new charac- 


ters; but continued to appear 


everyſeaſon in ſome of his favourite 

arts until the year 1770, when, 
Jatiafied with the wealth he had ac- 
quired, and thefame which he had 
eſtabliſhed, in familiarity with ma- 
ny of the moſt reſpeQable perſonsof 
the kingdom, he retired to theenjoy- 
ment of 


on the 1oth day of ſune 1776, after 


performing the character of Don 


Felix, in Mrs. Centlivre's comedy of 
The Wonder. 

At this period the ſtone, a diſ- 
order to which he had been long 
_— began to make ſuch in- 

2 


* 


the | ras additional ſtrength of 


repoſe from the fatigues of 
his profeſſion, and quitted the ſtage” 
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roads on his conſtitution, that the 
happineſs which he expected from 
retirement was often interrupt- 
ed, and ſometimes deſtroyed, by 
the violence of the pain he en- 
dured. He had been uſed to try 
the effects of quack medicines, to 
relieve him from the torments 
which he ſuffered, and it has been 
thought that his health received 
much injury from this injudicious 
mode of tampering with his ma- 
lady. At Chriſtmas 1778, he viſited 
lord Spencer at Althorpe, where 
he was taken ill, but recovered 
ſufficiently to return to London, and 
died at his houſe in the Adelphi 
after a few days ſickneſs on the 
20th January 1779. His body was 
interred with great funeral pomp 
in Weſtminſter-Abbey on the 1tt 
of February following. 

To enter intoa particular detail 
of Mr. Garrick's ſeveral merits, or 
a diſcuſſion of his peculiar excel- 
Tencies in the immenſe variety of 
char: cters he performed, would be 
a faſk, not only too arduous for 
me to attempt, and too extenſive 
for the limits of the preſent work, 
but.alfo entirely impertinent and 
unneeeflary, as very few perſons, 


for whoſe entertainment or infor- 


mation this book is intended, can 

be ſuppoſed unacquainted with 

them. However, as readers in 

ſome more diſtant periods, when, 

as Mr. Cibber expreſſes it, the 

animated graces of the player will, at 

beſt, but faintly glimmer through the 
* memory, or imper ect atteſtation of a 
few ſurviving ſpeclators; nay, when 
even theſe teſtimonials ſhall be un- 

attainable, will be deſirous of form- 

ing to their ideas a portrait of the 

perſon and manner of this amaz- 

ing performer, I ſhall here be- 

quegth my little mite to future 

ramatic hiſtory, by offering ſuch 

a rude ſketch of them, as, when 

touched up herzafter by ſome other 
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Barry's, yet it appeared to hn 


rendered it equally intelig 


gu audience, in the gentlen 
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pencil may anſwer the ina 
purpoſe, and prove a perſei Ml 
ture. / 2 


Mr. Garrick in his peru ag 5 
low, yet well-thaped- and wilt 15 
proportioned, and, having t 7 Ba 
the qualifications of dancin; 2 4 
fencing to that natural gen pe Y 
of manner, which no art 2" 
ftow, but which our great u hu 
nature endows many with, i 00 
from infancy, his deportmen WM each 
conſtantly eaſy, natural, and 4 8 * 
gaging. His complexion ii pen t 
dark, and the features of H did 
which were pleafingly . pa 
were animated by a full bad | ſubje 
brilliant and penetrating, i on. 
voice was clear, melodioy bd to 
commanding, and, althop....19 


might not poſſeſs the frongo 
bearing powers of Mr. Mo 
er the muſical {weetnels 0 


much greater compaſs of un 
than either; and from Mr. 0 
rick's judicious manner of con 
ing it, enjoyed that articul 
and piercing diſtinctneſs, vi 


even to the moit diſtant par 


pers of murmuring love, thei 
mothered accents of inſelt pil 
or the profeſſed and {ome 
aukward concealments of an 
ſpeech in comedy, as in then 
of rage, the darings of dept 
all the open violence of tn 
theta. 

As to his particular fort lj 
perior caſt in acting, it wol 
perhaps as difficult to deten 
it, as it would be minutelyt 
ſcribe his ſeveral excellenc® 
the very different caſts in 
he at different times though 

er to appear. Particun” 
— —4 ſwallowed up 1 
univerſality ; and ſhould! ef 
contended, that there boy f 
en 
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mers equal to him in their 
eſpective forts of playing, 
en their partizans muſt ac- 
edge, there never exiited any 
rformer that came near his 
nce in ſo great a variety 
ts. Tragedy, comedy, and 
the lover and the hero, the 

> huſband who ſuſpects his 
WE virtue without cauſe, and 
Wonghtleſs lively rake who 
it without deſign, were all 
pen to his imagination, and 
Je did honour to his execution. 
paſſion of the human breaſt 
| ſubjeQed to his powers of 
on, nay, even time itſelf 
ed to ſtand ſtill or advance 
would have it. Rage and 
e, doubt and deſpair, tranſ- 
nd tenderneſs, compaſhon 
tempt, love, jealouſy, fear, 
nd ſimplicity, all took in 
ſſeſſion of his features, while 
them in turn appeared to 
ſole poſſeſſor of thoſe fea- 
One night old age ſat on 
ntenance, as if the wrinkles 
| ſtampt there were indeli- 
enext thegaiety and bloom 
h ſeemed to o'erſpread his 
d ſmooth even thoſe marks 
ime and muſcular confor- 
might have really made 
Of theſe truths no one 
ignorant, who ever ſaw 
the ſeveral characters of 
Hamlet, Richard, Dorilus, 
dr, Lufignan ; in his Ranger, 
Wrugger, Kitely, Brute, or 
In ſhort, nature, the 


intelli 

nt part 

entle j 
e, the 

elt pil 

, ſomel 

of and 
in then 

* defparyi 
of wall 


r fort 0 
it woll 


o deten from whom alone this 
nutely 80 rlormer borrowed all his 
cellenee ein in herſelf inexhauſti- 
ſts in Wh her variations not to be 


thou) , it is by no means ſur- 


ticular that this, her darling ſon, 
d up ed an unlimited ſcope for 
uld ite nd diverſity in his man- 
re have OPying from her various 


peri 


ms; and, as if ſhe 
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had from his cradle marked him 
out for her trueſt repreſentative, 
the beſtowed on him ſuch powers 
of expreſſion in the muſcles of his 
face, as no performer cver yet poſ- 
ſeſſed; not only for the diſplay of 
a ſingle paſſion, but alſo for the 
combination of thoſe various con- 
flicts with which the human breaſt 
at times is fraught; ſo that in his 
countenance, even when his lips 
were ſilent, his meaning food por- 
trayed in characters too legible for 
any to miſtake it. In a word, the 


beholder felt himſelf affected he 


knew not how, and 1t may be truly 


ſaid of him, by future writers, 


what the poet has ſaid of Shak- 
ſpeare, that in /zs acting, as in tie 
other's writing, 
His poxwer ful ſtrokes preſiding truth 
imprejs'd, , | 
And unre fiſted paſſion ſtorm'd t he 


reaſt. 


During the courſe of his ma- 
nagement, the public, undoubted- 
ly, were much obliged to him for 
his indefatigable labour in the 
conduct of the theatre, and in the 
pains he took to diſcover and gra- 
tify its taſte; and, though the 
ſituation of a manager will per- 
petually be liable to attacks from 
diſappointed authors and unde- 


ſerving performers; yet, it is ap- 


parent from the barrenneſs both 
of plays and players of merit which 
for ſome years appeared at the 
oppoſite theatre, that this gentle- 
man cannot have refuſed accept 

ance to many of either kind, that 
were any way deſerving of the 
town's regard. 


either dramatic or theatrical ge- 
nius; and yet it is very appareht, 
that the pains Mr. Garrick took 


in rearing many tender plants of 


the latter kind, added ſeveral va- 
luable performers to the Englith 


In ſhort, it does 
not appear that this is the age of 
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ſtage, whoſe firſt bloſſoms were far 
from promiſing ſo fair a fruit as 
they have ſince produced: and 
that,* among the ſeveral dramatic 
pieces which made their firſt ap- 


piggy on the theatre in Drury- 


ane, there are very few, whoſe 
aythors have not acknowledged 
themſelves greatly indebted to this 
gentleman for uſeful hints or ad- 


—_— alterations, to which 


their ſucceſs has in great meafure 
Add to this care, 
the revival of many pieces of the 
more early writers; pieces poſ- 
ſeſſed of great merit, but which 
had, either through the neglect or 
ignorance of other managers, lain 
for a long time unemployed and 
unregarded. But there is one part 
of theatrical conduct which ought 
unqueſtionably to be recorded to 
Mr. Garrick's honour, ſince the 
cauſe of virtue and morality, and 
the formation of public manners 
are. very conſiderably dependant 
on it, and that is, the zeal with 
which he ever aimed to baniſh 


from the ſtage all thoſe plays which 


carry with them an immoral ten- 
G2ncy, and to prune from thoſe, 
which do not abſolutely on the 
whole promote the intereſts of 


vice, ſuch ſcenes of licentiouſneſs 


and liberty, as a redundancy of 
wit and too great livelineſs of ima- 
gination has induced ſome of our 
comic writers to indulge them- 
ſelves in, and which the ſympa- 
thetic diſpoſition of an age of gal- 
lantry and intrigue had given a 
ſanction to. The purity of the 
Engliſh ſtage was certainly much 
more fully eſtabliſhed during the 
-adminiftration of this theatrical 


miniſter, than it ever had been 


during preceding managements : 
for what the public taſte had itſelf 


in ſome meaſure begun, he, by 
ee tally whim [ts pro> 


„ 
per channel, and feeding i 97 
pure and untainted ſtream, (JF -;, 
to have compleated ; and HH 
endeavoured as much as p 
keep up to the promiſe i 
the Prologue above quote, AAAS. 1; 
which was ſpoken at the fri 7 
ing of that theatre under Nd 
rection, viz. „ 
Bade ſcenic wiriue forn H 2 
6. 2h #7 
And truth diffuſe her radum " 
the ſtage. 75 
His ſuperiority to all o . Hig 
one branch of excellence, wi : 7 5 
muſt not make us over. '// 
rank he is entitled to ſtand i luſic 
another; nor our rememhra . Hat 
his having been the ff af 
ing, induce us to forget, b , Cym 
was far from being the f | 
Notwithſtanding the nunl Thi 
and laborious avocations atte * 
on his profeſſion as an adn, ; The 
his ſtation as a manager, jt 1706 
his active genius was peme . The 
burſting forth in various its 1766. 
ductions both in the dramti , Neck 
2 way, whoſe mer d in 
ut make us regret his ! 
time for the purſuance ofnd [le Ne 
tenſive and important | Ke 
Of theſe he has publicly: | The” 
himſelf the author of thei King 
ing, ſome of which are on . 
and the reſt tranſlations 0 Hun 
tions from other authors, wi . The 
ſign to adapt them to the fl Cart. 
talte of the public. The 
i. The Lying Valet. 7h 
1741. 
4 Miſs in her Teens; 773 
Medley of Lovers. F. $v0.1 Albin 
3. Lethe. D. S. 8vo. AF 
4. Romeo and Juliet. 1. 7 8 þ 
12mo. 1750. 7} ; 
5. Every Man in his I =; 
8vo. 1751. Fg 
6. The Fairies, O. 5 Far 
, May 1 


GA 


Flrizel and Ferdita, DE 
Printed 8Y0. 1758. 


nd vn of 


ob 
e 1 1 1756. . | 
wot! . 1/71put. D. E. Svo. 1757. 
e fil 2 . | 
der red and fifty-ſeven. F. 8 vo. 
_— 3 
mn OLE C. altered, 8vo, 
MN N 
1 ſabella; or, The Fatal Mar- 
T. altered, 8vo. 1758. 
Je Guardian. C. 8vo. 1759. 
. High Life below Stairs. F. 


1759- 


adam 


U oth | 


E, ho ' 


era. e Enchanter or, Love 
and u . M. D. 8 vo. 1760. 

mb Harleguin's Induſtion. P. 1761. 
a | | 
ret, t . Cymbeline, T. altered, 12mo. 


 laſ ö 


nun 77% Farmer's Return from 


ns atte n. I. 4to.. 17632. 
ane Clandeſtine Marriage. C. 
er, N 1766. 


. The Country Girl. C. altered, 
1766. Z 
. Neck or Nothing.F .8v0. 1766. 
ion. D. R. 8vo. 1767. 
Hep behind the Curtain; 
e Rehearſal, F. Bvo. 


| TheFubilee.D. E. 1769.N.P. 


1s littk 
ama 
eri (l 
his u 
of nd 
[nt | 
ichn 
theft 
re onl 
5 Or | 
5 Wit 
the f 


Y. T. altered, 8vo. 1770. 
Hamlet. T. altered, 17741. 
. The Inſtitution of the Order 


Carter, 8vo. 1771. 


Te Iriſh Widiw. C. gvo. 


e Chances, C. altered, 
773. 
Albumazar, C. altered, 8vo. 


3 Alfred. T. altered, 8 vo. i 772 
rims Tale, 8vo. 1774. 
A The Meeting of the Company. 
—_ 774. N. P. | 


ar. 8vo. 1775. 


M Day. B. O. 8 vo. 1775. 
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4 II Tempeſt. O. 8vo. 2 | 


Jie Male Coguet ; or, Sewen- 


b ig Arthur ; or, The Britiſſi 


i,; or, High life above 


GA: : 

37. The Theatrical Candidates, 
Prel. 8vo. 1775. 

He alſo altered, Rule a W:fe and 
have a Wife ; Mahomet; and ſome 
other zie, . 5 

Beſides theſe, Mr. Garrick was 
the author of an Ode on the death 
of Mr. Pelham, which, in leſs than 
ſix weeks, ran through four edi- 
tions. Fhe Prologues, Epilogues 
and Songs which he wrote, are 
almoſt innumerable, and poſſeſs a 
conſiderable degree of happineſs 
both in conception and exe- 
cution. It would, however, be 
in vain to attempt any enumera- 
tion of them in this place ; and 
it is indeed the leſs neceſſary, as 
we cannot doubt but ſome one of 
his ſurviving friends will take care 
to give a complete edition of his 
works, in ſuch a manner as will do 
honour to his memory. ; 

GARKTER, Thomas. I meet 
with no mention of this gentleman 
among any of the writers, but 
only in Coxeter's MS. Notes, 
where, without any farther ac- 
count, a very old piece, publiſhed 
about the middle of queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, 1s aſcribed to a per- 
ſon of this name. The piece it- 
ſelf is entitled, The Comedy of 

Sus ANNA. 1568. 

Gas cola nE, GEORGE, Eſq; 
This gentleman flouriſhed in the 


beginning of queen Elizabeth's 


reign. - He was born at Waltham- 
ſtow, in the Foreſt, in Eſſex, and 
had a taſte of each of our famous 
univerſities before he was entered 
of Gray's-Inn; for his volatile 
temper made him ſoon Jeave one 
of theſe delightful places for an- 


other, and all of them for the army, 


where his behaviour was ſo ſignal- 
ly brave, as to entitle him very 
juſtly to the motto he took, of 
Tam Marti quam Mercurio. 
In this ſtation he was for-ſome 
time in various cities of Holland, 
N 4 after 


Fg 
— 


— —— — — — 
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aſter which he went to France, in 


order to fee and ſtudy the manners 


of that court, where he happened 
to meet with a Scottiſh lady, whom 
he fell in love with and married. 
At length, being tired of this ram- 
bling way of life, he came back 


to England, and returned to Gray's- 


Inn, where he compoſed moſt of 
his various pieces; and afterwards 
to his native place; where, ſays 
Coxeter, he died, and was buried 
in his middle age, anno 1578. 
There is, however, an old piece 
in verſe (in black letter and with- 
out date, 4to London) entitled, 
A Remembrance of the well-imployed 
Life and godly Find of George Gaſ- 
roigne, Ejy; who deceaſed at Stam- 
ford in Lincoln hire, the 7th of Oct. 
1577. The Report of George What- 


tones, Gentleman, an E 'ye-witneſs of 


his godly and charitable End in this 


World. 
The dramatic pieces he has leſt 
behind him, are . in number, 
their names as follow: :?:?! 

1. Jocaſta. T. Tranſlated from 
Euripides. to. 1565. 8 

2. The Suppoſes. C. Tranſlated 
from Ario/to. 4to. 1565. | 

3- The Glaſs of Government. 'T. 
. | 

4. The Pleaſures at Kenelaworth. 
M. gto. 1587. 1 | 

flis works, including the firſt 
two, were printed in 40. B. L. 
1565 ; and again, with The Plea- 
furesat Kenelaworth, and other pieces, 
in 4to. B. L. 1587. b 

Beſides theſe pieces, he wrote 
ſeveral other things in verſe and 
proſe, and at that early time was 
eſteemed not only a perſon of po- 
liteneſs, eloquence, and under- 
ſtanding, but alſo the beſt love 
poet extant; nor were his dra- 
matic works held in any trifling 
eſtimation. Among the reſt of his 


— . 


- 
4 


1 4 1 


pieces is a ſatire, called The Steel 
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Glaſs hy” in 1765, to wee 
is prefixed the author's pigm = 
armour, with a ruff and 2 
beard. On his right hand, 


a muſquet and bandiliers, u - 
left ſtands an ink-horn and "i 
books, and underyritten i; WM ſon 
motto above-mentioned, Tn bon 
quam Mercurio. No very (right ch 
mark of the author's modeſty! ** Ka 
Gay, JohN. This gen ++ 
was deſcended from an wii ce w 
family in Devonſhire, was er 
Exeter, and received his le 
tion at the free ſchool of HH bett 
ple, in that county, under H tor 
of Mr. William Rayner, Het n reme 
bred a mercer in the Strand, M ccaſio 
having a ſmall fortune in alou 
dent of buſineſs, and conſid * eſs © 
the attendance of a ſhop as al by hated 
gradation of thoſe talents N; w 
he found himſelf poſſeſſed al J ouſt. 
quitted that occupation, and 1 Ga. 
plied himſelf to other view, ces o! 
to the indulgence of his h mer 
tion for the Muſes. Mr. G tively 
born in the year 1688. he 2 
we find him ſecretary, or i er, 
domeſtic ſteward to the duch he 
Monmouth, in which ſtatia ragen 
continued till the beginning d ls, bo 
year 1714, at which time be n and 
companied the earl of Clara e diſs 
to Hanover, whither that nd aſon « 
man was diſpatched by 's 0; 


Anne, Vas: 

In the latter end of thei 
year, in conſequence of the qu 
death, he returned to Engl 
where he lived in the higheli 
mation and intimacy of frieni 
with many perſons of the fil! 
tinction both in rank and all 
He was even particularly ! 
notice of by queen Caroline) 
princeſs of Wales, to whom be 
the honour of reading in ® 
ſcript, his tragedy of the (% 
and in 1726 dedicated bis 
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miſſion, to the duke of Cum- 
1 From this countenance 
to him, and numberleſs pro- 
made him of preferment, it 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that he 
have been genteely provided 
ſome office ſuitable to his 
tion and abilities. Inſtead 
cb, in 1727, he was offered 
—_.cc of gentleman-uſher to 
f the youngeſt princeſſes ; 
ce which, as he looked on 1t 
bn er an indignity to a man 
5 (WS talents nigkt have been ſo 
ban vetter employed, he thought 
r then to refuſe, and ſome pretty 

He remonſtrances were made on 
rand, | caſion by his ſincere friends 
Indep ealous patrons the dyke and 
onſide eſs of Queenſberry, which 


Rc 


— 
— 


> 44 ated in thoſe two noble per- 
nts wil on es withdrawing from court 
ed h J guſt. 

„ and ; . Gay's dependence on the 
lews, t x les of the great, and the diſ- 
is nd tments he met with, he bas 
. Gay ieh deſcribed in his Fable 


In 1 e Hare with many Friends. 
or ug rer, the very extraordinary 
duch he met with from public 
ſtation e ragement made an ample 
ning a, both with reſpect to ſatis- 
ne ht In and emolument, for thoſe 
Che e diſappointments. For, in 
hat on of 172-8, appeared his 
by H Opera, the vaſt ſucceſs of 

A 1:50 only unprecedented, 
the most incredible. It had an 
the qu rrupted run in London of ſix- 
Fu ee nights in the firſt ſeaſon, 


gde renewed in the enſuing one 
friend qual approbation. It ſpread 
he fri lthe great towns of Eng- 


nd abil 


| was played in many places 
larly ! 


 thirtieth and fortieth time, 


oline, t Bath and Briſtol fifty; made 
bombe ogreſs into Wales, Scotland, 
5 in m reland, in which laſt place it 


he Caf 


115 ed for twenty- four ſueceſſive 
045 168 | 


, and laſt of all it was per- 
g a1 Mirorca. Nor was the 


* 
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fame of it conſined to the reading 
and repreſentation alone, for the 
card table and drawing room ſhared 
with the theatre and cloſet in this 
reſpect; the ladies carried about 
the favourite ſongs of it engraven 
on their fan- mounts, and ſcreens 
and other pieces of furniture were 
decorated with the ſame. Miſs 
Fenton, who acted Pully, though 
till then perfectly obſcure, became 
all at once the idol of the town; her 
pictures were engraven and ſold in 
great numbers; her life written; 
books of letters and verſes to her 
publiſhed; and pamphlets made of 
even her 2 ſayings and jeſts; 
nay, ſhe herſelf received to a ſta- 
tion, in conſequence of which ſhe, 
before her death, attained the high- 
eſt rank a female ſubject can ac- 
quire, being married to the duke 
of Bolton. 3 ſhort, the ſatire of 
this piece was ſo ſtriking, ſo ap- 
parent, and ſo perfectly adapted to 
the taſte of all degrees of people, 
that it evenfor that ſeaſonoverthrew 
the Italian opera, that Dagon of 
the nobility and gentry, which had 
ſo long ſeduced them to 1dolatry, 
and evich Dennis, by the labours 
and outcries of a whole life, and 
many other writers, by the force 
of reaſon and reflection, had in 
vain endeavoured to drive from 
the throne of public taſte. Yet 
the Herculean exploit did this lit- 
tle piece at once bring to its com- 
pletion, and for ſome time recalled 
the devotion of the town from an 
adoration of mere ſound and ſhow, 
to the admiration of, and reliſh 
for, true ſatire and found under- 
ſtanding. | 
The profits of this piece were 
ſo very great, both to the author 
and Mr. Rich, the manager, that 
it gave riſe to a quibble, which 


became frequent in the mouths of 


many, viz. That it had made Rich 
gay, and Gay rich; and I have 


* 


heard 
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heard it afferted, that the author's 
own advantages from it were not 
teſs than- two thouſand pounds. 
In conſequence of this ſucceſs, 
Mr. Gay was induced to write a 
— part to it, which he enti- 

ed Polly, But the diſguſt ſub- 
fiſting between him and the court, 
together with the miſreprefenta- 
tions made of him, as having been 
the author of ſome diſaffected li- 
bels and feditious pamphlets, a 
charge which, however, he warm- 
Iy Ave ws in his pre ſace to this 
opera, a prohibition of it was 
fent from the lord chamberlain, 


. at the very time when every 


thing was 1n readineſs for the 
rehearſal of it. This difappoint- 
ment, however, was far from be- 
ing a loſs to the author, for, as 
it was afterwards confeſſed, even 
by his very beſt friends, to be in 
every reſpe& infinitely inferior to 
the firft part, it is more than pro- 
bable, that it might have failed of 
that great fucceſs in the repreſent- 
ation which Mr. Gay might pro- 
miſe himfelif from it, whereas the 
profits ariſing from the publica- 
tion of it afterwards in quarto, in 
conſequence of a very large ſub- 
ſcription, which this appearance 
of perſecution, added to the au- 
thor's great perional intereſt pro- 
cured ior him, were at leaft ade- 
quate to what could have accrued 
to him from a moderate run, had 
it. been repreſented. He after- 
wards new wrote The Wife of Bath 
which was the laft dramatic piece by 
him that made its appearance during 
his life; his Opera of Achilles, the 
Comedy of the Diſfreſt Wife, and 
his Farce of The Rehearſul at Go- 
am being brought on the ſtage 
or publiſhed after his death. What 


other works he executed in the 


dramatic way will be ſeen in the 
enſuing lift, and their ſeveral ſuc- 
geſſes in the reſpective accounts of 
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a poet. As a man, he app 
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them in the ſecond volume oi 


work. Their titles are a; (emp: 

1. The Mohocks. T. C. tion 
1712. | —_ 
2. The Wife of Bath, ( 8Wrcqu 
1713. TEA, (lite 

3. The What d. ye call i, | ede 
FF encie 
4. Three Hours after Nm ed 
C. 8vo. 1717. an e 


5. Dione. P. 4to. 1720, ” 
6. T he Captives. T. 80. lil 
7. The Beggar's Opera. | 
8. Polly. O. 4to. 1729. | 
9. The Wife of Bath. C. 


1730. | | 
10. Acis and Galatea . kept 
8vo. 1732. bad, 


11. Achilles. O. 8vo. in 

12. The Diſtreſſid Wife. C. 
1743- 

13. The- Rehearſal at C 
F. 8vo. 1754 Tarn 

Moſt of the Catalogues tn 
to him a piece, called“ nm 
like Vit, which is no morett 
a republication of Wright's [i 
Firtuoſos, intended to expoſe nl 
ber's plagiariſm in The Rei 
Befides theſe, Mr. Gay wrotend 
very valuable pieces in i 
among which his Trivia, u 
Art of walking the Streets of lu 
though one of his firſt poetiei 
tempts, is far from being the! 
conſiderable; but, as amony 
dramatic works, his Beggar's) 
did at firſt, and perhaps ere 
ſtand as an unrivalled maſter-pl 
ſo among his poetical words 
Fables hold the ſame rank oi! 
mation; the latter having 
almoſt as univerſally read, ! 
former was repreſented, an 
equally admired. It would 
fore be ſuperfluous here !" 
any thing farther to theſe 
reared monuments of bis 


have been morally amiade 
* 100 


GE 
fition was ſweet and affable, 
enper generous, and his con- 
ton agreeable and entertain- 
| He had indeed one foible, 
requently incident to men of 
t literary abilities, and which 
ected him at times to incon- 
encies, which otherwiſe he 
Jed not to have experienced, 
nan exceſs of indolence, which 
ented him from exerting the 
WS force of his talents. He was, 
ever, not inattentive to the 
is of procuring an independ- 
„in which he would probably 
Wc ſucceeded, had not his ſpirits 
Wn kept down by diſappointments. 
had, however, ſaved ſeveral 
ſand pounds at the time of 
death, which happened at the 
iſe of the duke and dutcheſs of 
enſberry, in Burlington Gar- 
s, on December 1932. He was 
rred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
a monument erected to his 
nory, at the expence of his 
e-mentioned noble benefactors, 
h an infcription expreſſive of 
Ir regards and his own deſerts, 
an epitaph in verſe by Mr. 
e; but, as both of, them are 
| exiſtence, and free of acceſs 
very one, it would be imper- 
nt to repeat either of them in 
place, 
AY, JOSEPH. 
Ya fiftitions one, yet I could 
avoid giving it a place here, 
dtherwiſe, ſome readers might 
miſled, by the finding it pre- 
d to a dramatic piece, entitled, 
he Confederates, Farce. 
an explanation of it, however, 
BaEval, Capt. John Durant. 
ENTLEMAN, FRANCIS. An 
or yet living. He was born 
reland on the 23d of October, 
5, and received his education 
Dublin, where he was ſchool- 
with the late Mr. Moſſop, 
Tragedian, At the age of hi- 


* 
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This name is 
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GE 
teen, he obtained a commiſſion in 
the ſame regiment with his father, 
wholikewiſe belonged to the army 
but making an exchange to a new- 
raiſed company, he was diſmiſſed 
the ſervice by his regiment being 
reduced at the concluſion of the 
war in 1748. On this event he 
indulged his inclination for the 
ſtage, and accordingly appeared 
at Dublin in the character of Abou 
in the play of Oroonotu. Not- 
withſtanding an unconſequential 
figure and uncommon timidity, he 
ſays he ſucceeded beyond his moſt 
ſanguine expectations; but having 
ſome property, and hearing that a 
legacy had been left him by a re- 
lation, he determined to come to 
London, where it appears he diſ- 
ſipated what little fortune he poſ- 
ſeſſed. He then engaged to per- 
form at the theatre at Bath, and 
remained there ſome time. From 
thence he went to Edinburgh, and 
afterwards belonged to ſeveral 
companies of actors, at Mancheſter, 
Liverpool, Cheſter, and other 
laces. Growing tired of a pub- 
ic life, he ſettled at Malton, 4 
market-town about twenty miles 
from York, where he married.and 
had ſome expectations of being pro- 
vided for by the marquis of 
Granby, to whom he was recom- 
mended by a gentieman who had 
known his father. With this hope 
he removed to London, but ſoon 
had the mortification to find all 
his proſpects clouded by the ſud- 
den death of his patron. In 1970 
he performed at the Hay-market, 
under the management of Mr. 
Foote, and continued with him 
three ſeaſons, when he was dif- 
charged © at a time of peculiar 
2 a known to the 
* manager,” which he could not 
then account for, nor had at any 
time after a ſingle idea of expla- 
natlon. . Mr. Gentleman now 
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belongs to the Theatre Royal in perſuaſion, and conſequen Jo 
Dublin. From his own ac- deavoured to inſtil the ſame yl 
count, he ſeems to have no great ciples into our author; u 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with his vain, for no ſooner did h 
ſucceſs, either as an actor or himſelf capable of reaſoning vol 
author. Speaking of himſelf in he was alſo able to diſcoy iſ 
the latter profeſſion he ſays, I foppery, errors, and abſurtyM 
< heartily with J had been fated that church's tenets. His {M 


to uſe an aw] and end ſooner was a member of the ſoci Would < 

< than the pen, for nothing but a Gray's-Inn, and had ſuffered i the 

< penſioned defender of govern- ſiderably in the royal cauſe, allt 
ment, a ſycophant to managers, Gildon received the firſt rudnm taught 

or a ſlave to bookſellers, can do of his education at the place HN rieſth. 
* any thing more than crawl.“ he was born ; hut at no moreHence t 
He is the author of twelve years of age, his pa 1 g tir 
1. Sejanus. T. $vo. 1751. ſent him over to Doway in xe to! 
2. The Stratford Jubilee. C. 890. nault, and entered him in laren 
1769. | Englith college of ſecular yi b tranſit) 

3. The Sultan; or, Love and there, with a view of brug i y, tot 
Fame. T. 8vo. 1770. him up likewiſe to the prieſth Wance 7 
4. The Tobacconift, C. 8vo. but all to no purpoſe, for, dn , any | 
21771. ce: a progreſs of kee years ſtudy d bat! 

F. Cupid's Revenge. P. 8vo. he only found his incl caſe. 
1772. more ſtrongly confirmed foraqi e w. 
6. T he Pantheonites. D. E. 8vo. different courſe of life. ur 
1773. At nineteen years of age h fter 

7. The Mod ii Wife. C. 8vo. turned to England, and when! with 
1774. was of age, and by the entrai defen 
He isalſo author of the following into his paternal fortune, wii iterw 
| pieces, none of which have been was not inconſiderable, renden u obe 
| Publiſhed : in every reſpect capable of ens! 7 
| 1. Zaphira. L. | ing the gaieties and pleaſure ed of 
ii 2. Richard II. altered. T. this polite town, he came le 2 
| 3. The Mentaliſt. D. 8. London, where, as men of ge d b. 
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great 
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4. The Fairy Court. I. and vivacity are too oftendefei 

He has had the diſcredit, but in the 8 of ceconomy, heſo 
; we know not on what foundation, ſpent the beſt part of what he hal 
| of being editor of the worſt edition and, that he might be fure, 
| that ever appeared of _ Eng- lord Townly ſays, never to nn 
| liſh author, we mean Shakſpeare it, he crowned his other ny 
as printed by Mr. Bell. | dences by marrying a young lac 
| _Geyxrey, Jon x. Was the au- without any fortune, at abou! th 
thor of a very ancient play, ſtill age of twenty-three, thereby i 
| remaining in manuſcript in the ding to his other - incumbrath 
|  HEbraryot lord Shelburne, entitled, that of a growing family, Wilde 
Þ Tue Bugbears. T. any way of improving his redu 
| Gion, CHARLES. This gen- circumſtances thereby. 
| tleman was born at Gillingham, During the reign of king Jan 
|! near Shafteſbury, in Dorſetſhire, H. he dedicated a great den) 

in the year 1665. His parents time to the ſtudy of the reli 

and family were all of the Romich controvexſies which then ſo my 


* 
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Le. 1 — 
vailed ; and he declares in 
of his writings, that it coſt 


alle : 7 
© above ſeven years * cf 


ne jt 


b 


. ſt, and a very cloſe applica- 
be books, before he could en- 
i ooercome the prejudices of 


ducation. For, though he 


Ger 

diy 50 could give credit to the ab- 

« (WS nets of the church of Rome, 
cir Would ever be brought to em- 

| RS the ridiculous doctrine of 
. alholity, yet, as he had 

nd taught an early reverence to 

ere rieſthood, and a ſubmiſſive, 
ore ence to their authority, it was 
part x time before he affumed 

in ee to think freely for himſelf, 

in lare what be thought. 

r pri ? tranſition from the extreme of 
brug 7, to that of infidelity, is a cir- 
tho nce not ſo uncommon as to 

any ſurprize, when we ob- 

y the WS that it was ſtrictly Mr. Gil- 

[1natin , caſe. In 1693, he uſhered 

rau be world “ 7% Oracles of 
i 0 b, written by Charles Blount, 

e en after that author's unhappy 

vhen with a pompous eulogium 


defence of ſelf- murder. He 
terwards, however, as Dr. 
| obſerves, (vol. I. View of 
al Writers, p. 43) © con- 
ed of his error; of which 


entrant 
„ wh 
enden 
f enjoy 
ſures d 


e up ave a remarkable proof, in 
f gem dod book which he publiſh- 
dehciel n 1705, intituled, The Dei ſt's 
he ſo wal; or, 4 Rational En- 


he hu into the Chriſtian Religion; 


ſure, 8 greateſt part of which is 
to men n up in vindicating the doc- 
imp es of the exiſtence and at- 
ng [adj tes of God, his providence 


zout ti 
-eby a 
brand 
withl 
reduce 


government of the world, 
immortality of the ſoul, and 
ture ſtate.” 

ng, as I have before ob- 
greatly injured his fortune 
ughtlefſneſs and diſſipation, 


g Jan now obliged to conſider on 
deal nethod for the retrieving it, 
eli ed rather for the means of 
) ſtro0$ 
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T'. 4to. 1697. 


n 


GT 
ſubſiſtence ; and he himſelf candid- 


ly owns, in his effays, that neceſ- 


ſity (the general inducement) was 
his firſt motive for venturing to be 
an author ; nor was it till he had 
arrived at his two and thirtieth 
year, that he made any attempt in 
the dramatic way, 

He died on Sunday the 12th of 


Jan. 1723-4, nor can I give a 


better ſummary of his literary cha- 


racer, than by mentioning what 


was at the ſame time ſaid of him in 
Boyer's Political State, vol. xxv11. 
p. 102. where he is ſaid to have 
been © a perſon of great litera- 
ture, but a mean genius; who, 
having attempted feveral kinds 
Hof writing, never gained much 
reputation in any. Among other 
treatiſes, he wrote the Engli//A 
* Art of Poetry, which he had 
* practiſed himſelf very unſuc- 
* ceſsfully in his dramatic per- 
* formances, He alſo wrote an 
*« Engliſh Grammar; but what he 
c ſeemed to build his chief hopes 
* of fame upon was his late Cri- 
* tical Commentary on the duke 
* of Buckingham's Eſſay on Poe- 
try, which laſt piece was peru- 
* ſed and highly approved by his 
* grace.” 

His dramatic pieces are as fol- 
low: 

-1. The Roman Bride's Revenge, 


2. Phaetm ; or, The Fatal Di- 
wvorce, T. 4to. 1698. 
. Meaſure fir Meaſure; or, 
Beauty the beſt Advocate. to. 1700. 
4. Love's Viftim ; or, The Queen 
of Wales. T. 4to. 1701. 
5. The Patriot ; or, The Italian 
Revenge. T. 4to. 1703. 
He alſo wrote two critiques in 
a dramatic form, intituled, 
1. A Compariſon between the t2v9 
Stages. 8vo. 1702. 
2. A New Rehearſal ; or, Bays 
the Younger. 1210. 1714. 
| None 


G . 
None of them met with any 
great ſucceſs, and indeed, though 


they do not totally want merit, 


yet, by too ſtrong an emulation 
of the ſtile of Lee, of whom he 
was a great admirer, but without 
being poſſeſſed of that brilliancy 
of poetical imagination, which 
frequently atones for the mad 
fights of that poet, Mr. Gildon's 
verſe runs into a perpetual train of 
bom baſt and rant. | 
He, about two years after-Mrs. 
Behn's death, brought on the 
ſtage, with ſome few alterations of 
his own, a comedy which that 
lady had left, behind her, entitled, 
The Yaunger Brother ; or, The 


| Amorous Jili. 


Though not a man of capital 
genius himſelf, yet he was a pretty 
ſevere critic on the writings of 
others, and particularly the free- 
dom he took 'in remarking upon 
Mr. Pope's Rape of the Lock, ex- 
cited the reſentment of that gen- 
tleman, who was never remarka- 
ble for any great readineſs to for- 
give injuries, to ſuch a height, 
that he has thought proper to im- 
mortalize his name, together with 
that of the ſnarling Dennis, in his 
celebrated poem the Dunciad. 

GLayTHORNE, HenRY, This 
author lived in the reign of Charles 
J. and Winſtanley calls him one 
of the chiefeſt dramatic poets of 


that 8 Though that commend- 


ation, however, is far beyond what 
his merits can lay claim to, yet 
we cannot but allow him to have 


been a good writer, and though 


his plays are now entirely laid 
aſide, yet, at the time they were 
written, they met with conſider- 
able approbation and ſueceſs. They 
are nine in number, and their ti- 
tles as follow: 

1. Argalus and Parthenia. 


1639. 


4t0. 
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2. Albertus Wallenſicin, 1 


1639. 5 
3. The Ladies Privilege. ( 


4. The Hollander. C. 40 
5. Wit in a Conſtable. ( 
1640. | 
6. The Paraſite; or, In 
for Honour, N. P. 

7. The Veſtal. T. N.) 
8. The Noble Trial. T. ( 


9. The Dutcheſs of Fernal 
B N. P. 4 


1 


GLO VNR, RICHARD, Eq ln ; : 
very T es author is fill 
ing. He was brought uy 
mercantile way, in which he! 
a conſpicuous figure, and hy: 
markable ſpeech that he dein 
in behalf of the merchants 
don, at the bar of the hak 
Commons, about the year ! 
previous to the breaking ou 
the Spanith war, acquired, i 
with great juſtice, the chan home 
an able and ſteady patriot; 
indeed; on every occaſion, it 
ſhewn a moſt perfect knowi 
of, joined to the moſt ardent! 
for, the commercial intereſt 
nation, and an inviolable tl 
ment to the welfare of bud 
trymen in general, and thi 
the city of London in parti 
In 1751, having, in conſe 
of unavoidable lofles in trade, 
perhaps, in ſome meaſure, d 
zealous warmth for the publt 
tereſts, to the neglect of hb 
private emoluments, ſomewid 
duced his ſortunes, he condel 
ed to ſtand candidate for the] 
of ehamberlain of the city A 
don, in oppoſition to Sir T8 
Harriſon, but loſt his election! 
by no very great majority. 

4 — the fie of Mr. (6 
misfortunes in trade, he 
obſcurity, known only 
friends, and declining to 


an ge 
L abi] 
ears c 
oured 
ie pie 
MA: 
| edea. 
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„. ert in public affairs. At 

having ſurmounted the 

ge. (es of his ſituation, he 

iquiſhed the pleaſures of 

40 ent, and in the parliament 

. ( nc 1761, was elected 

bor Weymouth. He hath 

r, Mod forwards on ſeveral 

„ia a manner highly hon- 

N.). 5 to himſelf, and advanta- 

", (.\ the public. 4-6 
Fern abilities are ſo well known, 


need no farther expatiate 

; in the Belles Lettres, he 
made no inconſiderable 
and in that view it is that 


Eq; 
8 fill 


up i , 

ch het e occaſion to conſider him 
d by work. Mr. Glover very 
e dein emonſtrated a ſtrong pro- 


nts of to, and genius for, poetry ; 
e houk ardour for public, and 
year! ry neceſſarily attendant on 
ng ou vate affairs, ſo far inter- 
uired, ith that inclination, that 


hard ome years before he had it 
triot; power to finiſh an epic 
jon, It which he had begun when 


Know 


entitled Leonidas, the ſub- 


dent! which was the gallant ac- 
reſtsd that great general, and 
le un vic defence of, and fall at, 
Wil, Is of Thermopyle. This 


id thi 
parti 
onſeqn 


oweyer, the public were ſo 
expectation of, and had 
aged ſuch extravagant ideas 


trade, although on its publication 
Ire, d tound to have very great 
. pubit bs, yet the ardour of the 
f hit pf poetry ſoon ſunk into a 


newhit | cold forgetfulneſs with re- 


ondein 


4. T. 4to. 1761. 


the re than the narrow limits 
ity eln itſelf would admit of, 
ir ed than it was in the power 
Gion een genius to execute. His 
y. abilities, therefore, lay for 
r. Gers dormant, till at length 
he i ured the world with two 
uc pieces, called, 

0 tal c. T. 8vo. 175 3 


mJ 


dit, becauſe it did not poſ- 


G © 


Mr. Glover has alſo written a ſe- 
quel to his Medea ; but as it re- 
quires ſcenery of the moſt expenſive 
kind, it has never yet been exhibit- 
ed. We hear, indeed, that it was ap- 
proved by Mrs. Vates, the magic 
of whoſe voice and action in the 
firſt part of the ſame piece, pro- 


duced as powerful effects as any 


imputed by Greek or Roman poets 
to the character ſhe repreſented. . 
Gorr, THomas. This gentle- 


man flouriſhed in the reign of 


James I, He was born in Files 
abont the year 1592, and received 
his firſt introduction to learning at 
Weſtminſter-ſchool, from which 
place, at the age of eighteen, he 
was removed to the univerſity of 
Oxford, and entered as a ftudent 
of Chriſt Church College. Here 
he compleated his ſtudies, and, by 
the dint of application and in- 
duſtry, became a very able ſcholar, 
obtained the character of a good 
poet, and, beingendowed with the 
powers of oratory, was, aſter his 
taking orders, greatly eſteemed as 
an excellent preacher. He had 
the degree of batchelor of divinity 
conferred on him before he quit- 
ted the univerſity; and, in the 
your 1623, was preferred to the 
iving of Eaft Clandon, in Surry. 
Here, notwithſtanding; that he had 
long been a profeſſed enemy to the 
female ſex, and even by ſame 
eſteemed a woman-hater, he an- 
fortunately tied himſelf to a wife, 
the widow of his predeceſſor, who 
proved as great a plague to ham as 
it was well poſſible for a ſhrew to 
be ; and became a true Xantippe to 


our ecclefiaſtical Socrates, who, be- 


ing naturally of a mild and patient 
diſpoſition, whichat ſeems the gave 
him daily opportunities for the 
exerciſe of, was unable to cope 
with ſo turbulent a ſpirit, backed 
as ſhe was by the children ſhe had 
had by her farmer huſband. In a 

: word, 
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word, it was believed by many, 
that the uneaſineſs he met with in 
domeſtic life, from the provoking 
temper of this home-bred ſcourge, 
ſhortened the period of his exiſtence, 


which he refigned to him from 


whom he had received it, in July 


1629, being then only thirty-five 


years of age, and was buried on 


the 27th of the ſame month at his 


own pariſh-church. 


Mir. Goff wrote four dramatic 


teces, which met with confidera- 
ble | applauſe, but were none of 
them publiſhed till after his death. 
Their names are as follow: ö 
1. Raging Turk. T. 4to. 1631. 
2. Courugious Turk. 1 to. 
1632. eg | 
. Orefles, T. to. 1633. 
4. Careleſs Shepherdeſs. F. 4to, 
1656. | 3 
Towards the latter part of his life 
he quitted dramatic writing, and 
applied himſelf ſolely to the buſi- 
neſs of the pulpit. Some of his 
Sermons appeared in print in 
1627. 15 
Philips and Winſtanley have fa- 
thered a comedy on this author, 
called, | DES 
Cupid's Whirligig. 7 
than which nothing could be more 
oppoſite to his genes: Beſides, 
the true author of that piece has 
ſo far declared himſelf, as to have 
affixed the initial letters E. S. to 


his Epiſtle Dedicatory, which is 
moreover interlarded with ſuch a 


kind of ridiculous unmeaning 
mirth, as could never have fallen 
from Mr. Goff, who was a man of 
a grave, ſedate turn, and whoſe 
pen never produced any thing but 


what was perfectly ſerious, manly, 


and becoming his character as a 


divine. 


Wood, moreover, has attributed 


to him, but indeed with a quære, 
a tragedy, called, 


The Baſtard. 


C7 


- Giles's in the Fields, Eſq, | 


for ſeveral years ſtudied ti 


born at Elphin, in the cl 


| 1729. His father the Rer. 


Dublin, where he was ad 


- — WY 
which, however, Coxeterk 
to Coſmo Manuche. * 
GoLvinc, AR THU I 
thor who lived in the 8 
queen Elizabeth, and f Pye: 
many claſſical and other NM 
which he acquired conſid. 
nn. 1 he Dedicatiu 
vid to the Earl of Leu 
dated from Berwick, H 
lated from Theodore ge 

dramatic piece, called, 
Abraham's offering his Sn 
Soros urn, .Francy, 
This gentleman lived in th 
of king Charles I. He n 
fon of Francis Goldſmith, 


_ 2 » 
o 4 - 


ceived the earlier parts of i 
cation at Merchant Taylonk 
under Dr. Nicholas Gu, 
whence he was removed, 
beginning of the year if 
the Univerſity of Oxford, 
he was entered a gentlema 
moner at Pembroke Colley 
ſoon after tranſlated to dl. 
where, having taken a di 
arts, he returned to Londa 


EISSN ST 


man law in Gray's-Inn ; bt 
bably, having an independd 
tune, and being more clit 
tached to other kinds of k 
be indulged his inelinatia 
favoured the world with al 
tion from Hugo Grotius, d} 
gedy, or ſacred drama, ent 


Sophompaneas, Trag. B 
Golps Mir R, Ortven 
Roſcommon in Ireland, in 


Goldſmith had four ſons, 
Oliver was the third. Hef 
ſtructed in the claſſics, ati 
of Mr. Hughes, from VN 
was removed to Trinity (i 


ſizar on the 11th June 47 


60 


erſity, 
of that genius 
cd him in his maturer 
r the 27th of February 

_— 5. (two years after the 
r i ime), he obtained the de- 

h 9 datchelor of arts. He then 
ati Wis thoughts to the profeſ- 
nc, and after attending 
{cs of anatomy in Dub- 
ded to Edinburgh in 
1751, where he ſtudied 
al branches of medicine 
e different profeſſors in 
eerſity. His thoughtleſs 
n ſoon involved him in 
,, and he was obliged to 
band precipitately to a- 


| which 


ö of another perſon. In 
Gy, arrived at Sunderland, but 
ovech! ſued by a legal proceſs, 
ar nt of the before-menti- 
ford, t, was arreſted, and after- 
ntlema 
Colley 
to dt. 
a (lf 


Mr. Laughlin Maclane, 
Sleigh, who were then in 
ege. On his. being re- 


Londa took his paſſage on board 
lied tit ſhip to Rotterdam. From 
nn ; U e went to Bruſſels, viſited 
lepende t of Flanders, and after 
re clol ome time at Straſbourg 
; of l vain, where he obtained 
clinatin be. of Batchelor in Phyſic, 
vith a! panied an Engliſh gen- 
tius, d Geneva. 

a, entil arrival at Geneya he was 
ag. ended as a proper perſon 


ved a conſiderable for- 
he death of his uncle. 
tinued together until they 


LIVER, 
the col 
1d, in 
e Rer. 
ſons, d 
1. Bey 
s at ide 


a diſagreement they part- 
our author was left to 
with all the difficulties 


ym We m could feel, who was in 
rinity U df poverty” in a ſoreign 
Was add Nthout friends, His de- 
une 174 10g the world was not 


* 


[ 193) 


he exhibited no 


ag confined in priſon for 


t at liberty by the friend- 


with a young man, who 


it the ſouth of F rance, 


830 
abated by any hardſhips: he per- 
ſifted in his ſcheme , though his 
finances were ſo low as to oblige 
him to travel on foot and acquire 
a lodging arid ſubſiſtence from al- 
moſt the charity of the peaſants, 
who were repaid by his entertain- 
ing them with ſome tunes on a 
German flute. At length his 
curioſity being gratified, he bent - 
his courſe towards England, and 
arrived at Dover about the begin- 
ning of the winter 1758. 

His fituation was not much 
mended'on his arrival at London. 
To obtain themeansof ſupporting 
himfelf, he applied to ſeveral apo- 
thecaries and chymiſts, and at laſt 
was. received by one of the latter 
profeſſion into his laboratory. 
With this perſon he continued un- 
til he diſcovered that Dr. Sleigh 
was in London. He then left the 
chymiſt and reſided with his friend | 
the doctor, but being unwilling to 


be a burden to that gentleman, he 


became an aſſiſtant to Dr. Milner, 
who kept a ſchool at Peckham. 
He remained not long in this fitua- 
tion but returned to London, took 
a lodging in Green-Arbour-court 
in the Old Bailey, and commenced 
a profeſſed author. 25 
This was in the year 1759, be- 

fore the cloſe of which he pro- 
duced ſeveral works, particularly 
a periodical publication called 
The Bee, and An Enquiry into the 
preſent State of polite Learning in Eu- 
rope. He alſo became a writer in 
The Public Ledger, and in a. few 
you was enabled to emerge from 

is mean lodgings in the Old Bai- 
ley to the politer air of the Tem- 
ple, where he took chambers in 


1762, and lived in a more eredit- 
able manner. His reputation con- 
tinued to increaſe, and was fully 


eſtabliſned in the publication of 
The Traveller in the year 1765. 


In 1768 he commenced dramatic 
„„ NN 


writer, 
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G 0 
writer, and might, with a fmall at- 
tention to prudenee and economy, 
Have placed himſelf in a ſtate 
above want and dependance. He 
is ſaid to have acquired in one 
year no leſs than 1800l. and the 
advantages ariſing from his writ- 
ings were 2 confiderable for 
many years before his death. But 
theſe were rendered uſeleſs by an 
improvident liberality which pre- 
vented his diſtinguiſhing properly 
the objects of his generoſity, and 
an unhappy attachment to gam- 
ing, with the arts of which he was 
very little acquainted. He re- 
mained therefore at times as much 
embarraſſed in his circumſtances 
as when his income was in its low- 
eſt and moſt precarious ſtate. 

He had been for ſome years af- 
flicted at different times with a 
violent ſtrangury, which contri- 
buted to embitter the latter part 
of his life, and which united with 
the vexations he ſuffered u 
other occaſions, brought on a kind 
of habitual deſpondency, In this 

condition he was attacked by a 
nervous fever, which being im- 
properly treated, terminated 1n his 
diſſolution on the 4th day or April 
1774, in the forty-fifth year of his 
age. His remains were depoſited 
in the burial ground belonging to 
the Temple, and a nionument hath 
Hnce been erected to his memory, 
in Weſtminſter-Abbey, at the ex- 
pence of a literary club to which 
he belonged. He is the author of, 
1. The Good-natured Man. C. 


vo. 1768. | 


2. She Stoops to Conquer ; or, The 
Miſtakes of the Night. C. 8vo. 1722. 
3. The Grumbler. F. 1772. Not 


Dr. Goldſmith's poetical works 
were collected by Mr. Evans, 
bookſeller, in the Strand, and 
printed in 2 vols. 8yo. 1780 

| GMERSAL, RopterT. This 


gentleman, who was a divine, flou- 


1 % 1 


maĩned when he publiſh 


B. O. 8vo. 1740. 


author who has prodi 
piece, entitled, 

William and Nang. 
4586.” 8 l 


riſhed in the reign of Cn = 
and was born at London pn 
from whence, at fourte i 
age, he was ſent by his H 
Chrift Church College, 1 
where, ſoon after his by 
ed, he was elected a ſtud 
royal foundation. At abi 
years ftanding, he here vol 
degree of batchelor and 
arts, and before he left 
verſity, which was in 1627 
the degree of batchelor off 
conferred on him. Beiny 
orders, he was preferred | 
living of Flower in North 
ſhire, where it is probable 
reſided till his death, wii 
in 1646. He was accu 
. preacher, and printd 
ermons, which were well 
As a devoteeto the Muſes 
liſhed ſeveral poems, part 
one, called the Levite: | 
being meditations, in vert 
19th and 2oth chapters d 
and one play, which, wit 
was ever performed or 10 


not pretend to aſcertain. l 
Lodowick Sforza, Dili. 
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rag. 12mo. 1632. We cele 
GoopDaLL, WII he pre 
the account this writer worth 
himſelf in a preface to wh -\+ 2 
lanies, we find that he rs abi 
prentice to a clothier at the fol 
with whom he lived w ced, 
of his ſervice expired, 1 8. 1.) 
of which he came to L . 
was recommended by Me 2 fi 
to the ſervice of the H e Biz 
James Douglas, Eſq; wit 3 


dramatic piece, entitled, * 
The Falſe Guardia ne, ar 
een aut 

» Whit 
ane the 
or, 7. 
* 


er, how 


Goo ENU , Mi.! 


It was firft called, 


—_— 


25 3 
lagert. And printed in 


ies Jauzs. Of this 
[7 know no more than that 
s of Lydington, in the 
of Rutland, and wrote two 
ntitled, | 
gent; or The Fatal Con- 
T. 8vo. N. D. [1754] 

ing Richard IT. T. altered 
ated from Shakeſpear, Byo. 


pW In, T. Is a living au- 
o has publiſhed one drama, 


Lnyal Shepherds ; or, The 
ervine, D. P. 8vo. 1779. 
pon, WILLIAM. This 
jan is known only as the 


of one play, called, 
; or, The Inquiſitor. \ 
1. 

= Mr. Is the name of 
tor of Terence, whoſe work 
bliſhed in 1752. Who or 
was we are unable to diſ- 
but it ſeems to have been 
ntion of the publiſher that 
ler ſhould miſtake the pre- 
hor for Thomas Gordon, 
celebrated political wri- 
ie preſent performance is 
{worthy ſo reſpectable a 
As a ſpecimen of the 
r's abilities for the under- 
the following paſſage may 
uced, (ſee Self-Tormentor, 
8. 1.), where the words 
artis meretriciæ are render- 
ite a ſtranger to the trade 
Wc Bircuzs.“ 
ec, CHarLes, Eſq; Of 
W'leman I meet with no- 
dre than the bare mention 
me, and a record of his 
een author of one drama- 
» Which was acted at 
ne theatre, entitled, 


* The Fair Greek. T. 


r, however, in his MS, 


. 
2 > — _ 2 * 1 5 I | S, 1 js 83 1 7 
= _ * x 2 ESE, r 1 2 3 
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ntitled, 
ran 


1, M.! 
pro 
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Notes, tells us, that there was a 
Charles Goring, Eſq; of 
len College, Oxford, who took his 
degree there as maſter of arts, 
April 29, 1687, and annexes a 


quzre, with a reference to our 


author, the date of whoſe play, 
though twenty years later than that 


da- 


of the conferring this degree is 


far from totally diſagreeing with 
the probability of their being both 
the a perſon. | 

Goss ox, STEPYH,z x. A Kentiffi 
man by birth, wb. o was admitted 
ſcholar of Chriſt Church College, 
Oxford, April 4, 1572, at the age 
of ſixteen or thiereabouts. He left 
the univerſit.y without compleat- 
ing his degrees, and came to Lon- 


don, where he commenced poet, 


and wrot e, as he acknowledges, the 
plays Hereafter mentioned. He 
then retired into the country to 
inſtra& a gentleman's ſons, and 
continued there until he ſhewed his 
diſlke to plays in ſuch a churliſh 
and offenſive manner that his pa- 
tron growing weary of his com- 
pany, he left his ſervice and took 


orders He was at firſt parſon of 


Great Wigborough, in Eſſex, and 
afterwards of St. Botolph with - 
out Biſhopſgate, in London. The 
names of his dramatic pieces are 
as follow : | 
1. Catalin's Conſpiracies. 
2. The Comedie of Captain Mario. 
. Prajſe at Parting. Morality. 
* of them were ever printed. 
Goven, J. Gent. or J. G. 
Who this Mr. Gough was I know 
not ; only by the date of the un- 
dermentioned piece it is evident 
he muſt have lived in the reign of 
Charles I. However, this name, 
or the initials annexed, ſtand in- 
diſcriminately in the title- page to 
different copies of the only edition 
of a dramatic piece, entitled, 
T he Strange Diſcovery. T. C. to. 
1640. a | 


O 2 GovuLD, 


S 


* 


ao K 


GovryD, RoßkRT. This au- 
thor was originally a domeſtic of 
the earl of Dorſet and Middleton, 
but afterwards, having had ſome 
education, and being poſſeſſed of 
ſome abilities, ſet up a ſchool in 
the country. He wrote one dra- 
matic piece, called, 

1. The Rival Siſters. T. Ato. 1796. 

And he ſeems to be the ſame Mr, 
Gould in whoſe name a poſtumous 
play was publiſhed, entitled, 

2. Innocence diſtreſſed ; or, The 
Royal Penitents. 8vo, 1137. 

GRAHAMu, GeoRse, This gen- 
tleman was educated at Eton, and 
from thence, in 1746, was ſent to 
King's College, Cambridge. He 
afterwards became one of the 
maſters of the ſchool alreadynamed, 
and died February, 1767. He 
wrote one play, called, 

Telemachus. M. to. 176 5 | 
Part of it was ſet to muſick by P. 
Hayes, 1765, and printed into. 
He was likewiſe author of a tra- 
gedy which was refuſed by Mr. 
Garrick, and has not hitherto ap- 
peared in print. 

GRAN VILLE, GEORGE, LORD 
LAN DS DOWN E. Was ſecond ſon of 
Bernard Granville, and grandſon of 
the famous Sir Belvil Granville, 
Who was killed at the Battle of 
Land{downe in 1643. He was 
born in 1667, became a member of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, at a 
very early period of life; took his 
degree of M. A. at the age of 
thirteen years, and was with dif- 
ficulty prevented from taking up 
arms both at the time of Mon- 
mouth's rebellion, and at the Re- 
volution in defence of king James 
the Second. Having no public 
employment, being totally uncon- 
nected with the-court, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of but a contracted fortune, 
he devoted his attention, during 
the reign of king William, to lite- 
raty pur ſuits and amueſements; the 
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part of his life was ſpent u 


GR 9 
fruits of which appeared 
plays and poems, chief wlll 

within that period. At 4, 


ceſſion of queen Anne, E c} 
choſen into parliament, audi 
the houſe of Commmons ]: 
| Joh 
was created a peer. On the AG: \ 
of the miniſtry in the yea et 
he was appointed ſecretaryy 3 oy 
and afterwards ſucceſſively 3 n 
ler and treaſurer of the hau Sp 


His connections with the! 
miniſters prevented his beig 
ployed in the ſucceeding rey 
George I. and II. in be 1 
of which he fell undertheſuly 
of plotting againſt the gl 
ment, and was committed vn 
Tower, where he was cal 
feventeen months. The 


cultivation of letters, in a 
nourable retiręment, uniserſah 
loved and reſpected by all 
of men. He died [Jan 
1735, in the fixty-eighth ral 
ko ow Mr. Walpole on 
that © he imitated Waller, 
that poet has been mud 
“ celled ſince, a faint copy 
% faint maſter muſt ſtrike 
His dramatic pieces are, 
1. The She Gallants. ( 
Rog: 7 | 
2. Heroick Live. T. Ito. 
3. The Few of Venice. | 
1701. 5 
4. Peleus and Thetis. M 


1741, 
arifir 
retur 
the 
bonths 
7 hi 
ontraq 
the 1 
leſt t 
jon, d 
ſidenc 
place 
ook h 
Il law, 


df dey 


1701. | | on. 
5. The Britiſh Enchant, contin 
No MagicFlike Love. T. 4% ridge 
He afterwards new v0» of ; 
She Gallants, and named i ſdiſting 


6. Once a Lover, and at 
Lover. C. 1 

Gray, ThOMAS. Ii. 
lent writer was the fon 
Gray, who followed the bu 
a ſerivener in the city 0! 
His mother's name was 1＋ nents 
and he was born in Corn 


GR- 


1. = 

＋ 6. He received his edu- 
t cat Eton ſchool, under the 
„er his uncle Antrobus, then 
ade afliſtant maſters: At 


s Un minary he became acquaint- 
nec n Mr. Horace Walpole and 
ei est. From Eton he re- 


to St. Peter's College, Cam- 


ner in the year 1734. He 


the! hed at the univerſity until 
being itter end of the year 1738, 
Ty, be took chambers in the 
he i dle, with a deſign to apply 
1efulk If to the ſtudy of the law; 
- F an invitation given him by 
ed n 


Walpole to be his companion 
travels, he gave up this in- 
n, and never after reſumed it. 


15 col 


The! 


ent i ey began their travels on the 
in 4 ff April, 1739, and proceed- 
A7 rough France and Italy until 
all 0 


| 1741, when a ſlight diſagree- 
anuin ariſing between them, Mr. 


hth jt 


C S233 


e ol b the iſt of September; and 
Iler, onths after his father died, 
mu him in circumſtances ra- 


| copy! ontracted. He now 'aban- 
ike le | the _ of the law, and 
* leſt to follow his own in- 
; # 


jon, determined to take up 
dence at Cambridge, to 
place he went ſoon after, 
ook his degree of bachelor 
lar, but without any de- 
df devoting himſelf to any 
ion. 2 

continued from this time at 
| ige with the uſual uni- 
Wäg ot a college life, few inci- 


ned I diſtinguiſhing it from that of 
ad at Fentlemen, who relinquiſh 

| blic ſcenes for the tranquil- 
- Thi academical retirement. In 
ſon 0 he had the offer of being 
he bu ted poet laureat, but de- 
of it, nor had any honours or 
ras A ments beſtowed on him till 


olicitation, or that of his 


here he was admitted a 


returned to England alone, 


T 1768, when, without his 
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friends, he was appointed Regius 
Profeſſor of Modern Hiſtory at 
Cambridge. He lived there three 
years after this promotion, and died 
on the ziſt of July, 1772. 

His excellence as a poet will be 
confeſſed by all who are entitled to 
judge of it, except now and then 
by a jealous eritic educated at Ox- 
ford, and aſſiduous in depreciating 
the merit of every author who 
flouriſhed at a rival univerſity, 
We do not, however, pretend 
that Mr. Gray's performances are 
alike exempt from defects; for 
in his Odes he ſometimes ap- 
pears to have been moreattentive 
to the glitter of words, than the diſ- 
tinctneſs of ideas. And yet, if 


theſe truly original pieces main- 
tain their reputation till the cri- 
tics who e them can impair 
it by producing better, they may 


at leaſt be ſatisfied with their pre- 
ſent ſecurity. The moſt unfavour- 
able remarks that truth can ſug- 
geſt concerning our author as a 
man, are, that there was a reſerve 
in his behaviour too nearly reſem- 
bling faſtidiouſneſs, and that he 
was apt to indulge himfelf in Tuch 
modith niceties of dreſs as did not 
always correſpond with the fo- 
briety of an academic gown. | 
He began a tragedy, of whieh 
he lived to finiſh only one ſcene, 
and partof a ſecond. It is entitled, 
 Agrippina. | ba 5 
Printed in Mr. Mafon's Life of 
him. 4to. 1775. dene 
GREEN, ALEXANDER. | This 


gentleman is mentioned by all the 


writers,” but with no farther ' ac- 
count of him, than that he lived in 


the reign of Charles II. and ſoon 


after the Reſtoration preſented the 
world, with one dramatic piece, 
entitled, „ "SOLE 
The Politician cheated. Com. 40. 
1684. © . 
O 3 | 


a 
* _ , 
— _ — — — 
9 —— — . _ — 


. 


but whether it was eyer afted does 


not appear. 


GrEEN,GEORGE SMITH. This 
author is probably ſtill living; he 
has publiſhed two plays, which 
were never acted, entitled, 

1: Oliver Cromwell. Hiſt. Play. 


8vo. 1754. | 


2. The Mee Lady, C. 8vo. 1762. 

GrEtn, RoBerT. This author 
lived inthereignofqueen Elizabeth, 
and had a liberal education, He 
was firſt of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took the 2 of 
B. A. 1578, he afterwards removed 
to Clare-Hall, and, in 1583, be- 
came M. A. it is ſaid he was like- 
wiſe incorporated at Oxford. He 
was a man of great humour and 
drollery, and by no means defici- 
ent in point of wit, had he not oo 
often proſtituted chat happy, but 
dangerous talent, to the bale pur- 
poles of vice and obſcenity. In 
thort, both in theory and practice, 
he ſeems to have been a moſt per- 
fect libertine; for, although he 
appears to have been bleſſed with 
a beautiful, virtuous, and very de- 
ſerving lady to his wife, yet we 
find that he baſely abandoned her 
and a child which ſhe had borne 
him, to penury and diſtreſs, laviſh- 
ing his 3 | 
harlots and common proſtitutes. 


Unable, however, to maintain the. 


expences which the unlimitedextra- 
vagance of thoſe wretches neceſſa- 


rily drew him into, he was obliged 


to have recourſe to his pen for a 
maintenance, and indeed- I think 
he is the firſt Engliſh-poet we have 
on record as writing: for bread, 
As he had a great fund of that li- 


centious kind of wit, which would 


moſt ſtrongly recommend his works 
among the rakes of that age, his 
writings ſold well, and afforded 
him a conſiderable income. Till 
at length, after a courſe of years 
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later works, ſuch as, Gn 


ortune and ſubſtance on 


oy. ; 
ſpent in diſſipation, riot, i 


bauchery, whereby his fac like ſe 


his fortune, and conſtitution, nt 
been deſtroyed, we find hin to 
into a ſtate of the moſt wrey any 


penury, diſeaſe, and ſelſ. oo 
nation, Nor can there þ 
ſtronger picture of the mil 
condition of a being thus 
ed to repentance by the g 
hand diſtreſs, than a 
which in the decline of lit 
wrote to his much-wronge 
and which, though too long 
here inſerted, may be ſeen in! 
Cibber's Lives of the Poets, f 
b. 89. by which it appean 
e ſound, himſelf deſerted ew 
the very companions of hin 
deſtitute of the common neceli 
of life, and in conſequenee « 
courſe of repeated falſhoodz, 
juries, and prophaneneſs, þ 
an object of general conteny| 
deteſtation. 
His letter is truly a penitel 
and it 1s to be hoped, a ſincere 
yet, from the titles of ſomed 


r Sc 


Newer too late, in two ft 
GREEN's Farewwel to Folly ; Cul 
Groatſworth of Wit, &c. be ſe 
have choſe to aſſume the habl 
ponent as if he was den 

ringing himſelf back in 
good opinion of the world 5 Ant 
acknowledgment of thoſe! 
which had been too open 
mitted for him to deny, and! 
appearance of an intended 
ation. Wood, in his Hafi, 
p. 139. tells us, that out 
died in 1592, of a ſurſet 
by eating too great a quan 
pickled Herrings and © 
Rheniſh wine with them 1} 
which it ſeems in even poeli 
tice, to be the proper con 
for a life ſpent as his had 
At this feaſt, his friend N 


WS oſitior 
s, call, 
dy Ali, 


y + & 
rity 


inaliq 
for my 
\ fee fa 
odge. 
00d al 
n hay 
ey, in 
ey, nc 
buſes, 
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, 04 W hereafter mentioned, was 
{ao Sc preſent. His works of 
tion nt kinds are very numerous, 
him f to his dramatic ones, there 


* hany difficulties that ſtand in 
of coming, with 8 de- 
ore 7 certainty, at a knowledge 
Wn. The following are un- 
cd by him: 

„ H. fory of Fryer Bacon and 
Bungay. 4t0. 1594. 


> 


f Fn I. H. ſory of Orlando Furiofe, 
noi the twelve Peers of France. 
long 594 SE | 
nin 7% Conical Hiſtory of Al- 


King of Arragon. 4to. 1599. 
=: MS. Notes on Lang- 


. Scotti he Story of James the 


We /aine at Floddon, intermixed 


ets, f. 
pears 
ed esd 


f hun 


= pleaſant Comedie, preſented by 
1006s! King of the Fairies. 1 599. 
ſs, > ed in Stationers Hall, 1594. 


he Hiflory of Jobe. N. P. 
bad deen ln Wd poſſeſſion of 
Warburton. 

Wc alſo joined with Dr. Lodge, 
comedy entitled, | 
Mala for London and 
inſtanley, beſides theſe, has 
puted one entire play to him, 


a, 


una. 
b, however, is printed anony- 
; and aſſerts that he was 


ntempt 


penitel 
ncerel 
ſome i 
; Gu 
two We 
; On 
he ſet 
e habt 
; defir 
k int 
zorld, | 


thoſe 5 med with Dr. Lodge in the 
open joſition of four other dramatic 
an called, 
Jed * Alimony. C. 
TA wu Nature, CO. 

our ty and 3 E, 


inalia 
lor my opinion in regard to 
— farther in my account of 
odge. 5 


irfeit 
Vall 
q ft 


em 31 

poet 00d alſo tells us, that Mr. 
er colt 5 —_ reflected on Gabriel 
s ha , im ſeveral of his writings, 


e not being able to bear 


nd 1 — DE 
e, did inhumanly trample 
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on him when he lay full low in 


his grave, even as Achilles inſulted 
the dead body of Hector. 

The following elegant lines are 
extracted from a pamphlet pub- 
liſhed by Gabriel Harvey after 
Green's death, intituled, Foure 
„Letters, and certaine Son- 
4 netts : Eſpecially touching Ro- 
bert Greene and other parties 
by him abuſed. 4to. 1592. 

Robertus Grenus, utriuſque Aca- 
demiæ Artium Magifter, de Seipſo. 


Ille ego, cul riſus, rumores, ſeſta, 
„ puellæ, 
Lana libellorum ſcriptio, vita 
„ fuit : Rs 
« Prodigus ut vidi Ver, Æſtatem- 
* que ſuroris, : 
*< Autumno, atque Hyemi, cum 
K cane dico vale. 
Ingenii bullam ; plumam Artis; 
« fiſtulam amandi; 
« Ecquz non miſero plangat 
« ayena tono ?” 


GREEN, R̃r ER Tr. Of this dra- | 


matic infant, we know no more 
than that he is a ſon of Mr, Valen- 
tine Green the mezzo-tinto ſcraper. 
He has produced a tragedy, alles: 
' The Secret Plot. 12mo. 1777. 
GRE VILLE, SIR Fulkx, Lonp 
BROOK. This right honourable 
author as ſon to Sir Fulk Greville, 
the elder, of Beauchamp Court in 
Warwickſhire, and deſcended from 
the ancient family of the Grevilles, 
who, in the reign of Edward III. 
were feated at Cambden in Glou- 
ceſterſhire. He was born in 1 8 
the ſame year with his friend 1 
Philip Sidney, and received his 
education at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; from whence on his re- 
moval to court, he ſoon v 
highly in fayour with queen Eliza- 
beth, nor continued leſs in = 
eſteem of her ſucceſſor, James I. 
who at his coronation created him 
Knight of the Bath ; in 1615, 
Q 4 made 


W * 
— . 
DDr 
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made him chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and in the ſeventeenth 
year of his reign, raiſed him to the 
rank of the peerage, with the title 
of Baron Brook, of Beauchamp's 
Court, and one of the gentlemen 
of the Bed-chamber. He was 
equally eminent for his learning 
and courage, in both which he 
greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and 
was one of the moſt particular in- 
timates of the ingenious Sir Philip 
Sidney, whoſe life, prefixed to his 
celebrated romance the Arcadia, 


under the name of Philophilippos, 


was written by this gentleman. 
Beſides this, he wrote a Treatiſe of 
Human Learning ; a Treatiſe of Wars; 
and an Inquiſfition upon Force and Ho- 
nour, all of which are compo ed in 


Seſtines, or ſtanzas of ſix lines each, 


the four firſt of which are alter- 
nate, and the laſt two rhyming to 


each other. His title to a place 


in this work, however, is founded 
on two dramatic pieces (both tra- 
gedies) which he wrote, entitled, 
r 5 
2. Muftapha, T. | 
Neither of theſe I believe were 
ever acted, they being written 


ſtrictly after the model of the an- 


cients, with Choruſes, &c. and en- 


tirely unfit for the Englith ſtage. 
Ihis amiable man of quality loſt 


his life in atragical manner on the 
zoth of September in the year 
1628, being then ſeventy- four years 
of age, by the hands of one Hay- 
wood, who hod ſpent the greateſt 
and beſt part of his time in his 


\ perſonal ſervice, for which not 


thinking bimfelf ſufficiently re- 
warded, he expoſtulated with his 
maſter on it, they two being alone 
in his lord ſhip's bed-chamber in 
Brook houſe in Holborn (the ſpot 
of ground where Brook- ſtreet now 
ſtands). His remonſtrances, how- 


ever, being probably made with 


too much peremptorineſs and an 


tors, in Warwick church, W 
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air of inſolence, he received: 
rebuke from his lordſhip, vu 
immediately returned, þ in = 
him a mortal ſtab in the bal - 
which wound he died, hy + 
ther inſtantly or not, does 1, tl 
pear. The aſſaſſin, howere, nn 
ceiving his own condition vB 
deſperate, went into another oil 
and having locked the door H 
his ſword. Thus in order toe 
the ſentence of the law, he] 
himſelf the executioner of ui 
receiving from his own hand Rs in 
death which otherwiſe woull vn 


"vn 
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been inflicted on him by E 
the common hangman. ue, 

Lord Brook lies buried L. 
the reſt of his honourable 1 Mrea 


monument of black and wii e 
marble, on the which heis {ig 


Servant to Queen Flizabeh, 
Counſellor to King James 
| and 
Friend to Sir Philip Sidny. 
He died without iſſue, hat 
never been married, and thoky 
are deſirous of reading his cu 
ter more at large may be ln 
ſatisfied by peruſing the au 
given of him by Fuller, in bi. 
ti/h Worthies. (See Waris 


p. 1270 ſe, 1 
Gxrirein, BExjawix. WIE bo) 
gentleman was an actor 2 eans 


an author, He was the ſordl 
reverend Mr. Benjamin Ol 
rector of Buxton and Oni 
the county of Norfolk, andehy 
to the earl of Yarmouth. 4l 
laſt-mentioned of theſe two 
Mr. Griffin was born in 1666 
received his education at titl 
ſchool of North Walſhan® 
ſaid county, founded by tie 
family of the Paſtons. 

He was put apprentice 10 
zier at Norwich; but play''y" 
a more agreeable purſuitto n N 


*E: 
bi | S 
b, 
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he ran away from his ma- 
wü 11d got initiated among a 

IE: rollers, who frequented 


Y 1 1 246 N 5 1 
bed ity in the year 1712, with 
but and in other companies, be 


d at conſiderable excellence, 


'$ nt 

eren the year 1914, he made 
ion U t the opening of the new 
her m e in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
or, el The gained great applauſe, 
r tos ſtabliſhed a character to him- 
he ber the caſt of parts which he 
of jul only performed; which were 
hand! s in low comedy, and moſtly 
ould! teſty old men. In ſhort, he 
by the w years, became of ſo much 


quence, that the managers of 


ed an -Lane, notwithſtanding they 
ble m ready Norris and Johnſon, 
h, unk ere ſtill more excellent in 
and i ne way of playing, and there 
is ſtile ould make but little uſe of 

pritin at their own houſe, 
oheth, it, nevertheleſs, worth their 


to buy off his weight againſt 
Un the rival theatre, by en- 


ng. g him at a larger ſalary than 
ue, h d hitherto had there ; and, 
I thoſe I, ſo intrinſically great was 
his ch thor's merit, that though, in 
he fur Huence of the 1 
he ac -mentioned, he made his ap- 
in bi ce but ſeldom, yet, when- 


te did, it was conſtantly with 
iſe, nor did the excellence 
above-mentioned actors by 
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or a8 tl deans eclipſe his, or ſeem to 
ic ſon dhe favourable opinion the 
1 had conceived of him, even 
Oxnei [they at any time appeared 
and ehe ſtage together with him. 

th. Chetwood, in his Briti/h 


e, ſays, that Mr. Griffin re- 
o Drury-Lane theatre in 


ake, as we find his comedy 
wand Tory brou ght on in Lin- 
Inn-Pields that year, which 
hardly have been the caſe, 
author ſo lately quitted that 
and joined in an oppoſition 


c 

end 

= 

© 

_ 
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but this J think muſt be 


GR | 
at that time of ſo much conſe- 
quence againſt them. 

This author died in 1730, bein 
the goth year of his age, and left 
behind him five dramatic pieces, 
whoſe titles are as follow, viz. 


1. Injur'd Virtue, T. 12mo. 
171 7 | 

2. Love in a Sack, F. 12mo. 
„ 


— 


3. Humours. of Purgatory. F. 
12Mo. 1716. | 

4. Maſquerade. F. 1719. | 
g. Whig and Tory. C.8yo0. 1720. 

GRIFFITH,ELIZABETH. This 
lady. is a ſucceſsful writer, who 
hath employed her attention on 
works of very different kinds, and 
generally to the increaſe of her re- 
utation. She is of a Welſh de- 
23 and bore the ſame name 
before ſhe married as ſhe hath 
done ſince, Her huſband, Mr. 
Richard Griffith, who is alſo an 
author, is a gentleman of a good 
family in Ireland, | 

The firſt performance in which 
ſhe diſtinguiſhed her talents, was 
her ſhare in The Letters of Henry 
and Frances, which contained the 

enuine correſpondence between 
= and her buſb nd before their 
marriage,and for ſome years after. 
Theſe manuſcripts were publiſhed 
at the particular requeſt of Mar- 
garet, late counteſs of Cork, who 
was one of her friends and confi- 
dents in this connection, which 
was at firſt kept ſecret on account 
of certain family reaſons, as may 
be gathered from ſome of the let- 
ters. This collection has received 
the approbation of the generality 
of readers. 6 

Mrs. Griffith is the author of 


ſeveral Novels, and has been en- 


| gaged ina variety of other per- 
ormances. . She has alſo written 


the following dramatic pieces : 


1. The Platonick Wife. C. 8v0. 
17 --: TD 


2. Amana. 


2. Amana. D. P. gto. 1785. 

3. The Double Miftake. C. 8vo. 
1766. 
24 The School for Rakes. C. 8vo. 


769. 
5. M Wife inthe Right. C. 8vo. 
1772. ä | 
's The Times. C. Bvo, 1779. 
GriMEs, Mr. This author 
was a ſchool maſter, and wrote one 
ſmall piece, performed by his pu- 
pils at Cordwainers Hall. It is 
called, © | 
An Opera alluding to the Peace. 
_— > | 
GrrmsTON, WILLIAM, Lorn 
ViscounT. This nobleman, 
whoſe title ſtands in the lift of the 
Iriſh peerage, was father to the 
"reſent lord Grimſton. He was 
Boi about 1692, and in April 
1719, was created baron of Dun- 
boyne, in the county of Meath in 
Ireland and viſcount Grimſton. 
Atthe age of thirteen years, while 
at ſchool, he wrote a play, which 
was never acted, but printed in the 
year 1705, entitled, 


The Lawyer's Fortune. Com. 4to. 


It is true, this piece, ſo far from 


* 


is full of the groſſeſt abſurdities; 
but when the infantine years of 
its author come to be conſidered, 
and that it might probably be 
owing to the partiality of parents 
in the gratification of a childiſh 
vanity, that it was ever publiſhed: 
if it is moreover known, that 
when at a maturer time of life, 
the author himſelf, on a review of 
it, became ſenſible of its faults, he 
took the utmoſt pains to call in 
the impreſſion, and prevent, if 
poſſible, ſo indifferent a per form- 
ance to ſtand forth in evidence 
againſt even his boyiſh abilities, 
furely a firſt fault, ſo amply re- 


pented, might eaſily be N | 
and the aſperity with which the, 


author has been treated onthe ac- 


1 


having any dramatic merit in it, 


jointures ſaddled on it, gf 


* 


cx il 
count of it might well b 
ſpared. -* 

And indeed, thepublic (of 
ly to be blamed for the il 
he has received, as they of 
probably have ſuffered thy 
to have died in opſcurity, 
many others of equal mer; 
it: not been for the malevolwli 
the late ducheſs of Marlbwlf 
who, in the courſe of an will 
tion which ſhe thought provi 
make to this worthy peer, i 
electionfor members of parlu 
where his lordſhip ws 1; 
didate, cauſed a large in 
on of this play to beprintd 
at her own ſole charge, an! 
diſperſed among theeletton 
a frontiſpiece, conveying 1 
indecent and Ada 
tion on his lordſhip's 8 8 
ing under the allegorical þ 
of an elephant dancing u 
ropes. 

Lord Grimſton repreſent 
conteſted borough, which m 
Albans, in the zd, 4th, 5 
7th parliaments of Great 
and by his behaviour while 
tinued in the houſe, big 
in a rational and happy rein 
after his quitting public i 
and his prudent oeconom 
life in the management 
eſtate, which, though a large 
was, at the time it defcel 
him, loaded with the 1ncuni 
of numerous fortunes and point 
; werſi 
ple proof af the 3 
inſinuations ſo artfully tim 
againſt him, and ſupported 
on this one trivial env] 
childhood; and, it is bit 
to a valuable character, 8 
tempted to be injured, to 
our acconnt of him with ti 
ble portrait drawn of bin! 
author of the lives am? 


Whincop's Scanderbeg. | is 
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» ſays that writer, is 
| » 

add huſband to one of the 
er wives; an indulgent fa- 


ill i to a hopeful and numerous 
hey mf ring; kind maſter to his 
tho nts, a generous friend, and 
rity able and hoſpitable neigh- 
mert, * | | 

vole died 15th day of October 


vr, JosE en. Is hardly in- 
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an ( 

| prope o a place in this work, be- 
cer, i ly the publiſher of one of 
parlu jeare's plays. He was an 
26 10 ty, and reſided at Richmond, 
e im he died March 27, 1704: 
print te the life of cardinal Wol- 


1 4 vols. 8yo. and other 
The play he republiſhed 


ing 1 
| t y the Eighth. T. 8vo. 1758. 
unden inne, MaTTHEw. Was 
rical 2 of Edward Gwinne, who 
ng 01 ded from an ancient family 


les, but dwelt at London, 


. ES SS-x 


eſente year 1574, he was elected 
ich m lar of St. John's College, in 
b, J I, where he took the degree 
eat h on the 14th of May 1578, 
rhilehe as afterwards perpetual fel- 
his the college. He had' the 
y rein r of being appointed maſter 
lic # in July 1582, and read the 
umyi lecture. When he had taken 
ent (recs in arts, he entered up- 
a lar phyſic line, and praQiſed 
Jeſcen hyſician in and about Ox- 
incunt eral years. In 1588 he 


pointed junior proctor of 
werſity, and on July 1 


t, ga 1 
Rice d was created doctor of phyſic, 
7 thru tained leave of the college 
orted 95, to attend Sir Henry 


5. x- ey K K 46H £4... 


error „ embaſſador from queen 
; bit th to the French court, and 
er, l ned with him during his ab- 
, toodl abroad. "FM 

ith be dn the ſettlement of Gre- 
bim! ollege, he was choſen the 
amen fofeſſor of phyſic about the 


= of March 1596, being 


„ rea 
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one of the two nominated by the 
univerſity of Oxford. On the 25th 
June 1604, he was admitted a 
candidate of the college of Phy- 
ſicians of London, at the beginning 
of 1605 was made phyſician of 
the Tower, and on 22 Dec. 
in the ſame year, was choſen' a 
fellow of the college. He kept 
his profeſſorſhip at Greſham col- 
lege until Sept. 1607, when he 


quitted it, probably on his mat- 


riage. 

After leaving Greſham College 
he continued to practiſe phyſic 
with ſucceſs in London, * was 
much eſteemed both in the city 
and at court, He died, according 
to Wood, at his houſe in Old Fiſh- 
Street in 1627, though Dr. Ward 
ſays he was living in 1639, when 
his name appeared in the Pharma- 
copœia, printed in that year. 


He was,” ſays Dr. Ward, 2 


* man of quick parts, a lively 
fancy and poetic genius, had 
4 much, was wal verſed in 
all ſorts of polite literature, ac- 
* curately ſkilled in the modern 
languages, and much valued for 
„his knowledge and ſucceſs in 
* the practice of phyſie. But his 
* Latin ſtyle was formed upon a 
* wrong taſte, which led him from 
ce the natural and beautifu] ſim- 
te plicity. of the ancients, into 
points of wit, affected jingle, 
and ſcraps of ſentences detach- 
* ed from old authors; a cuſtum 
** which at that time began to 
prevail both here and abroad. 
« And, he ſeems to have contract- 
© ed this humour gradually, as it 
„ grew more in vogue; for his 
* Oratio in laudem mufice, is not 10 
„deeply tinged with it, as his 
** Orationes duæ, ſpoken many 
„years afterwards in Greſhauy 

&© college.” 
Beſides ſeveral other pieees he 
wrote two Latin plays, called, 
1. Nero. 
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lege, Oxford, under the W ©" 


G 
1. Nero. T. 4to. 1603. 


2. Vertumnus, five Annus recur- 
rens. 4t0. 1607. | 


GWwINNET, Richaxp, Eſq; of 
Great Shurdington in Glouceſter- 


hire. The name of this gentlc- 
man became more familiar to the 


public, by means of his acquaint- 


ance with Mrs. Thomas the cele- 
brated Corinna, than by any merit 
of his own. He was the 145 of a 
Glouceſterſhire gentleman, and was 
Teven years at Chriſt Church Col- 


. ec je the 
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This gentleman, who flou- 
riſhed in the reign of kin 
Charles I. was born on the => 
of Nov. 1605, at Handlip in Wor- 
cefterſhire. Being of a Roman Ca- 
tholic family, he was ſent to re- 
ceive the early parts of his educa- 


tion at Paris and St. Omers, where 
he was very earneſtly entreated to 


take on him the habit of a Jeſuit. 
But an eccleſiaſtical life 8 by 
= 


no means agreeable to his di 
fition, he reſiſted all their ſolici- 


tations, and returned to England, 


where, by his own application 
and the inſtruction of his father 
Thomas Habington, Efq; he made 
great proficiency in the ſtudy of 
hiſtory and other uſeſul branches 
of literature, and became, accord- 
ing to the account given of him 
by Wood in his Athen. Oxon. a 
very accompliſhed gentleman. 

His principal bent was to hiſ- 


tory, as is apparent from hiswrit- 


angs, among which are ſome Ob- 
fervations on Hiftory, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
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Dr. Gaſtrell. He after», 
ſided ſome time in the 7,688 ed 
but did not follow the 1 

of the law, or any other, i 
ſeems to have been owing i 
infirm conſtitution, that vl 
weak to permit him to 1:8 
London. He died April 16, 
having produced one ply, 
titled, 3 = 
* The Country Squire, or, ac 3 
Gambol. C. Printed in 85. os 


* #: 
— 
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1 

and a hiſtory of Edw. IV. x 
and publiſhed at the defiredt 
Charles I. Yet, for the anne 
of ſome leiſure hours, he m 
conſiderable number of littk] 
poems, publiſhed under tix 
of Caftara, and a play, calle 
The Queen of Arragim. || 
Com. fol. 1640. D. C. 
which he appears hümſelf to 
had a very diffident opinit 
but having ſhewed it to Phil 
of Pembroke, that nobiewa 
ſo much pleaſed with it, tt 
cauſed it to be acted at court 
afterwards to be publiſhed, ti 
contrary to the author's 10 
tion. Wood  acquaints us, 
during the cival war, Mr. tu 
ton (probably for the ſake 
ſerving to himſelf that calms 
is ever moſt agreeable to 2 
ous and ſedentary diſpoſition 
porized with thoſe in pow, yn *" © 
was not unknown to Oliver 
well. Yet, it is provads, 
temporizing was no more & 
mere non-xeſiſtance, as We , 


ab 
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HA 
> of his having been raiſed 
kind of preferment dur- 
. rotector's government. 
us ed November 30, 1654, 
ont entered into his goth 


nts, Jos zn, (commonly 
Count HaixES). This 
122 was a very eminent low 
jan, and a perſon of great 
Buſneſs of temper and readi- 
W wit. When, or where, or 
it parents he was born, are 
Lars which the hiſtorians of 
e are totally ſilent about. 
certain, however, that the 
parts of his education were 
nnicated to him at the ſchool 
Martin's in the Fields, where 
ae ſo rapid a progreſs as to 
e the admiration of all who 
im. 
n this place he was ſent by 
Woluntary fubſcription of a 
er of gentlemen, to whoſe 
his quickneſs of parts had 
ly recommended him, to 
College, Oxford, where 
arning and great fund of 
ur gained him the eſteem 
ard of Sir Joſeph William- 
ho was afterwards ſecretary 
de, and miniſter plenipoten- 
at the conchuding the peace 
ſwick. When Sir Joſeph was 
ted to the firſt of thoſe high 
„ he took our author as his 
ſecretary. But taciturnity 
eing one of thoſe qualities 
Haines was eminent for, 
leph found, that through his 
u affairs of great importance 
ently tranſpired even before 
ame to the knowledge of 
who were more immediately 
med in them. He was, 
lore, obliged to remove him 
an employment for which he 
d ſo ill calculated, but re- 
ended him, however, to one 
heads of the univerſity of 


pinot 
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Cambridge, where he was very 


kindly received; but a company 
of comedians coming to perform 
at Stourbridge fair, Mr. Haines 
took ſo ſudden an inclination for 
their employment and way of liv- 
ing, that he threw away his cap 
and band, and immediately joined 
their company. . 

It was not long, however, be- 
fore the reputation of his theatri- 
cal abilities, procured him an in- 
vitation to the theatre royal in 
Drury-Lane, where his inimitable 
performance on the public ſtage, 
together with his vivacity and 
pleaſantry in private dne en 
introduced him not only to the 
acquaintance, but even the fami- 
liarity of perſons of the moſt ex- 
alted abilities, and of the firſt rank 
in the kingdom. Inſomuch that 
a certain noble duke being ap- 
pointed ambaſſador to the French 
court, thought it no difgrace to 
take Joe Haines with him as a 
companion, who being, beſides his 
knowledge of the dead languages, 
as perfect maſter of the French 
and Italian as if he had been a 
native of the reſpective capitals of 
Paris and Rome, was greatly ca- 
3 by many of the French no- 

ility. 33 | 
| On his return from France where 


he had aſſumed the title of count, 


he again applied himſelf to the 
ſtage, on which he continued till 
1701, on the 4th of April, in which 


year he died of a fever, after a 
very ſhort illneſs, at his lodgings 


in Hart-ſtreet, Long-acre, and 
was buried in the church yard of 
St. Paul's Covent-Garden. | 
Jhere is one dramatic piece, 
ſaid to be his, intitled, 

The Fatal Miſtake. 
106 7; ot 8 
But the compoſition of it is iy 
very miſerable, and ſo devoid of 
any marks of that humour and 

EO fprightlineſs 
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ſprightlineſs which ran through 
his whole converſation, that ſome 
of the writers ſeem inclinable to 
acquit him of being the author of 
it, Vet I know not whether that 
is quite a ſufficient reaſon for 1o 


doing, as it 1s by no means un- 
* cominon to find, among 


men of 
profeſſed drollery, that the man- 
ner is much more than the matter; 


and the table, as Shakſpear has it, 


is often ſet in a roar, by jokes, 


which, if repeated without the im- 


mediate humour of the fpeaker, to 
accompany them, would ſcarcely 
excite a ſmile, unlefs of contempt. 
And it 1s remarkable of the —_ 

erfon we are now treating of, 
that ſome of his prologues and epi- 


logues, which uſed to force thun- 


der- claps of applauſe from the au- 
dience when ſpoken by himſelf, 
and according to his own concep- 
tions in the writing of them, ap- 
pear but flat and infipid when we 
come to read them in the cloſer. 
1 do not mean this, however, in 
any degree to depreciate Mr. 
Haines's merit. That he poſſeſſed 
a great ſhare of genuine wit, Ido 
not in the leaft queftion ; and al- 
though every jeſt bookwill furniſh 

rell turns of humour, 
which are ſaid to have come from 
him, I think JI cannot better cloſe 
this account of him than by the 
repetition of one undoubtedly au- 
thentic Bon Mot of his, handed 
down to us by his contemporary 


+ - Colley Cibher, who, in his Apo- 


logy, relates this ſtory. © Joe 


% Haines,” ſays he, © being aſked 


* what could tranſport Collier in- 
< to ſo blind a zeal for the gene- 
* ral ſuppreſſion of the ſtage, when 
only ſome particular N had 


*© abuſed it, whereas the ſtage, he 
© could not but know, was gene- 
& rally allowed, when rightly con- 
* ducted, to be a delightful me- 
. * thod of mending our morals 2” 
ws 1 


time of his death poſſeſſed 


berertothe theatre royal in! 


HA 
(0 For that very rea, = 
Haines, Collier is 4 60 LL 
„ moral-mender him ſelf, au - 
* trade, you know. m 
n ts 
Hamt1LTonNn,Nzt waz; nl 
eee lived in the u 
uke Hamilton, and was gli 
related to his grace, He N] 
dramatic pieces, entitled, MM 
1. Doating Lovers. Con, y 


8 a 
2. Petticoat Plotter. Farce. of 
1720. au1 


either of theſe pieces ne 
ſucceſs. The firſt of then 
ever, was ſupported through 
performances, for the ſake (MR 
author's benefit, whoſe ui 
was ſo ftrong, and his a, 
ance ſo extenſive, that he ve 
abled to lay the pit and bon 
1 at the advanced png 
ix ſhillings for each ticket, 
. Hammond, WILLIAM. 
writer is mentioned no whe 
in the Britiſh theatre, where! 
ſaid to have been a youngg 
man in the army, and bl 
written a dramatic piece = 
aQ, entitled, _ 
Freceptor. Ball. Opera. 11 
HaRDHAM, Joun. Ti 
thor, when living, was welli 
among perſons of genius an 
He was born at Chicheſter, ul 
a lapidary or diamond cute 
afterwards became more ell 
in another profeſſion, being 


greateſt ſnuff trade in or abi 
metropolis. His ſhop ws 
Red-Lion, near Fleet-marth 
Fleet-ſtreet, Beſides this, 
for ſome years been princip!l 


Lane. What Mr. Hard" 
vantages from education vn 
ver could learn, but, by tie ( 
ſtrong naturalpa rts,andgoos 1 
ing, he rendered himfel 


ks 
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numbers of the moſt conſi- even to thoſe who were caſual- I! 
. wits and erities of the age, ly recommended by his common 1 
en himſelf made one at- acquaintance. He died in Sep- Ji! 
min the dramatic way, which, tember, 1772, and by his will be- bj | 


cn, I believe, it was not queathed the intereft of upwards 
ntended for the ſtage, is in of twenty-two thouſand pounds in 


U 81 _ : I# } 
e fn and is far from being devoid the 3 per Cents, to a female, who, | | 
1; ius or poetical imagination. after the death of his wife, had 41. 
e um itled, 8 ee but too ſtrong an aſcen- If 
ed, RS Fir tune Tellers. Com. dency over him; and at her de- ill 
on, RS Hardbam, however, was at ceaſe the principal, &c. to the poor fil 
a patron and preceptor to of his native city. Theſe parti- {Ii 
arce, of our candidates for hiftri- culars which reflect ſuch honour YH 
aurels. He was therefore on Mr. Hardham's memory, de- 18 
- without embryo Richards ſerve to be as generally known as 4 
then, / urs ftrutting and bellow- his popular ſort of ſnuff entitled & | | 
rough WR bis dining-room, or the 47, a combination of figures which, 5 Il 
ſalei r behind his ſhop. The in the public opinion, continues Wl 
ſe of theſe apartments was to ſtand at leaft as high as the po- | 
is ed with heads of moſt of the litical number 45. } | 
+ he wa s celebrated for dramatic ex- HaxDINnG, SAMUEL. Was the ol. 
id bon e, and to theſe he frequent-" ſon of Robert Harding, of Ipſwich 
ed pra erred in the courſe of his in Suffolk. He was born in the 1 
ket, N Aiions. year 1618, and, as Wood ſays, be- | 
LAM, | ere is one circumſtance, how- came a ſojourner of Exeter Col- [ 
o benin his private character, which lege, Oxford, in the year 16343. 7 


where 
Jung of 
nd to 
ece d 


ſes a more honourable reſcue where, in 1638, he took one de- be | 
oblivion. His charity was gree in arts. He afterwards be- TH 
ie in an uncommon degree, came chaplain to a nobleman, and 
Ws conveyed to many of its about the beginning, or in the Wi 
in the moſt delicate man- heat of thecivil war, died; having 
On account of his known written one play, called, . as 


| 1 
ra, 1 Wa. 
: 10 iy (for he once failed in Sicily and Naples ; or, The Fatal Pl 
well $ more ereditably than he Union. T. 4to. 1640. 9 * il 
ius an WT have made a fortune by i), HARRISs, Jos zH. This perſoen 
ſter, often intruſted with t was a comedian, but of no great re: t 
J cute | paying little annual ſtipends putation in his profeſſion. Yet, as il] 
ore en ortunate women, and others Jacob informs us, by the aſſiſtance 4 
being ere equally in want of relief; of his friends, he aimed at being 3 
ſeſſed i te has been known, with a an author, and produced the four ; 
or bol ity almoſt unexampled, to following dramatic pieces, all of | 
D wil vedtheſeannuities,long after which ſeemed to have miſcarried 1 
t-nark rces of them had been ſtop- in the repreſentation, viz. | * i 
this, k the deaths or caprices of 1. The Miflakes, T. C. 4to. " fl 
rincipll ons who at firſt ſupplied 1691. my 9 
yal in At the ſame time he per- 2. The City Bride. C. to. 1695. 

'rdhant the receivers that their 3. Love's a Lottery, and a Woma 


on wert vas remitted to him as "rhe Prize. C. 4to, 1699. | 
y th through its former channel. 4. Love and Riches reconciled. M. 
Igor? u his purſe was never-ſhut Fo, 1699. | ; 
mlelt F | | a . 


Haxxis, 
k * ; 


Harxrrs, James. A living 
writer, and author of thoſe three 
valuable works, entitled, (1.) Tree 
Treatiſes ; iſt. Concerning Art; 2d. 
Mufic, Painting, and Poetry ; and 
3d. Happineſs. (2.) Hermes, A 
Philoſophical Enquiry concerning Uni- 
werſal Grammar. (3.) Philoſophical 


Arrangements. He was one of the 


ſons of a gentleman of the ſame 
name, by lady Elizabeth his wite, 


third daughter of Anthony ſecond 


earl of Shafteſbury, and ſiſter to 
the celebrated author of The Cha- 
raderiftics. He was born in the 
Cloſe of Sarum, and educated un- 
der the Rev. Mr. Hele, maſter of 
the public Grammar-ſchool there. 
From thence he went, in 1726, to 


Wadham College in Oxford, but 


did not receive ay degree. We 
do not find that he ever took any 


active part in publick life; yet, on 


the 16th of April, 1963, he was 
appointed to a ſeaton the treaſur 
bench, which he continued in __ 
ſeſſion of until July 12, 1765. He 
is the author of one ſmall piece, 
called, p FEM 
T he Spring. P. 4to. 1962. 
HARRISON, WILLIAM. Thi 
author was a man of mean em- 


ployment, being by trade no other 


Vet he 


than a patten- maker. 


was eſteemed to be maſter of ex- 


cellent natural parts. He wrote 


one play, which, though it was 
never acted, probably 


om want 
of intereſt, is far from being de- 


void of merit; it is entitled, 


The Pilgrims, D. E. 4to. 1701. 
HARRISOx, Tromas. An au- 


thor known only from having pub- 


liſhed one drama, entitled, 
Belte/hazzar ; or, The Heroic 


Few. D. P:;12m0: 1727. 
HARPER, SAMUEL. An author 


now unknown. He publiſhed one 

play, called, 5 
The Mock Philoſopher. C. 12mo. 
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whom he reſided in Londa n late 


HarchET, WILL. 


ſtage, though he ſeems " 
have ariſen to much eme; 
that profeſſion. He aQted ers 
in his firſt play, as did u 

wood, with whom he lie 
terms of friendſhip, and 
with her in converting Frell 


M A 

HaRROD, W. This win 
a Kentiſh man, born in 1, 
which he has celebrated in 
{ſcriptive Poem, called, 
Sevenoke, to. 1753. 


He likewiſe wrote one Pl, { 
The Patriot. I. 8v0. 1M. 
HART, Mr. A Scotch 8 8 1 

man, who has produced ln 

acted at Edinburgh, calle, WW. 
Herminius and Aſpafiu. | e 
US$. ma 
ARSTON, Hall, A the 
man of whom very few pas 
are known, at leaſt in H. - 

dom. He was a native of i... 

and, if our information i; wii ly 

roneous, was brought up itte 
univerſity of Dublin in thel beg 
rank of ſtudents. He way T thy 
nized, however, by the celty \ fi 


Dr. Leland, who is ſupp + 
have afforded him material 
ance in the only dramatic 
he has written, He quit: . 
country in the character «i 
to a young perſon of fortuns 


its environs, for a ſew yea Wi 
died (I think in town) in Me m 
1773, not long after the pul 
tion of his Poem, entitled, | 
He wrote The 'Counte/si lM feel 
bury, which is founded ol 
incidents in Dr. Leland's 
Long ſword Earl of Saliſoy, 
was firſt acted with ſuccelil 
Foote's Play-houſe at tit! 
Market, and afterward 1 
theatre royal in Drury 
was publiſhed in 8vo. 1767 


author was a performer 0 


Tom Thumb into an op | s W 


HA 


win his, he was the author of, 
n th The Rival Father ; or, The 
dn; of Achilles. T. 8vo. 1730. 


110410 This author 


err, 


). 17 mentioned by Meres as 
tch te dramatic writers of the 
ed on His works are entirely un- 
alled, 1. | 

fa. J IRD, William This 


man was an actor belonging 
Wt þcatre-royal in Drury-Lane. 
as the ſon of a vintner in 


n thij n, and ferved his time as ap- 
e of ce toa furgeon ; but having 
ON 1s 0 


ly inclination for the ſtage, 
itted the profeſſion he was 
ded for, and engaged himſelf, 
t the theatre in Dobtm's. 


t up 1 
in the! 
> WAS ii 


e cel from whence he removed 
ſuppl: theatres royal, in both 
atern Vi he at different times has 
amatic received. As an actor, he 
quite 0 in very good eftimation with 
cer of! c. His perfon was comely 
fortun i enteel, his voice clear and 
Londa ate, and his critical judg- 


y yea! 


and perſe@ underſtanding 
n) in N 


c em of his author, 
P 


the pul forth conſpicuouſſy in every 
titled, te performed. He did not 
ntejsif} 1855 but from a degree 
Ged 00 notony, which feemed na- 


znd's 10 to his voice, he ſometimes 


aliſou, ort with reſpect to empaſ- 
ſuccelil execution, He was, how- 
at the always, decent, ſenſible, and 
ward . and acquired an eaſe in 
ury- nner and deportment, which 
o. 1700 common to meet with, and 


LIAX. rendered him, if not a ca- 


zrmer f at leaſt a very uſeful, per- 
ems Ol and if, on any occaſion, 
h cn” or accident threw him 
e ac ers which might appear 
did MB the rank of characters 
he live be uſually filled, he con- 
p. aud made way through them 
ling Fig els diſguſt than ſcme per- 


in open would have dore, who, 
.. a 5 : 
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with greater particular beauties, 
intermingled an equal number of 
glaring deformities. 

As an author, Mr. Havard ſtood 
nearly in the ſame predicament 
that he did as an actor; for, though 
much inferior to our firſt-rate dra- 
matifts, he was at the ſame time 
as greatly ſuperior to many, whoſe 
pieces have even met with ſucceſs, 
Good-ſenſe, correctneſs, and fenfi- 
brlity, ran through his writings ; 
and though he did not aſtoniſn us 
with the ſublime flaſhes af a Shak- 
ſpeare, or touch our hearts with 
the tender ſenſations of an Otway, 
yet he neither ſtarted out into the 
| ware bombaſt of a Banks, nor 
unk into the infenfible profaical 
coldneſs of a Trapp. In a word, 
the ſenſible leſſon of the medio tu- 
ti ſimus bis, feemed to be the rule 
of Mr. Havord's conduct, both on 


the ſtage and in the ſtudy, and, 


indeed, he appeared to have fuffi- 


ciently availed himſelf of an adhe- 


rence to this maxim; the ſilent 
attention conſtantly paid to his 

erſormance in the theatre avouch- 
ing the truth of it on the one hand, 
and the ſuccefs his dramatic pieces, 
eſpecially one of them, met with on 
their reprefentation, evincing it on 


the other. The names of his plays, 


which are four in number, are as 
follow, 1 ws 
1. Scanderbeg. T. 8vo. 1733.. 
2. King Charles the Firſt. H T. 
8vo. 1734. "RF 
3. Regulus. T. 8vo. 1744. 
4. he Elopement. F. 1763. N. P. 
Mr. Havard was moreover in 
his private character extreme] 
amiable, being polite, humane, an 
friendly. In a word, he was ge- 
nerally efteemed and beloved b 
all who knew him. He continue 


on the ſtaze until the yo 1769, 
rmities of 


when, finding the in 
age increafing, he took leave of 
the theatre in form, in an epilogue 

4 # written 
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written and ſpoken by himſelf, af- 
ter the play of Zara, in which 
Mr. Garrick acted for his benefit. 
He retired firſt to Iſlington, but 
being there not ſo near his friends 
as he withed, he returned to the 
lodgings he had formerly occupied 
in Fartock-Breet, where after a 

lingering illneſs he died the 2oth 
of February 1778, at the age of 
68 years. 

Haus TED, PETER. This gen- 
tleman was born at Oundle in 
Northamptonſhire, towards the be- 
ginning of the reign of King James 
the firſt. He received his educa- 
tion in Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, where, after paſſing through 
the proper exerciſes, he took his 
degree as maſter of arts; and, after 
duittipg the univerſity, entering 


into holy orders, he became, firſt, 


curate of Uppingham in Rutland- 
ſhire, and ſome time afterwards 
rector of Hadhamin Hertfordſhire, 
In 1641, he had a degree of doctor 
of divinity conferred on him. 
On the breaking out of the civil 
Wars, he was made chaplain to 
Spencer earl of Northampton, to 
whom he adhered in all his en- 
gagements for the royal intereſt 
and was with him jn the caſtle o 
Banbury in Oxfordſhire at the very 
time it made ſo vigorous a defence 
againſt the parliament's forces. In 
that caſtle, as Wood, in hi, Faſti, 
informs us, Mr. Hauſted con- 
cluded his laſt moments in the year 
1645, and was buried within the 
recincts of it, or elſe in the church 
belonging to Banbury. | 
Both Langbaine and Wood give 
this author the character of a very 
ingenious man and a good poet; 
alß che teſtimonials we have extant 
of. the latter character are a tranſ- 


lation of Thorius's Hymnus Tubaci, 


And two drama tie pieces, the firſt 
of which, it is pretty apparent from 
e very title-page, met with but 


£t81:1x 
*we a4 f * 
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he produced one piece, calle! 


HA 


indifferent ſucceſs. 
titled, - 
1. The Rival Friend. 0 
1632. TS = 
2. Senile Odium. C. 120, pl 
HAwEKER, EssEx. Thi al 
thor was a performer at the 
tre in Lincoln's-Inn Fields; wi 


1 


The Wedding. T. C. P. F. & ; 
1729. | as 
AWKINS, WILLIAU. 1 
ee is ſon to the celeh 
erjeant Hawkins, whoſe excl 
treatiſe on the crown lay i 
_ eſtimation among the 
eſſors of that branch of jury 
dence. He is yet living, a. 
ceived his education at theuii 
ty of Oxford, where he was (oi 
time fellow of Pembroke Coll 
and took the degree of ma 
arts April 10, 1744. On tl 
ſignation of the poetry profil 


ſhip, by Dr. Lowth, he fue f 


him June 6, 1751. Beiid« WM 
dramatic works, he is the u 
of ſeveral other performance 
ticularly 3 vols. of miſcelu 
8vO. 1758, a tranſlation of put 
Virgil, and ſome ſermons. 
at preſent rector of Little (il 
ton in Rutlandſhire, and 
written the three following 
1. Henry and Roſamond. I. 
A 
2. The Siege of Aleppo. Ti 
LH +. 2 | 
3: Cymbeline. T. $vo. 119 2 
The laſt of theſe is onlya | 
teration of a tragedy of tht! 
mortal Shakſpeare ; in which 
deed it were to be wiſhed tis 
had either fixed on the tory 
and made the conduct aud 
guage of it OG his om 
elſe that he had taken four 
leſs liberty with his origin 
as it now ſtands, there appel 
great a ſimilarity betwer 
different parts of it, t0 10 


ion wit 
piece, 

wa 
orks 
gentle f 
1719. 

pit up 
and, if 


1H A 
ly pleaſing, either as the 


. E 

1 "i 4-4 
„ 
2 


—_ 2 
de other pieces, which may 
properly be called his own, 
ar from wanting merit. 
Wk INS, WILLIAM. An au- 
of the laſt century, who was 
r of Hadleigh ſchool, and 
WE in that capacity wrote for the 
his ſcholars one piece, called, 
M. %% roving. lamo. 1626. 
celen alſo publiſhed. Corolla 
e ria contexta per Guil. Hau- 
lay um ſcholarcham Hadleia- 
then in agro Suffolcienci. Can- 
F ju :. ap. Tho. Buck.” 1634. 


5 * 
"6 


H and! ” 4 J . ; 

dem wine, Francis. Of this 
- as (ors dramatic works no ſpeci- 
e Coe remains, nor have we been 


mau to collect any circumſtances 
On th rning him. In the year 1751 
pro b11ſhed the firſt part of“ A 
 {ucced MW {cellany of Original Poems,” 
Beſides! in the preface mentioned an 
the al tion of producing another 
ion, in which were to be 


nanceß 
wicellut ined, 

n of putt Seventeen Hundred andT wenty; 
Dns. he Hiſtoric, Satiric, Tragi-Comi c 


ttle (A urs of Exchange- Alley. 1723. 


and The Indian Emperor ; or, The 
wing fl eft of Peru by the Spaniards, T. 
d. TA | 


is propoſed publication we 
e never appeared, 


0. Til 


vo. pieces by him are mention- 


only il 22 
of the The Impertinent Lovers. C. 
1 whid It ſhould hade come ſooner. F. 
hed thi PYES, DAMUEL. In con- 
e ſtory Ion with Robert Carr, wrote 
& and! piece, called, | 


- 


bis oi nia. P. 8vo, 1766. 


n ſont PWKESWORTH,JoOHN,LL.D. 
igindl gentleman was born about the 
e appel 1719. He originally was 
between 4M up to a mechanica] profeſ- 


to fu nd, if we are not miſinformed, 


2 


| I | of Shakipeare or of Mr. 


Meres's Catalogue, 1726, two 


\ 
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that of a watch-maker. He was 
likewiſe of the ſeQof preſbyterians, 
and a member of the celebrated Tom 
Bradbury's meeting, for which 
he was expelled form ſome irregu- 
larities. He afterwards devoted 
his attention to literature, and be- 
came an author of conſiderable 
eminence, In the early part of 


his life, his circumſtances were ra- 


ther confined. He reſided ſome 
time at Bromley, in Kent, where 
his wife kept a boarding- ſchool, 
which they relinquiſhed in order 
to accommodate two women of 
fortune who came to reſide with 
them. He afterwards became 
known to a lady who had great. 
22 and intereſt in the Eaſt- 
ndia company, and tbrough her 
means was choſen a director of 
that body. When the deſign of 
compiling a narrative of the diſ- 
coveries in the South-Seas was 
ſuggeſted, he was recommended as 
a proper perſon to be employed on 
the occaſion. 
cuted, and is ſaid to have received 
for it the enormous ſum of 60007. 
His work, though written with 


elegance, whether through want of 


accuracy 1n the narrative, or from 
ſome notions which were propagat- 
ed in it of an heterodox caſt, or on 
account of particular occurrences 
too luxuriantly deſcribed, did not 
afford that complete ſatisfaction 
that was expected from it. In 
conſequence of his ſituation as an 
Eaſt-India director, and of his con- 


nection with the admiralty while 


writing the above work, it has 
been ſuggeſted that he injured his 
health by too freely 1 in 
the pleaſures of the table, which 
brought on a fever, of which he 
died at a friend's houſe in Lime- 


ſtreet, Nov. 17, 1773. He is the 


author of. 
1. Amphytryon. C. altered, 8vo. 


1756. 
75 2 2. Oroonolo. 


This taſk he exe- 
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2. Oroonoke. F. altered, 8vo. 
1760. | | 

3. Edgar and Emmeline. F. T. 
8vo. 1761. | 

He alſo wrote, 

Zimri. O. 4to. 1760. 

HazarD, Jos EFH. This gen- 
tleman is ſon of a perſon whoſe 
name is known, over the greateſt 
art of the kingdom, as one of the 
3 retailers of chances in 
our ſtate-lotteries. He was lately 
of Lincoln College, in Oxford, 
and, when a mere boy, produced 
one drama, intituled, 3 
 Redowald. M. Printed by ſub- 
fcription at Chelmsford, 12mo. 


' 23565. - 
Has: RIc HARD. This au- 


thor was the ſon of a miniſter in 
Ireland, who, being murdered,' 
among: many thouſands. more, in 
the ireadfol 

dom in 1541, Mrs. Head, with 
this fon, then but young, came 
over to England, where, having 
been trained up in learning, he 
was fent, through the friend ſhip of 
ſome pertonswho had had a regard 
for his father, to Oxford, and com- 
pleated his ſtudies in the very ſame 
college that bis father had former- 
ly belonged to. His circumſtances, 
however, being mean, he was taken 
away from the univerſity before he 
had got any degree, and was bound 
apprentice to a bookſeller, and 
enen out of his time married, and 
ſet up for himſelf; but, having a 
ſtrong propenſity to two pernicious 
paſſions, viz. poetry and gaming, 
the one of which is for the moſt 
part unprofitable, and the other al- 


moſt always deſtructive, he quickly. 


ruined his circumſtances, and was 
obliged to retire for a time to Ire- 


land. Here he wrote his. only 


dramatic piece, which was entitled, 
Hic & ubique. C. Ato. 1663. 

By this piece he acquifed very 

great reputation and ſome money; 


maſfacre in that king- 


HE 

on which he returned to 5 
reprinted his comedy, and (Sl 
cated it to the duke of Mom 
but, meeting with no encm 
ment, he once more had rei 
to his trade of bookfſelling, wn 
no ſooner had he a little ci 
Himfelf, than he again lent uni 
to the fyren allurements a 
fure and poetry, in the lun 
which he ends ne ver to harm 
any great proficiency. Heal 
ſecond time in the world; 
which he had again recourſ: vi 
pen for ſupport, and wrote {viii 
different pieces, particularl i 
firſt part of the Fnglifh Ryu 
which, however, he had given 
to ſo much licentiouſnefs, th: WB. 
could not get an imprimatur gu 
to it, till he had expunged ion 
the moſt luſcious deſeriptiont 
of it. To this firſt part then 
were afterwards added by ne 
Head, in conjunction vi 
Francis Kirkman, who hal pr: 
been his partner in trade. 
"The bufinefs of an author, iii 
ever, and its emoluments, ca 
very precarious, it appears 
Winftantey, who was peril 
acquainted with him, that be : 1 
wards met with a great ml 
croſſes and afflictions, and u 
laſt caſt away at ſea as he v 
ing to the Ile of Wight, u 
year 1678; | 
Hearv, WILLIAM. To”. 
ſon of a bookſeller who li 
Piccadilly, and has written 
piece, called. | 
The Snuff-Box; or, A 
Bath. C. 8vo. 1775. 
HeminGs, WILLIAV. * 
gentleman was ſon of John i 
ings, the famous player, wi 
contemporary with Shakſpei% 
whoſe name we find, if 
with thoſe of Burbage, G 
Taylor, &c. before the fol! 
tion of that author's wot 
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and (Worn at London, about the 
on, ning of the reign of James J. 
-nco e ccived his education at Chriſt 
ech College in Oxford, where 
ing. entered as a ſtudent in the 
Tecon 621, and in 1628 took his 
lent oc of Maſter of Arts. During 
ts of me of the troubles be wrote 
late BS dramatic pieces, which were 
baren nat time very well eſteemed, 
He (al fter the reſtoration were re- 
vorld; Their 


with yu ſucceſs. 


2urſe u are as follow: 


ote (re 7 he Fatal Contract. T. 4to. 
u]arly JR. 

TH Lie 7eww's Tragedy. to. 1662. 
giren e 7% Eunuch. T. 4to. 1687. 
fs, . This is only the title by 
ur gu the firſt- mentioned play was 
ed need in the year 1687.) 

-\ptions AE x5 x5 00, AvDREW. A 
three ban, who formerly kept a 


Wieller's ſhop in Weſtminſter- 
_ In the title-pages of his 
pr nnces, which are very nu- 


de. s, he ſtyles himſelf A. M. 
thor, ith publiſhed one dramatic 
ents, . , called, 
pears i, * pe. T. 8vo. 1752. | 
pero 25: nm, Maxx, CounTEss 
dat be © BROKE. This noble fe- 
rent 5 author was wife of Henry 
and u di Pembroke, and lived in the 
he ws of queen Elizabeth and 
ght, i zames I. She was alſo the 
of the famous Sir Philip Sid- 
+4 to whom that great genius 
ho lire ated his well-known ro- 
written e called the Arcadia, and 
whom it has been almoſt 
45 antly named the Counteſs of 
droke's Arcadia. This cir- 
Lau. tance was of itſelf ſufficient 
Join ve 'entailed immortality on 
er, Wil Emory ; but her merits ſtood 
rk{peatt ed of no derived honour, 
d, tog | 1n themſelves entitled to 
ge, Wh Igheſt praiſe and commenda- 
he fel! She Was not only a lover of 
work uſes, but alſo a great en- 


ger of polite literature; a 
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quality not very frequently met 
with among the fair. And, not 
contented with affording her ſane- 
tion to thoſe talents in others, ſhe 
was careſul to cultivate them, and 
ſet an example of the uſe of them 
in her own perſon, In the dramatic 
way, on which account ſhe is en- 
titled to a place here, ſhe tranſlated 
one piece from the French, called, 
Antonius. T. 12m0. 1595. 
Coxeter ſays, that, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of her lord's chaplain, Dr. 
Gervaſe Babington, aſterwards bi- 
ſhop of Exeter, ſhe made an exact 
tranſlation of the Pſalms of David 
into Engliſh metre. He, however, 
makes a query as to their being 
ever printed; but Wood (then. 
Oxon. vol. I. p. 184.) aſcribes ſuch 
a tranſlation to her brother Sir 
Philip Sidney, and informs us that 
it is in MS. in the library of the 
earl of Pembroke at Wilton, curi- 
ouſly bound in a crimſon velvet 
cover, left thereto by this lady. 
Some Pſalms by her are, how- 
ever printed in Mr. Harrington's 
Nuge Antique, 3 vols. 12mo.1779. 
In what year ſhe was born, I 
have not been able to trace; but 


the was married in 1576. She died 


at her houſe in Alderſgate-ſtreet, 


London, Sept. 25, 1621, and lies 


buried in the cathedral church of 
Saliſbury among the graves of the 
Pembroke family. 

I cannot clole my account of 
this moſt excellent lady, better 


than by tranſcribing the character 


you of her by Francis Oſborn, in 
us Memoirs of the Reign of King 


James, — 24. 
| a 


“She was (ſays he) that ſiſter of 
Sir Philip Sidney, to whom he 
« addreſſed his Arcadia, and of 
* whom he had no other advan- 
* tage than what he received from 
the partial benevolence of for- 
tune in making him a man; 
* which yet ſhe did in ſome judg- 

1 | ments, 
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ments, recompenſe in beauty, 
< her pen being nothing ſhort of 
his, as I am ready to atteſt, ſo far 
«as ſo inferior a reaſon may be 
„taken, having ſeen incomparable 
<« letters of hers. But, left J ſhould 
«ſeem to treſpaſs upon truth, 

„which few do unſuborned (as I 

* proteſt I am, unleſs by her rhe- 

* toric), I ſhall leave the world 

© her epitaph, in which the author 

* doth manifeſt himſelf a poet in 

* all things but untruth.“ 


Underneath this ſable hearſe 

Lies the ſubject of all verſe ; 
Sydney's fifter, Pembroke's mother : 
Death! ere thou RilP}t ſuch an- 
other, | 

Fa.r and good, and learn'd as /he, 
time hall throw a dart at thee. 
Marble piles let no man raiſe 

Ta her fame,-—for after-days 

Some kind woman, born as /he, 
Reading this, I he Niobe, 

Shall turn flatue, and became 
Both her mourner, and her tomb. 


Hewirrt, J. Was the author 
of two Plays, entitled, 
' 1. A Tutor for the Beaus; or, 
Love in a Labyrinth. C. 8 vo. 1737. 
2. Fatal Ful ſtood; or, Diftraſs'd 
Innocence. T. 8vo. N. D. 5 
Olf this author we do not know 
any particulars with certainty, but 
imagine him to be the fame perſon 
who in 1727, publiſhed a Collec- 
tion of Miſcellanies in proſe and 
verſe, at Briſtol, under the name 
of John Hewitt. In the Dedica- 
tion of this volume to James 


2 


Hewitt, Eſq; ſecond commiſſioner 


for trade to his imperial majeſty of 
Ruſſia, the author aſſerts himſelf 
to be the legitimate ſon of that 
gentleman, and complains of hav- 
ing been neglected by him. He, 
however, confeſſes that he had 
miſbehaved himſelf, and had ven- 
tured ſome money belonging to his 


father at the groom-porter's, which 
1 „„ WS, 


HE, 


had finiſhed his ruin. He; 
feſſes himſelf alſo on the pay 
leaving the kingdom, with au 
lution of never returning, wi 
fortune put it in his power tg 
chaſe and live retired. 
HEVYLIx, PETER. This au 
is better known for hispolemic 
oetical works. He was bornathl 
lord, in Oxfordſhire, on the 2 
November, 1599, and received] 
education at the free-ſ{chool ft 
ſame town. At the age of ft 
teen, he was placed at Harty 
and two years after became ( 
of Magdalen College. In 
ber, 1617, he took the degra 
B. A. and in the year fol 
was choſen perpetual fellowd 
ſaid houſe. He was made dex 
and prieſt by Dr. Howſon, bi 
of Oxford, in 1623; and fon 
ter taking part with great vid 
in behalf of the claims «| 
hierarchy, he became knom 
archbiſhop Laud, with whon 
remained in high eſtimation 6 
ing that prelate's life. In 
| he was appointed rector of 
mingford, in Huntingdonſhurs| 
prebendary of Weſtminſter. r. Pop 
next year, the king beſtoweſ i 1 
him the rich living of Howl ths, - 
in the Spring, in Durham, will 
was ſoon permitted to exc 
for the reQory of Alfesford 
Hampſhire. In 1633, he p\ 
ed D. D. and, in 1638, Wan, 
ſented to the rectory of, 
Warnborough, in Hampſhir.! 
the 10th of April 1640, he | 
choſen clerk of the conte 
for Weſtminſter ; and, on the" 
mencement of the troubles, 
began to experience all the 
ſhips which thoſe who adh 
the royal cauſe ſuffered. 
this time to the Reftorat' 
lived in a continued ſtate 0 
maintaining himſelf chiefſ 


ing books. Though io * 
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HE 
He eee for the church and crown, 
6 15 err roſe higher than to be ſub- 
th ze Weſtminſter, in which poſt 
_ he ied May 8, 1662. In his 
> OS. tc wrote two Latin plays, 
er OS: cre never printed, called, 
= ri. T. 1616. 
Theomachia. C. 1618. 
C vWo ob, Mrs. EL IZA. This 
was perhaps the moſt volu- 
us female writer this kingdom 
produced. Her genius lay 
he moſt part in the novel kind 
ing. In the early part of 
iſe, her natural vivacity, her 
conſtitutional fondneſs for 
ntry, and the paſſion which 
brerailed in the public taſte 
perſonal ſcandal, and diving 
We the intrigues of the great, 
her pen to works, in which 
ee was given for great licen- 
es. The celebrated Atalantis 
rs. Manley ſerved her for a 
|, and the court of Carimania, 
ew Utopia, and ſome other 
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. sof a like nature, were the 
E. F s her genius produced, Whe- 
* the looſeneſs of the pieces 


ain lelves, or ſome more private 
N ns, provoked the reſentment 
= þ . Pope againſt her, I cannot 
Hol | nd to determine; but, cer- 
* t 15, that that great poet has 
* | lome pains to perpetuate her 
Ar to immortal infamy ; hav- 
e in his Dunciad, propoſed her 
e of the prizes to be run for, 
e games inſtituted in honour 
e mauguration of the monarch 
neſs. This, however, I own 
not readily. ſubſcribe to; for, 
ugh I ſhould be far from vin- 
ng the libertiniſm of her 
Gs, or the expoſing with ag- 
101 to the public the private 
of individuals, yet, I think, 
not be denied, that there is 
'pirit and ingenuity in Mrs. 
Vood's manner of treating ſub- 
which the friends of virtue 
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HE 
may perhaps wiſh ſhe had never 


entered on at all ; and that in 


thoſe of her novels, where perſonal 


character has not been admitted to 
take place, and where the ſtories 
have been of her own creation, 
ſach as her Love in Exceſs, Fruit- 
leſs Enquiry, &c. ſhe has given 


proofs of great inventive powers, 


and a perfect knowledge of the af- 
fections of the human heart. And 
thus much muſt be granted in her 
favour, that whatever liberty the 


might at firſt give to her pen, to 


the offence either of morality or 
delicgcy, ſhe ſeemed to be ſoon 


convinced of her error, and deter- 


mined not only to reform, but even 
atone for it; fince, in the numer- 
ous volumes which ſhe gave to the 
world towards the Jatter part-of her 
life, no author has appeared more 
the yotary of virtue, nor are there 
any novels in which a ſtricter pu- 
rity, or a greater delicacy of ſenti- 
ment, has been preſerved. It may 


not, perbaps, be diſagreeable in 


this place to point out what theſe 
latter works were, as they are very 
voluminous, and are not perfectly 
known to every one. They may 
therefore, though ſomewhat fo- 
reign to the purport of this work, 


be found in the following liſt, viz. 


The Female Spectator, 4 vols. 
Epiſtles for the Ladies, 2 vols. 
Fortunate Foundling, 1 vol. 
Adventures of Nature, 1 vol. 
Hiſt. of Betſy T houghtleſs, 4 vols. 
Jenny and Femmy Jeſſamy, 3 vols. 
Inviſible Spy, 2 vols. 

Huſtand and Wife, 2 vols. 
and a. pamphlet, entitled, 

A Preſent for a Servant Maid. 
When young, ſhe dabbled in dra- 
matic poetry, but with no great 
ſucceſs ; none of her plays either 
meeting with much approbation at 
the firſt, nor having been admitted 
to repetition ſince. Their titles 
were as follow: | 
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1. Fair Captive, T. 8vo. 1721. 

2. Wife ts be let. C. 8vo. 1724. 
3. Frederick Duke of Brunſwick. 
ä 

4. Opera of Operas. joined with 
Mr. Hatchet). $vo. 1933. 
She bad alſo an inclination for the 
theatre as a performer, and was 
on the ſtage at Dublin in the year 
1715. She alſo ated a principal 
part in her own comedy of the/#ife 
to be let; and her name ſtands in 
the drama oi a tragedy, entitled, 
The Rival Father, written by Mr. 
Hatchet, a gentleman with whom 
the appears to have had a cloſe 
literary intimacy. 
As to the circumſtances of Mrs. 
Heywood's lite, very little light 
ſeems to appear; for, though the 
world was inclinable, probably in- 


Auced by the general tenor of her 


earlier writings, to affix on her the 
character of a lady of gallantry, 
yet I have never heard of any par- 
ticular intrigues or connections 
directly laid to her charge; and 
have been credibly informed that, 
from a ſuppoſition of ſome impro- 
per liberties being taken with her 
character after death by the inter- 
mixture of truth and falſhood with 
her hiſtory, ſhe laid a ſolemn in- 
junction on a perſon who was 
well acquainted with all the parti- 
culars of it, not to commnnicate 
to any one the leaſt circumſtance 
relating to her; fo that probably, 
unleſs ſome very ample account 
thould appear from that quarter it- 
ſelf, whereby her ſtory may be 
placed in a true and favourable 
light, the world will ſtill be left in 
the dark with regard to it. All I 
have been able to learn is, that 
her father was in the mercantile 
way, that ſhe was born at London, 
and that, at the time of ber death, 
which was on the 25th of February, 
1756, ſhe was about fixty-three 
years of age. „ e 
i 1 
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With reſpect to her geniy 


abilities, her works, whic, - 
very numerous, mult ſtand » - 
dence; but I cannot helpobſ-ii * 
as to her perſonal character, pl at 
was told by one, who was va his 
quainted with her for mary MW. «; 
before her cloſe of life, M 
was good-natured, affable, ion 
and entertaining; and that, rol of 1 
ever errors ſhe might in at } pri 
ſpect have run into in her Matte 
ful days, ſhe was, during they ad 
courſe of his knowledge * 
remarkable for the moſt ri or J 
fcrupulous decorum, delicay at 
prudence, both with reſped hn t! 
conduct and converſation, ' ¶ ne 
Hzeywoon, Jas PER, DD ins 
writer, who flouriſhed in then pwar 
of queen Elizabeth, was ſon df ſling 
famous poet and epigrammutl am 
that name, whom we ſhallin Here 
diately have occaſion to mel of 
He was born in London in 1t d hi 
and in the twelfth year of ki other 
was ſent to the univerſity of Wire - 
ford, and entered a ſtuden the f 
Merton College. Here he e yea 
ceived thoſe uſeful parts of M allec 
tion, grammar and logic; orde 
in 1553, took his degree as WM the 
of Arts, and was admitted | land 
probationary fellowſhip in! led i 
college, where he gaineda i coun 
riority over all his fellow aal of 
in diſputat ions at the public r, he 
and was (as appears from u evif 
tion written in his praiſe by} erior 
De la Hyde, entitled De lit 
Fzm) nominated there Rex as ff 
Faharum, or a kind of (i cou! 
Lord. Langbaine and Jacob! 
ſay that he quitted this colt uller 
which he only paſſed his 1 d, p. 
days, for a fellowſhip in Al with 
College in the ſame une us th 
But Wood informs us, ti WR" of 
ing been guilty of ſever Wo. 
meanours, ſuch as are peu ts 
de 


youth, wildgefs and 7% 


HE | 
geri thoſe days were puniſhed 
which t ſeverity, and which pro- 
and kan into the more readily 
obe ling, in conſequence of his 
der, citing England, left very 
74S wal h kimſelt, he was obliged, 
many to prevent expulſion, to 
e, the AS: fellowfbip, upon a third 
ble, | *. jon from the warden and 
hat, ry of Merton College, on the 
in ay b April, 1558. 
her M after this he quitted Eng- 
g be ad, going over to St. 
Ige d entered himſelf into the 
ſt rigi of Jeſus at that place, from 
elica alter having ſpent two 
pet vn the ftudy of divinity 
on. de prieſts, he was ſent to 
D.). in Switzerland, where he 
in then pwards of ſeventeen years 
$ ſon ſing certain points of con- 
amm among thoſe whom he 
ſhall in Heretics; in which time, on 
to mend of his diftinguiſhed learn- 
n in i d his ardent zeal for the 
r of ki other, he was promoted to 
rſity of WiWree of Doctor of Divinity 
wy the four Vows. 
ere be e year 1581, pope Gregor 
ts ol Cl alled hin 8 from Di 
logic; 1 order to plant him at the 
ce as he frft miſſion of Jeſuits 
nitted | land ; in which office, be- 
ip 11 ed in the metropolis of his 
ned a country, and efteemed as 
Low- al of the order in that great 
ublic fr, he ran into great luxury 
rom u erifcence, affecting more 
iſe byY erlor ſhewof a grandee than 
De I llity of a prieſt, and ſup- 
e Nu as ſplendid an equipage as 
of Cf could then furniſh him 
d Jacob . 8 
is colke aller, in his Britiſq Morthies, 
his Jar , p. 222,), has run into 
in All with reſpect to our author, 
wie us that he was executed in 
8, thab Wal queen Elizabeth. But 
evera! J | Wood { Athen. Oxon.vol I, 
e pecif .) informs us, that he paid 


debt to nature at Naples, 
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on the oth of January, 1898; and 
Sir Richard — vet ht. he 
was one of the chief of the ſeventy 
prieſts that were taken in 1585 
and that, when ſome of them were 
condemned, and the reſt in danger 
of the law, her majeſty cauſed 


them all to be ſhipped away, and 


ſent out of England: from whence 
it ſeems probable, that he wentim- 
mediately to Rome, and at length 
ſettled in the city of Naples, where 
he contracted an intimacy with 
that zealous catholic John Pitſeus, 
by whom he is ſpoken of with 
great reſpect and honour. 

This account ſeems alſo con- 
firmed by a copy of verſes, pre- 
ſerved by Sir John Harrington, 
which were written by this au- 
thor, on his being taken and car- 
ried to priſon, and the readineſs 
ſhewn by the earl of Warwick to 
afford him relief. Which laſt cir- 
cumſtance he hints at in the fol- 
lowing words: 


—T hanks to that Lord that wills + 


wie good, ; 
For I want all things ſaving hay 
avood. 


and 


During the courſe of his ſtudies 
at the univerſity, he tranſlated three 
of thoſe tragedies which are attri- 
buted to Seneca. viz. 

1. Thyeftes. T. 12mo. 1561. 

2. Hercules Furens. T. 12mo. 
1561. 

3. Tas. T. 

He has choſen an uncouth fort 
of verſe for theſe tranſlations, viz. 
that of fourteen ſyllables. Yet he 
has been very correct in the mean- 
ing of his author, where he has 
ftuck to the original, and in ſome 
alterations, which he has profeſſed- 
ly made in the conduct of the 
pieces, has ſhewn' great judgment 
and ingenuity. 

HE ywoon, Joun This poet 
is one of the very firſt dramatic 

writers 
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writers that our iſland produced; 
he was born at North Mims, near 
$t. Albans in Hertfordſhire, and 
received the firft rudiments of his 
education at Oxford; but the 
ſprightlinefs of his diſpoſition not 
being well adapted to the ſeden- 
tary life of an academician, he 
went back to his native place, 
which being in the neighbourhood 
of the great Sir Tho. More, he 
preſently contracted an intimacy 
with that Mzcenas of wit and ge- 
nius, who introduced him to the 
knowledge and patronage of the 
princeſs Mary. Heywood's ready 
wit and aptneſs for jeſt and re- 
partee, together with the poſſeſ- 
fion of great ſkill both in vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic, rendered him 
2 favourite with Henry VIII. who 
frequently rewarded him very high- 
ly. On the acceſſion of Edward VI. 
he ſtill continued in favour,though 
the author of the Art of Engli/h 
Poetry, ſays, it was “ for the mirth 
*.and quickneſs of conceit, more 
than any good learning that was 
% in him.” When his old patro- 
neſs queen Mary came to the 
throne, he ſtood in higher eſtima- 


tion than ever, being admitted in- 


to the moſt intimate converſation 
with her on account of his happy 
talent of telling diverting ſtories, 
which he, did to amuſe her painful 


Hours, even when the was languiſh- 


ing on her death-bed. 

At the deceaſe of that princeſs, 
however, being a bigoted Roman 
Catholic, perceiving that the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt was likely to pre- 
vail under the patronage of her 
ſucceſſor queen Elizabeth, and per- 
haps apprehenſive that ſome of 
the ſeverities, which had been 
practiſed on the Proteſtants in the 
ve pg reign, might be reta- 
iated on thoſe of a contrary per- 
ſuaſion in the enſuing one, and 
more eſpecially on the peculiar 


HE 


fayourites of queen 1 
thought it beſt, for the ſz TY 
his perſon, and the preſenm 
his religion, to quit the ku 
Thus throwing himſelf u 
luntary exile, heſettled a1, 
in Brabant, where he dic", 
leaving ſeveral children ii 
him, to all of whom he hd? 
Uberal educations. Any 
reſt was Jaſper, ſome acc 
whom we gave in the lat y 
From what has been aid; 
his character in private lik 
be gathered to have been ti 
a ſprightly, humourous, and 
taining companion. As apul 
was held in no inconſ 
eſteem by his contempmj 
though none of his writng 
tended to any great lent, 
ſeem, like his converſatin 
have been the reſult of litt 
den ſallies of mirth and bn 
His longeſt work is ent... . 
Parable of the Spider and i 
and. forms a pretty thickq 
in old Engliſh — and] 
in the black letter. Our! 
chronicler Holinſheddeſcnis 
poem in the fellowing u. 
„One alſo hath made a boi 
the Spider and the Flie, wit! 
dealeth ſo profoundlie, and 
all meaſure of ſkill, than 
he himſelfe that made it, & 
anie one that readeth |, 
reach unto the meaning tit 
Deſcription of England, p. ꝶ 
way of Frontiſpiece tothis 
a wooden print of the al 
full length, and moſt pro 
the habit he uſually wore; " 
is dreſt in a fur gown, lon 
reſembling that of a g; 
arts, excepting that the bol 
the fleeves reach no lower l 
knees. He has a rœund c 
head, and a dagger bang 
girdle ; and his chin aud 
cloſe ſhaven. 
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1 er works are, a dialogue 
he fan of all the proverbs in 
GET Tf language; and three 
the kiy 2 pamphlets, containing ſix 
cit no cpigrams. None of his 
ede works, which are fix in 


died h. 
dren 1h 
he had; 
Anon 
& ACCop 
e laſt u 
en ſaidd 
ate lik 


have extended beyond the 
fan interlude. The titles 
are as follow: 

ny betaveen Joſin and the 
55% the Wife, and Sir 
% Prie//. 4to. 1533. 
ry Play between the Far- 
wm #4 Friar, the Curate and 


been i... Hat. 4to. 1533. 

us, a 8: , Play called the Four P P. 
at. „e Very merry Interlude of 
nconlit , a Pardoner, a Potycary 


ntemponl r 


writing Play of Genteelneſs and No- 

{engl Int, 4to. N. D. | 

rerſatin Play of Love. Int. gto. 
of litt 

and bn Plan of the Weather, called, 
entit and a very merry Interlude of 

and th ys, 4to. 1553. 

thick on ips and Winſtanley have at- 


and u 
. Our 
deſcriis 


| two other pieces to him, 


inder of Wakefield, 


ing = -. 

ea 12 ngbaine rejects their autho- 
, wit nd think with very good 
2, and 33 both thoſe pieces are 
that il anonymous, and both of 
le 11, er publiſhed till upwards 
eth ü years after this author's 
ing tht „0 

, p. ot find any writer who aſ- 
othiSN the exact time of John 
he es birth, or his age at the 
t pon his death; but he could 


edied a young man, as we 


. to have ſurvived the birth 
a mt ſon Jaſper by full thirty 
he bolt | EE Wc 
zwer l WoOD, MaTTHEw. TI do 
nd ! my ſuch perſon mention- 
angu Ny of the writers but Win- 
and Who ( Lives of the Poets, 


> alter mentioning John, 
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Thomas, and Jaſper Heywood, 
adds, and, as if the names of 
** Heywood were deſtinated to the 
** ſtage, in my time I knew one 
Matthew Heywood, who wrote 
%a comedy, called, 

* The Challenge. 
** that ſhould have been acted at 
Audley-End houſe, but, by I 
*© know not what accident, was 
<< prevented.” | 

It js difficult to controvert what 
our author thus aſſerts on his 
knowledge; but Winſtanley was 


very liable to miſtakes, and it is 


well known that there is a comedy 
of that name extant; which was 
written by Middleton and Rowley 
in conjunction, and that no other 
ſtands in any of the catalogues. 
HE VYWO OD, TuoMASs. This 
author was an actor as well as a 
writer, and flouriſhed in the reigns 
of queen Elizabeth, king James I. 
and king Charles I. though what 
particular year gave him to the 
world, or robbed it of him, ſeems 
not eaſy to aſcertain, He appears 
to have been a native of Lincoln- 
ſhire, from a copy of verſes to his 
friend James Yorke, on his book 
of Heraldry,prefixed to that work. 
He was certainly the moſt yolu- 
minous dramatic writer that this 
nation, or indeed any other, ever 
produced, excepting the celebrated 
Spaniſh play-wright, Lopez de 


Vega; for, in the preface to one of 


his plays, called, The Engliſ J ra- 
wveller, he tells us, that it was one 
preſeryed amongſt two hundred 
and twenty, in which, ſays he, 
„ had either an entire hand, or 
* at leaſt a main finger” Ot this 
prodigious number, however, all 
the writer: agree in the opinion, 
that there are only twenty-four re- 


maining. For this, different rea- 


erhaps be aſſigned. 
irkman has given us 
and extravagant tq 

1 - +: The 


ſons might 
Thoſe that 
are romantic 


6 


bil 


HE 
the greateſt degree. It is ſaid 
* (relates Kirkman) that he not 


only ated himſelf every day, 


** butalſo wrote every day a ſheet ; 
and, that he might Joſe no time, 
„many of his plays were com- 
* poled in the tavern, on the back 
N Fde of tavern-bills, which may 
pe the occafion that fo many of 
them are loft,” But this account 
is inconſiſtent with all belief, for, 
befides, that it is not apparent that 
Heywood'scircumſtances were ever 
re op ſhouldcompel him to make 
theſe ſhifts, or that a man, who 
was a conſtant frequenter of ta- 
verns, ſhould at the ſame time be 
Jo penurious as to make uſe of 

5 to ſpare himſelf the expence 
of a few ſheets of paper; yet, had 
even this been the caſe, it would 


not occafion the loſs of his pieces, 


ſince, before they could poſſibly 
be performed, theſe ſcraps muſt 
have been all collected together, 
and tranfcribed in a body, for the 
uſe of the performers and promp- 
ter. But the reaſons he himſelf 
bas given us, in the above-men- 
tioned preface, ſeem to be the 
moſt rational ones; for, though it 
is probable that ſo active a genius 
as it is evident from the bulk of 
his works Mr. Heywood's muſt 
have been, could never be idle, 


nor afford to loſe any time, or 


even let a ſingle thought paſs by 
him unemployed at the very mo- 
ment 1t occurred; and that, con- 
ſequently, he might have planned 


tome of his plays in taverns, and 


even have ſecured ſome occaſional 
hints, by penning them down on 
the back of tavern- bills, or any 
occafional ſcraps of paper he might 
have about him; yet it is very 
unlikely that he ſhould ſuffer 
thoſe thoughts, he had been fo 
careful to preſerve, to be after- 
wards loſt by an unaccountable 
negligence. But he gives us thee 
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very good reaſons for ty » 


his pieces having ay, 
print ; the firſt, © that . 
them, by the ſhifting ay ont 
of companies,” (at ati 0. 
there were ſo many theam be 
metropolis, and that they 
ers, moreover, frequent WR 5. 
led the country) © had by 63 
ligently Joſt.” The = 
that others of them wii 
„ retained in the hands . 
actors, who thought i RO 
their profit to have tlP-is: 
in print.“ And here jy 7 
proper to obſerve, that 
the profits of an author dy 
determined by the ſucceh fl 
works, no ſuch thing vi Lou, 
nights being known or thoy l 
till after the Reſtoration, i 1 all 
the actors purchaſed totha = 1 
the ſole property of the A oyal 
which means, as jt cont! a Tagt 
their intereſt to publiſh wh ie 
till the public curioſity Wi * 
In 


to it was entirely ſated 1 
bable many very good pron 
have been entirely loſt. 
reaſon he gives us is, 4 
never any great ambit 
to be voluminouſſy real” 
Thoſe of his works, wi 
to be met with in print, at 
low: | | 
1. Robert Earl of Hino. 
Detunfull. to. 1601. n 
2. Nobert Farl of Hs 
Death. Hiſt. Play. 410. 16 
3 & 4. Edward IV. Hit 
two parts. B. L. 440. N. 
5 & 6. If you know m 
know Nobody. Hiſt. Play. M 
4to. 1606. s 
* 7. N Maid of the l et, 
Coin. 4to. 1607. „ 
8. Golden Ape. Hiſt. Io 
1611. _ 
9. Sikver Age. Hill. l. 
1613. | 
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WM H 1 
; : ngen Age. Hiſt. Play. 
| 1 "Prentices of London. 


ly. qto. 1615. | 
Se killed with Kindneſs. 


r 0 oil 
WO 
| that 5 it 4 
ny a 
. 617. | 

thear / Lucrece. Trag. 4to. 


t the fi 2 Fo 
veal] . ir Maid of the Wet. 
had 1 6}. __ 8 
The if WE Hiſt, Play. 4to, 
hem we | 
ands 9 


noli/h Traveller. Tragi- 


igt i WO. 633. | 
N en ead vell loft. Com. 
here . | 

bat care Witches. Com. 


by Rick, Brome). 4to. 


10r wh 

ſucces Wi | 
er n ITE Miftreſs. Maſque. 
mr 65 | 


allenge for Beauty. Tr, 


yz King and Loyal Sub- 


2tion, if 
4 tothe 
' the << 


ragi-Com. 4to. 1637. 


1 | 
13 7 Vijo Woman of Hag ſdun. 
ſity in 0. 1638. 


Land and Sea. 


1 or tune by 


his performances to ftand 
in deſert, as may be ga- 
rom the following lines, 


00 f om. (Aſſiſted by William 
loſt, f Ato. 1655. | 
; ey wood appears to have 
mbitio Pry favourite author with 
Iy read” . e, who ranks him in the 
ris, wt laſs of dramatic writers, 
int, e contemporaries would 
of Hunt Fi angbaine has quoted from 
470. 160 e poets of that time, who, 
V. Finning ſome other au- 
0. N. I J uus proceeds, 
0 „d /age, 
Play. GW TFT of the age 3 
Golden Age he could 
"the l „, 6 


; e of the metal he could 
* : 
is ſweet babes he chriſten'd 


lums, 
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For he was chiriſten d in Parnaſ 
ſus pump; 
Thie Mufes goſſip to Aurora's bed, 
And ever fince that time his face 


avas red. : 


It muſt be allowed, however, that 
he was a good general ſcholar, 
and a very tolerable maſter of the 
elaſſical lan guages, as appetrs from 
the great uſe he made of the an- 
cients, and his various quotations 
from them in his works, eſpeciall 
his Ador's Vindication, ' in witch 
he has diſplayed great erudition. 
What rank he held as an actor, I 
know not, but it is probable no 
very confiderable one, as all his 
biographers are ſilent on that head; 
and indeed, if we conſider how 
much he wrote, it is ſcarcely poſſi- 
ble to conceive he could have ſo 
much time to ſpare for an applica- 
tion to that art, as was neceſſary 
for the attaining any perfection in 
It. | 
HIPFERNAN, PauL. This au- 
thor was a native of Ireland: he 
received part of his education in 
the univerſity of Dublin, and ] be- 
lieve took the degree of doctor of 
phyſic in ſome of the foreign uni- 
verſities; but, not having met with 
any great ſuccefs in the profeſſion 
he was bred to, was obliged to 
on his pen for his fubſiſtence. 
While in Dublin he was for ſome 
time concerned in a public politi- 
cal paper, written in oppoſition to 
the famous Dr. Lucas, and, after 
his coming over to this kingdom, 
was employed by the bookſellers in 
various works of tranſlation, com- 
pilement, &c. In ſhort, with no 
principles, and ſlender abilities, he 


was etually difgracing litera- 
Perp y 8 


ture, which he was doomed to fol- 
low for bread, by ſuch a conduct 


as was eyen unworthy of the loweſt 


and moſt contemptible of the vul- 
gar. His converſation was highly 
| offenſive 


* omg þ oo bo 
—_— 


James II. and 


Hf 
offenſive to decency and good 
manners, and his whole behaviour 
diſcovered a mind over which the 
opinions of mankind had no in- 
fluence. After an irregular and 
ſhameful life, oppreſſed by poverty, 
and in the latter part of it by diſ- 
eaſe, he ended a miſerable exiſt- 
ence about the ſpring of the year 
2 1 | 

is dramatic works are, _ 

1. The Lady's Choice. P. P. 8vo. 
1759- | 1 
2. The Wiſhes of a Free People. 
D. P. 8vo. 1761. | 

3. The New Hippocrates. F. 
„„ 

4. The Earl of Warwick. T. 
8yo. 1764. | | 

5. The Philoſophic Whim; or, 
Aſtronomy. F. 4to. 1774. 

Mie alſo — The Heroine 


e the Cave. See Jones HENRV. 


Hreven, HENRY. This gen- 
tleman was a member of the hon- 
ourable ſociety of the Middle 
Temple during the reigns of 
ing William III. 
He was a perſon of great wit, 


an agreeable and facetious com- 


Panion, and well known to all the 
iprightly and converſible part of 
the town. He was author of one 
dramatic piece, entitled, 

The Mary Widow. C. 4to. 1693, 
and, indeed, his jfondneſs for the 
convivial and ſocial delights ſeem- 
ed to ſhew itſelf very apparent 
even in the conduct of his play, 
for he had introduced fo many 
drinking ſcenes into it, that the 
performers got drunk before ſthe 
end of the third act, and, being 
unable to proceed with the repre- 
ſentation, were obliged to e 
the audience. The behaviour of 
the Bear-garden criticks (as the 
author calls them) on this occa- 
ſion, he ſtrongly complains of in 
kis preface. 
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Hr1econs, Bevii, ol 
younger ſon of Sir H 
Sons, of whom an aceom 
een in Nichols Selen ci 
Poems, vol. I. p. 42. wil 
his ſecond wife. At tþ 
fixteen, he became a c. 
St. John's College, u 
Lent Term, 1686, but wil 
wards to Cambridge, vl 
ſteady adherent to the c 
exiled family, and acc 
king James into France, y 
maintained his wit ad 
mour undepreſſed by n 
He publiſhed a book :: 
ſhop Burnet's Hiſtory, . 
iſt March, 1735, hai 
one play, called, 8 
Je Generous Conquerm ; 
Timely Diſcovery, T. 40 

HILL, AARON. Til 
man, who was born in 
Buildings in the Strand, 
10, 1684-5, was the ea 
George Hill, Eſq; of M 
Abbey in Wiltſhire; and 
ſequence of this deſcent, l 
heir to art entailed eftated 
2000/. per annum; but th 
cretions and miſcondut | 
father, having, by a faledl 
perty, which he had 10 
execute, rendered it of u 
tage to the family it juſtj 
to, our author was left, ! 
with Mr. Hill's other ci 
the care of, and a depen 
his mother and grandmo 
latter of whom Mrs Amt 
gory) was more partidun 
10us for his education 


10 


provement. The sr 


of learning he received. 3188 
Reyner, of Barnſtaple " o tra 
ſhire, to whom he wa ne 
* old, and, on - 1 WEcurio/ 
e . 

rom thence, was plac e, hi 


minſter-ſchool, under l 
the celebrated Dr. aeg dung 7 


HI 
= a | 
bon * 


190 | his own, l pro- 
2 bn him, from lome of his 
1 0 WW ws of more limited abi- 


ample amends for the 
allowance of pocket- 
lich the circumſtances of 
laid him under the ne- 
being contented with. 
thor left Weſtminſter- 
the year 1699, being 


fourteen years of age; 


a com 
„ Og * 
but vu 
ge. Hl 
he cal 
1 acen 
ance, nt 


= g heard his mother fre- 
k 4 Wake warm mention of 
or ME get who was a pretty 


ion of her's, and was at 
a. Conſtantinople, in the 
baſſador from the Eng- 


travitgh 


T. 0 Ottoman court, he con- 

Ac ſtrong inclination of 
n in 1. viſit, and making him- 
hal BG that nobleman. This 
he eldd communicated to Mrs. 


and, meeting with no 
from her in it, he em- 
the 2d of March 1700, 


of Vat 


e; and, 


_ Wen but juſt fifteen, on 
but th veſſel that was going to 
ondud ople, in which city he 
" {ile er a ſaſe and proſperous 
nad no! 


it of u 
t juſtly 
s left, | 
her chill 


tmoſt kindneſs and cor- 
the ambaſſador, who was 
leaſed than ſurprized at 
our for improvement, 


boy > ald induce a youth of his 
*- 1 ars to adventure ſuch a 
— a viſit to a relation 
wir new by character only. 
" # . provided him a 
ies - houſe with himſelf, 
taple 81 dle tuition he very ſoon 
bu 0 travel, being deſirous 
5 Wl ing to the utmoſt that 


curioſity and thirſt of 
which ſeemed ſo ſtrong- 
ed on the amiable mind 
zung adventurer, With 


- 


J placed 
nder the 


r. Kale 
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ſoon rendered itſelf con- 
and, by enabling him at 
erlorm the taſks of others 


arrival he was received. 


Ht 


this gentleman, who was a learned 
ps. 47 he travelled through 
Egypt, Paleſtine, and the greateſt 
part of the Eaſt: and, on lord 
Paget's returning home, as that 
nobleman choſe to take his jour- 
ney by land, Mr. Hill had an op- 
portunity of ſeeing great part of 
Europe, at moſt of the courts of 
which the ambaſſador made ſome. 
little ftay. 

With lord Paget onrauthor con- 


tinued in great eftimation ; and 


it 1s not improbable that his lord- 
ſhip might have provided gen- 
teelly for him at his death, had not 
the envy and malevolence of a cer- 
tain female, who had great in- 
fluence with him, by falſhoods and 


miſrepreſentations, in great mea- 


ſure, prevented his good intentions 


towards him. Fortune, however, 
and his own merits, made him 
amends for the loſs of this patro- 
nage; for his known ſobriety and 
good underſtanding recommended 
him ſoon after to Sir William 
Wentworth, a worthy Baronet of 
Yorkſhire, who being inclinable 
to make the tour of Europe, his 
relations engaged Mr. Hill to ac- 
company him as a ſort of gover- 
nor or travelling tutor, which of- 
fice, though himſelf of an age 
which might rather be expected to 
require the N put under tuition 
itſelf, than to become the guide 
and director of others, he executed 
ſo well, as to bring home the 
young gentleman, after a courſe of 
two or three years, very greatly 
improved, to the entire ſatisfac- 
tion, not only of himſelf, but of 
all his friends. 

In the year 1709, he commen- 
ced author, by the publication of 
an Hiſtory of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, compiled from the materials 
which he had colleQed in the 
courſe of his different travels, and 
during his reſidence at the Turkiſh 

| court, 
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with ſucceſs, Mr. Hill frequently 
afterwards repented the having 


printed, and would himſelf, at 


times, very ſeverely criticize on it; 


and indeed, to fay the truth of it, 


there are in it a great number of 
puerilities, which render it far in- 
ferior to the merit of 5hts fubfe- 
quent writings ; in which correct- 
neſs has ever been ſo ſtrong a cha- 
racteriſtic, that his critics have 
even attributed it to him as a 
fault; whereas, in this work, 
there at beſt appears the labour of 
a juvenile genius, rather chuſing 
to give the full reign to fiery fancy, 
and indulge tbe imagination of the 
poet, than make uſe of the curb of 
cooler judgment, or aim at the 

ainneſs and perfpicuit 

iſtorian. About the ſame year 


be publiſhed his firſt poetical piece, 
entitled Camillus, in vindication 


and honour of the earl of Peter- 
borongh, who had been general in 
Spain. This Poem was printed 


without any author's name; but 


Jord Peterborough, having made 1t 
his buſineſs to find out ro whom 
he was indebted for this compli- 
ment, appointed Mr. Hill his ſe- 
cretary ; which poſt, however, he 
quitted the year following, on oc- 
cafion of his marriage. 


In 1709, he, at the defire of Mr. 


Booth, wrote his firſt Tragedy of 
— ; or, The Fair . 

his Play was compoſed in little 
more than a week, on which ac- 
count it is no wonder that it fllould 


be, as he himſelf has deſcribed it, 


an unpruned wildernefs of fan- 
* cy, with here and there a flower 
* among the leaves; but without 
*© any fruit of judgment.” This, 
however, he altered, and brought 
on the ftage agam about twenty 


years afterwards, under the title of 


Athelawold, Yet, even in its firft 
form, it met with ſufficient en- 
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ecurt. This work, though it met 


poſition of that admit 


of the 


after very earneſtly foli 


HI 
couragement to induce | 1 
ſecond attempt in be JAM 
way, though of anoth« 1 
the Opera of Rina/4,, H 
of which was the firſt Piet 


Mr. Handel, after his 2 
England. This piece, þ 
1710, Mr. Hill brough 
ſtage at the King's then 
Hay-market, of which h 
that time director, and 
met with very great and 


ſucceſs. | 15 

It appears, from the 4 r 
count, that Mr. Hilt wa Ag 
period, manager of tht ” 


which he conducted on 


the ſatisſaction of the pi l 
indeed, no man ſeemed EH 
lifted for ſuch a ftation, i by 
be allowed to form o ® 

from that admirable jud 4 
theatrical affairs, and pd fs 
quaintance both with thi . 

the drama and the ruled | * 1 
which he gives proofs oh. Erie 


in a Poem entitled, the/ 
ing, and in the courſe «fi 
dical Eſſays entitled the 
which appeared in his 
bet aifo in many parts d 
ſtolary correſpondence nl 
maintained with various 
taſte and genius, and vil 
ſince been publiſhed 
poſthumous works, in! 
lumes in octavo. Thi ff 
ever, he relinquiſhed It 
months, from ſome miſul 
ing; and though he wi! 


that too by a perſon 
diſtinction and conſe 
take the charge on bin 
he could not be prevaly 
any means, to re- accept! 

It is probable, bow 
neither pride, nor ank 
reſentment, were the N 
this refuſal, but one * 


= 
, viz, an ardent zeal for ge- 
improvement, and an ear- 


ry | for the public good, which 


! ended him through life, in 
pen te was at all times indefa- 
nfl and to which he, on dif- 
bs occaſions, frequently ſacri- 


ot only his eaſe and ſatiſ- 
but evea large ſums of 
alſo ; and, indent 1 va- 
property of public ſpirit 
en 4 irs been bi ſoul's Aa 
te non; for he himſelf, in 
his Prefaces, ſpeaking of 
tells us, “ that he has no 
r reaſon for withing it well 
his love for a miſtreſs, 


the d 
It was, 


+ the 


ed co. he ſhould never be mar- 
he pi to; for that, whenever he 
med "SS 2nbitious, he would with ® 
vis 0 uild higher, and owe his 


— 
_ 


ory to ſome occafion of 
importance than his wri- 
» To this motive, there- 
ay, it is probable that we 
to attribute his declining 
trical direction; for in the 
ear he married the only 
r of Edward Norris, Eſq; 
ford in Eſſex, and, as the 
that lady brought him was 


le Judy 
and ner 
th the 
e rulesd 
zofs of, 
, the/ 
urſe of 
ted the 
in bis! 


parts „ plderabſe, he was now bet- 

dence to purſue ſome of his more 

1 eſigns than he had before 
and vi 


thed u rt projet which Mr, Hill 
po ., for which he obtained 
Ts and of which he was him- 
_ 1 ole diſcoverer, was the ma- 
ne milus oil, as ſweet as that from 
dei om the beech nuts, which 
aw 0 ry plentiful produce of 
er 0 ; 50f theſekingdoms, This 
oy inproyement apparently, 
on b. 1 pwledgedly of great utility 
> prey have turned out to equal 
a We, had the conduct of it 
e, bo n e hands of the ori- 
nor * rentor. But being an 
: ws ng ol too great extent for 


_ ſingly to purſue, 
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he was obliged to call in the aſs 
fiftance of others; and took a ſub- 
ſcription of twenty-five thouſand 
zounds on ſhares and annuities, in 
ecurity of which he affigned over 
his patent in truſt for the proprie- 
tors, forming from amongſt them- 
ſelves a body, who were to act in 
concert with the patentee, under 
the denotnination of the Beech Oil 
Company. However, as mankind 
are apt to be over fanguine in their 
expectations, and too impatient 
under any the leaſt diſappointment 
of thoſe expectations, there ſoon 
arofe diſputes among them, which 
oblized Mir, Hill, in Vindication 
of Tome miſrepreſentations con- 
cerning himſelf, to publiſh a fair 
ſtate of the caſe, by which it ap- 
ared plainly that all the money, 
that had hitherto been employed, 


had been fairly and candidly ea 


pended for the public benefit, and 
that the Patentee had even waived 
all the advantages, to which, by 
agreement, he had been entitled, 

heſe diſputes, however, termt- 
nated in the overthrowing the 
whole deſign, without any emo- 


lument either to the Patentee or 


the adventurers, at a time when 
rofits were already arifing from 


— 


it, and, and if purſued with vigour, 


would in all probability, have 
continued increaſing and perma- 
nent. Mr. Hill procured bis pa- 


tent for this invention in Octo 

1713, and the date of his publie 
appeal, in regard to the affair, is 
the zoth of November, 1716. 


Thus, excluſive of the time em- 


loyed in bringing the invention 
itſelf to maturity, we ſee a full 
ntleman 
of abilities and ingenuity entirely 


fruſtrated, through the inequality 


of his own fortune to carry his 
plan into execution fingly, and the 


erroneous warmth and impatience 


of thoſe various tempers with 


Q which 
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which he was, in conſequencę of 
that inſufficiency, obliged to unite 
himſelf for the perfection of it. 

He was alſo concerned with Sir 
Robert Montgomery in a, den 
for-. eſtabliſhing a plantation of a 
vaſt tract of land in the South of 
Carolina, for which purpoſe: a 
grant had been purchaſed from 
the lords proprietors of that Pro- 
vince; but here again the want of 
a larger fortune than he was maſ- 
ter of, ſtood as a bar in his Way; 
for, though 1t has many years ſince 
beeri extenſively cultivated under 
the name of Georgia, yet it never 


. proved of any advantage to him. 


Another very valuable project 
he ſet on foot about the year 1727, 
which was the turning to à great 
account many woods of very large 
extent in the North of Scotland, 

7 applying the timber, produced 
by them to the uſes of the navy, 
for which it had been long er- 
roneolly imagined they were to- 
tally: untit. The falſity of this 
ſuppoſition, however, he clearly 
evinced ; for one entire veſſel was 
built of it, and, on trial, was 
found to be of as good timber as 
that brought from any part of the 
world; and although, indeed, there 
were not many trees in theſe woods 
large enough for maſts to ſhips of 
the largeſt burthen, yet there were 
millions fit. for thoſe of all ſmaller 
veſſels, and for every other branch 
of ſhip-building. E this under- 
taking, however, he met with va- 


_ rious obſtacles, not only from the 


ignorance of the natives from that 
country, but even from Nature 
herſelt ; yet Mr. Hill's affiduity 
* per ſeverance ſurmounted them 
all. For when the trees were by 
bis order chained together into 
flaats, the unexperienced High- 
landers refuſed to venture them- 
ſelves on them dowt the river Spey; 
zor would have been Newa on, 
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had not he firſt gone hu 
convince them that there will 
danger, ' And now the gie hh 
ber of rocks, which chan 
different parts of this m. 
ſeemed to render it ini 
were another impediment 
expedition. But, by orderiy AM 
fires to be made upon then za 
time of low tide, when thy 
moſt expoſed, and thrown AW 
tities of water upon then, WW: 
were by the help of proper oi 
broken to pieces and throw oil 
and a free paſlage opened i 
floats. ; | 
This deſign was for fone 
carried on with great vigoy, 
turned out to very good ac 
till ſome of the perſons c 
in it thought proper to i 
the men and hotfes ſrom the Y 
of Abernethy, in order to iii 
them in their lead minai 
ſame country, from whent| 
promiſed themſelves to rey 
more conſiderable advant . 
private emolument Mr. H 2 
ceived from this affair, of vi 3 4 
any at all, I am uninfon ll / 
However, the magiſtrate: 
neſs, Aberdeen, &c. paid Hi 
compliment of the freedoni 
reſpective towns, and entel 
him with all iniaginary hl 
Yet, notwithſtanding thel 
ours, which were public} 
our author, and the diſtng 
civilities which he met wi 
the duke and dutcheſs ov 
and other perſons of rank (0 
he became known dufin;* 
fidence in the Highlats 
Northern expedition was 
ving of very unha py con 
to his fortune; for, in hf 
his lady being at that 
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health, he made ſo long! 
tinuance with her in that 
as afforded an opportuni 
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e hin: to whoſe hands he had 
ere wy = d the management of cer- 
Kiely 1 portant affairs, to be guilty 
cho cach of truſt, that aimed at 
ri, WS itruction of the greateſt part 
imp t he was worth. However, 
nent e pily returned time enough 
derin trate their villainous inten- 
then ain 5 

n ther che year 1731 be met with 
owing e ock by the loſs of his 
then, with whom he had paſſed 
Yroper ds of twenty happy years, 


whom he had ever had the 
ſt and tendereſt attachment. 
hought of the following epi- 


1rown( 
ened fi 


r ſon: which he wrote on her, 
vigon, h not original, is entirely 
00d av al : 

NS Cond 


to al 
pm they 
ler to 
mines i 
whenc! 


buph, cold flone !—ſuffice her 
bng-low'd name: 

ds are too weak to pay her ir- 
e's claim — 

ples, and tombs, and tongues, 
hall waſte awvay ; 


el 3 ; 
. t [ praver's vain pomp in mould - 
Mr 0 ing duſt decay ; 
. ere mankind a wife more per- 
, OT WIe 


4 fee, 


ninform nity, O Time! Niall bury thee. 


ratesolh p 
paid i. Hill, after this, continued 
edomd don and an intercourſe with 
d enteh Public, till about the year 
nary bu when he, in a manner, 
theſe rew himſelf from the world, 
1bliciy| Tring to Plaiſtow, in Eſſex, 
> Cifting he devoted himiſelf entirely 
net vill dy, and the cultivation of 
s of Ul mily and garden. Yet the 


rank 1 pns of the public became by 


during ans a matter of indifference 
;ghlank for, even in this retire- 
waste he cloſely applied to the 
y cone ng to perfection many pro- 
in (88 uuprovements. One more 
that b larly he lived to compleat, 


ecovelſ! not to reap any benefit 
) long! t himſelf, viz. the art of 
| that & Pot aſh equal to that 
Ttunith! it ſrom Ruſſia, to which 
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place an immenſe ſum of mone 
uſed annually to be {ent from theſs 
kingdoms for that article alone. 
In his ſolitude he wrote and pub- 
liſhed ſeveral poetical pieces, pat- 
ticularly an heroic poem, entitled 
the Fanciad, another of the ſame 
kind, called the Impartial, a Poem 
upon Faith, and three books of an 
epic poem which . he had many 
years before begun, on the ſtory 
of Gideon, He alſo adapted to the 
Engliſh ſtage Monſ. de Voltaire's 
tragedy of Merope, which was the 
laſt work he lived to compleat ; 
for, from about the time he was 
ſoliciting the bringing it on the 
ſtage, an illneſs ſeized him, from 


the — pains of which he 


had ſcarce an hour's intermiſſion ; 
and, after trying in vain all the 
aids that medicine could afford 
him, he at laſt returned to Lon- 
don; in hopes that his native air 
might have proved beneficial to 
him; but, alas! he was paſt re- 
covery, being waſted almoſt to a 
ſkeleton, from ſome internal cauſe, 
which had occaſioned a general 
decay, and was believed to be an 


inflammation in the kidneys, the 


foundation of which moſt proba- 
bly had been laid by his intenſe 
and indefatigable application to 
his ſtudies. He juſt lived to ſee 
his tragedy introduced to the pub- 


lic, but the day before it was, by 


command of Frederic prince of 
Wales, to have been repreſented 


for his "benefit, he died, in the 


very minute of the earthquake, 
Feb. 8, 1749-50, of the ſhock of 
which, though ſpeechleſs, he ap- 
peared ſenſible. This event hap- 
pened within two days of the full 
completion of his fixty-fifth year, 
the lat twelvemonth of which he 
bad paſſed in the utmoſt torment 
of body, but with a calmneſs an | 
reſignation that gave t , 
the moſt. unſhaken fortitude o- 
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ſoul. He was interred near lord 
Godolphin's monument, in the 

reat cloiſter of Weftminfter-Ab- 

y, in the ſame grave with her, 
who had, while living, been the 
deareſt to him. 5 

With regard to Mr. Hill's pri- 
vate character, he was in every 
reſpect perfectly amiable. His 
perſon was, in his youth, ex- 
tremely fair and handſome. He 
was tall, not too thin, yet gen- 
teelly made. His eyes were a dark 
blue, bright and penetrating; his 
hair brown, and his face oval. His 
countenance was moſt generally 
animated by a ſmile, which was 


more particularly diſtinguiſhable. 


whenever he entered into conver- 
fation ; in the doing which his 
addreſs was moſt engagingly af- 
fable, yet mingled with a native 


unaſſumed dignity, which render- 


ed him equally the object of ad- 
mfration and reſpe& with thoſe 
who had the pleaſure of his ac- 
quaintance. His voice was ſweet, 
and his converfation elegant ; and 
ſo extenſive was his knowledge in 
all ſubjeQs, that ſcarcely any could 


occur on which he did not acquit 


himſelf in a moſt maſterly and 
entertaining. manner. His tem- 
per, though naturally warm when 


rouzed by injuries, was egually 


noble in a readinefs ta forgive 


them; and ſo much inclinable was 


he to repay evit with good, that 


Be frequently exerciſed that chrif- 


tian leſſon, even ts the prejudice 
of his own circumftanees. He was 
a generous maſter, a ſincere friend, 
an affectionate huſband, and an 
indulgent and tender parent; and 
indeed ſo. benevolent was his diſ- 


poſition in general, even beyond 


the power of the fortune he was 
blefizd with, that the calamities of 


thofe he knew, and valued as de- 


ſerv! affected him more deeply 
than his own. In confequence of 
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HI © 
this we find him beſtori - 
profits of many of his wy, 
the relief of, his friends, 
ticularly his dramatic on, MW 
of which he could ever beni 
ed on to accept of a bet 
till at the very cloſe of 1, 
when his narrow circa 
compelled him to follicit M 
ing of his Merope, for the ria 
its author from thofe d 
out of which he had fr 
been the generous inſtru 
extricating others. His wii 
of living was temperate to the 
eft degree in every re ſped wii 
of late hours, which, as U 
is lefs liable to interruption 
the day, his indefatigable ln 
ſtudy frequently drew lin 
No labour deterred him fin 
proſecution of any deſign 
—_— to him to be praik 
thy and feaſible ; nor sf 
power of the greateſt mii 


$5 
+6 | 


ſeemed deſtined to encountern 
to overcome, or even ſul, 
fortitude of mind. 


| As a writer, he muſt be all 4 
to ſtand in a very exalted m 7 
e 


merit. And although it m 
confeſted that the rigid cortt 
with which he conftanth 
rufed his works for altera 
frequent uſe of compount 


thets, and an - ordo ven . 77 
great meafure peculiar to inte 
have juſtly laid him opel! aut] 
charge of being in fone} - 
rather too turgid, and u! of! 


ſomewhat obſcure; yet i 
vous power we find in thes 
ſurely atone for the form! 
and, as to the latter, thei 
ſterling ſenſe we conſtantly! 
a cloſe examination of et} 
ſage of his writings, % 
make us overlook our hs 
obliged to take ſome |] 
in digging through the N 
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8 ma it was contained, As 1 

ds, WS owever, in this place, no- 

| * ao with any but his dra- 
3 writings, the reader may 


r be i_ 
bene: . 

* of 1, following lift, viz. 

rente %i; or, The Fair Incon- 

=. 4. N. D. [i710] 


licit & 
the W he Walking Statue ; or, The 


fe dun | n the Wine Cellar. F. 4to. 
d freed | 171 0-] 
. 13 ic / upon Trick 5 OT, Squire 


His ih_ ps. G. N.. 
e to the %%. O. Svo. 1911. 
ſpethe : 4 he Fatal V. ion Or, The Fall 
T. 4to. 1716. 


as the os 
ruption _ [ lenry V; Or, The Con- 


gable l France by the Engliſh. T. 
723. 

wY vel. T. 8v0. 1732. 

deſign ii Lara. I. 8vo. 1735. 

e pra Wzira. L. 8vo. 1736. 

r vas b obe. T. Svo. 1749. 

& mit Reman Revenge. I. 8vo 


cou en Fla Peg: 
| . 1788. 

ien ſult Merlin in Love. P. O. 1759. 

e Muſes in Mourning, C. 


oſt bea 

xalted ra 7 7 | 

gb it oo he Snake in the Graſs. D. 8. 
id con 


.. T. 1759. 
Dara xes. I. 1 


;nftant!y 5 
Hill's dramatic Works, in- 


altera 


* % Fatal Extravagance, 
iar to h inted in 2 vols. 8vo. 1759. 
m oped uthor ſeems to have lived 
| fone ect barmony with all the 
ind in eo bis time excepting Mr. 
L yet t ith whom he had a ſhort 
; - the Yar, occaſtoned by that gen- 
e forme s mtroducing him in the 
er. dhe u as one of the competitors 
nta N prize offered by the God- 
n of e Dulneſs, in the following 
ou pe es 
"> dan ll efay'd; ſcarce wani/'d 
me little 15 g/t, TT; 
ch the n 5 17 inſtant, and returns 
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tompleat catalogue of them 


1 
He bears no token of the ſubley 


reams, | 
And mounts, far off, among the 
ſwans of Thames. | | 


This, though far the gentleſt 


piece of ſatire in the whole poem, 
and conveying at the ſame time 
an oblique compliment, rouſed 
Mr. Hill to the taking ſome no- 
tice of it, which he did by apoem, 
written during his peregrination in 
the North, entitled, The Progreſs 
of Wit, a Caveat for the uſe of an 
eminent II riter, which he begins 
with the ſollowing eight lines, in 
which Mr. Pope's too well-known 
diſpoſition is elegantly, yet very 
ſeverely characterized. 


Tuneful Al Rx IS, on the Thames 
air fide, | 
The ladies play-thing, and the 
Muje's pride : | 
With merit popular, 


abit / wit 
polite, | : 


Eaſy, tho wain, and elegant the : 


. light 3 

Deſering, 

Pr we 

| Poorly accepts à fume he neer 
repays : , 

Unborn to cheri/h, SNEAKINGLY 

APPROVES, 
And wants the foul to ſpread the 


worth he loves. i 


ang deſerving others 


The © ſneakingly approves,” in 
the laſt couplet, Mr, Pope was 
much affected by; and, indeed, 


through their whole controverſy 


afterwards, in which it was gene- 
rally thought Mr. Hill had conſi- 
derably the advantage, Mr. Pope 
ſeems rather to expreſs his repent- 
ance by denying the offence, than 


to vindicate himſelf, ſuppoſing it 


to have been given. 

HiLr, Sir Jo#n. This gen- 
tleman, who may very juſtly be 
eſteemed as a phænomenon in li- 
terary hiſtory, was perhaps one of 
the moſt voluminous writers that 
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this or any other age has pro- 
duced ; yet, on an examination of 
his works, it will, I am afraid, ap- 
pear, that he has juſt inverted that 
ſentiment of Horace, which his 
name: ſake laſt- mentioned choſe for 
the motto of his Fatal Vifien, and 
that the doctor's maxim will ap- 
pear the direct contrary to the 


1 wt for vulgar admiration ⁊urite; 
To be well read, not much, is my 
delight. | 


But of this more hereafter, He was 
the ſecond ſon of one Mr. Theo- 
philus Hill, a clergyman, if I miſ- 
take not, of either Peterborough 
or Spalding. The year of our au- 
thor's birth Jam not abſolutely 
aſcertained of, but ſhould, from a 
collection of circumſtances, be apt 
to conclude it about 1716 0r 1917, 
as in the year 1740 we find him 
engaged in a controverſy with Mr. 
Rich, in regard to a little opera 
called Orpheus, in which miuch 


perſonal abuſe appeared on both 


fides. He was originally bound 


apprentice to an apothecary, aſter 
ſerving his time to whom, he ſet 


up in that profeſſion in a little 
ſhop in St. Martin's Lane; but, 
having very early incumbered him- 
felf with the cares of a family, by 
an haſty marriage with a young 
woman of no fortune, the daughter 
of one Mr. 'Travers, who was 
houſhold ſteward to the late carl 
of Burlington, and whom he fell 
in love with at a dancing, he 
found the little buſineſs he had in 
his profeſſion inſufficient for the 
ſupport of it, and therefore was 


_ obliged to apply to other reſouces 


to help out the poor pittance he 


_ eould obtain by his regular occu- 


pation. . Having during his ap- 


| E e the botanical 
lectures which are periodically 


given under the patronage of the 
company of apothecaries, and be- 


and the number of even pit 


currences, he was introd 


H 1 


ing poſſeſſed of quick na _ 
and ready abilities, he H 
himſelf a very complea: 8 
the practical, and indeed ] 
oretical part alſo, of botany; po 
having procured a recom 
tian to the late duke of xi 
and the lord Petre, two no 
whoſe love of ſcience and A 
encouragement of genius 
honour to our country, þ 
by them employed in then 
tion of their reſpecthe 
gardens, and the arrange 
certain curious dried plant; offi 
they were in poſſeſſion of 
ſifted by the gratuities ben 


from theſe noblemen, he ws tt 
bled to put a ſcheme in ex | 
of travelling over ſeveral pe 


this kingdom, to gather cem 
the more rare and ur 
plants; a ſelect number of i 
prepared in a peculiar mant 
propoſed to publiſh, as it ug 
ſubſcription, at a certain | 
The labour and expences! 
dant on the undertaking d 
kind, however, being vent 


purchaſers very few, the 
ments accruing to him frad 
his induſtry, which was ind 
defatigable, were by no men 
quate either to his expect 
his merits. The ſtage 1 
ſented itſelf to him as 2 0 
which genius might ſtand q 
of flouriſhing. But this pls 
ved likewiſe ahortive, an 
two or three unſucceſsſulil 
at the little theatre in tit 
Market, and the theatre! 
Covent Garden, he was“ 
ta relinquiſh his pretenſom 
ſock and buſkin, and app 
to his botanical advaniF 
his buſineſs as an apothecal 

During the courſe of l 


the acquaintance of Marui 


My 


& natury of the late preſident of the 


, be in; WY Society, to Dr. Alexander 
NCT Wig Henry Baker, F. R. 8. 
ndeed Hi any other gentlemen emi- 
f botany, Wn the literary and philoſo- 
recon! world, by all of whom he 
of Ri :ceived and entertained, on 
two no. occafion, with the utmoſt 
de and ur and warmth of ſriendſhip; 
genius cftcemed as @ young man of 
Intry, h conſiderable abilities, ſtru bs 
in then with the moſt laudable 41 
<Cive Wy againſt the ſtream of miſ- 
range e, yet, with a degree of 
d plant; ral difidence, which feemed 
ſion of nſurmountable bar to his ever 


able to ſtem the torrent, or 


es here 1 th ent, © 
e that figure in life which his 


n, he ws 


e in ene t juſtly entitled him to. In 
veral point of view Mr. Hill ap- 
her cen ed for a confiderable time, ad- 
d ur ed to every literary aſfembly, 
1ber of y 


med and careſfed by all the 
iduals which con: ood them, 
Indigent and diſtxc ed, and 
WE tines put to difficulties for 
obtaining even the common 


ar mann 
as it wil 
certain | 


;pences od! ; 
taking e flaries of life. At length, 
nz ver r the year 1745 or 1746, at 
even pi h time he had a trifling ap- 
„the ment of apothecary to a re- 
him fra ent or two in the Savoy, he 
was 1nd ated from the Greek a ſmall 
no men „written by Theophraſtus, on 
xpeCati es and gems, which, by the 
age nan ition of a great number of ver 

a8 21 cious and curious notes, he 
tand ad rged into an octayo volume of 
thispl be ſhillings and fix pence price, 
7e, and, wc! formed almoſt . 2 compleat 
Asfulat em of that branch of Natural 
in th tory. This work he publiſhed 
atre n ſubſcription, and, being ex- 
was 0 nely well executed, and as 
enſiom ngly recommended by all his 
| apph rary friends, it not only an- 
rant red his expectations from it 
t hecarf reſpe to ecuniary advan- 
ol l es, but alſo efabliſhed a repu- 


Fm WV for him as a writer, in con- 
arti ence of which he was imme- 
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diately engaged in works of more 
extent, and of greater importance. 
The firſt work he undertook was 
a E Natural Hiſtory, in three 
volumes, folio, the firft of Which, 
excluſive of other writings, he 


compleated in lefs than a twelve- 


month. He was alſo engaged, in 
conjunction with George Lewis 
Scott, Eſq; in a ſupplement to 
Chambers's Dictionury. He took on 
bim the management of a monthly 
publication, entitled the Brit; 
Maga ne, in which he wrote a 

reat variety of eſſays on different 
ſubjects and was at the ſame time 
concerned in many other works. 
In ſhort, the rapidity of his pen 


was aſtoniſhing, or will it per- 


haps readily gain credit with poſ- 
terity, that while he was thus em- 
ployed in feveral very voluminous 
concerns at one time, ſome of 
which were on ſubjects which 
feemed to claim fingly the whole 
of his attention, and which he 
brought to perfection with an ex- 
pedition that is ſcarcely to be con- 
ceived, he ſolely, and without any 
aſſiſtance, carried on a daily perio- 
dical Eſſay, under the title of the 
Inſpector. Nor was this the only 
extraordinary circumſtance attend- 
ing on it; for, notwithſtanding all 
this employment, ſo much. lerſure 
did he find means ever to reſerve 
to himſelf, that he was, at the ſame 
time, a conſtant frequenter of every 
place of public amuſement. No 
lay, opera, ball or aſſembly, but 
Mr Hill was ſure to be ſeen at, 
where he collected, by wholeſale, 
a great variety of private intrigue 
and perſonal ſcandal, which he as 
freely retailed again to the public 
in his Inſpecturs and Magazines. 
But now a diſpoſition began to 
ſhew itſelf in this gentleman, which 
thoſe, who had been the moſt in- 
timate with him in his earlier parts 
of liſe, could never have ſuſpected 
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in him, viz, an unbounded ſhare 
of vanity and ſelf-ſufficiency, which 
had for years lain dormant behind 


the maſk. of their direct oppoſite 


* of humility and diffi- 


ence ; a pride, which was perpe- 


tually laying claim to homage by 
no means his due, and a vindic- 
tiveneſs which never could forgive 
the refufal of it to him. Hence it 
was that perſonal abuſe and the 
moſt licentious ard uncandid ſcur- 
xility continually flowed from his 
pen; every affront, though ever ſo 
trivial, which his pride met with, 
being aſſuredly revenged by a pub- 
lie attack on the morals, under- 
ſtandings, or peculiaritjes of the 
perſon from whom it had been re- 
ceived. In conſequence of this 
diſpoſi:ion we find him very fre- 
quently engaged in perſonal diſ- 


putes and quarrels ; particularly 


in one with an Iriſh gentleman, of 
the name of Browne, who, on 
finding himſelf univerſally confi- 
very ridiculous character drawn in 
one of the InſpeQors, thought 
proper to beſtow ſome correction 
on him, not of the gentleſt kind, 
in the public gardens of Rane- 
lagh, which however Mr. Hill 
does not appear to have replied to 
with any other weapon but his 
pen. He alſo engaged himſelf in 
a little paper war with Mr. Wood- 
ward the comedian, in conſe- 


quence of an inſult that gentleman 


received, in the exerciſe of his 
profeſſion, from a gentleman in 
one of the boxes. Nr. Hill was 
alſo extremely buſy in the oppo- 
ſition againſt the late Mr. Henry 
Fielding, in that intricate and in- 
explicable affair of Elizabeth Can- 
ning. But the moſt important 


conteſt he was ever concerned in 
was his attack on the Royal So- 
ciety of London, which, as his 
writings on the ſubject are of ſome 


to poſterity when the * _ 


ſeemed to be ſeized with 2 
infatuatjon. 


dered as the perſon intended by a 


man of pleaſure, gallantry, ul 


ſatire at the Royal Society.! 


ed, the proprietors of path 


extent, and may be hande 1 : } 


z 


them 1s of Ws it will x, 
haps, be difagreeable to » Wl ; 
* 14 0e 
ders, if I take up a {mall iinn_ 
_ 


of their teme in a detail (nn 
origin and progreſs of it. 
When Mr. Hill had fn 
at once, as I have before il 
from a ſtate of indigence a 
treſs, to taſte the comfort 
conſiderable emoluments (ii 
labour, giddy with ſucce, 
elated, beyond bounds, wi 
warm or ew of proſper 


Vanity took hd 
poſſeſſion of his boſom, and 
ed from thence every com 
tion but of ſelf, His conver 
turned on little elſe, and eu 
very writings were tainted 
perpetual details of every litt 
currence that happened t 
A paſſion for dreſs, ſhew, al 
rade, the natural attend 
ſelf-loye, now broke forth; 
up his chariot, and proſeli 
aſſume the character of a1 


Ton, affected to expreſs md 
occaſion, the higheſt conteny. 
buſineſs and the drier kun 
ſtudy. His raillery both ud 
pany and in his writings fret 
turned on thoſe who cloſely: 
ed themſelves to philoſophitt 
veſtigations, more eſpecially 
branches of natural philol 
The common-place wit of a 
the Medal-ſcraper, the butt 
Hurter, the Cockle-Stell 
chant, &c. now appeared in 
of his Magazines and Infps 
and in two or three places i 
indulged ſome diſtant gat 


wirkftanding which, how 
when the ſupplement to 3 
bers's Dictionary Was nearly 4 
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ndel die of the weight which his being unable to obtain the ſnb- 
ie NS 5$. annexed to the au- ſcription of the requiſite number 1 
rin ne, ever has in the re- of members to his recommenda- N 
to ation of a work of that tion, obliged him to lay it aſide, | 
mal ere very deſirous that from a conviction that he could {ill 
eta (no had juſt before this not expect to carry an eleQion in "I 
fi. e diploma for the de- a body compoſed of three hundred 17 1 


d doctor of phyſic from the members, of which he could not | 
fore ri iverfity of St. Andrews) prevail on three to ſet their names, Ih 
NCE au Iſo have this addition as to the barely recommending him q | 
wortsd lr. Scott, his colleague in as a candidate. Thus diſappoint- if 
ts Til In conſequence of this ed, his vanity piqued, and his wh 


ſucceſ gu, the new Dr. Hill _ ride lowered, no relief was left 0 
ds, W rr. scott to propoſe him Pian but railing and ſcurrility, for 1 
roſperi on into that honourable which purpoſe, declaring open war (JH 
11h aut the doctor's conduct for with the ſociety in general, he firſt wy j 
took a ee paſt having been ſuch publiſhed a pamphlet, entitled, 4 Wil 
1, anda adered him the object of Piſertation on Royal Societies, in a fi 
V con to ſome, and diſguſt to letter from a Sclavonian nobleman I 
conver nd of ridicule to almoſt in London to his friend in Scla- ll! 
and em eſt of his former grave and vonia, which, beſides the moſt ill- 5 
tainted ical acquaintances, he mannered and unjuſt abuſe on the 
very lil dd but a very indifferent whole learned body, he had been 
ened or carrying an election, juſt aiming in vain, to become a 
hew, u. d oppoſition of one third member of is interlarded with the * nt 
ttencan cient to reje& the candi- groſſeſt perſonal ſcurrility on the 1 
forth; a as the failing in that characters of Mr. Folkes and Mr. 1 
proſe might have done our au- Henry Baker, two gentlemen to 1 
r of 1 ee eſſential prejudice than whom Dr. Hill had formerly been 4 
intty, u eeding in it could even under the greateſt obligations, and 0 
reſs 01 TP git him advantage, the whoſe 21 reputations in Lil. 
corel mous and worthy prefi- both the moral and literary world 1 
ier ki wrtin Folkes, Eſq; whoſe had long been too firmly eftabliſh- 1 
both ue ance muſt ever live in the ed for the weak efforts of a diſ- 1 
"gs 5 ; eſtimation with all who appointed ſeribbler to ſhake or un- 0 N 
Joſe „ the honour of knowing dermine. Not contented with this, i! 
1 hſtanding that Dr. Hill he proceeded to compile together a pil 
pectrlh | him perſona] occaſion of large quarto volume, entitled, 4 14d 
l p of gainſt him, yet with the Review of the Works of the Royal ly 
wit | , | enerofity and condour ad- Society, in which, by the moſt un- 1 
Ne ed 4 5 7 725 D mutilatigns, and yl 
1 ict , againſt a miſrepreſentations, numbers of the i 
wm = it ere appeared ſo lit- Papers, read in that illuſtrious aſ- it 
nd 45 Wo wy of his ſucceding embly, and publiſhed under the i 
1 þ 8 _ vice, however, Dr. title of the | Philoſophical Tranſ- it 
at gy 5 of conſidering it in 4 ions, are endeavoured to be ren- Bb 
ih dus light it was meant, dered ridiculous. This work is i 
b, 108 reted into a prejudiced uſhered into the world with a moſt "TY 
nt againſt his intereſt; and abuſive and infamous dedication 4 
near / p ve Kere in his inten- to Martin Folkes, Eſq; againſt #4 
of thi þ i deſpight of it, had not whom and the afore - mentioned bl: 


Mr. 
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Mr, Henry Baker, the weight of 


this furious attack was chieff 

aimed, ſince of the few other au- 
thors, who have been dragged in 
to ſuffer the laſh of the doctor's 
abuſe, much the greateſt part of 
them ſeem to have had no clain 
to his reſentment but that of be- 
ing correſpondents of, or their 


pieces being communicated by, 


one or the other of theſe gentle- 
mem But here again Dr. Hill 
met with a diſappointment ; for 
the perſons whom he had thus un- 
ae and ungratefully attacked, 
being greatly above the reach of 
his malice, he found the ill effects 
of it, like a recoiling piece, revert 


on himſelf ; the world, inſtead of 


laughing with him, deſpifed him; 
ets. who would have otherwiſe 
been the principal purchaſers of 
his ohilofopkicat writings, were 
now too much exaſperated to af- 


ford him the leaſt encouragement 
or aſſiſtance. BY giving ſo ample 
; 0 


2 ſcope to perſonal ſlander and 


fcurrilous abuſe in ſome of his 


works, and by his too great hurry, 
and the impoſſibility of giving a 

Rion toothers, he made 
imſelf ſo many perſonal enemies 


on the one hand, and wrote him- 


ſelf ſo out of repute, both with 


"the town and the bookſellers, on 


the other, that at length, even 
when employed by the . he 
was obliged, by contract, to con- 
ceal from the former his being the 
author, from the conſideration that 
his very name vas ſufficient to 
damp the ſale of any piece to 
which it might be affixed. This, 
however, did not prevent his en- 
Zaging in many werks, though not 

uminouſly as before, till at 
length he hit upon another method 
for getting money, which, as I am 


informed, brougtt him very a con- 


ſiderable income. This was no 
other than the preparation of cer- 


{ 4 } 


cines, in confequence fy 


Water-Dock, Tindure of I 
 Peforal Balſam of Honey, offi 


for fome time, warmly pi! 
Was appointed, to the 


by what means I knoyi 
grant was never confirmel 


believe, at his expence, th 


About the ſame time 


as the frequepters of th 


ITY, 


--, = 
tain ſimple medicines, v8 
fects are very ſerviceall; nn 
cales, and, being moftly (fﬀn 

etable kind, are, I heli | 
inoftenfive in all, The 


advertiſements and pu 
had a very extenſive 1 1 
fumption, and are, I thi, 
of ſour ſorts, viz. Tbeh 


ture of Barilanu, Dr. N 


by the earl of Bute, thru 
intereſt, I have been inf 


ment of the royal gan 


that nobleman's patronag 


ubliſhed a very pompou 
e ien botanical work! 
A Syſtem of Botany. wit 
number of elegant and 
copper-plates, 


quently appeared at ti 
ficent routs of the late di 
Northumberland, when, 
not been generally kn 
ſplendor of his drel nl 
denoted him to be ſome 
real conſequence and ot 


aſſembly took not the ſy 
tice of him, his fituatW 
the great and the polite 
an object of commileral 
envy, | 
+ the latter part of 
was honoured by the *"! 
den with the order of 
died in November 17 
gout, a diforder which 
profeſſed to cure in ot" 
unable to root out his 0 
ſtitution. He was bu 
bam, | 
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nes, wh 1 bow, having related what 
ceabe ,_— circumſtances I have been 
oftly (Rc o11eR in . his life, 
I beine ve expected that I hould 


SE. - obſervations with reſpect 
* beracler; yet theſe I ſhall 


nce of q 11 1 
d pul» Wn onfine only to his my 
ve 1 no d the rank of merit whic 
{ thin Wit ings ought to ſtand in. 
Tbe i bs greateſt enemies could 
ne that he was maſter of eon- 
q, ge abilities, and an amazing 
Dres of parts. The rapidity 
N ea was ever aſtoniſhing, 
„thru ve even been eredibly in- 
en ine that he has been known 
o the oil ure, within one year, no leſs 
1 ga fteen hundred pounds for 
"know dT of his own fingle hand, 
nfrmel as he was never in ſuch 
tron ion as to be entitled to any 
ence, e 4inary price for his copies, 
dope ieve, at leaſt three times 
1] worbe h as ever was made by any 
"yp. with iter in the ſame period of 
"and un But, had he wrote much 
| would probably have been 
ze tim? more read. The vaſt va- 
| at th { ſubjefts he handled, cer- 
e late di required ſuch a ſund of 
ber, al knowledge, and ſuch a 
ly knot | eſs genius AS Were never, 
ref u known to center in any 
- ſome fn; and therefore it is not 
and (on ondered at, if, in regard to 
of wi he appears very inaccurate, 
the {io e very ſuperficial, and, in 
- fituati very inadequate to the taſk 
politerf undertaken. His works, 
1oaiſcranhl puloſophical way, are what 
ed moſt likely to have pur- 
art ale future fame by, had he al- 
the kit himſelf time to have digeſt- 
der df) knowledge he was poſſeſſed 
der bbered to that precifion 
which dard to veracity which the 
in obe of literary facts ſo rigidly 
it his 0 ds. His novels, of which 
as burt written many, ſuch as the 


WP of Mr. Lovell (in which 
L endeavoured to perſuade 
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the world he had given the de- 


tail of his own life), the adven- 
tures of a Creole, the life of lady 
Frail, &c. have in ſome parts of 
them, incidents not diſagreeably 
related, but the moſt of them are 


no more than narratives of private 


intrigues, containing, throughout, 
the groſſeſt calumnies, and aiming 
at the blackening and undermin- 
ing the private characters of many 
reſpectable and amiable perſon- 
ages. In his Eſſays, which are by 
much the beſt of his writings, there 
is, in general, a livelineſs of ima- 
gingtion, and a prettineſs in the 
manner of extending perhaps ſome 
very trivial _ t, which, at 
the firſt Coup d'Oeil, is pleaſing 


enough, and may, with many, be 


miſtaken for wit; but, on a nearer 
examination, the imagined ſterling 
will be found to dwindle down 
into meer French plate. A con- 
tinued uſe of ſmart ſhort periods, 


bold aſſertions, and a rotain of 
12 for the moſt part give = 


glitter to them, which, however, 
preſently ſullies to the eye, and 
ſeldom tempts the ſpectator to a 
ſecond glance. In a word, the 
utmoſt that can be ſaid of Dr. Hill 
is, that he had talents, but that 


he, in general, either 2 miſ- 
e 


applied them, or moſt mi 
hackneyed them out. 

As a dramatic writer he ftanly 
in no eſtimation, nor has been 
known in that view by any thing 
but three very inſignificant little 
pieces, one of which J have men- 
tioned above. Their titles are, 

1. Orpheus. O. fol. 1740. 

2. The Critical Minute. F. about 
1754. N. P. "4 

. The Rout. F. 8vo. 1758. 
ih Ricuary, Eſq; We 


rably 


ſuſpe& this name to be a fictitious 


one, and intended to be impoſed 
on the public for the author of 
ſeveral pieces againſt the celebrat- 

| : ed 
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ed John Weſley. It ſtands, how- 


ever, before one drama, entitled, 
Due Goſpel Shop. C. 8vo. 1778. 
HieyeSLEY, Jonn. A comic 
actor of conſiderable merit, whoſe 
performance on the ſtage was much 
heightened by a diſtortion of his 
face, occaſioned by an accidental 
burn in his youth. His fituaiion 


in the theatre was at firſt very 


fow, being no more than a candle- 


 Anuffer ; but on the death of 


Pinkethman he ſucceeded to all 
his mig try oo" received in 
them by the public with great ap- 

lauſe. He bwlt a theatre at 
Briſtol. and had another in ſome 


forwardneſs at Bath when he died. 


At one period of his life, he kept 
2 coffee-houſe ſomewhere near 


Covent-Garden, and died at Briſtol 


the 12th of February, 1948. He 
wrote one piece, called, 
Journey to Briflol ; or, The 
Haoneft Welflman. F. 8vo. 1731. 
Mr. Hippeſley had two daugh- 
ters both actreſſes, and one of them, 
Mrs. Green, was excellent in the 


characters of ancient ladies and 


abigails. He had alfo a ſon, who 
died fome years fince governor of 
a fort in Africa. He was a man 
of letters, and wrote ſeveral very 


fenſible pamphlets. Old Mr. Hip- 


pefley at one time intended him 
for the ſtage, and was fpeaking to 
— on the fubject, when he was 
told by the cynic, that if the 
young gentleman was defigned for 
the theatre, it was high time to 
burn him (i. e. in order to give 
him ſome reſemblancs to his fa- 
A 


Hir eHcocx, —. Was for- 


merly a performer on the Lork- 


tage and lately prompter at 
the theatre royal at the Hay- 
Market. He is the author of two 
Plays, called, | 
1. The Macaroni. C. 8vo. 1773. 
2. The Coguet; or, The Miſtakes 
af the Heqrt. C. 8vo. 1979, 


ſioner April 8, 1722, wh = 


with him compoſed the 
claſs) 


of gentlemen to be created: © 


found in the laſt liſt; and 


a month after, by a partieult 


lay in his power, He wal 


H O 

HoapLy, Dr. Bs x11; 
deft ſon of the bithoy vo 
cheſter, was born Feb. _ 
in Broadſtreet, educated, » 
younger brother, at Dr. N»lal 
at Hackney, and Benet (Wl 
Cambridge; being adm 


worthy archbiſhop Herrin 
tutor there. Here he took, Mil 
in phyſic in 1727; and, pai 
ly applying to mathena-dii 
hiloſophical ſtudies, ww WM 
— (along with the | 
and ingenious Drs, Dau 
and Davies, both late off 


to make greater g 
under the blind profeſſor will 
fon than any young gel 
then in the univerſity. W: 
late majeſty was at Cann 
April, 1728, he was por 


of phyſic ; but, either by 


or management, his name 
not his degree of M. D. til 


damus. Through this tral 
it appeared that Dr. Snape! 
forgotten or forgiven the 
Hoadly ; for he not only 
te him with great ill- mau 
obſtructed him in it 38 


very young, and had the! 
of being made known to the 
ed world as a philoſoptd 
Letter from the Reverend u 
Clurke to My. Benjamin I 
R. S. "occaſioned by the . 
troverſy amang Mathemaliii 
cerning the Proportion of end 
Force in Bodies in Mot: 

made regiſtrar of Heref0 
his father filled that ſee 4 
appointed phyfician to 8 
houſehold fo early as Ju$] 
It is remarkable, that he 
fome years phyſician 10 


eras ²˙ m .. ] . m ⁰ ˙ü QA =- 4 t- 
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1 = Kay having been Year. To hich is added an A. 
_ # ey, — 55 the * of pendix, containing Remarks on ſome 
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ſhop A 1748-5, in the Experiments of Dr. Houſton, pub- 

eb. 0 Jan * a Scotch= lied in the 3 . Royal 

ated, a French name (whom Society for the Year 1736, by Ben- 

Dr. M e bad himſelf ordered to jamin Hoadly, M. D. Fellow of the - 
Benet (| on? of the lift, on his im- College of Phyſicians, and of the 


adm behaviour at the Symrna Royal Society, London, 1740, 4to. 


22, vl uſe at the time of the re- 2. Oratio Anniver/aria in -Theatro 
Herr 1945) ; and with particu- Coll, Medicor. Londinenfium, ex 
e took WS nances much to his ho- Hurweii inſtituto habita, die 18% Of. 
ind, pi prince himſelf, before A. D. 1742, a Beni. Hoadly, M. D. 
thema ant could be finiſhed, or- Coll. Med. et S. R. S. 1742, efteem- 
es, ee ſtyle to be altered; and ed a very elegant piece of Latin. 
ch the e nculd be called phyfician 3. The Suſpicious Huſband, a Come- 


David ;ſehold, and not in extra» dy. 4. Obſervations on a Series 


te of hl as the other had been: of Eledtrical Experiments. By Dr. 
ed the g, that this would ſecure oadly and Mr. Wilſon, F. R. S. 
eater ee to him in caſe of a de- 4to. 1756. : 

feſſor de a bar againſt any one The doctor was, in his private 
ung ga ver him. Nay, not con- character, an amiable humane man, 
ty. this, his royal highneſs and an agreeable >» 9x com- 
; Cambn ily wrote a letter to the panion. In his 2 e was 


as upon With his own hand—* that learned and judicious, and, as a 
s glad of this opportunity writer, there needs no farther teſti- 
ring him a token of his mony to be borne to his merit, 


de for his ſervices formerly than the very pleaſing comedy 
t; and family; and that he was he has left behind him, which, 
. D. ol ctonate FREDERICK, P.“ whenever repreſented, continually 
particult being at a time when the affords freſh pleaſure to the audi- 
this trai were not upon the beſt ence,” We ſcarce have need to 
 Snapeh ga proof that Dr. Hoadly mention to any one, the leaſt con- 


en the u oſt unexceptionable man. verſant with theatrical affairs, that 


er ded bets 6. a a a5 tf 3 


t only il aid to have filled the poſts we mean 
I- maus ular honour. He married, The Suſpicicious Huſband. Com. 
it 8 1 deth daughter of Henry 8vo. 1747, | | 

He wal, q; of Suffolk, counfellor HoapLy, Dr. Joun. This 
ad the! dy whom he had one fon, gentleman was the youngeſt ſon 
yn to the „that died an infant. 2. of Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, biſhop 
Jloſophth phter and coheireſs of the of Wincheſter, He was born in 
rend Dr. le general Armſtrong, by Broad-ſtreet, October 8, 1711, and 
aunin Hu e left no iſſue. He died educated at Mr. Newcome's fchool 


the in life-time of his father, in Hackney, where he got great 
hematicl 0, 1757, at his houſe at applauſe by performing the part 
n of [#0 ice Sir Richard Glyn's, of Pho in The Siegeof Damaſcus. 
fotion. e had built ten years In June 1730, he was admitted at 


Hereſo He publiſhed, - 1. Three Corpus Chriſti College, in Cams 


at ſee; m the Organs of Reſpi- bridge, and about the ſame time 
to hb 1 ad at the Royal College at the Temple, intending to ſtudy 
as June ans, London, A. D. 1737, the law. This deſign, however, 
hat he Culfonian Lectures for that he. ſoon) abandoned; for in the 


1an t0 y next 
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next year we find he had relin- 
quiſhed all thoughts of the law as 
a profeſſion. He took the degree 
of LE.B. in 1735, and, on the 29th 
of November following, was ap- 
pointed chancellor of Wincheſter, 
ordained deacon by his father 
Dec. 7, and prieſt the 21ſt of 
the ſame month, He was imme- 
diately received into the prince of 
Wales's houſehold as his chaplain, 
as he afterwards was in that of the 
princeſs Dowager, May 6, 1781. 
His ſeveral preferments he re- 
ceived in the Coding order of 


time: The rectory of Michel- 


merſh, March 8, 1737; that of 


Wroughton, in Wiltſhire, Sept. 8, 
1737 ; and that of Alresford, and 
a prebend of Wincheſter, 29th of 
November in the fame year, On 
June 9, 1743, he was inſtituted 
to the rectory of St. Mary near 
Southampton, and on Dec. 16, 
1746, collated to that of Overton. 
He had the honour to be the firſt 
perſon on whom archbiſhop Her- 
ring conferred the degree of a 


doctor. In May 1760, he was ap- 
pointed to the maſterſhip of St. 


Croſs ; and all theſe preferments 
he enjoyed until his death, except 


the living of Wroughton, and the 


3 of Wincheſter. He wrote 
ome Poems in Dodſley's Collec- 
tion, and is ſuppoſed to have very 
materially aff ed his brother in 
The Suſpicious Huſband, He like- 


_ wiſe publiſhed an edition of his 


father's works in 3 vols. folio. 
After living to the age of ſixty- 
four, the delight of his friends, he 
died March 16, 1776, and with 
him the name of Hoadly became 
extinct. 

He was the author of, 
« 1. The Cuntruſt. C. N. P. 

2. N O. 1737; 8vo. 

g. Love's Revenge. P. 1 . Byo. 

4. Phabe. 1748 e | 
: 5. The Force of Truth. O. 1764. 

FO, * 
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AR of Miller's Mahowr 


be intended to preſent the 


HO 
He alfo reviſed Lillo. 


Fever /hum ; and wrote pn 


He left ſeveral drama ö 3 1 | 
in manuſcript behind hn 
among the reſt, 7% Hu, 
a farce, on the plan of x, 
below Stairs, in favour « a: 
piece it was rejected by H 
rick, together with a ti 
a religious ſubject. $o ory 
ever, was the Doctor's fou 
theatrical exhibitions, tui 
tors were ever long in ö 
before they weteſolicited 1M 
a part in ſome interlude a 
He himſelf, with G 
Hogarth, once performed 
able parody on the ſcene u 
Ceſar, where the Gho/t i 
Brutus. Hogarth perſon 
ſpectre 5 but ſo unretentn procl 
his memory, that, alt © 
ſpeech conſiſted only of a 
he was unable to get tall 


heart. At laſt they bi of be 
9 expedient in hi an. 
The verſes he was to dem s, 


written in ſuch large letten 
outſide of an illuminate 
lanthorn, that he could rai * 
when he entered with i W-<c 
hand on the ſtage. Hopi 
pared the play-bill on 
caſion, with charaQeriſic 
ments. The original dw 
ſill preſerved, and we cal 
it were engraved, as tte 
eſt ſketch | i the deli 
groteſque a painter, wt 
welcome to the colleon( 
works, 

The tragedy was on i 
of lord Cromwell, and hed 
tended to give it to the li 
a letter dated Auguſt 1, ! 
thus apologizes to a friend 


6 Your kind concern, 
* manded an earlier ach 
«© ment, had I not delayed 


HO 


Lille anſwer came from my 
rote WR David Garrick with his 
net. c ſolution never more 79 
rama fret his hour upon the 
1d bis Roan. This decree has 
de Hu SS cd my ſchemes with re- 
of _ P lord Cromwell, for no- 
our « ut the concurrence of ſo 
1 by kircumſtances in my favour 


aufn tire difintereſted friend- 


$0 pret me and the good Doctor's 
; Mrs. Hoadly's bring- 
s, that a piece of the Doctor's 
in hy] ſame time; the my of 
cited being on a religious ſub- 
gude acc. and the peculiar ad- 
Gm ee of David's unparalleled 
rmed . WW mance in it), could have 
ſcene in ded me to break through 


rudery of my profeſſion, 


hoſt aphe i 6 G 
a my ſtation in the church) 


zerſonat 


nretenli ce a play upon the ſtage.” | 
althoug gon, WILLIAM. This 
7 of ale an is a fellow of Trinity 
get th , Cambridge, In the year 
* bit s he obtained Mr. Seaton's 
in bil and is likewiſe author of 
0 delle ys, called, | 
e letten aces, T. 8vo. 1775. 
minatet aid. T. 8vo. 1780. 
uld rel ER, JoHN. Was firſt demy 
with it commoner, afterwards fel- 
Hogut St. Mary Magdalen, Col- 
1 on th dd, in 1535, maſter of arts, 


Reriſic hen accounted excellently 


nal dra kad in Greek and Latin au- 
we call good rhetorician and poet, 

as the ch commended for his 
e deſg He was living in Mag- 
ter, un ollege in 1543, being then 


or of divinity of three years 
g, and died, we may con- 
very ſhortly after. Among 
ings he wrote, | 


or; or, The Fifher caught. 


ollectont 


a8 on ti 
and hed 
the lf 
aft 1, h 


friendi Carr, Thomas. Is a 
ſent ttt of the county of Lancaſter, 
\cern, $ brought up to a mecha- 


ade, which he relinquiſhed 


er ach n 
| ſtage, | He is at preſent an 


delayed 
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actor at Drury-Lane theatre, and 
is the author of ſeveral perfor- 
© Te particularly a novel, call- 
ed, | 

ALWYN, 1n 2 vols. 1780. 
and one dramatic piece, entitled, 
| The Criſis; or, Love and Fear. 
C. O. 1778. 1 | 

HoLptzn, Mr. In Downes' 
Roſcius Anglicanus, p. 26, we hn & 
there was an author in the reigm 
of Charles II. of this name. He 
is mentioned as the writer of one 
piece, which probably was never 
printed, entitled, 

The Ghoſts. Acted between 1662 
and 1665, by the Duke's com- 


9 : | 
OLLAND, SAMUEL, Gent. OF 
this author I know no 'more than 
he wrote one dramatic piece (print= 
ed in a book, entitled, Wit and 
Fancy in a Maze; or, The In- 
comparable Champion of Love 
„and Beautie.”” A mock Ro- 
mance, i2mo. 1656.) called, 
Venus and Adonis. M. 
HooLE, CHARLES. 
at Wakefield, in Yorkſhire, in the 
year 1610, and educated at the 
free-ſchool there. At the age of 
eighteen years, by the advice of 
his kinſman Dr. Robert Sanderſon, 
afterwards biſhop of Lincoln, he 
was ſent to Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, where he became a proficient 
in the Greek and Hebrew tongues, 
and in philoſophy. After he had 


taken one degree in arts, he en- 


tered into orders, retired to Lin- 
colnſhire for a time, and was ap- 
Pointed maſter of the free-ſchool 
at Rotheram, in Yorkſhire. In 
the beginning of the ciyil war he 
went to London, and, by the in- 
vitation of ſome of the citizens, 
he taught a private ſchool firſt near 
Red-Croſs-Street, and afterwards 


in Token-Houſe-Garden in Loth- 


bury. About the Reſtoration he 
was invited into Monmouthſhire ; 


Was bor 
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but the promiſes made to induce 


him to go there -not being an- 
frrered, he returned to London, 
and was taken under the protection 
of his relation Dr. Saunderſon, 
who died ſoon after. About that 
time he became rector of Stock, 
near Billericay in Eſſex, where he 
died on the 7th of March, 1666, 
Þaving amongſt other works pub- 
Hhihed, . 
Tranflation of Terence, 8 vo. 1663. 
HoorLE, Joun. This gentle- 
man is a living author, and is 
auditor to the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany. He hath produced three 
Plays to the ſtage, viz, © 
 *3. Cyrus, T. $v0.; 1965. 
. Fimanthes. T. 8vo. 1770. 
3. Cleanice, Princeſs of Bithynia. 
'T. 8vo. 1775. : | 
And tranſlated from Meaffaſfio. 
1. Artaxerxes. | 
2. The Olympiad. 
3. Hypfppile. 
544. Titus. | 
g. Demetrius. 


6. De mopſioon. 


Printed in 2 vols. 12mo. 1767. 


The public are alſo indebted to 
him for a tranſlation of Ta, and 
part of Arioffo. _. 2 
_ Hor. vvay, Dr. BaxTon. This 
13 was ſon of one Thomas 
FHolyday, a taylor, and was born 
in the pariſh of All-Saints, in the 
city of Oxford, about the latter 
end of queen Elizabeth's reign. 
He was very early entered of 
Chriſt Church in the univerſity of 
Oxford, during the time of Dr. 
Ravis, who was not only his pa- 
tron, but a relation alſo. In' this 
college he took his degrees of 
batchelor and maſter of arts, and, 
in 1615 entered into holy orders, 
in which his abilities very ſoon 
made him taken notice of, and ren- 


dered him a very popular preacher. 


He ſoon after obtained two good 


livings, both of them in Oxford- 
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ſhite, and, in the year 4 ire 
went as chaplain to & 
Stewart, when he acc 
his on country, the faut 2 
Gundamore, who had wii 
years ambaſſador from © 4 
of Spain to that of Fry 
* e 
this ry the doctor (od 
and agreeable manner π ]? 
gratiated him in the M 
count Gundamore. 1 

Soon after his return Wil 
appointed, by king Chit 
one of his chaplains, and, 
1626, fucceeded Dr. H 
archdeacon of Oxford. vi 
he was, by virtue of t» WM 
letters, created, with ſever i 
doctor of divinity. Andi 
rebellion being broke A 
ſheltered bimtelf near (8 
but very ſoon began to g 
of a want of ſtedfaſtncds 
occaſioned him the blameal 
ſure of many of his anciatl 
among the clergy ; the n 
whom chofe rather to li 
verty during the uſurpati, 
by ſa mean compliance wil 
times to hetray the inte 
the church, and the cauſed 
— 4 exiled ſovercig. re 
when he ſaw the royal p 
declining, that their cat 
to appear deſperate, he tid 
the moft for his own ut 
temporize, and appear 90 
with the prevailing poet 
on Oliver Cromwel!'s bei 
to the ProteQorſhip, heed 
coincided with the meal 
purſued, as to ſubmit to 
mination by the triers, 10 
his being inducted into tie 
of Shilton in Berkſhire, wi 
been vacated by the e 
one Thomas Lawrence on! 
of his being uon compos ni 
lived, however to ſec tif 
tion of king Charles II. u. 
quence of Which event die 
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: year (_ up the living he had held 
to de protector, and returned 
accomm Wy near Oxford, to live on 
he fan Wh deaconry, and it is thought 
had Wall. he ſurvived, his poetry, 
from fame of his learning and 
of Engl gave him ſo fair a chance 
oQor'; { eerment, that notwithſtand- 
nner having acted a tempori- 
| the f xt, which had greatly in- 
. | im with the royaliſts, it 
return e bpable he would ſoon have 
ng Chil iſed to a biſhoprick, or at 
ins, and, to a very rich deanery. 
Dr. Bri irreſiſtible monarch ſum- 
xford, WIN him away from the village 
ue of on the 2d day of October, 
th ſever Three daysafter which he 
7, Andi erred at the foot of biſhop 
broke a monument, under the ſouth 
f near the aiſle, joining on the 
ran to ge fide to the choir of Chriſt 
ed faſtneſz cathedral, near the remains 
e blame ut liam Cartwright and John 
11s ancient . 
xy ; the 0G itings are very numerous 
cr to lei the claſſical and theologi- 
uſurpaio but he has only left one 
pliance 1e piece behind hm, which 
the inte ed. 
the cauſe I NO TAMIA. to. 1618. 
ſoverei relates an anecdote in re- 
> royal pan 0 this play, which has ſome 


rin it, and therefore may 
Noe unentertaining to our 
He tells us that this 
d been publickly acted in 


heir cat 
rate, he tif 
s own nth 


appear {0} 

ing povel Church hall, in the year 
well's bei but with no very great a 
ſhip, heel but that the wits of thoſe 


willing to diſtinguiſh 
es before the king, were 
. with leave, to act the 
medy at Woodſtock. Per- 
being obtained, it was ac- 
= ated on Sunday even- 
g. 26, 1621. 


the mealus 
ſubmit 8 
triers, In d 
ed into thel 
rk ſhire, vil 

the ce0# 


wrence 0! "ot t _ whe- 

; Was too grave for hi 1 
compos ni grave s ma 
to ſee theÞ d too ſcholaſtic for the au- 
harles II. u. wid whether, as ſome ſaid, 
\ event the 7 had taken too much 


Scotland. 


8 H O 


wine before they began, in order 
to remove their timidity, his ma- 
jeſty grew ſo tired with the per- 
formance, that after the firſt two 
acts were over, he ſeveral times 
made efforts to be gone. At 
length, however, being perſuaded 
by thoſe who were about him to 
have patience till it was over, leſt 
the young men ſhould be diſcou- 
raged by ſo apparent a flight 
ſhewn to them, he did fit it out, 
though much againſt+his will. On 
which the following ſmart and 1n- 
genious epigram was made by a 
certam ſcholar : | 


At Chriſt Church arriage, done 

before the king, ; 
Leſt that their mates ſhould want 
an offering, 

The king himſelf did offer. What; 
1 pray 2 | 
He offer'd twice or thrice—to go 

away. | | 


Home, Joan. This gentleman 


is a native of Scotland, and, I be- 
lieve, related to David Hume the 


hiſtorian. Our author was bred 
to the miniſtry in the Kirk of 
But, notwithſtanding 
the rigour-of that church, finding 
in his- natural genius a bent to 
poetry, and not conceiving that 


tragedy, in which the 9 of 


virtue, of morality, of filial duty, 
of patriotic zeal, and of reverence 
for an over-ruling power, could 
be inconſiſtent with the profeſſion 
of a religion, in which all theſe 
are in the ſtrongeſt manner incul- 
cated and enjoined, he formed a 
dramatic piece, and preſenting it 
to the managers of the theatre at 
Edinburgh, at that time in a more 
flouriſhing condition than it had 
been for many years before, and 
vying, in every 8 as far as 
circumſtances woul 2 with 


thoſe of this metropolis, they ſaw 


Its merit, readily accepted it, put 
R 5 
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it into rehearſal and prepared 
for the performance of it in ſuch 
a manner as might do honour to 
the author, and bring both credit 
and emulument to themſelves. 
Theſe tranſactions, however, com- 
ing to the knowledge of the elders 
of the Kirk, they, in their great 
zeal, firſt remonſtrated with the 
author on the heinous crime he was 
committing ;z but e, not quite ſo 
rfectly convinced as they would 
= had him, of the iniquity. of 
the a& itſelf, unconſcious of any 
ill intention, and pretty thorough- 
ly perſuaded that his play would 
meet with a ſucceſs 8 which 
he ſhould reap both fame and pro- 
fit, was not willing at once to de- 
fiſt, por with his own hands to 
pull down a fabrick he had, at 
the expence of much time and 
labour, been rearing. They now 
endeavoured to terrify the per- 
formers from repreſenting it, but 
with no better ſucceſs, Author 
and actors were both equally in- 
corrigible; the piece was brought 
on, and met with that encourage- 
ment which its merit- very julfly 
entitled it to, What remained 
then for theſe incenſed elders to 
do, but in a public. convocation 
expel and for ever diſqualify for 
the miniſtry, not only this diſo- 
bedient ſon, but even others, his 
friends, who were wicked enough 


either to keep him company, or 


o to ſee his piece performed, and 
5 various pamphlets, advertiſe- 
ments, &c. to thunder their Ana- 
themas againſt thoſe implements of 
Satan, the actors, who had thus led 


aſide, or at leaſt abetted in his 
wandering, this loſt ſheep of the 
flock. However, as perſecution 


moſt commonly defeats its own 
purpoſes, ſo did it happen in this 
caſe, for the ill treatment which 
Mr. Home had met with in his 


on country procured him a moſt 
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valuable protection in aa 
one. Being known to the il 


10! 


Bute, and that nobleman : * dau 
— the circuniſtance; 6 Mi 3 
unreaſonable oppreſſion, «WAR - 


ried 
pati 
brou 


on a man of genius, to our L 
ſovereign, then prince of 
his royal highneſs ſtretched 


protecting hand to the au, in. : 
Douglas, and, by ſettling ; Ml gere 
handſome penſion on lm 3 
ſheltering him under his . 
tronage, put it out of the} 2 
of either bigotry, envy, ou © as 
lence to blaſt his laurel, e's 
Home has ſince purſued li pf th 
tical talents, and produce HG 
dramatic pieces, which he gp 
brought on the ſtage in ae in ; 
but, whether through ane ears 
to prove ſtill farther his wi (ireun 
tion to deſerve the favor death 
met with, he has not allow), 7.4; 
ſelf a ſufficient time for ti: and 
ning, digeſting, reconſidery une mi 
correcting his works, or tu. Bu 
firſt play the diffidence of: only 2 
author might make him mor! of the 
to aſk and to purſue the ju the lat 
of others, or from any othta duct it 
F know not, but Douglas tw ged 0 
to ſtand as Mr. Home's nen or 
piece in dramatic writing. WW :dyant: 
never fince reſumed hir mittre 
profeſſion, but enjoys a plat with 
the government, which hen ber as 
ed many years ago. It vWtheir o 
—_—_ not long fince, thut, ſhe | 
ſome pretenſions to the ls ed in te 
earl of Dunbar, but on whiff to man: 
we have not learned. Hi ly threy 
which are all tragedie, plunge 
titled as follow : ad her 
1. Douglas. T. $v0. elf fron: 
2. Apis. T. 8vo. 1780 in trad 
. The Siege of Aquileia. , he no 
1700. 2 hod wh. 
4. The fatal Diſcovery. to inc 
1769. Wh the 1 
5. Alonzo, T. 8v0- 1 reſent | 
6. Alfred. T. $v0. 17h nan of a 
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bre, Mrs. This lady was 
u adaughter of one Mr. Harford, 

er eminent upholſterer and 
Inet-maker in the city, and 
ried to a perſon of the ſame 
pation in Cornhill, to whom 
brought no inconſiderable for- 

But, though Mr. Hoper's 
umſtances were, at the firſt ſet- 
out in life, fully adequate to 
fortune, and that, for ſome 
, he continued ſucceſsful in 
neſs, yet a vain defire, which 
o uncommon frailty among 
ons in trade in this metropo- 
of ſupporting a figure ſome- 


Mm greater than his rank in life 


ired, together with the real de- 
e in the buſineſs itſelf, in a 
years conſiderably impaired 
circumſtances. Yet, even at 
(eath, they were found not ſo 
h hattercd, but that a little 


ine might have fully retrieved 
WW. But, having left behind 
only a wife and one ſon, nei- 
of them experienced in trade, 
the latter even too young to 
duct it, the bufineſs was now 
ged to be carried on by jour- 
men only, who probably tak- 
3 of the ignorance of 
r miſtreſs, or at leaſt not act- 
with the ſame aſſiduity for 
her as they might have done 
their own immediate emolu- 
t, ſhe ſoon found herſelf in- 
ſed in too large a concern for 
to manage, and therefore pru- 
ly threw up buſineſs before it 
We plunged her into difficulties 
ad her power of extricating 
elf from. Having ſold off her 
trade, and ſettled her af- 
WE, [hc now conſidered of ſome 
hod whereby ſhe might find 
ns to increaſe rather than di- 


reſent poſſeſſed of Being a 
nan of a ſprightly imagination 
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e, and a continuance of good 


« Ih the lutle pittance ſhe was 
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and active mind, the pen appeared 
to her no improbable reſource; 
and dramatic writing was that to 
which her genius found its ſtrong- 
eſt bent. Here, however, ſhe had, 
Phaeton-like, undertaken too ar- 
duous a taſk for her to perform. 
For, though+ſhe wrote three or 
four pieces, none of them were ac- 
cepted by the managers; and when 
at her own expence, ſhe found 
means to have two of them repre- 
ſented, one at thelittle play-houſe 
in Goodmafi's Fields, and the other 
at the. little theatre in the Hay- 
Market, the ſucceſs they met with 
was a ſufficient vindication of the 
manager's refuſal of them. Their 
titles were, 
1 1. Edward the Black Prince. T. 
BD | 
2. Queen Tragedy reſtor d. Bur, 
8vo. 1749. 
Mrs. Hoper's good underſtand- 
ing, however, at length, opening 
her eyes to the difficult ies that at- 


tended on the performance of this. 


plan, ſthe retired with her ſon, 
now grown up, to Enfield in Mid- 
dleſex, where the latter, who had 
a liberal education, ſet up a ſchool 
in which, he met with good ſuc- 
ceſs; and which ſince dis death, 


which happened many years ago, 


was continued under the care of 


our authoreſs. 
Hor Kk INS, CHARLES. This gen- 


tleman was ſon of Dr. Ezekiel 


Hopkins, biſhop of Londonderry 


in Ireland, to which kingdom our 
author, who was born in Devon- 
ſhire, was carried over very young, 
and receired the early parts of 
his education in Trinity College, 
Dublin. From thence he was ſent 
to England, and compleated his 
ſtudies at the univerſity of Cam- 
brige, where he became a mem- 
ber of Queen's College, and took 
the degree of A. B. 1688, On 
the breaking out of the wars in 

R 2 Ireland, 
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Ireland, he went thither, and en- 
tering into the ſervice of king 
William, exerted his early valour 
in the cauſe of his country, its 
religion and liberties. Theſe wars 
being at an end, he returned again 
to his native land, where he fell 
into the acquaintance and eſteem 
of gentlemen, whoſe age and ge- 
nius were moſt agreeable to his 
own. | 
In 1694, he publiſhed ſome 
« Epiſtolary Poems and Tranſla- 
tions z” and in 1695 The Hiſ- 
tory of Love,“ which by the 
ſweetneſs of his numbers and ea- 
ſineſs of his thoughts procured 
him confiderable reputation. With 
Mr. Dryden in particular he be- 
came a great favourite. He af- 
terwards publiſhed, © The Art of 
„Love,“ which, Jacob ſays, ad- 
* ded to his fame, and happily 
brought him acquainted with 
the earl of Dorſet and other per- 
ſons of diſtinction, who were 
„fond of his company, through 
the agreeableneſs of his temper 
Land the pleaſantry of his con- 
5 verſation. It was in his power 
* to have made his fortune in any 
* ſcene of life; but he was always 
more ready to ſerve others than 
„ mindful of his own affairs; and 
„ by the exceſſes of hard drink- 


ing, and a too paſſionate fond- 


* neſs ſor the fair fex, he died a 
* martyr to the cauſe in thethirty- 
* fixth year of his age.” His 
death happened about the begin- 

ning of the year 1700. 

In his dramatic writings his ge- 
niĩus led him to tragedy ; the pieces 
he left behind him being the 
three following : 

1. Pyrrfus, king of Epirus. T. 
4to. 1695. 
2. Boadicea, Queen of Britain. 


T. $0; 1697. | 
: * Friend his improved, T. 4to. 
1699. 
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Hoxvpe, Tromas, jun. 1 
author has publiſhed one du 
which was fold by himfſc|', a 

ammar ſchool at Stow « 8A 
Wold, Glouceſterſhire, cala? 

Damon and Phebe. M. E 
1774- * 
ORDEN, HiLlDeBkax, Wl: 
the ſon of Dr. Horden, nu 
of Twickenham, in Midd!eſ; 8 
was an actor as well as an W 
He flouriſhed in the reign of il 
liam HI. and being poſſeſa Wy 
almoſt every requifite for en 
in the dramatic profeſſion, il 
daily growing into favour ili 


the public, when unfortu Wii 


after having been about wil 
ears upon the ſtage, he | 
life in a frivolous, raſh, accu 
quarrel, which he fell into a 
bar of the Roſe tavern, as h 
paſſing through that houſe, n1 
der to to rehearſal. ( 
caſion of his death, one cif 
Burgeſs, a gentleman, who ll 
reſident at Venice, and ſone 
perſons of diſtinction, were ol 
to take their trial; but vert 
ourably acquitted, it appeari 
have been 2 mere accident 
contre. 
Among other perfection 
ceſſary to his profeſſion, he] 
ſeſſed a perſon ſo remarkably 
ſome, that, after he was i 
ſeveral ladies, very well al 
came in maſks, which wen 


y and in their own coach 
viſit him in his ſhrowd. 
The author of the draw 
talogues have aſcribed to li 
play, entitled, ifs 
Mglected Virme. T. 40 
But it appears from the 1" 
&c. that it was only pit 
hands by a friend. 4 
Mr. Horden was burid/ 
vault in the pariſn- church 70 
Clement-Danes. * YL 


H O 


ven, J. This gentleman is 
Inner- Temple, and author 
opera acted at Drury-Lane, 
e benefit of Miſs Younge, in 
WE: 1778, entitled, 


md Thought is beſt. vo. 


warD, The Hon. EDwarn, 
This gentleman was much 
illuſtrious from his birth and 
=, than ſrom the brilliancy 


Ks. genius, being brother to 


rl of Berkſhire and to Sir 
t Howard, whom we ſhall 
pcecaſion hereafter to mention. 
vas his pajſion rather than 
ent, and though he wrote 
plays and an epic poem, he 
no reputation by any of 
but, on the contrary, only 
„bed food for the wits of that 
= who have treated him very 
'h particularly the earl of 
ter, in an invective againſt 
„me dy of the Six Days Ad- 
.. and the earl of Dorſet, 
god man with the worſt- 
Muſe, in a copy of verles 
cd to him on his poem of 
i Princes. 
Howard lived in kin 
5 I's reign ; but the parti- 
ates either of his birth or 
do not ſtand on record. 
lramatic pieces he has left 
bim are the following: 
Vſurper. T. 4to. 1668. 
= Days Adventure. C. 4to. 


| "of "gk Conguefl, T. C. 
W671. 


2 of Newmarket. C. 4to. 
5 - Ly of Crownes, A 
* (he London Gentleman. C ; 
United Kingdoms. 

WP: Re hear/a] ). MEM 5 ” 


_ >, The Hon. Jaws, 
his gentleman was alſo of 
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the Berkſhire family, and was con- 
temporary with the laſt mentioned 
author. He wrote two plays, 
which were repreſented with ſuc- 
ceſs, and held in eſteem in their 
time; and likewiſe altered another. 
which was frequently acted. Their 
titles are, 

1. All Miſaken. C. 4to. 1672. 

2. The Engliſh Monſieur. C. to. 
1672. 

4 Romeo and Juliet. T. Com. 
(not printed.) | 
In regard to the laſt- mentioned 
piece, a more particular account 
of it may be ſeen in the ſecomd vo- 
lume of this work, under its own 
title. 

Howa Rp, Sir RozE RT, Knt. 
This gentleman was brother to 
the earl of Berkſhire, and to Mr. 
Edward Howard before-mention- 
ed. His mother was one of the 
daughters and co-heireſſes of Wil- 
liam lord Burghley, Wood ac- 
quaints us, that he received his 
education under Dr. Edward Drope, 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
He was not leſs ſteadily attach- 
ed, than the reſt of his family, 
to the intereſts of that unhap- 
py monarch king Charles I. and, 
with the reſt of them, fuffer- 
ed conſiderably in the maintain- 
ing his loyalty to that cauſe. 
He had, however, the honour of 
knighthood beſtowed on him ſor 
his gallant behaviour in reſcuing 
the | 
ral of the king's forces, who was 
wounded and taken priſoner at 
Cropley-bridge fight on the 29th 
of June 1644. At the reſtoration 
he was choſen one of the burgeſſes 


for Stockbridge in Hampſhire, to 


ſerve in the parliament which be- 


| g2n at Weſtminſter on the 8th of 


ay 1661, and, on the -19th of 
June 1678, was promoted to the 
place of auditor of the Exchequer, 
at that time worth ſeveral thouſand 
R 3 pounds 


ord Wilmot lieutenant gene- 


HO 


pounds per ann. But this prefer- 
ment was generally conſidered as 
a reward for the ſervices he had 
done the crown in aſſiſting to ca- 
jole the parliament out of money. 
In 1672 he was elected member 
for Caſtle-Riſing, in Norfolk, for 
which place after the Revolution 
was effected, we find him ſitting 
as repreſented in the firſt parlia- 
ment under king William III. 
and, about the 16th of Feb. 1688, 
he was admitted to the privy- 
council, took the oaths, and be- 
came a very rigid proſecutor of 
the Nonjurors, diſclaiming all 
kind of converſation or intercourſe 
with any of that character. The 
incidents of his liſe are not very 
numerous, or at leaſt not recorded; 
but in 1692, when he can ſcarcely 
be ſuppoſed much leſs than ſeventy 
vears of age, he married Mrs. 
Dives, who was one of the maids 
of honour to queen Mary. He 
lived however ſeveral years after- 
wards, and died on the 3d Sept. 
1698. 
With reſpe&t to Sir Robert 
Howard's abilities, they appear to 
have occaſioned debates amon 

the writers ; Langbaine, Jacob, 
and Gildon, ſpeaking in very warm 
term in his commendation; while 
Cibber, on the contrary, will al- 
low him no higher claim to notice 
in the republic of letters, than that 


of being brother- in- la w io Dryden, 


It is true, indeed that ſome of his 
contemporary writers, and thoſe 
of eminence too, among whom 
were Mr. Dryden himfelf, Mr. 
Sbadwell, and the duke of Buck- 
ingham, have pretty rigidly hand- 
led him and his works: but, as it 
is generally acknowledged that 
Sir Robert was a man of a very 
obſtinate and poſitive temper, ſa- 
percilious, haughty, and over- 
beating to the greateſt degree in 
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him, the hero cf his Rehearld, 


aſterthe play had been ſtopped 


H 0 


his behaviour to others, ad, 


ſha! 


ſeſſed of an inſufferable aer 
vanity and ſelf-ſufficiency » * 
L J 2 11/1 


gard to his own abilttie, 1 r ; 
not improbable that theſe M 
ties might create him an Wn” 


among his contemporary wii eftal 


who would perkaps have rl nd an 
ſubſcribed to the merits h« RPE - 
poſſeſſed, had he not ſcenei WK 
aim at a ſuperiority which heb 
no claim to; in conſequent 
which Dryden wrote a ſevereci 
ciſm on his Duke of Lerma; $4 
well pointed him out under; 
character of Sir Poſitive Atall 
his comedy called, The In 
nents ; and the Duke of Bucky 
ham intended, and had eyennu 


he C6 
=>; 
Ian 
autho 
es as 
the 
dublif 

tot 
I th: 
RS ud ic 
le 011 Ge 
d in 
j be di 
zention 
know 
this a 


luſe b 


der the name of Bilboa, alihoy 


rep eſentation by the plage 
1665, that nobleman alter 
plan, and pointed the arlillen 
his ſatire againſt a much g 
name, in the character bf bt 
retaining only ſome few {nl 
againſt Sir Robert, in parodie 
certain paſſages in his plays k 
notwithſtanding all this vine 
againſt him, I cannot look on) 
as an author devoid of gel 
ſince two of his pieces, viz. f 
dian Queen and Thie Conmittt, 
tinued for a long time fac 
with the public, and thei 


p 3 5 1 F : 
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even to this day, when ev princ 
ſpecies of character againlt vi He 
. ſatire of it is principal | veracit 
ed, viz. the Roundheads and ances 
tanical Zealots, is totally avout sto our 
and forgotten among ! vaſions 
frequently performed, and neither 
makes its appearance vile terre 
ing ſatisfaction to the av $ haye 
and producing all the effects of as 
the true vis comica ever has U Cloſe o 
mind. A certain fign thi openin, 
piece muſt poſſcſs ſome, 11 is the a 


v 


H 0 
fare of merit. His lift of 


ic pieces is confined to ſe- 
number, 212. 

nd Lady, C. Evo. 1660. 
rprizal. FT. ©-1oL 1665. 
onmittee. C. fol. 1665. 
%a Virgin. F fol, 166. 
an Sucen. T. fol. 1665, 
eat Favourite, r 


he Conqueſt of China by the 
F. N. 
nb, GoR GES EDMOND. 
author is ſtill living, and 
es as an attorney in Publin. 
the writer of ſeveral law 
dubliſhed in Ireland, chiefly 
to the procedings of the 
in that kingdom. In one 
judierous notes to the epiſ- 
bm George Faulkner to him 
d in the Batchelor), he 1s 
d be deſcended from the be- 
zentioned Edward Howard, 
know not what degree of 
this aſſertion is intiled to. 
luſe began to exert herſelf 
te in life; for he tells us, in 
eface to 7 he Siege of Tamor, 
e was fifty years of age be- 
de commenced a dramatic 
f. He ſays alſo, that he 
challenge the world to find 
of his publications, poetical, 
al or otherwiſe, a fingle ſyl- 
o the prejudice of his neigh- 
or to the peace of ſociety in 
ſpect; againſt truth, or the 
principles of religion and 
He might boaſt, with 
veracity, that his dramatic 
mances have confined their 
to our patience, without the 
Nvaſions of our feelings; that 
neither compelled tears, nor 


$ have found themſelves in 
of as perfect tranquillity 
| cloſe of his tragic ſcenes, as 
Opening of them. 
is the author of, 
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u terror; but that all his 
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1. Almeyda; or, The Rival 
Kings. T. 8vo. 1770. | 

2. The Siege of Tamor. T. 8vo. 
177 

In the notes to the before- men- 
tioned epiſtle, he is ſaid to be the 
author of, 

3. The Female Game ſter. T. in 
MS. | 

HowerLL, James, Eſg, This“ 
gentleman was born about the lat- 
ter end of June, or _— of 
July 1594, at Abermarlis in Czr- 
marthenſhire, South-Wales; of 
which place his father, at that 
time, was miniſter. He received 
the firſt part of his education and 
grammar-learning at the free- 
ſchool of Hereford, from whence, 
before he was quite ſixteen years 
of age, he was ſent to Jeſus Co!- 
lege in Oxford. Here he finiſhed 
his academical ſtudies, and took 
the degree of maſter of arts. On 
his quitting the univerfity, he ac- 
quired the eſteem and T— 
of Sir Robert Manſel, by whoſe 
means, together with fome ſmall 
aſſiſtunces from his father, he was 
enabled, in the year 1618, to go 
abroad, where he continued three 
years on his travels through 
France, Italy, and the Low-Coun- 
tries, by which he made himſelf 
perfectly maſter of the living lan- 
gnages, and every other branch of 
uſeful knowledge; and, ſo great 
was the reputation of his abilities, 
that, ſoon after his return, he was 
made choice of by king James J. 
to be ſent on a negociation to the 
court of Madrid, for the recovery 


of the Spaniſh Monarch, a very 
rich Engliſh ſhip, which had been 


ſeized by the vice-roy of Sardinia, - 
for his maſter's uſe, under pretence 
of prohibited goods having been 
found im it. 3 

During his abſence he was elect- 
ed, in 1623, fellow of Jeſus Col- 
lege, and, being in favour with 

R4 Emanuel 
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Emanuel lord Scroop, lord preſi- 
dent of the North, was by him 
appointed his ſecretary, on his 
return. This poſt calling him to 
reſide at Vork, he formed ſuch an 
intereſt in that county, as to pro- 
cure his being elected burgeſs for 
the corporation of Richmond, by 
the ſuffrages of the mayor and al- 
dermen of that corporation, to fit 
in the parliament, which began at 
Weſtminſter in 1627 ; and, in the 
vear 1631, was made lecretary to 
Robert Larl of Leiceſter, who was 
appointed ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary at the court of Copenhagen, 
on a commiſſion of condolement 
on the death of king Charles I's 
grand mother, a queen-dow- 
ager of Denmark; on which oc- 
caſion Mr. Howell very eminently 
diftinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral 
ſ * 2 delivered in Latin beſore 
the king of Denmark, ſetting forth 
the occaſion of the embaſſy. 

On his return to England, he 
was put into many = em- 
ployments, and, about the begin- 
ning of the civil war, was appoint- 
ed, by king Charles I. one of the 
clerks of the privy cougcil, But, 
although theſe poſts were equally 
lucrative and honourable, he does 
not ſeem to have been maſter of 
much economy, for when, in the 
year 1643, he was ſeized by the 
committee of parliament, and ſent 
to the Fleet Priſon, where by the 
courſe of his letters, it is evident 
he continued till after the death of 
the king, we find he was obliged 
%o have recourſe to his pen for a 
ſubſiſtence, which at that time, 
before the trade of authorſhip had 
been ſo hackneyed as of late years 
i has been, was no deſpicable em- 
ployment z and Wood tells us that 
it brought him in a very eomfort- 
able ſubſiſtence. ; : 

This long and diſagreeable con- 
fincraent, together with the nar- 
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- who ever bore that title. uM 


HO : 
rowneſs of his circumſtam AM 
the laborious manner in wiz 
was compelled to provide H 
ſelf, ſeemed to have (hiv 
firmneſs of Mr Howelbs yi 
attachments; for, during (WM 
bellion, we find him temp 
with the prevailing party, vii 
clinable to enter into their WAG; 
ſures; for which reaſon, M 
they ſeem not to have acc 
his fervices, yet, at the 84 
tion, he-was not reinſtated vi 
place of clerk of the council, i 
only appointed the king's hill 
grapher, being the firſt in Fx 


being a place of no great «i 
ment, he was obliged to c 
his trade of writing to th 
He lived to an advanced a, i 
died in the beginning of N 
ber 1666, being then in hb 
year. 

He was almoſt one of th 
among our Englith authcr 
introduced writing for a | 
hood, ſo is he likewiſe one 
the moſt voluminous of tho 
have applied the advantage 
literature to that purpoſe, u 
written and tranſlated no lebt 
forty-nine ſeveral books, exc 
of one dramatic piece, wii 
wrote while he was at Par, 
which was preſented there a 
no leſs than ſix times by tit 
and grandees in perſon, ent! 

Nuptials of Peleus and 1 
Com. and Maſque, 4t0. 164 

Mr. Howell was, undoublf 
a man of moſt extenſive ® 
ledge, a moſt perfect lingul 
very well verſed in moden 
tory, more eſpecially thoſt d 
countries through which be 
travelled. His letters a 
tremely entertaining, and d 
anecdotes and oblervatiob 
might by no other me" 
been handed down t0 . 


HU 


eir author to have been no 
tician. And as to poetry, 
be has been little more 
1abbler in it, yet he has a 
able ſhare of fancy, and 
bers are ſmoother and 
armonious than thoſe of 
te writers of that time. 
buried on the north-fide of 
Te ple church, with the fol- 
inſcription over him, pro- 


riten by himſelf in his 


e. 
bus Howell. Cambro-Bri- 
Regis Hiftoriographus (in 
primus); qui, poſt wvarias 
iimes, tandem Nature Cur- 
2: ſat Amorum & 


the s; Hic fixus. 1666. 
20 WW rs, Join. This amiable 
cd elegant author, was the 


a citizen of London, and 
nat Marlborough in Wilt- 
pn the 29th of Jan. 1677, 
elyed the rudiments of his 
on in private ſchools at 

Even in the very earlieſt 
{ life his genius ſeemed to 


three ſiſter arts, muſic, 
and defign, in all which he 
very conſiderable progreſs. 
excellence in theſe quali- 
„his contemporary and 


owing extraordinary teſti- 
* He may” (ſays that 


ad Th be the emulation of 
Wl perſons of different talents 
Joubld any one | have ever known. 


ead, hands, or heart, were 


nguil $ employed in ſomething 
oden Dy imitation. His pencil, 
1oſed DW, or his pen, each of 
c be b te uſed in a maſterly 


cr, were always directed to 


ad 0 and entertain his own mind, 
tio bat of others, to a more 
eans ul proſecution of what is 
0 5 and virtuous.“ Such is 


Domi, foriſque huc uſgue 


thor had not long 


elf equally inclined to each 


dir Richard Steele, bears- 
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the evidence borne to his talents 
by a writer of the firſt rank; yet 
he ſeems, for the moſt part, to 
have purſued theſe and other po- 
lite ſtudies little farther than by 
the way of agreeable amuſements, 
under frequent continement, occa- 
ſioned by indiſpoſition on a vale- 
tudinarian ſtate of health. 

Mr. Hughes had, for ſome time, 
an employment in the office of 
ordnance, and was ſecretary to 
two or three commiſſions under 
the great-ſeal for the purchaſe of 
lands, in order to the better ſerv- 
ing the docks and harbours at 
Portſmouth, Chatham, and Har- 
wich. 

In the year 1717 the lord chan- 
cellor Cowper, to whom our au- 
been known, 
thought proper without is 
vious ſolicitation, to nominate him 
his ſecretary for the commiſſions 
of the peace, and to diſtinguiſh 
him with ſingular marks of his fa- 
vour and affection; and upon his 
lordſhip's laying down the great 
Teal, he was, at the particular re- 
commendation of this his patron, 
and with the ready concurrence of 
his ſuecefſor, the carl of Maccleſ- 
fied, continued in the ſame em- 
ployment, which he held till the 
time of his deceaſe, the 17th of 
Feb. 1719, being the very might 
on which his celebrated tragedy of 
T he Siege of Damaſcus made its firſt 


appearance on the ſtage; when, 
after a life moſtly ſpent in pain 


and fickneſs, he was carried off by 
a conſumpiion, having but barely 
compleated his 42d year, and at 
a period in which he had juſt ar- 
rived at an agreeable competence, 
and , was advancing, with - rapid 
ſteps, towards the pinnacle of fame 
and fortune. He was privately 
buried in the vault under the chan- 
cel of St, Andrew's church in Hol- 
bourn. 5 
As 


a ] 
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As a man, the worthy mention 
made of him by numbers of his 
contemporary writers is ſufficient 
to give us the moſt exalted idea of 
his virtues; and, as a writer, no 
ſtronger proof can be offered of the 
efteem he was held in by the trueſt 
judges of poetry, than to mention 
that the great Mr. Addiſon, after 
| having ſuffered the four firſt Acts 
of his tragedy to lie by him for 
ſeveral years, without putting the 
finiſhing hand to the piece, at 
length fixed on Mr. Hughes, whom 
he earneſtly perſuaded to under- 
take the taſk, as the only perſon 
capable of adding a fifth Act to it. 
And though that author afterwards 
thought proper to undertake it 
bimſelf, yet it was by no means 
from any difidence of this gentle- 
man's abilities, but from the juſt 
reflection that no one could have 
ſo perfect a notion of his deſign 
as himſelf, who had been ſo long 
and fo carefully thinking of it. 

Our author's poetical works are 
numerous, but it 1s not our buſi- 

neſs in this place to take notice of 
any but his dramatic writings, 
which are as follow : — 

1. The Miſanthrope. C. 1769. 

2. Calypſo and Telemuchus. O. 
80; 1712. 1 

3. Apollo and Daphne. Ml. 1716. 

4. The Siege of Damaſcus. I'. 
vo. 1920. 


5. Oreſtes. T. from Euripides. 


One ſcene only. 


6. The M. ſer. C. 
The firſt Act only. 

7. Cupid and Hymen. NI. 

The three laſt were originally 
printed in his works, 2 vols. 12mo. 
1735: | 
8. Amalaſont, Queen of the Goths. 
T. Written in 1696, at the age of 
nineteen, ſtill in MS. : 
9. Sophy Mirza. TL. Still in MS. 
Mr. Hughes wrote two Acts of 


from. Moliere. p 


priety in private life, and a 
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this play, which was fai 
Mr. Duncombe. _ 
Hochs, THOMAS. M 
author of one very ancien 
entitled, 1 
Arthur, I zmo. 1589, | 
Hur, Taomas. A prin 
on Covent-Garden them WM 
deputy-manager there, K 
deported hinfelf with preat 


with good ſenſe on the ſlay, 
is the author and reformer 
following pieces : ie 
1, The Abſent Man, F. 1,S; 
2. Pharnaces. O. 1765. Wl 
3. The Spani/h Lady. M. E. it 
Seo... © 2 
4. All in the Rig/t. F. 1k: 
5. The Perplexities. from! 

C., 1767. 8vo. | 
6. The Fairy Favour, M 
8yo. 

7. The Royal Merchant. | 
Beaumont and Fletcher, O. 
8vo. 

8. The Prod gal Son. Ort." 
4to. 
9. Henry the Second; or, Chl 
of Roſamond. T. 1774. 800. 

10. Edæavard and Elem. 
Tbomſ n. T. 1775. 8v. | 

11. The Comedy of Ein! 
Shakſpeare. 177. N. P. 

UMPHRYS, Mr. Th 
tleman is Known only as Ui 
thor of one piece, called, 

Ulyſſes. O. 4to. 1773. 

HuxT, WILLIAM. Th 
tleman, Whincop tells us F 
collector of exciſe, and wi 
play, which was never 20 
was printed at York, entitle 

| The Fall. of Turquin. J. 
1713. : 4 
The ſame author informs * 
it is a moſt wretched piece,“ 
a ſpecimen of its merit, d, 
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) calm 
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he owing very extraordinary 
dall trees food circling in 
OW. 

rr, Governor. In the 
e oc the only copy of che 
ter mentioned, which is 


| Eſq; Coxeter has put 
e of Governor Hunter as 
or. This gentleman we 
was colonel Robert Hun- 
, In the year 1710, Was 
the government of New 
WW: 2700 Palatines to ſettle 
le had been appointed 
nt governor of Virginia, 
s taken by the French in 
age thither. From New 
went to England in 1719, 
pn the acceſſion of George 
ond, was continued go- 
Wot New York and the Jer- 
pn account of his health 
Lined the government of 
, Where he arrived Fe- 
727-8, and died March 31, 
The piece he 1s declared 
ter to be the author of 1s 
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— 
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oboros, F. 4to. 


v0, ST, RopexT. This gen- 
nora, | know nothing of, only 
o. was an officer, and the au- 
O'S. U 


one play, which was acted 


155 d very great ſucceſs, en- 
This | | | $353 

1 the doman Maid. T. 8 vo. 1725. 
l, „ HENRY, LORD Hype 


RNBURY, This nobleman 
eſt ſon of the laſt earl of 
on. He was not more diſ- 
ed by his birth and fortune 
bis virtues and abilities. 

B ſays Mr. Walpole, up- 
, calm, ſteady; his vir- 


I 228- ] 


ke collection of Thomas 


HY 


* tues were of the gentleſt com- 
« plexion, yet of the tirmeſt tex- 
ture: vice could not bend him, 
„ nor party warp him; even his 
© cyn talents could not miſlead 
him. Though a maſter of elo- 
<* quence, he preſerred juftice and 
the love of his country to all the 
« applauſe which the violence of 
the times in which he lived was 
% prodigal of beſtowing on 
© orators who diftinguith them- 
<« ſelves in any faction; but the 
„ tinſel of popularity and the in- 


* trinſic of corruption were equal- 


* ly his contempt. He ſpoke, nor 
©« wrote, nor acted, for fame, As 
„ goodneſs was the object and end 
4 of all his actions, can that liſe 
be obſcure ? can thoſe writings 
* which breathe his ſoul not be 


valuable, when we are afſur- 


ed by the greateſt authority, 
* and that too of one who knew 
© him well, that it is a teſt of vir- 
tue to diſdain whatever He di/- 
Adained? He was created D. C. 
L. by the univerſity of Oxford, 
Dec. 6, 1728, and was killed by a 
fall from his horſe in France on the 
2d of May, 1758. He was author 
of a few pamphlets, publiſhed with- 
out his name; of ſome tragedies 
{till in manuſcript; and of a co- 
medy, called, | 
The Miftukes ; or, The Happy Re- 
ſentment. 8vo. 1758. 
| "ip William. Is ſaid, 
1pthe title-page of the only work 
which we ever ſaw by him, to have 
hcen a farmer in Suſſex. 
is called, 188 
T he Shipwreck. D. P. 1745. 8vo. 
Dedicated to Edward Medley, 
. j A 


His play 
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J B. By theſe initials we find 
J. a piece diſtinguiſhed, which 
| bears the title of, 

The Ba/hful Lovers. T. C. 

J. G. or Jacos. Giles. By 

theſe initials Mr. Jacob has thought 
proper to diſtinguiſh himſelf in his 
Poetical Regiſter, or Lives and Cha- 
racters of the Fngli/h Dramatic Poets, 
8vo. 1719, p. 318. And, as no 
writer has given us any account of 
bim but himfelf, I cannot pretend 
to offer to my readers any thing fo 
ſatisfactory concerning him as the 
repetition of his own words. 
le is (ſays he, ſpeaking in the 
third perſon) the ſon of a confider- 
able malſter of Romſey, in the 
county of Southampton, at which 
place he was born anno 1686. His 
mother 15 of the family of the 
Thornburgh's in Wilts, one of 
whom was biſhop of Worceſter, in 
the reign of king Charles I. and 
two of them attended the royal 
exile. He was bred to the law 
under a very eminent attorney; 
and has fince been ſteward and ſe- 
cretary to the honourable William 
Blathwayt, Eſq; a celebrated cour- 
dier in the reign of king William, 
znd who enjoyed great preferments 
in the ſtate in the late and preſent 
reign. . | 

He was anthor of two drama- 
nic pieces, viz. 

1. Love in a Wood, F. 12mo. 1714. 

2. Soldier's laſt Stake. C. 

For the firſt of theſe, which, kow- 
ever, was never acted, he apolo- 
gized that it was written in three 
or four days, and before the author 
was any ways acquainted with the 
ſtage, or poetical writings, and as 
to the latter, he only informs ns 


Ne, 
on 
Pro 
. 
75 
s. 
J A ; Nt 
that he had ſuch a piece ela: 
for the ſtage, 1 
Mr. Jacob followed te or 2! 
ſion of the law, and wro Mile 
books in that ſcience, M . 
which are ſtill held in eſteen . 
ticularly his Law Dittiou pO Rs 
indeed works of compilent vol“ 
to have ſuited bis talen SF'®* by 
than thoſe of genius; for i on 
be confeſſed that his Pdf" h. 
giſter, notwithſtanding ſon "> 
errors in it, is by much he © 
book of the kind b itherto oil , 
and yet ſo little merit hadi bY p 
dramatic pieces, that, ai * 
to Whincop, Dr. Sewel wh de 
by no means remarkable 3 
nature, on reading his fare: x * ] gf 
Love in a Wood, wrote thei - 50 5 
s 1 eri. 
ing very ſevere lines in vl 
* 4 Willi 
Parent of Darkneſs ! ge 
night 3 jb SON, 
Total eclipſe, without m ne i 
light: 4 Hugh 
Born when dull midnight 4 the 
funerals chime, | y . 
Ju at the cloſing of tie 
r/hime. | | th T 
Fo Jacob died the 8th b 1 
| Tac OB, S1R HIIp RIU b 27 up 
| x np we believe 0 en 
'ving at a very advanced Le 
is deſcended from Sir J ritop 
cf Bromley, one of the f No 
the cuſtoms, who was "I .. Ja 
baronet, Jan. 11, 1664. bt * born ir 
apthor of a volume of 70. w. 
ſeveral ſeparate publica ] Buſby 
ſides the following Pas, con ez 


1. The Fatal Conſlanq. 1 
1723. | 


JE 
Neſt of Plays ; conſiſting 


omedies, VIZ. 
Prodigal — orm'd, 
Happy Confrancy. 
T ryal of Conjugal Love. 


8. 
42 AN, — A gentle- 
Wreland who was brought 
law. He is till living, 
jor of, 


Milefian. B. O. 8vo. 1976. 


* the Wor Id's a Stage F. 
teen, Wn 3 —. A native of 
"—_ yof Weſtmorland, who we 
enen 3 de, but 
lent! as brought up to trade, 


ed it in order to try his 
on the ſtage. Though — 
a good perſon and ſome 
It, he was but an indiffer- 
prmer, owing to the diſ- 
ges of a harſh voice, and 
al accent. He is the huſ- 
Mrs. Jackſon late of 
Garden theatre, and has 
d the following Plays: 
Dd. T. 1975. N. P. 

e Britiſſi Heroine, T. 1778, 


William Wallace. T. 1 780. 


sow, A gentleman 
ame is in the ſecond vo- 
Hughes's Letters, p. 190. 
be the tranſlator of, 

T. from Sophocles, 12mo. 


ES, T. An author of the 
king Charles I. of whom 
is known but that he pro- 
ne piece now in MS. in the 
of lord Shelburne; called, 
en of Corfica, T. 

_';,G:oxce. Was the 
WP topher Jeffreys of Wel- 
WP Northamptonſhire, and 
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We to James lord Chandois. 
1-7, born in the year 16 8, was 
4 at Weſtminſter-ſc ool un- 

W- Buſby, and admitted of 


| College, Cambr idge, 1694, 


mances are printed in a 


( 20g. 7 


where he tookthe degrees in arts. 
In 1701, he was elected fellow of 
his college, and preſided in the 
philoſophy ſchools as moderator 
in 1706. He was alſo ſub-orator 
for Dr. Ayloffe ; but not going 
into orders within eight years as 
the ſtatutes of Trinity College re- 
quire, he quitted his fellowſhip in 
1709. In the words of one of his 
contemporaries(the vice chancellor 
Dr. Walker), he performed his 
e exerciſes in the — and uni- 


verſity with applauſe, which, 


«© with a genteel modeſt deport- 
ment, gained him much eſteem,” 
Though Mr. Jeffreys was called to 
the bar, he never practiſed the 
law; but after acting as ſecretary 
to Dr. Hartſtonge, biſhop of Derry 
at the latter end of queen Anne's 
and the beginning of king George 
the Firſt's reign, ſpent moſt of the 
remainder of his life in the fami- 
lies of the two laſt dukes of Chan- 
dos his relations. He died on the 
15th day of Auguſt, 1755, aged 
ſeventy-ſeven years. He was the 
author of, 

Edwin. T. 8vo. 1724. 

Merope. T. 8vo. 1731. 

The Triumph of Truth. An Ora- 
torio. 

Theſe three dramatic perfor- 
uarto 
volume of Miſcellanies, publiſhed 
by Mr. Jeffreys in the year 1754. 

Jenxnens, CHARLES. A non- 


conformiſt gentleman of confider- 


able fortune in Leiceſterſhire. In 
his youth he was ſo remarkable for 
the number of his ſervants, the 


ſplendor of his equi pages, and the 
profuſion of his table, that from 


this exceſs of pomp he acquired 
the title of Solynan the Magnificent, 
Not long before his death, he im- 
rudently thruſt his head into that 
ornet's neſt an edition of Shak- 
ſpeare ; but. his attempt, which 
was lame and impotent indeed, 
being 
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being treated with ridicule by the 
reigning editors, he purſued it with 


abated ſpirit, and after he had 
publiſhed, Lear, Julius C&ſar, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello, in 
a manner which has ſince conſign- 


ed them to ſtalls and chandlers'- 


ſhops, he died Dec. 20, 1773, at a 
ſtately manſion erected by himſelf 
at Gopfſal in his native county. 
His name is recorded in this work 
on account of ſonie of Hande s 
oratorios, for which he is ſaid to 
have compiled the words, and par- 
ticularly thoſe for | 

The Meffiah. ; 

Jenner, CHARLES. Was a 
member of the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, and at the time of his 
death, which happened the 11th of 
May, 1774. rector of Claybrooke, 
in the county of Leiceſter. He is 
the author at ſeveral poems and 
novels, and of the following dra- 
matic pieces: 5 

2. Lucinda. D. E. 12mo. 1570. 

2. The Man of Family. 
Com. 8vo. 1771. 

TJernsoN, RonerT, An Iriſh 
gentleman * fill living. He was 
patronized by the lord Townſhend 


during the time of that nobleman's 


reſidence in that kingdom. He is 
in poſſeſſion of ſome poſt under 
the governmeut, and we believe 
a member of the Hibernian houfe 
of commons. He has wrote two 
Plays, called, | 7 

1. Braganza. T. 8vo. 1778. 

2. TheLaw of Lombardy. T. 8vo. 
1778. SEO 

JE RNVITOGHAM, EDWARD. A 
8 of the county of Nor- 
olk, author of many Poems of very 
unequal merit, though ſome of 
them are intitled to conſiderable 
praiſe. He is alſo the writer of 
one piece, which certainly was lit- 
tle calculated to add to his reputa- 
tion. It was called, 


Sent. 


Interlude. 


Jo 


Margaret of Arjou. fl 3 : 
F 4 4 


. 
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king Charles II. and King | 


„ 
Atl 
1 


He was an actor and a Qt 
maſter, and attained gel 1 
nence in both thoſe pail 
eſpecially the former, » WA 
his general caſt was that (i eſh 
He did not, hy b 4 
long enjoy the ſun-ſhine oi 
lar applauſe, for he was li 
in the very prime of liſ:, oi 


comedy. 


the age of thirty-ſix year, 


zoth of December, 1958, wi 
interred in Hanipſtead i 


yard 


He wrote one dramatic if 


which even in its origin 


met with ſucceſs, but has infliii 


dergone almoſt as may 
formations as the Banjan 


Eaſt- Indies fable their Dei 


non to have paſſed through 


entitled, tal 
The Devil of a Wife. ( 


1686. 

InctLanD, Tnouss 
gentleman is one of our! 
dramatic writers, having! 
ſtudent at Chritt Church! 
univerſity of Cambridge! 
reign of- queen Elizabel 
wrote one dramatic ple 
he himſelf ſtiles a prettie al 
It 1s entitled, 
T he D:ſobedient Child nt 


B. L. -N. D. 


JoppRE I., Pa UL. Ag 
of fortune, who, from the 


Page of his play, appears p 


een a member of one of lf 


verſities, having taken tit! 
of maſter of arts. 
give a complete tra! 
Ari ſtophanes; and I» Þ 
at the Hay-Market, _ 

A Widow and mw Wo 


He del 


(tid 


; 


1779. Printed in 5vo. | 
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10 
xs, WILLIAM. Was the ſon 
golas Johns of Matherne, in 
duthſhire. He became a 
rof All-Souls College, Ox- 
Michaelmas Term 1663, 
age of nineteen years, Or 
outs, but left the unlver- 
thout a degree. He after- 
W became 3 of 
n, in Worceſterſhire, where 
ined ſeveral years with 
WE pprobation. He at Jaſt took 
„and was living in 1691 
er of a church near the a- 
id place. He wrote, 
Traytor to himſelf; or, Man's 
his greuteſt Enemy. Int. 4to. 


VS Oo N, Mr. Whether this 
man is either of thoſe of the 
ame aſter-mentioned I am 
& to ſay. I find it, however, 
ed in the Gentleman's Ma- 
May i735, to a tranflation 
following play from Vol- 
publiſhed in that month, viz. 

. T. 8vo; 1735. 
Theſe 


ns0n, HENRY. 


he French. The perſon to 
| they belonged was, I believe 
leman of Berkhampſtead in 
rdſhire, who, in the early 
of his life, had reſided ſome 
t Buenos Ay res, in the ſervice 
South-ſea company. He 
man of fortune, and died in 
r 1760, having publiſhed, 
ulus, T'. tranſlated from La 
vo, 8vo. 1724. 
son, ChaRLEs. Was 
ally bred to the law, and 
member of the Middle- 
le; but being a great ad- 
of the Muſes, and finding in 
i a ſtrong propenſity to dra 
nung, he quitted the ſtudi- 
our of the one, for the more 
1 . of the other; 
contracting an, intimac 
Mr. Wilks, found — mad 


t 


are pnt to one tranſlat ion 


10 


through that gentleman's intereſt, 
to get his plays on the ſtage with- 
out much diſſiculty. Some of them 
met with very good ſucceſs, and 
by being a conſtant frequenter of 
thoſe grand rendezvouz of thewits 
of that time, Wilys and Button's 
Coffee-houſes, he, by a polite and 
inoffenſive behaviour, formed ſo 
extenſive an acquaintance and in- 
timacy, as conftantly enſured him 
great emoluments on his benefit 
night, by which means, being a 
man of economy, he was enabled 
to ſubſiſt very genteely. He at 
length married a young widow 
with atolerable fortune, on which 
he ſet up a tavern in Bow-ſtreet, 
Covent-Garden, but quitted buſi- 
neſs at his wife's death, and lived 
privately on an eaſy competence 
which he had ſaved. What time 
he was born I know not, but he 
flouriſhed during the reigns of 
queen Anne, king George I. and 
part of George II. His firft play 
was aCted in 1702, and his lateſt 
is dated in 1733; but Cibber in- 
forms us that be did not die till 


about 1744. As a dramatic writer, 
he is far from deſerving to be 


placed amongſt the loweſt clals ; 


for though his plots are ſeldom | 


original, yet he has given them 


ſo many additions of his own, and 


has cloathed the defigns of others 
in ſo pleaſing a dreſs, that a great 
ſhare of the merit they poſſeſs 


ought to be attributed to him. 
The language of his comedies, 


which are greatly ſuperior to his 
tragedies, is eaſy, and the dialogue 
natural and ſprightly ; and one of 


them, viz. The Country Laſſes, ſtill 


continues on the liſt of acting 

plays. os | 
Though I have obſerved before, 
that he was a man of a very m- 
offenſive behaviour, yet he could 
not eſcape the ſatire of Mr. Pope, 
who, too ready to reſent even any 
Vu ſuppoſed 
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10 
ſuppoſed offence, has, on ſome 


trivial pique, immortalized him in 
the Dunciad, and in one of the 


notes to that poem has quoted 


from another piece, called The 
Characłers of the Times, the follow- 
ing account of our author: 
„Charles Johnſon, famous for 
« writing a play every year, and 
for being at Button's every day. 


He had probably thriven better 


* in his vocation, had he been a 
* {mall matter leaner; he may be 
*« juſtly called a martyr to obeſity, 
„ and be ſaid to have fallen a vic- 


„e tim to the rotundity of his 
„parts.“ 


I do not repeat this quotation 
by any means with a view to re- 
flect on Mr. Johnſon, but think on 


the contrary, that it ſhould rather 


turn to his honour, ſince that man's 
character muſt be extremely unex- 
ceptionable, on whom his enemies 


can ſix no greater imputation than 


the defects of his perſon; but ra- 
ther to point out how low reſent- 


ment may ſometimes plunge even 


the moſt brilliant geniuſes, when 
it can lead them to encourage 
ſcurrility without wit, and mere 
perſonal reflection without even 
the ſhadow of humour. 

'The dramaticpieces this author 
produced, notwithſtanding that he 


appears to haye quitted writing for 

the ſtage for ſome years before his 

death, are very numerous, and will 
be ſeen in the following liſt: 


1. The Gentleman Cully. C. to. 
1702. | | 
2. Fortune in her Wits. C. Ato. 


1705. 


3. Love and Liberty. T. 4to. 


< 709 


4. The Force of Friend tip. T. 
5. Love in à Cheſt. T. 4to. 1710. 

Theſe two are printed together. 
6. The Wife's Relief ; or, The 


| Huſband's Cure. C. gto. 1712. 
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7. The Succeſsf; ul Hrn ; 5 res 
4to. 1713. | ee. 
8. The Generolis Fun, | 
The Coffee-Houſe Politicin, (RG 96 
N. D. . 1713.) 5 ut 
9. The Vidim. . 12000. cor 
10. The Country Las; r 
Cuſtom of the Manor. 1 2 ,. I 
11. /e Cobler of Pri . 2g 
8vo. 1716. = . 
12. The Sultaneſs. T. Ad 
13. The Maſquerade, (WS for. 
N. D. [1719.] in 
14. Love in a Foreſt. (to h 
I723. 1 
4 T he Female Fortune NH - | 
-$vo. 1726. durho 


16. The Village On 
1729. 


17. The Ephefian 


18. Medea. T. $vo, . 
19. Cælia; or, Th 
Lover. P. 8vo. 1733. 
Jonnson, Sa Mul. 1 
cellent writer, who 1s 10 e tim 
glory of the preſent age hat c. 
tion, than he will be tei , viz. 
tion of all ſucceeding ol 
the ſon of a booxkſeller u 
field, in the county of 
He was entered of Pembti 
lege, Oxford, on the zit 
ber, 1728, but left the 
ſities without taking au 
On his return to his natal 
he appears to have deaf 
tention to the education I 
and Mr. Davies, in db! 
Garrick, p. 7. fixes the N 
of the year 1735 as tl 
when he undertook, 21 
tutor, to inſtruct Mr. Cn 
ſome other youths in i 
Lettres. This modeofitk 
however, could not MW 
long: for in the ſucceeih 
1736, we find him 20 
board and teach young f 
in general, the Latin zo 
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. at Edial near Litch- 
ee his laſt ſcheme perhaps 
ww wering his expectation, he 
country in March 
it will be thought remark- 
* company with Mr. Gar- 
o at the ſame time firſt 
=} into active life. At 
again our author appears 
met with diſappointments 
diſguſted him with the 
WS for, in Auguſt 1737, we 
in deſirous of returning 
to his native country to 
on himſelf the office of 
r 2 charity-ſchool in his 
orhood then vacant, the 
WD which was ſixty pounds a 
WS But the ſtatutes of the 
WS requiring the perſon who 
ve elected to be a maſter of 
is attempt ſeems to have 
WS ſtrated. Having con- 
de deſign of one of the 
and moſt uſeful, though at 
s ee time the moſt laborious 


aye hat could be poſſibly un- 
- the WS", viz. a compleat Gram- 
g  Diftionary of our hither- 
ler u rled language; he drew 
of N im of the fad deſign, in a 
eb the right honourable the 
zt Cheſterfield, which bein 
t the d. gave the ſtrongeſt — 
n compoſition, how great 
atv e of grammatical perfec- 
era claflical elegance the Eng- 
tion eue was capable of bein 
n bs WE 0. The execution + 
the WAR coſt him the labour of 
as the ears; but the manner in 


was at laſt executed made 


. Gun mends for all the expecta- 
; in le the public in regard to it 
e ofil Pg a time; and the ho- 
zot bit id him on the occaſion of 
ice ton by ſeveral of the 
: 20 eademies, particularly by 
ung Oz della Cruſca, leave 
tin mum on the work in this 


* ſuperfluous. Dur- 


ſary tothe fatigue of this ſtupend- 
ous undertaking, b 


1737. 
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JO 
ing ſome intervals of receſs, neceſ- 


Mr. Johnſon 
publiſhed many other pieces, which 


are moſt truly capital in their 


kind ; among which the Rambler, 
a ſeries of periodical eſſays, which 
came out twice a week for two 
years ſucceſſively, ſtood in the fore- 
moſt rank. In the courſe of ſo 


great a number of theſe papers 


as this long period demanded, 
thoſe which the undertaker of 


them was favoured with by others, 


was inconſiderable; and yet, on 
the whole, the product of this ſin- 


gle genius, thus perpetually em- 


ployed, proved at leaſt equal, if 
not ſuperior, to that of the club of 
firſt- rate wits, who were concern- 
ed in thoſe celebrated works the 
Spectutur and Tatler, Dr. John- 
ſon's ſtile in proſe is nervous and 
claflically correct; in verſe his 


numbers are harmonious and mu- 


ſical, yet bold and poignant, and 
on the whole approach nearer to 
Mr. Pope's manner of verſification 
than that of any other writer; and 
though he has favoured the world 
with but little in abſolute Verſe 
(for all his Proſe is Poetry), yet 


that little, like diamonds of the 


firſt water, will ever be held in the 
higheſt eſtimation, whilſt gems of 
larger bulk, with leſs intrinſic 
worth, are ſcarcely looked upon. 


When Mr. Pope had read his Lon- 
don, and received no ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer to repeated enquiries concern 


ing its author, his obſervation 
was, It cannot be — before 


my _— will be gratified ; the 
t 


writer of this poem will ſoon be 
deterre.” In ſhort, while the name 


of Juvenal ſhall be remembered, 


this gentleman's improved imita- 


tions of him, in his two ſatires, en- 


titled, London, and The Vanity 0 

Human Wies, muſt be read wit 

delight. His imagination is amaz- 
8 | . ingly 
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ingly extenſive, and his know- 
tedge of men and manners un- 
bounded, as _ be plamly traced 
in his Eaſtern ſtories in the Ram- 
bler, in which he has not only ſup- 
ported to the utmoſt the 1 
of the Eaſtern manner of expret- 


ion, but even greatly excelled any 


of the oriental writers in the fer- 
tility of his invention, the conduct 
of his plots, and the juftice and 
ſtrength of his ſentiments. His 
capital work of that kind, how- 
ever, is a novel, entitled, Rafſelas 
Prince of 4by/finia, too well known 
and univerfally read to need any 
comment here, and in which, as 
he does at preſent, fo he probably 
ever will, ſtand without an equal. 
Our author indeed was formed 
to ſuſtain the character of an ex- 
alted moralift; and never was 


known to defcend from himſelſ 


till he became a political writer. 
When talents deſigned for the ſup- 
port of religion and truth are pro- 
ſtituted to the defence of royal and 


miniſterial errors, who is not ready 


to exclaim with Piſtol—Then did 
the ſun on dunghill ine! 
Dr. Johnſon has written only 


one dramatic piece, the ſucceſs of 
which was not equal to its merit, 


owing entirely to his having too 
ſtrictly adhered to the Ariſtotelian 


rules of the drama to render his 
piece agreeable to the taſte of our 
5 3 theatrical audiences, who 


ook for little more than plot and 


incident, without paying any great 
fegard either to character, lan- 
Fut. or ſentiment; it was per- 


ormed at Drury Lane theatre, and 
is entitled, | 
Irene, Trag. 8vo. 1749. 
Tr would, however, be the high- 


- eft injuſtice, after beſtowing theſe 
— undeniable encomiums on his ge- 
nius, were I not to ebſerve, that 
nothing but that genius can poſſi- 
= bly excee# the extent of his eru- 


it be long before he ſeeks 


JO 
dition, and it would be 
_ injury to his (i, RR 
uable qualities, were V 
here, ſince, together wilhth 1 | 
Head, he feems poſſeſſedqi 
beſt Heart at preſent nl 
Every line, every ſentj 
ifſues from his pen, tend 
great centre of all hi 
promotion ef virtue, rege 
humanity; nor are his 205 
pointed towards the fi 
end. Benevolence, cha 
piety, are the moſt ſtriking 
in his character; and yi; 
writings point out to wy 
good man ought to be, 
conduct fets us an exanyl:4 
he is. 
His laſt undertaking, f 
of the Poets, would alone hy 
ufficrent to immortalize l 
among his countrymen. 
cellence of this work  þ 
enough to extinguiſh event 
dignation which hrs polity 
nets (fo frequently ino 
with his critical remark 
fometimes have excited int 
an oppoſite way of thinkuy 
Within a few years pt 
antverfities of Oxford u oe hi: 
have preſented him wil vit 
norary degrees of maſter i vas i. 
and doctor of laws, as the ehen. 
monials of his public mi e wit 
ry fa: 
erſtar 
ome 
iene 
@ bi 
nner e 


reſt of 


which only ean ſupply u 
adequate to his private ml 

JonnsoN, SAMUEL, I 
tleman, though nameſake 
laſt- mentioned author, mi 
confounded with him. 
author of the four fol in his! 
matic pieces, one of va playe 
time of its firſt appeatut king 
attracted the notice of ti: ANN his oc 
3 ore 
1. Hurlothrumbs; or, With a 
natural. 8vo. 1729. It is 

2. Cheſhire Comics, © promg 


ng Comet, The Mad 
1 or, The Beauties of the 
* play. 8 vo. 732. 

uch $3 ft 1 Alive and Merry. G: 
FT | of theſe pieces were re- 
c at the theatre in the 
et; but the firſt, in par- 
View took an amazing run, 


o the whimſical madneſs 
which ran 


a xtravagance a 
2 the whole piece and its 
hang who kimſelk preſented a 
ing character in it called 
d wii ame, into which he had 
1 ſuch a mixture of fine 
be, s and berge va fuſtian 

one could poſſibly under- 


at he was aiming at; and 

time this untelligible- 
objected to him as a fault 
niece, his conſtant reply 
ct the fault did not lie in 
WS: in the audience, who did 
W the proper method for 
ga knowledge of his mean- 
bt none could poſſibly un- 


mark another perfectly, unleſs 
d in WWamined his works in the 
nkng uation and ſtate of mind 
ere writen ; and there- 
d ol be himſelf never fat down 
ith WR: without a fiddle in his 
ſter d was impoſſible for any one 
s the ehend the ſenſe of what 
ments e without an inſtrument 
eeksl ry ſame kind to quicken 


1 But, in or- 
lome meaſure to remedy 


1 iency in the audience, he 
Ct his part of lord Flame 
r, mil Inner equally extravagant 
„ B reſt of the affair, viz. with 


in his hand, which he oc- 
played upon, and ſome- 
king in high ſtilts, His 
his occaſion was ſuch as he 
y wore, viz, a ſuit of black 
ith a long white flowing 
It is faid that Sir Robert 
promoted the ſucceſs of 
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his piece as far as lay in his power, 
making it ſerve to engage the at- 
tention of the public from ſome 
ſtate defigns of his own, which 
were at that time ready to be put 
in execution. Soon after the ex- 
hibition of this whimſical drama, 
was formed a meeting, called the 
Hurlothrumbo Society. A liſt of 
its members was pony with a 
frontiſpiece repreſenting the mon-- 
ſter deſcribed in the firſt lines of 
Horace's Art of Poetry. 

Mr. Johnſon is a native of Che- 
ſhire, and was bred to and follow - 
ed the profeſſion of a dancing maſ- 
ter, yet, from what has been above- 


related, it is apparent he muſt have 


been infected with a ſtrong tinc- 
ture of inſanity, in conſequence of 
which it is probable, that not 
many perſons would be willing to 
entruſt their children in his hands; 
yet, as his madneſs did not take 
any dangerous or miſchieyous 
turn, and as it was accompanied 


with flights of wit and humour 


that rendered him, though an ex- 
traordinary, yet far from a diſ- 
agreeable companion, his acquaint- 
ance was ſought by moſt of the 
gentlemen of fortune in that coun- 
try, at whoſe houſes he uſed to re- 
fide alternately for a conſiderable 
time, in ſuch manner as to render 
the purſuit of bufineſs unneceſ- 
ſary to him. He lived long after 
he quitted writing for the ſtage, 
as that original oddity which the 
world ran mad in admiration of, 
only becauſe they did not under- 
ſtand it, at length grew tireſome, 
and became as univerſally decried 
as at firſt it had been univerſally 
followed. The following humour- 
ous anecdote, which was related to 
me by a gentleman who left Che- 
ſhire not long ſince, may ſerve to 


Jobe the reader ſome idea of Mr. 


concerned manner. 


Some little 
8 2 i 


time 


ohnſon's general turn, and un- 
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time ago our.author baving been 
invited to paſs ſome months at the 
country. houſe of a gentleman who 
had a great regard for him, but 
whom he had never vifited before, 
he accepted the invitation, and 
was for lometime treated with the 
utmoſt hoſpitality and kindneſs. 
But at length, baving ſhewn in 
fome of his expreflions and actions 
that wild and nnaccountable ex- 
travagance and oddity which runs 
through his compoſitions, thelady 
of the houſe, who happened to en- 
joy but a very indifferent ſtate of 
health, which rendered her hip- 
piſh and low-ſpirited, and being 
moreover naturally of a timorous 
' diſpoſition, began to be extremely 
»larmed at his behaviour, and ap- 
prehenſive that at ſome time or 
other he might do miſchief either 
to himſelf or others. On this ſhe 
repeatedly remonftrated to her huf- 
band, intreating him to find ſome 
means of getting rid of Mr, John- 
fon. The gentleman, however, 
who was better acquainted with 
Johnſon's manner, and therefore 
under no ſuch apprehenſions, was 
unwilling to proceed to an act of 
fo much ſeeming inhoſpitality, as 
the forbidding his houſe to a per- 
Jon whom be had himſelf invited 
to it, and therefore declined ſo 
doing for ſome time; till at length, 
on the continued ſolicitations of 
his lady, whom he found he could 
not make eaſy on any other terms, 


he commiſſioned a mutual friend 


to both to break the affair to Mr. 
Johnſon. This being done with 
all the tendernefs imaginable, and 


the true reaſon aſſigned by way of 


vindication of the gentleman him- 
ſelf, Mr. Johnſon, with great cool- 
neſs, and a gaiety of temper pecu- 
har, to himſelf, replied, That he 
was moſt perfectly perſuaded of Mr. 


regard for him, and ſhould 


* „ 
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entitled Pompey the Cn 


ever retain tie mqſt grateful ſenſe of there are ſome beauti 
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the civilities he had mm 
him; that he alſo maintain}, 
eſt reſpect for his lady; andy 
his duty, by every means in u 
20 contribute to the refinain Wl 
peace, of mind, which it q 
he ſiad been the innocent cui 
turbing; that he, therefore nit mear 
her the ſtrongeſt aſſurance: jul 
together wit 22 compliment) WE 
never æuould again troubl vl 
whilſt living, Gut; as a teluin_ 
of his fincere eſteem, ui 
pend on it that after his d 
Should conſider her as the N 
perſon to wwhem, on a vijithul 
world, he fhould think hinſ 
an obligation to pay his red 
meſlage being delivered 
lady, who we have beforedi 
was of an Hypochondrix! 
plexion, threw her intofill 
apprehenſions than befor; Wn 
fearing that he would be 
as. his word, intreated te 
man to go back to Mr. | 
and beg from her that lh 
continue where he was, o 8 
favour them with his cm 
often as poſſible, for that 
his wildneſs, ſhe had mud 
ſee him alive than dead 

Johnfon died a few jel 
leaving behind him 2 h 


only the two following ub 
to memory. Some chan 
the piece ſpeaking ofa Wl 
uſe of in the infernal rp 

« And all the little ſi 
Prop through the 

holes.“ 

As a writer he ſtand u 
predicament as in b 
character; his writing 9 
neſs in them, but at tel 


— nd | ; 
it is evidently the mad C * 
man of great abilitts. n 
Hurlothrumbo, more sf de, 


ER 
numberleſs abſurdities, 
d do honour even to our 
geniuſes. In proof of 
ſhall preſent my readers 
ew quotations from that 
which may prove by no 


ns of his manner of writ- 


orch preſerving ; and that 
WD itſelf being extremely 

and moreover, from the 
idea formed of it, hardly 
ed as worth looking into, 
ateſt part of them may 
be unacquainted with that 


e, the following ſentiments 
ed from it. | 

de is the ſerpent's egg, 
in the hearts of all, but 
ed by none but fools.“ 
pſcience is an intellectual 
that covers the heart, up- 
hich all the faculties ſport 
ror, like boys that dance 
the ice,” 


In the univerſe ; you give 
vou have away to the poor, 
you may enjoy it all your- 


jou'll not leave a farthing 
d you to fling away,” 

that lives in pleaſure runs 
ſcore, and he that is af- 
Lis paying debts.“ | 
Coquet is a whore in the 
a harlot for the devil.“ 
who ſhall deliver me 
the contagion of mortals ! 
y lambs, that innocent] 
all round me, of them will 
rn humility, and deſpiſe 
arrogance: my dog, that 
$ upon the plain, I will 
are him with yeu, and bluſh 
du. He loves me and is 
ant, a fervent friend, will 
ill death for his maſter, 
_ wp againſt him when he 


nentertaining, not only as 


t as they are in themſelves | 


Without regard to order, 


are the moſt covetous 


and when your time is to 
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© ſmites him; he is grateful, he 
« flatters not, and to your ſhame 
has more compaſſion ; for with 
his tongue he will heal the wound 
of the oppreſſed. Ve rationals, 
learn of brutes, they teach me to 


<6 abhor mankind.” 


Sementory's ſentiments of hap- 
pineſs in love are ingenious, ** Of 
„all happineſs (ſays ſhe) that is 
© the moſt ſweet, that is neareſt to 
us; riches lie in the purſe, love 
„in the heart; never marry. for 
«© honour or title; fame is 4 "he 
c at a diſtance ; the man I love is 
« near. What is fame? A word; 
that word is wind, the humming 
* of a bee; but when I fleep by 
the man | love, no wind can 
„come ts me.” é 

The ſcene between Urbandenny. 
and Puny the miſer contains the 
following very juſt remarks on 
avariceand upſtart gentility. The 
miſer is in alarm on a rebellion 
being raiſed in the city, and ex- 


claims to himſelf thus, Oh, 


* theſe rogues are coming, they'll 
rob me, take my plate, and break 
« my windows; O! ſweet hea- 
ven, forgive me all my ill-dreamt 
* viſionary lewdneſs. If they 
« come, J ſhall never carrie 
« Ketmp's eſtate, and buy a coat 
* of arms and a patent for my ſon. 


Enter Urbandenny. 


« Urban, So, old Gaddecar, 
„you're at prayers ; cry aloud, 
thy deity is deaf, with your 
* {quinting ſou] that kens both 
* earth. and heaven; fling your 
- bags Into. the elements, then 
* will you look ſtraight upright. 
% Regone, what haſt thou to do in 
* this world? what doſt thou 
« mean! 6 | 

« Puny, I mean to be the root 
* of a family. 

c“ Urban. H the root be avarice, 
© what will the body, branches, 

8 3 leaves, 
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leaves, and fruit he? twenty 


Nas 1 muſt paſs away be- 
00 


ore thy ſeed can be refined ſo 
far as to produce a gentleman, 

« Puny. Is not gold a gentle- 
* man, a perſon of quality ?— 
What makes a gentleman ? 

Urban. Education, honour and 
< generoſity; add to a fine gentle- 
man, love, reſolution, 4 E 
«i perſon of 


&« with a ſublime thirſt in the ſoul ; 
* a longing to reward merit; 
« feryent to ſerve the meaneſt, and 
4 punQual ta his word; his blood 
js double and treble refined; he's 
« full of heaven; a ſun-fire; a 
«It ght that quenches all the flame 
„ of nature. | | 

* Puny. Cannot a new-born 
. 13 have all theſe per- 
„„ 

* Urban. No, your upſtarts are 
<« huge and tall, converſe with a 
< prince of the air, and their 
4s noſtrils are full of the devil.“ 

Dologodelmo's curſe on Hurlo- 
thrumbo is perhaps equal to any 
thing of the kind in our own or any 
other language; It is as follows : 

« May heaven pour down upon 
F him the bitter bien , the honey 
* curſe, the gilded pill that ſatiſ- 
fies deſire and infeQs the mind; 
„give him riches, and make him 
* — them; then will he be ab- 
* horred of men, the ſpirits, the 


angels, and the gods; may a 


* proud ſign appear in his face, 
„that he may be a tavern for 
4 devils to riot and banquet in; let 


him pamper nature, feed high to 


*« deſtroy his taſte, ſo blind all the 
<* beauties of his mind; then will 
his hungry pleaſpre devour up 
all the eternal treaſure of his 
1 5 
I ſhall cloſe this ſet of quota» 
tions with part of a ſpeech of lord 
hich being the moſt ex- 


rm}: 


quality has all theſe, 
“ perfeQtions, and 1s ng. 
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trayagant character in A pb | 


piece, will ſnew how ny 
ginality and inventive nz 
this writer poſſeſſes ev, , 
wildeſt flights. It is par of, 
ſcription of the next world pil 
after he has given ſon: inn 
account of the ſtate 4 
there, he then proceed, 
* Queen Elizabeth i; n 
e ſelling of fry'd fritters ; M 
* and Alexander carry cui 
feed her fires ; the Gu 
* the Czar, the grim BA 
Emperor, the Grand Twi 
* Czfar, are ſcramblins ial 
* drops of the pan; and, ug 


© were wont, are {cuffiing H ec 
* fles, till it raiſes their ob 
* guithable rage to loge inf 

On tlre preſent occaſion, im 


the original compiler of th b!iil 
was miſtaken. The laſt ſe 

has quoted can boaſt d 
originality or invention, bi 
a copy from Epiſtemon'; pf, 


Hell and the Elyſian Fiells, Co: 
various occupations of many ui 0 
ſonages there, in the ſecm o re 
and thirtieth chapter of m 
Hiſtory of Fantagruel. ab 

Jones, Hewsxy. Ti e diff 
was a native of Ireland, bm 
at Drogheda, in the ad ev 
Meath in that kingdom. K nnte 


bred a bricklayer, but, o b. 
natural inclination for e 
he purſued his devotions WP the! 
even during the labour "np 

mere mechanical avocath 
compoſing a line of brit | 
line of verſe alternately, "P"* ©" 
and poems roſe in grove 
ther; but which of his lab 4 df his 
be moſt durable, time ai 

determine. His turn, ® d ſeem 
generally the caſe with n= 
or bards of _ w 

anegyrick. This pro 

er and, in theft 
when the carl of Chelty® 


"hg aprici 
* eaſily | 
8 : Was 4 
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Ireland as lord lieutenant, 
es vas recommended to the 
| of that nobleman, who was 
re remarkable for his own 

talents and brilſiancy of 
ban for his zealous and ge- 
ne iT patronage of genius in what- 
of (RS {on or of whatever rank 
„ort chance to meet with it. 
n eelency, delighted with the 
r of this mechanic Muſe, 
char y favoured kim with his own 
cat (Sand generous munificence, 
ae thought proper to tranſ- 
Tut his opening flower into a 
n2 r and more thriving climate. 


id, ought him with him to Eng- 


in; (on commended him to many 
cir nn 0 bility there, and not only 
0 influence and intereſt pro- 
n, im 2 large ſubſcription for 
{ thi bliſhing a collection of his 
{: e but it is ſaid even took on 
{: o WT the alteration and correc- 
wr Bt tragedy and alſo the 
f prevailing on the mana- 
!; NS Covent-Garden theatre to 
1 0: 0n the ſtage. This noble- 
xcond| ſo recommended him in the 
of lt manner to the late Mr. 
Cibber, whoſe friendly and 
We diſpoſition induced him to 
Wim a thouſand acts of friend- 
q even made ſtrong efforts 
| Intereſt at court to have 
to him the ſucceſſion of the 
fter his death. 
d theſe favourable proſpects 
t have been expected that 
dnes would have paſſed 
life with ſo much decency 
ve enſured his own happi- 
d Gone credit to the par- 
ff his friends; but this was 
caſe. His temper,” ſays 
dſeems to have known him, 
a conſequence of the do- 
n of his paſſions, uncertain, 
rico ; eaſily engaged, 
_:ily diſguſted ary . > ob 
as. a virtue which could 


. 


10 
e never be taken into his catalogue, 
he appeared to think himſelf born 
rather to be ſupported by others, 
than under a duty to — to 
*« himſelf the profits which his 
* writings and the munificence of 
his patrons from time to time 
„ afforded.” | 

After experiencing many reverſes 
of fortune, which an over-bearing 
ſpirit and an imprudence in — 
to pecuniary concerns conſequent- 
ly drew on him, he died in great 
want, in April 1770, in a garret 
belonging to the maſter of the 

Bedford Coffee-houſe, by whoſe 

charity he had been ſome time ſup- 
ported, leaving an example to 
thoſe of ſuperior capacities and at- 
tainments, who, deſpiſing the com- 


mon maxims of life, often ſeel the 
want of not purſuing them when 


it is too late. 

The appearance of Mr. Jones's 
Play is ſo recent, that, excepting 
for the ſake of more diſtant readers, 


it would ſcarcely be neceſſary to 


mention that the title of it is, 
The Earl of Eſſex. T. 8vo. 1753. 


My opinion of Mr. Jones's merit 


as a dramatic writer may be ſeen 
in my account of this play in the 
other part of the preſent. work. 
His poetical worth in his other 
writings was certainly not in itſelf 
contemptible, yet was far from 
being of the firſt-rate kind. In 
ſhort, it was pretty nearly on a par 
with that of another ruſtic- bred 
bard of this century, whom the 
royal favour having given a ſane- 
tion to, it became a faſhion to ad- 
mire his | writings, thongh the 
greateſt value that either that gen- 


tleman's Poems or thoſe of our 
author . to call them into 


notice above hundreds of the hum- 
bler inhabitants of Parnaſſus, was 
their being produced ” geniuſes 
entirely uncultivated ; ſo that the 
wonder was not how men of a poe- 
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tical turn ſhould produce ſuch 
verſes as theirs, but how any verſes 
at all ſhould be the produce of a 
thatcher or bricklayer. : 
He alſggeft a tragedy unfiniſh- 
ed, called, 
The Cave of Idra, 


which falling into the hands of 


Dr. Hiffernan, he enlarged it to 
five Acts, and brought it out un- 
der the title of, : 

The Heroine of the Caue. 
' Jones, Joun. Of this author 
I find no farther mention than that 
he lived in the reign of Charles I. 
and wrote one very indifferent 
play, entitled, 

. Adraſta, T. C. 4to. 1635. 

Jonson, Ben. One of the moſt 
conſiderable dramatic poets of the 
Jaſt age, whether we conſider the 
number or the merit of his pro- 
ductions. He was born at Weſt- 
minſter in June 1574, and was 
educated at thepublic {chool there, 
under the great Camden, He was 


| deſcended from a Scots family; 


— 


and his father, who loſt his eſtate 
under queen Mary, dying before 
Hur poet was born, and his mother 


| . bricklayer for her ſe- 


cond hufband, Ben was taken from 
ſchool to work at his father-in- 
Iaw's trade. Not being captiva- 
ted with this employment, he went 
into the Low Countries, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in a military 


Capacity. | 
On his return to England he 


entered himſelf at St. John's col- 
Jege Cambridge, but how long he 
continued there we are not in- 


formed. On his quitting the uni- 


verſity he applied to the ftage ſor 


4 maintenance, and became a 


member of an obſcure company, 
which performed at the Curtain 
in Shoreditch. At the ſame time, 


he turned his —— — to compo- 
ſition, but is genera 


have been unſucceſsful in his firſt 


ly ſuppoſed to 


- 


12 J 


10 


attempts. His perfornu 
actor met with little MR 
plauſe, and to complex i, AM 
he had the misfortune in 
to kill his opponent, for vl 
was committed to prin, Wl 
how long he remained lil 
by what methods he il 
liberty, we have no 2c 
was, however, while in ci 
this offence that he wx iu 
convert to the church of li 
whoſe communion he feu 
fifted for twelve year. 
It is ſuppoſed, that aba 
time he became acquaine 
Shakſp-are, who according 
dition aſſiſted him in ſom Which 
dramatic attempts, and «lit 
ably promoted his interet 
he could not by means of Ws, 2: 
cure himſelf from the vin 
our author's pen, For my 
from this period, Ben rl 
ſome piece annually, for 1iiW@ccor: 
= with applauſe, and clu__ 
is reputation with tle 
as one of the ſupports of {i 
liſh ſtage. 
In 1613, he was in Frag 
the occaſion of his going, 
ſtay he made, are alike uw 
In 1619, he went to O 
ſided ſome time at Chill 
College, and in July 161 
created M. A. in a full! 
convocation, On the 0 
Samuel Daniel in 0005 
ſame year, he ſucceeded 
cant laurel, the ſalary dl 
was then one hundred m 
annum, but on our au 


. Janus 
. FE, of 
3% 
to. 
Dari 
EN un, 


plication in 1630, T ne,” 1 
mented to the annual de. 
hundred pounds and 1 . Que 
Spaniſh wine. _ 5 


* Hi 
1 Ypone ; 


ny he Ou 
= 


As we do not find Jou 
nomical virtues any wi" 4 
ed, it is the leſs to ben 
at, that quickly after well 
he was very poor and 


ES, obſcure alley; on which 
SS it was, chat Charles, be- 
aned on in his favour, 
r guineas z which Ben 
. ſaid, 
6 De ten 
cor, and live in an alley, 
a tell him that his ſoul lives 
alley.“ | 

Wt ice, however, to the me- 
charles, it ſhould be ob- 
at this ſtory was proba- 
ed from the cynicalneſs of 
Son's temper, rather than 
y real fact, as it is certain 
e king once heſtowed a 
of one hundred pounds on 
hich is acknowledged in an 
—_ written on the occaſion. 
ied in Anguſt, 16357, aged 
, and — Welt 
Abbey. 

ramatic compoſitions are 
veerous, and are here fet 
cording to the times in 
they were originally per- 


ry nan in his humour. C. 
to.” 

_ nan out of his humour. 
99. 4to. | 
%s Rewels; or, The 
/e. C. S. 1600. 4to. 
; . elaſter; or, His Arraign- 
(. S. 1601. 4to. 
anus, Vis Fall. T. 1602. 


6. rt of King Fames's Enter- 
= ': paſſing to his Coronation. 
to, | 


WE rkiculor Entertainment of N. D. 
27. Mercury vindieated from the 
Alcnemiſts at Court. | 


en and Prince at Alt 

_ ne, 1603. 4to. 577 
ate Entertainment of the 
Len on May-Day in the 
„ Sr William. Cornwallis's 
= Hoare. 1604. 
ue; or, The Fox. C. 


; | . Queen's Maſque of Black- 


Tr 89] 


his majeſty has 
uineas becauſe I 1 


JO 


11. The Entertainment of the tau 
Kings of Great Britain and Denmark, 
at T heobald's, Fuly 24. 1606. 

12. Hymenæi; or, The Solemni- 
ties of Maſque and Barriers at Court, 
on the Marriage of the Earl of Ffſex, 
and Lady Frances, ſecond daughter 
to the Earl of Suffolk. 1606. to. 

13. An Entertainment of King 
James and Queen Anne, at Theobald's 
22d of May 1607. 

14. Tia Majque of Beauty pre- 
ſented at Whitehall, Twelfth-night. 
1608. 0 

15. A Maſque with nuptial Songs 
at Lord Viſcount Haddington's Mar- 
riage at Court, on Shreve Tueſday at 


night. 1608. 


16. The Maſque of Dueens, cele- 
brated at Whitehall, Feb. 2, 1609. 
17. Epicæne; or, The Silent Mo- 
man. . C. 1609. gto. 
18. The Caſe is altered C. 1609. 
fo. 
This had been acted before 


in 1599. | 


19. The Speeches on Prince Henry's 


Barriers. N. D. 

20. Oberon the Fairy Prince. M. 
N. D, 

21, The Alchymift, C. 1610. 


4to. 


22. Lowe freed from Ignorance and 
Folly. M. N. 


23. Love reſtor d. M. N. D. 

24. A Challenge at Tilt at a Mar- 
riage. M. N. D. „ 

25. Catiline, his Conſpiracy. T. 
1611. to. | 
26. The Iriſh Maſque at Court. 


M. N. D. 
28. Bartholomenw Fair. C. 1614. 
_ The Golden Age reſtored. M. 
tet þ a 
x; = Chriſtmas, his Maſque, 1616. 

31. The Devil is an Aſs. C. 
1616. | 

32. 4 Maſque at Lord Hay's, for 
the Entertainment of Mqnſieur Le 


— 


> hn eto es. 


- 
— 


— T — — 
0 — — _ 
a 
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Zaren de Tour, Ambaſſadw Extra- 
ordinary from the French King, Feb. 


22, 1617. 
33. The Viſion of Delight, M. 


1617. 


34. Pleaſure reconciled to Virtue. 
M. 1619. | 
35. For the Honour of Wales. 
M. N. D. | 
6. News from the new World 
diſcovered in the Moon. M. 1620. 
37. The Metamorphoſed Giphes, 
1 
38. The Maſque of Augurs, with 
ehe ſeveral Anti-maſques preſented on 
Twwelfth-Night, 1622. 
Time windicated to himſelf 


N and 4 fis Honours; MM. preſented 


Tawelfth-Night. 1623. 
40. Neptune's Triumph for the 
Return of Albion. M. preſented 


_ Twelfth-Night. 1624. 


41. Pan's Anniverſary ; or, The 
Shepherd's Holyduy. M. 1625, 

42. The Staple of News. C. 1625. 

43. The Maſque of Owls at Kenel- 
zvorth. 1626. = . 

44. The Fortunate Iſles and their 
Union, M. 1626. 

45. New Inn; or, The Light 
Heart. C. 1629. Printed 8vo. 
1631. | 
| 4 Leve's Triumph through Cal. 
Jipolis. M. 1630. ; 

47. Chloridia. Rites to Chloris 
and her Nymphs. M. 1630. 

48. The King's Entertainment at 
Welbeck, in Notting hamfhire, at his 
going to Scotland. 1633. . 
. 49, Lave's Welcome. T he King and 
Queens Entertainment at Bolſover, 
at the Earl of Newcaſlle's, the 30th 
of Fuly 1634. 

go. Magnetick Lady; or, Hu- 
avnrs reconciled. C. 

51. A Tale of a Tub. C. 

52. The Sad Shepherd ; or, A 


Tule of Robin Hood, Unfiniſhed: 


523. Mortimer's. Tall. 


T. Un- 
anihed, | 


1 1 


Me ſſalina. He flouriſhed! 


Areet Compter. C. 4'0- 100 


1657. 


in Oxfordſhire, in the 


10 
The laſt four were π⁵⏑Ʒmub 
the folio edition of u 
Works, 1640. when 
Ben Jonſon publiſh; ä 
his Works in folio 1614, WM 
Another edition of gt 
in folio 1692. ond 
An edition of 6 vom 
1716. f his 
An edition by Mr.) 1 
7 volumes, 8 vo. 1756. 
The ſame gentleman i 
paring a new edition ſor ti 
Beſides the pieces wii 
tioned, Ben Jonſon jou 
Chapman and Marſton in 
Eaftwward Hoe. C. 160, 
and with Fletcher and hit 
in 
The MWidav. C. 1661 
Jo RDpANTuOMIAS. N 
former belonging to the «lll 
at the Red Bull, and «vn 
part of Lepidia in the u 


reign of Charles the Fi 
was one of the few plan 
poets who lived to ſee til 
ration of Charles the Sect 
the death of John Tala 
ſucceeded him as city pt 
regularly compoſed. the j 
from the year 1671 to 10% 
it may be preſumed he di 
was ſucceeded by Taub 
left four plays, viz. _ 
1. The Walks of in 
Hog ſdon, avith the Hum fi 


2. Fancy's Feſtivals. J 


3] Money is an Aſs. ( 
1668. | 1 
4. Love hath found ol 


This laſt was an 
M 8 S. deſtroyed by W 
burton's ſervant. " 

Joyner, WILLIAM 


10 


ryarles I's reign, and was 


e obtained a fellowſhip, 
rept till he changed his 
on which be made a vo- 
1 eſignation of it, and being 
retirement, took great de- 

WS the favour and good will 
ES: vate friends, which a na- 
reetneſs of diſpoſition that 
fled, and an inoffenfive 
> in his behaviour, ob- 


rr him in a very perfect 


nor did he think proper 
ere either in the public 
nin erſies of religion or the aſ- 
10% date, till, on the new mo- 
do the uni verſity under the 
4 Commiſſioners in —_ 
7 is reign, he was reinſtate 
„ Primer rank in the college, 
m_ owever he did not very 
nd all oy, for ſhortly after, viz. 


he tra 
riſheds 
he Fit 

playen 
ſee tht! 
| Second 
Taha 
ty pot, 
the pf 
0 16% 
he dil 
Aubin, 


* 


k F. 


: F. Theſe two letters Lang- 
Wine interprets to mean 
| Kirkman, and ſtand af- 
the dedication of a piece 
atic ſatire, entitled, 
Preſbyterian Laſh. T. C. 
an was a very great puh- 
dramatic works ſoon after 
oration, Whether there- 
was the author or only the 
df this piece, is not ex- 
apparent, even allowing 
ngbaine's explication of 
als, which moreover Cox- 


SI Ea es oe ds ; 2 
« 8 > 7 N * — 7 + 2 2% 4 
* 


Tiling 
moursl 
0. 16! 


als. 
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at Magdalen college, 


evolution, the college was 


10 


reſtored to its former ſettlements, 
and he and the reſt of the fellows 
removed. On which occaſion he 
again betook himſelf to ſolitude, 
in an obſcure village in Bucking- 


hamſhire, where he lived for many | 


years in the moſt retired manner, 
not dying till the 14th of Septem- 
ber 1706. When he firſt with- 
drew Low Oxford, he wrote one 
dramatic piece, entitled, | 
The Roman Empreſs. T. 4to. 
1671. | | 
Langbaine informs us that the 
ancient name belonging to Mr. 


Joyner's family had been Lyde, 


and takes notice of a little book 


written by this gentleman, enti- 
tled, Obſervations on the Life of 
Cardinal Reginaldus Polus, in the 


title page of which the author diſ- 


Si himſelf under the initials 
3. L. which he interprets to ſtand 
for Gulielmus Lyde, * f 


K F 


eter's MS. has given us to he 
K. E. 


This Kirkman, in whoſe name 
by the way LG makes 


ſome degree of confuſion, callin 
him at one time Francis, and at 
others John Kirkman, was the puh- 
liſher of a collection of dramatic 
pieces, under the title of 

The Wits ; or Sport upon Sport, 


conſiſting of the following Farces 


or Drolls, intended for fairs. 
1. Bouncing Knight. 
2. Bubble, : 
„ 3. Cubnien 


— . . 
. ee EEE 
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K E. 


; 3- Clubmen, 
4. Empirick. 
5. Equal Match. 
6. Falſe Heir. 
7. Forc'd Valour. 
8. French Dancing Maſter. 
9. Grave makers. . 
10. Fenkins's Love Courſe, 
11. Inviſible Smirk. 
12. Lame Commonwealth. 
13. Landludy. 
14. Mock Teflator, 
15. Prince in Canceit. 
16. Simpleton. 
17. Stallion. 
18. Surprixe. 
19. Tefly Lover. 
20. Three merry Boys. 
As alſo a ſecond part of this col- 
lection, for which ſee Cox, Ro- 
BERT. 5 
KrarE, Grone, Eſq; A gen- 
tleman of fortune, who has obli- 
ged the world with ſeveral poems 
of diſtinguiſned elegance and re- 
putation. His claim to a place in 
- this work is derived from a dra- 
matic piece, entitled, 
The Monument in Arcadia, D. P. 
to, 1773. 
F fg Joux. This author 
lately was on the Iriſh ſtage, butin 
that profeſſion has not exhibited 
any marks of genius or abilities. 
Asa writer, however, he has been 
more ſucceſsful, having produced 
two pieces, which poſſeſs confi- 
derable comic merit. They are 
called. | * 
1. Tony "Lumpkin in Town; or, 


' The Diletanti. F. 1778. Printed 
1VO. 5 780. BY 
2. The Son-in-Law. F. 1779. 
88 Wee, 


Kerry, Joun. This gentle- 
man was a'member of the hon- 
ourable ſociety of the Middle 
Temple. He was concerned with 
others in writing a daily peri- 
odical paper, called the Univer/al 
Spedlator, and in ſome other lite- 


| Oracle of Gin. 


tice to a ſtay-maker, adi 


K E 


rary undertakings; ad 
of five dramatie piece; (WM 
of which are as follow. 
8. The Married Philip | 
8vo. 1732. | I 
2. Timon in Love; or, f | 
nocent Theft. C. 8vo. 175 YE 
3. The Fall of Bu; 9 
T. 120, [if 
4. The Lewee. F. 8vo, yy PE 
Chetwood mentions hin zi 
author of a piece, called, | 
5. Pill and Drop. kl 
tainment which ſeems ny 
been printed. 
KELLY, Huck. Wut 


of Ireland, born on the ul 0 


Killarney Lake, in the yea 
His father, a gentlenand 
family, having reduced hi 
by a ſeries of unforeſeen i 
tunes, was obliged to rel p 
Dublin, that he might all f pul 
to ſupport himfe}f by his ml) inf 
induſtry. A tolerable chi ts on 
cation was all he could git 
his fon, who was hound are 
Abou 
pted 
ls R 

gs ont 
Watre i 
Wi 
ence 
ons 
ſor ſ⸗ 
Wn this 
be no 
| the n 
of . 
Drur 
with : 

is tin 

dr the | 
until 

. As 
he | 

s to ſoi 
lamily, 
ng, ar 


the whole of his time wil 
gence and fidelity, At the 
ration of his indentures, It 
for London in order to pri 
livelihood by his bufinek 
happened in the year 1 
he encountered all the dw 
a perſon poor and without 
could be ſubject to on by 
rival in town. Tt was, l 
his good fortune to introdu 
ſelf into the ſociety of! 
reputable tradeſmen, wiol 
meet at a public houſe il“ 
ſtreet, Covent-Garden, W 
in a ſhort time became 
with an attorney, vv 
pleaſed with his com 
converſation, invited Ml 
| houſe, and employed hw | 
ing and tranſcribing, 1 
tion which he proſecute ] 
much aſſiduity, that he 


X 

tea about three guineas 
a income which com- 

his former gains might 


mis drudgery, he ſoon 
er d 1762, commenced an- 
WS was intruſted with the 
ent of ſeveral periodical 
tons, in which he wrote 


0 — riginal eſſays and pieces 


n þ, which extended his re- 
| and procured the means 
ence for himſelf, his wiſe, 
be was then lately mar- 
Wd growing family, for 
e ever ſhewed a laudable 
Wous attention. For ſeve- 
ca after this period, he con- 
riting upon a variety of 
as the accidents of the 
anced to call for the aſ- 
ff his pen; and as during 
od politicks were the chief 
f public attention, he em- 


we himſelf in compoſing many 


Wb agitated, the greater part 
_ rc now buried in obli- 
about the year 1767, he 
ted by the ſucceſs of Mr. 

lbs 9 to write ſome 

ps on the performers of ei- 
re in two Pamphlets, in- 
„%., both of which gave 
ence to ſome of the prin- 
rſons at each houſe. The 
for ſatire, which he diſ- 
In this work, recommended 
he notice of Mr. Garrick, 
the next year, cauſed his 
y of Falſe Delicacy to be 
DrurysLane. It was re- 
with great applauſe, and 
is time, he continued to 
r the ſtage with profit and 
until the laſt period of 
„As his reputation in- 
he began to turn his 
o ſome mode of ſupport- 
TP ="ly, leſs precarious than 
ing, and for that purpoſe 


1 affluent. Tired, how- 


ts on the important queſti- 
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entered himſelf a member of the 
Middle Temple. After the regu- 
lar ſteps had been taken, he was 
called to the bar in the year 1774, 
and his proficiency in the ſtudy 
of the law afforded very promiſing 
hopes that he might make a diſ- 
— figure in that profeſ- 

on. ä 

His fedentary courſe of life had, 
however, by this time, injured his 
health, and ſubjected him to much 


atffiction. Early in the year 1777, 


an abſceſs formed in his fide, 
which, after a few days illneſs, 
put a period to his life on the 
third day of February, at his houſe 
in Gough Square, in the thirty- 
eighth year of his age. ; 


Very ſoon after his death, one 


of his own comedies, A Word to 
the Wiſe, (which had been acted 
but once, being driven from the 


ſtage by a mob, becauſe our au- 


thor ſometimes wrote in defence 
of government) was performed for 
the benefit of his diſtreſſed wife 
and his infant family. On this 
occaſion, Dr. Samuel Johnſon, 
whoſe charity 1s wont to affume a 
variety of ſhapes, produced a new 
prologue. It is almoſt needleſs to 
add, that his lines were heard with 
the moſt reſpeRful attention, and 
difmifſed with the loudeſtapplauſe. 

The writer of Mr. Kelly's life. 


prefixed to the quarto edition of 


his works 1778, has given the 
following deſcription and character 
of him: His ſtature was below 
„ the middle ſize. His complex- 
« jon was fair, and his conſtitution 
rather inclined to corpulency z 
“but he was remarkably cheerful, 
and a moſt pleafing and faces 
4 tious companion. Though very 
fond of talking where he found 
„his converſation agreeable, he 
as ſo well bred, as to liſten to 
„ others with the moſt becoming 
** attention. As à huſband and 2 

father 


N = 
ö — 7 art LACIE a Fa EE —= 


e in other little 


1774. $v0. 
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« father his conduct was ſingu- 
* larly exemplary; nor can we 
give a more lively proof of his 
* domeſtic happineſs than in a 
copy of verſes written in the 
year 1762, in which as well as 
ems he cele- 
* brates his wife under the name 
* of Mira. | 

„Nor were his attention and 
*© benevolence confined to his own 
family, for his hand was ever 
< ready to relieve the diſtreſſes of 
* the unfortunate ; and ſuch was 
the well-known humanity of his 
nature, that even whilſt he was 
*<© himſelf ſtrugglingunderditfhcn]- 
<< ties, it is almoſt incredible how 
many applications were ſuccefſ- 
fully made to him from the 
poor and needy. He had ſo 
a ag a portion of genuine good- 
nature, that he was never known 


* to give the leaſt ofence, nor 


<< could he be but with extreme 
difficulty provoked with the im- 
* pertinence of others; being al- 


© ways diſpoſed to treat every 


* body with the utmoſt candour 
* and affability. | 
As a writer, his genius muſt 


*© be allowed to have been un- 


common, when it is conſidered 
* under what preſſures of fortune 
** moſt of his performances were 


< written, and with what rapi- 


% dity they were uſhered into the 
* world ; ſome of which, could he 
© have afforded leiſure to poliſh 
them, would have juſtly ranked 
* among the beſt productions of 
te this age, fo fertile in works of 
* taſte and erudition.” 
He was the author of the fol- 
lowing plays: 355 
1. Falſe Delicacy. C. 1768. 8vo. 
2. A Mord to the Wiſe. C. 1770. 
8 So. : 
3. Clementina. T. 1771. Bvo. 
4. The School for Wives. C. 
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ed, 8vo. 1766. 


mas Gambol; F. 1778. 
LOT 1 Kun 
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. The Man of Reaſ, (nu 
enter f Reajm, ( the 50 
Hie is faid to hae wilt 
tranflator of the following | Chart 

L" Amour a la Mod; ol 
la Mode. F. 1760. 8 Wn 

Kenxickx, Wii, 
author, with conſſdened 
was neither happy nor ful 
Few perſons wereeverl:, 
ed by the world. Still en 
created ſo many enemies, oi 
ped into the grave ſ61itte 
ted by their contemporanshi 
was the ſon of a citizen (i 
don, and was brought y 
mechanical buſineſs, a i WARE 
having been often very ill 
reproached by his adrerm 
having ſerved an apprent«i 
a braſs-rule-maker. Wh 
his original deſtination, l 
early to have abandoned i, 
have devoted his talent i 
cultivation of letters, yu 
ſupported himfelf during 
of a life which might be! 
have paſſed in a ſtate of 
as he was ſeldom without ul 
to attack or to defend nn 
from. He died the 90 
1777, having written theft 
dramatic pieces, viz. _ 

i. Fun, Parodi-trigt 
Satire, 8vO. 1752. 

2. Falftaff's Wedding ( 
1766. | 
3. Falflaff's Wedding 0 


4. The Widewd Wikt 
1768. e 
5. The Dueliſt. C. bf 

6. The Ladyfpf the Mait 

vo. 1778. 


7. The Spendthrift ; " | : 


KI 


XE W, Dr. HENRY. Was 
1 . a at ſon of Sir 
inge, and was born 

SE oth, in Middleſex, on 

ot Feb. 1612. He was 
onder Mr. Thomas Far- 
ame a commoner of Chriſt 
in 1628, and ſoon after 
land when batchelor of 

of the quadrageſimal col- 
In July 1638, he was 

SM. A. being then about to 

ad entering afterwards into 

ea function became chap- 
EE the king's army. On the 
o. 1642, he took the 
ee b. D. and immediately 
1:1 Pointed chaplain to the 
en York, an promoted to 
bn 1 cr. He ſuffered in com- 
ery lh "- mn thoſe who adhered to 
cr WS! cauſe during the inter- 
but on the Reſtoration 
We almoner to the duke of 
perintendant to the affairs 
hapel, rector of Wheat- 
in Hertfordſhire, and 


he year of his death J 


, on which account we 
mitted him to a place, 
Wot to have been aQed till 
ee after the occaſion was 
_ which it was originally 
=, viz. the celebration of 
ts of lord Charles Her- 
h the lady Mary Villiers, 
h time the author was 
than ſeventeen years of 
bis circumſtance we gather 
anecdote concerning it, 
Langbaine, that reflects 
on the author. For he 
that on its firſt repreſent- 
Black-Friars, certain cri- 
lled at the character of 
in it, objecting that it 
rous and apo fille, for a 


Tt an 7 


th ſtall in the church of 


Wt year maſter of the Savoy, 
be remained in the year 


Wt been able to aſcertain. 
a wrote an elegy. 


E11 


perſon of only ſeventeen years old, 
as that character is ſuppoſed to be, 


to conceive and utter ſich ſen- 


timents as he is made to ſpeak, 


and which would better ſuit the 
lips of one of thirty years of age; 


to which objection the learned and 
ingenious lord Falkland made this 
very judicious reply, in vindication 


of the author, viz. that it was nei- 


ther monſtrous aur impoſſible for 
one of ſeventeen years to ſpeak at ſuck 
a rate; auhen he that made him ſpeak 
in that manner, and wrote the tvhole 
play, wwas himſelf no older. The ti- 
tle of the piece, which has; alſo 
been highly commended by Ben 
Jonſon, 1s pes 

The Conſpiracy. F. to. 1638. 

Mr. Killigrew was in Italy, moft 
probably upon his travels, at the 


time that this play was firſt pub- 
iſhed, by which means it came 


out very imperfect and incorrect. 
But after his return, it is probable 


he might himſelf make ſome alter- 
ations in it, and it was republiſh- 
ed, with the altered title of, 


Pallantus and Eudora. fo. 165 3. 

Dr. Killigrew was father of Mrs. 
Anne Killigrew, celebrated for her 
poetry and painting, on whom 


KILLICGREW, Thomas. Was 
brother of the former, and was 
born at Hanworth in the month of 
February, 1611. He ſeems to 
have been early intended for the 
court; and to qualify him for 


riſing there, every circumſtance of 
his education appears to have been 
adapted. In the year 1635, while 
upon his travels, he chanced to be 
at Loudon, and an eye-witneſs to 


the celebrated impoſture of exor- 
ciſmg the devil out of ſeveral 


nuns belonging to a cenvent in 


that town. Of this tranſaQion he 
wrote a very minute and accurate 
account ſtill in MS. in the Pepy 
ſian library at Magdalen College, 

E bridge, 


— 


KI 
Cambridge. He was appointed 
e of honour to king Charles I. 


Pa 
and faithſully adhered to his cauſe 
until the death of that unfortunate 


monarch ; after Which he attend- 


ed his Ton in bis exile; to whom 
he was highly acceptable on ac- 
count of his ſocial and convivial 
qualifications. He married Mrs. 
Cecilia Crofts, one of the maids of 
honour to queen Henrietta. With 
this lady he had a diſpute on 
the ſubject of jealouſy, at which 
Thomas Carew was preſent, and 
wrote a Poem, introduced into the 
maſque of Cælum Britannicum, and 
afterwards a copy of verſes on 
their nuptials printed in his works. 
Im the year 1651, he was ſent 
to Venice as refident at that ſtate, 
although, . ſays lord Clarendon, 
the king was much diſſuaded 
« from it, but afterwards his ma- 
« jeſty was prevailed upon, on] 
* . * (Killegrew) that 
< In that capacity he might bor- 


«© row money of Englith merchants 


for his own fubſiſtence, which he 
did, and nothing tothe honour of 
<< his maſter ; but was at laſt com- 
*« pelled to leave the republic for 
« his vicious behaviour; of which 
« the Venetian ambaſſador com- 
« plained to the. king when he 
„came afterwards to Paris.” 
After the Reſtoration he was ap- 
Pointed groom of the bed-chamber, 


and continued in high favour with 


the king, and bad frequently ac- 
ceſs to him when he was denied to 
the firſt peers in the realm; and 
being a man of great wit and live- 
lineſs of parts, and having from 
his long intimacy with that mo- 
narch, and being much about his 


perſonduring his troubles, acquired 


a freedom and familiarity with 
him, which even — of ma- 
jeſty afterwards could not check 
in him, he ſometimes, by way of 


jeſt, which king Charles was ever 
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him, which, if true, i; , ll 


Tonietimes proceed in hish 1 


ſion for women had g 


King Charles's fondneß 


quenee from his majci\ oer 


Ki 
fond of, if genuine, e 
himſelf was the obje& of 1, 
would adventure bold iy, 
{carcely any one beg MA! 
have dared even to h 
ſtory in particular i; 1, 


proof of the'great length a 1 
of this kind, which i » oi 
When the king's unbou 


treſs ſuch an aſcendency ai 
that, like the - effeminat nn 
monarch, he was muck wlll 
have handled a diſtaffthn Wn 
a ſceptre, and for the on 
of his concubines utterly wil 
ed the moſt - important nn. 
ſtate, Mr. Killigrew wa Wn 
his majeſty a viſit in kl 
apartments, habited lie 
who was bent on a Jog 
The king, ſurprized at 
of his appearance, inns . 
aſked him what was the ul 
of it, and whither he ws rnn_ 
To hell, bluntly replied this 
Prithee, faid the king wo 
your errand be to that u 
fetch back Oliver Cu 
he), that he may take ſon: u 
affairs of England, for ii en 
tales none at all. J 

One more ſtory is relutdl 


which is not barren 


ſure, to which he alu 
made buſineſs give va), the 
quently to delay affairs i 


pointing the council 0 
fence when met for the d 1 4 
buſineſs, which negletf a 
diſguſt and offence io m hum 


-who were treated wi 
ing diſreſpect. On o eme 
oecaſions the duke 0 


who was naturally , we im, 
turbulent, quitted 
chamber in @ violent 1 


KI 


\ Mr. Killigrew preſently 
BE orefſed kimfelf on the oc- 
in very diſreſpectful LETS 
ee). Eilligrew begged 
5 # 1 Y Ace to moderate his paſſion, 
ehe bin a wager of 
dred pounds that he himſelf 
prevail on his majeſty to 
to council in half an hour. 
luke, ſurprized at the bold- 
his aſſertion, and warmed 
ſentment againſt the king, 
ed the wager; on which 
ew immediately went to the 
nd, without ceremony, told 
eat had happened; adding 
cane ords, „I know that your 
Fug ſty hates Lauderdale,though 
m WT cccſlity of your affairs com- 
ven SS you to carry an outward 
0 lb} WE: .nce of civility ; now, if 
liketh Wc huſe to be rid of a man 
Wy, re diſagreeable to you 
by ee only go this once to 
mn til; for J know his covet- 
1 liſpoſition ſo perfectly, that 
Wah ell perſuaded, rather than 
1ed the this hundred pounds, he 
d hang himſelf out of the 
and never plague you 
_ 1 hc king was ſo pleaſed 
archneſs of this obſerva- 
at he immediately replied, 
_ !/i2rew, I poſitiwely will 
et his word accordingly. 
i grew died at White- 
705 of March, 1682. 
g his reſidence abroad, he 
the greateſt part of his 
ours to the ſtudy and prac- 
poetry, and particularly 
writings, ſeveral of his 
eng compoſed in that 
time. To this Sir John 
humorouſly alludes, and 
vs a character of our au- 
remely conſiſtent with the 
nces we have been re- 
aum, in his copy of verſes 


* illigrew's return from 
Aa Vel Venice: | 
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„ 
Our Refident Tom 


From Venice is come, 


And has left all the Stateſman behind 


ms 
Talks at the ſame pitch, 
Is as wiſe, is as rich, 


Andjuftwhereyouleft him, you find him. 


| ST 
But who ſays he's not 
A Man of much Plot, 


May repent of this falſe Accuſation : 


Having plotted and penn'd 
Six Plays to attend 
On the Farce his of Negotiation. 


However, though Sir John Den- 
ham here hints at only fix, Mr. 
Killigrew wrote ſeven Plays while 
abroad, and two after he came 
home ; the names of them all are 
as follow : ; 

1 Priſoners. T., C. 

Claracilla. F. C. 
S "F< 0 | 
Parfon's Wedding, C. D. C. 
Pilgrim. T. 
. and 7, Cicilia and Clorinda, 
two parts, T. C. 

8. and 9. Thomaſso. two parts. C. 

10. and 11. Bellamira, her Dream, 
two parts. T. C. 

The firſt two of theſe were print- 
ed in 12mo. 1641 ; and all of them 
in folto, 1664. 

KILLIGREwW, Sir WILLIAM, 
Knt. This gentleman was elder 
brother to the two former. He 
was born in May 1605, at the 
manor of Hanworth, near Hamp- 
ton Court, and was entered a gen- 
tleman commoner in St. John's 
College Oxford, in the Midfummer 
Term of the year 1622. Here he 
continued for about three years, 
at the expiration of which he ſet 
out on his travels, and made the 
tour of Europe. What time he 
{pent abroad does not exactly ap- 
pear ; but we find him, after his 
return, appointed governor of Pen- 

T dennis 


On e 
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dennis Caſtle and Falmouth Haven, 
both in the county of Cornwall, 
and alſo put in the command of 
the militia of the weſtern part of 
that county. | 

His next promotion brought him 
to court, as an immediate atten- 
dant 'on the king's own perſon, 
being made one of the gentlemen 


uſhers of the privy chamber, which 


poſt he kept till the breaking-out 
of the civil wars, when he had the 


command of the two great troops 


of thoſe that guarded the king's 
perſon during the whole courſe of 
the war between the king and par- 
Tiament, beſtowed on him. He was 
in attendance on the king at the 
time that the court reſided at Ox- 
ford in the year i642, at which 
time he alſo was admitted to the 
degree of doctor of civil law. But, 


when the king's affairs had fallen 


into ſuch a ſituation as to be ap- 
parently paſt recovery, he thought 
it the moſt prudent ſtep, though 
he was under a neceſſity of ſuffer- 
ing by his attachment to the royal 


cavſe, to enter into a compofition 


for his eſtate with the committee 
of ſequeſtrations. 

Though king Charles II. was 
not remarkable for his returns of 
gratitude to thoſe who had beenſuf- 
ferers in the intereſts of his family, 
yet in the preſent inſtance he con- 
tradicted his general conduct, for 
this gentleman was one of the firſt 


of itſelf a warrant to the 


among his father's ſervants that he 


took notice of, firſt reſtoring him anauthor of that name,! 
„ Sentleman of the. bed- chu 


to the poſt of gentleman uſher 


the privy chamber, which he had fis late majeſty 


held under Charles I. and after- 
wards, on his own marriage with 
Donna Catharine of Portugal, 
creating him her majeſty's firſt 
vice-chamberlain, which honour- 
able ſtation he held for two and 
twenty years, when, being greatly 
advanced in life, he retired from 
court, and, from ſome books 


which he publiſhed aſter la 
ſeems to have devoted the r lll 
der of his life to a due p, 
for his 2 called to ul 13 
world, which event happen fam 
him in the year 1693, 2 
time he was elghty-eight Ve . 
age. | = 

I do not find any ment 
by former writers of what W 
tion he was held in by hi ol 
temporaries with reſpe& tl 
And indeed, excepting his dll ot 
tic pieces, I find nothing of vl 


1 


; 
, 
4 


print till the time when, in; 
tire decline of life, he pub 
collection of detached (ln 
and reffections on the inſtabi 
human happineſs, when in 
any other views than thoſe gh 
are to ariſe from the en 
of another ſtate, His drug 
works, however, received tl: 
mendations of Mr. Wale We 
Robert Stapleton, and othvan 
are the following. bee 
1. Pandora. Com. 8vo0. 1 
2. Ormaſdes. Tragi- Cn 
1665. -: 
3- Selindra. Tragi-Con. 
4. Siege of Urbin. Ing 
Fol. 1666. : 1 m8 
Imperial Tragedy. (4 
to ir op fol. 1669 
K1iLEIGREW, T HOW 


As if the name of Killigel 


"uy 


Top 


wit, this century has, #" 
the two preceding ones, PF 


when mn 
Wales, and wrote one pi 
titled, | 
Chit Chat. Com. N. Dl 
KING, Dr. Wills 
born in London in 160% | 
of Ezekiel King, a ente 
lied to the family of Ch 
From Weſtminſter. ca 
he was a ſcholaron the j 


R 1 
me care of Dr. Buſby, he 
eighteen elected to Chriſt 


wy J 

f _— 
1 7% '9 N 1 2 
1 
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e proſecuted his ſtudies with 
uch intenſeneſs and activity, 
oeſore he was eight years 
e. he had read over, and 
remarks upon, twenty-two 
nd odd hundred books and 
ccripts. The books were cer- 
not very long, the manu- 
LE, ex not very difficult, nor the 
s very large; for the calcu- 
Vill find that he diſpatched 
a-day, for every day of his 
ears, with a remnant that 
than ſatisfies moſt other ſtu- 
; He took his degree 1n the 
n Expenſive manner, as a grand 
of: Wo under ; whence it is infer- 
ea at he inherited a conſider- 
n ortune. | 
de 688, the ſame year he was 
Valle, maſter of arts, he engag- 


; TW. ti 0 
TO N * 
tab 


e doctor in 1692, and was 
0. 18 ted advocate at Doctors Com- 
Com. | l 
ough he was a regular adyo- 
n the courts of civil and ca- 
v, he did not love his pro- 
h, nor indeed any kind of 
{s which interrupted his yo- 
ary dreams, or forced him to 
from that indulgence in 
þ only he could find delight. 
putation as a Civilian was 
aintained by his judgments 
> courts of delegates, and 
very high by the addreſs 
nowledge which he diſcover- 
1700, when he defended the 
f Angleſea agus his lady, 


ards dutcheſs of Bucking- 


Com.! 


Tage 


obtained it. 

[© expence of his pleaſures, 
eglect of buſineſs, had now 
dd his revenues; and he was 
6 to accept of a ſettlement 


"Fe bade judge of the adnuralty, 


F Os 


h, In 1681; where he is ſaid 


other ; d the ſtudy of the civil law, 


ure, who ſued for a divorce, 


and, where, about 1702, he 


55 
commiſſioner of the prizes, keeper 
of the records in Birmingham 
tower, and vicar-general to Dr. 
Marth the primate. 

But it is vain to put wealth with-. 
in the reach of him who will not 
ſtretch out his hand to take it. 
King ſoon found a friend, as idle 
and thoughtleſs as himſelf, in Up- 
ton, one of the judges, who had a 
pleaſant houſe called Mountown, 
near Dublin, to which King fre- 
quently retired, delighting to neg- 
lect his intereſt, forget his cares, 
and deſert his duty. | 

In 1908, when lord Wharton 
was ſent to govern Ireland, King 
returned to } 
verty;;his idleneſs, and his wit; 
and publiſhed ſome eſſays called 
Uſeful Tranſactions. His Voyage to 
the Iſland of Cajamai pate 
commended. He then wrote the 
Art of- Love, a poem remarkable, 
notwithſtanding its title, for purity 
of ſentiment ; and in 1709 imi- 
tated Horace in an Art of Coookery, 
which he publiſhed, with ſome let- 
ters to Dr. Liſter. | 

In 1710 he appeared as a lover 
of the church, on the ſide of Sache- 
verell; and was ſuppoſed to have 
concurred at leaſt in the projection 
of The Examiner. 

In 1711, competence, if not 


plenty, was again put into his 


wer, He was, without the trou- 
le of attendance, or the mortifi- 
cation of a requeſt, made gazet- 
teer. Swift, Freind, Prior, and 
other men of the ſame party, 


brought him the key of the ga- 
zetteer's office. He was now again 


placed in a 2 employment, 
and again threw the benefit away. 
An act of inſolveney made his 
buſineſs at that time particularly 
troubleſome; and he would not 
wait till hurry ſhould be at an end, 


but impatiently reſigned it, and 


returned to his wonted indigence 
and amuſements. | 
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In the autumn of 1512 his health 
declined ; he grew weaker by de- 
grees, and died on Chriſtmas-day. 
Though his life had not been with- 
out irregularity, his principles were 
pure and orthodox, and his death 
was pious. 3 

His works were collected by Mr. 
Nichols, in three volumes, 8vo, in 
1576; amongſt which is a whim- 

ſical piece, which entitles him to a 
 , place in this work, called, 
| 4 The Tragi Comedy of Foan of Hed- 
/ ington. C2 

Kine, THOMAS. Is ftill living, 
an actor of the firſt eminence at 
Drury-Lane theatre, and a man 
who has had the good fortune to 
be univerſally loved, and reſpected 
|| by a very numerous acquaintance. 
[al H was born in London Auguſt 
| 1530, appeared at Drury-Lane in 

the year 1748, and after perform- 
ing there a thort time, and finding 
all the comic characters engroſſed 
by thoſe ſeniors of his in the 
theatre, Yates, Woodward, and 


Shuter, went to Dublin, where he 


continued until the year 1759, 
i when he returned to London a 
0 finiſhed actor, in many of the cha- 
| raters he has ſince attempted. 
*% He has ſecured to himſelf a hand- 
N ſome income from the profits of 
| Sadlers Wells, which he purchaſed 
ll ſome years ago, and which he has 
i much increaſed by means of good 
! management. He is the author of 
tro pieces, called, | 
1: Love at firſt Sight. 

8vo. 1763. 
4 2. ib luſt Stake. F. 8vo. 1769. 
KiRRK E, Jon x. Of this author 
F .can trace nothing farther than 
that all writers agree in placing 


him in the reign of king Charles. 


one piece, entitled, 
Seven Champions of Chriſtendom. 
Play. gto. 1638, | 


folk gentleman, and contemporary 
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and naming him as the author of 


KNEVET, RALPH. Was a Nor- 


with Mr, Kirke above-m⁰⁰ 

He wrote one little piece 
was intended only for a ori =_ 
preſentation at the Florif?, 1 
Norwich, entitled, = 

Rhodon and Iris. P. 4 

Kxir E, CuARLES. (i al: 
gentleman I know little non 
of the foregoing author. H 
however, of Trinity College i= 
bridge, an officer in the M 
and author of one P:1it: Wl 
the theatre, which met vi 
applzuſe at its firſt appem 
entitled, We 

A City Ramble, 
Acts. 12mo. t9ic. - 

Kyvp, THOMAS. This wii 
produced one play, which Wl 
conſtant object w ridicule ani 
his contemporaries and inn 
{accefſors. The circunfnu A nc 
his life, however, are uh 
He ſeems like the general 
po to have been poor, a 

bly died about the year 1:4 
1595. He produced ſte 

1. Cornelia. T. Ato. 1594. 

2. The Spani/hT raged) ; 0,0 
rYonimo is mad again, 40, f 
But acted probably before f 
. 

Mr. Hawkins, with ſome} 
bability, conjectures him to 
been the author of 

Soſyman and Perſeda. I. 
1599. 
f tet, Mavzice. 0 
gentleman J know nothing 
than that he was one of tit 
tranſlators into Engliſh of on 
the comedies of Terence, n 

Andria. C. Printed in te 
letter. 1688. 

He wrote early in the * 
queen Elizabeth, and ſeemb 
circumſtances relating to til 
to have been tutor to the Ly 
of the celebrated lord Buch 
2 particular which of itſel " 
ficient to give us a very fal 
idea of his literary abiliiis 


Farce d 


0, If 
0 | 
lore! L A 
KT, Dr. —. In the 


s of the Stat ioners' Com- 


e th of September, 1630, 
u 01's name is put to the fol- 
vb atin play, which I believe 


publiſhed at that time, 
red with three others in 
648. It was called, 

. C. b 


11s ut hor no particulars can 
ch wi nt be difcovered. 

le amy „Joux. Flouriſhed in 
imme n of king Charles II. He 
Uſtanct near Doncaſter in Vork- 
unknon ad was at frſt bred a danc- 


er, but afterwards went 
rmy, having a lieutenant's 
yon and warrant as quarter- 
aer colonel Charles Ger- 


604. U The charms of a military 
ly ; 01,0 vever, he quitted to g6 
0. ſtage, in which profeſſion, 
fore i advantages of a fine per- 


n well thaped, of a good 
wel] proportioned, ad- 
ſound critical judgment, 
arge thare of comic hu- 
e arrived at fo great a 
excellence, as to be uni- 


r. ON admired; and in par- 
thing was ſo high in the 
of the King Charles II. that his 


had his picture painted 
ſeyeral characters, viz. 


in the the Committee, Scruple in 
e, and Galliard in the 
the ref Mech picture is ſtill pre- 
ſeem Windfor-caſtle. His caſt 
to thi was chiefly in comedy ; 
hl al Writings are all of that 
4 Budd deing the author of the 
telt wing plays : 
ry fare Lady. C. 4to. 1672, 
yilitis percules Bu oon. C. 4to. 
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3. Old Trop. Ato. 1698. 

4. Sawwney the Scot. C. 4to. 1698. 
The ſecond of theſe was not 
brought on the ſtage till three 
years after the author's death, 
which happened on the 17th of 
September, 1681. Mr. Durfey, 
who wrote the prologue to it, has 
in the following lines, paid a very 
great, but, as it appears, a very de- 
erving compliment to Mr. Lacy's 
theatrical abilities, in reference to 
the advantages the piece might 
have received from the author's 
own performance in it, had he 
been living : 


Know, that fam'd Lacy, Orna- 
ment o th Stage, 

That Standard of true Comedy 
in our Age, 

Wrote this new Play— 

Aud if it takes not, all that 2ve can 
ſay ont, 

Is, v % /h, his Fiddle, not His 
Hands 10 play ont. 


LAM BERT, BARROWDALE. Was 
a painter, and publiſhed, about 
1747, one piece, entitled, 

The Wreckers. 

Lancroard, ABRAHAM. This 
gentleman was perhaps better 
known in the polite than in the 
poetical world, ſtanding once the 
foremoſt in renown among a fet of 
orators whoſe eloquence muſt be 
confeſfed of the moſt perſe& and 
powerful kind, fince it has that 
amazing prevalence of perfuading 
mankind to part with even their 
money. Ina word, to leave am- 
biguities, he was the moſt cele- 
brated auctioneer of this age, and 


 fucceſfor in that profeſſion to the 


great Mr, Cock. His ſucceſs, or 
E3 perhaps 


'Byo. 


of April, 
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perhaps his merit was not ſo great 
in the exerciſe of his pen as in that 
of another more valuable weapon; 
for the only dramatic pieces which 
he attempted, never met with 
much ſucceſs, though one of them 
has been acted within a few years. 

i. The Judgment of Paris. Int. 
1730. 

2. The Lover his on Rival. B. 
O. 8vo. 1736. 

LANCHORNE, Joh v, D. D. Was 
born at Kirby Stephen, in Weſt- 
morland. His father was the Rev. 
Joſeph Langhorne, of Winſton, 
who died whem his {on was young. 
After entering into holy orders, he 
became tutor to the ſons of Mr. 
Cracroft, a Lincolnſhire gentle- 
man, whoſe daughter he married. 
This lady in a ſhort time died, 
and the loſs of her was very pathe- 
tically lamented by her huſband in 
a monody, and by another gentle- 


man, Mr. Cartwright, in a poem, 


entitled, Conflantia. Dr. Langhorne 
held the living of Blagden, in 
Somerſetſhire, at the time of his 
death, which happened on the iſt 
779, and is imputed ta 
his uſual ſubſtitute for the Caſta- 


lian fountain, rather too frequent 


draughts of Burton ale, at the Pea; 


cock in Gray's Inn-Lane. 


He wrote one drama, called, 

The Fatal Prophecy. Dram. Poem. 
12mo. 1766. 

LAT TER, Mary. This au- 
thoreſs was a ſhop-keeper at Read- 
ing in Berkſhire, where ſhe died 
the 4th of March, 1779, having 
publiſhed, 

The Siege of Feruſalem by Titus 
Veſpaſiun. T. 8vo. 1763. 

LEANERD, Jon N. This gentle- 
man lived in the reign of Charles II. 


Mr. Langbaine has treated him 


with great ſeverity, and indeed a 
degree of ſcurrility, which has 


ſomewhat the appearance of per- 


LE 
ſonal pique and reſenm nn 
has called him “ a co 
„ giary, whom he diſd:, 
* an author; one, who, 11, 

* would be eſteemed the, hn 
at beſt but the midyi; MAR 
** Jabours of others; 1 
*© Gipſey-like, he beg: vii fi o- 
children, that he m wi 

more compaſſion,” Y Wn 
ging Mr, Langbaine“ p] 
by the bye on many «(i 
ſhews himfelf to be u 
impartial writer, thoughgly 
be a fault, this gentle 
more guilty of it than may 
he has let paſs without fo 


e 


cenſure. And althougi wil 
have borrowed from ole ens 
ſeems to have had at nd 


merit of his own, ſince [ul 
attributed to him an origu 
from which one of our n 
taining comic writers, h 
Cibber, has borrowed te rt 
part of a very pleaſing a 
and which is frequently ab 
this day, viz. She avouldani}t 
not. The play of Mr. l 
is entitled, 

T he Counterfeits. C. 4 
'The two other dramatic 
which our author has pii 
under his own name, © 
which Mr. Langbaine hn 
him with ſo much van 
violence, are entitled, 


1. Country Innocence, 
1677. 

2. Rambling Juſtice. | 
1678. = 

Learor, Many. b. 
the inſtances which maß! 
duced of the power ® 
genius little aſſiſted 15 
tion. She was the dap 

erſon, who, at the lf 

birth, the 26th of Februl 
was gardener to judge! 
at Marſton St. Laurence, 
amptonſhire. She va. 


LE 
e care of a pious and ſen- 
ther, who died a few years 
ier. The little education 
eee received, conſiſted whol- 
ing taught to read and 
She began at a very early 
ompoſe verſes, at firſt with 
—_ tion of her parents, 
—_— rd, imagining an at- 
to poetry would be pre- 
to her, endeavoured by 
poſſible means to diſcoun- 
her in ſuch purſuits. 
however, were ineffectual, 
| > was at laſt left to follow 
dent of her genius and in- 


n Mat lin: dn. She died the 12th of 
ut ber, 1746, at Brackley; and 
ough k er death two volumes of 
oth ems were printed in 8vo. in 
at le Wn 1751, in the latter of 


ce |. 
0110S %%% Father, T. 
ur nat as of a ſecond Play. 


s, np, THomas. Was in 
dne r of his life ſecretary to 
iſ; eay's envoy extraordinary 
m burg, na many years 
Jon Sr of the Opera Houſe in 
Wr. Ly. He wrote feveral books 


rent kinds. After his re- 
C. % England, he was appoint- 
ame ice of peace for the liberty 
has pul ſtminſter and county of Mid- 
me, in which ſtation he became 
e ii and active magiſtrate. He 
zu December, 1759, having 
d, = cd one piece, entitled, * 
ce, . O. 4to. 1732. 
rerck, Sir RosgRT. Ts 
oed in an entry in the Books 
f Stationers' Company, the 
v. t June, 1660, as the author 
12] play, called A 
N impoeble to Love. 

„NarnaxiEL. A very emi- 
ramatie poet of the laſt cen- 
was the fon. of Dr. Lee, mi- 
P! Hatfield, who gave him a 
education. He received his 
diments of learning at Weſt- 


ice, 
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LE 
minſter-ſchool, from whence he 
went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was admitted a 
ſcholar on the foundation in 1658. 
He commenced B. A. the ſame 
year, but not ſucceeding to a fel- 
lowſhip, he tried to puſk his for- 
tune at court. He was not long, 
however, in this purſuit, for meet- 
ing with no ſubſtantial favours, he 


determined to try his talents on 


the ſtage; and accordingly in the 
year 1672, made his appearance at 
the Duke's theatre in the character 
of Duncan in Macheth. Cibber 
ſays, that our author © was ſa 
<« pathetic a reader of his own 
„ fcenes, that I have been in- 
formed by an actor Who was 
„ preſent, that while Lee was 
reading to Major Mohun at a 
22 ee Mohun, in the warmth 
* of his admiration, threw down 
his part. and ſaid, UnleſsT were 
* able to play it as well as you 
read it, to what purpole ſhould I 


* undertake it! And yet (con- 


* tinues the laureat) this very au- 
& thor, whoſe elocution raiſed ſuch 
& admiration in ſo capital an ac- 
* tor, when he attempted to be an 
© actor himſelf, ſoon quitted the 
<« ſtage in an honeſt deſpair of 
* ever making any profitable fi- 
“ gure there.” In 1675 his. firſt 
play appeared; and he wrote nine 
plays, beſides two in which . he 


joined with Dryden, between that 
period and the year 1684, on the 


11th of November, of which he 
was taken into Bedlam, where he 
continued four years, All his 
tragedies contain a very great 
portion of true poetic enthuſiaſm. 
None ever felt the paſſion of love 
more truly; nor could any one 
deſcribe it with more tenderneſs, 
Addiſon commends his genius 
highly; obſerving that none of 
our Engliſh- poets had a happier 
turn for tragedy, although his na- 

14 | _ tural 
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tural fire and unbridled impetuoſity 
hurried him beyond all bounds of 
probability, and ſometimes were 


quite out of nature. The truth is, 


the poet's imagination ran away 
with his reaſon. While in Bedlam, 
he made that ſamous witty reply 
to a coxcomb ſcribler, who had 
the cruelty 10 jeer him with his 
misfortune, by obſerving that it 
was an eaſy thing to write like a 
madman: No, ſaid Lee, it is not 
an eaſy thing to write like a madman z 
but it is very eaſy to write like a fool. 

Lee had the good fortune to re- 


cover the nſe of his reaſon ſo far 


as to be diſcharged from his me- 
lancholy confinement ; but he did 
not long ſurvive his enlargement, 
dying in the year 1691, or 1692. 
Oldys, in his MS. notes, ſays that our 
author returning one night from 
the Bear and Harrow in Butcher 
* Row, through Clare-market, to 
his lodgings in Duke-ftreet, over- 
* laden with wine, he fell down 


on the ground as ſome ſay, ac- 


*cording to others on a bulk, 


band was killed or ſtifled in the 


„ fnow. He was buried in the 
*« pariſh church of St. Clement's 
Danes, aged about thirty-five 
years.“ 

His dramatic pieces are, 

1. Nero, Emperor of Rome. T. 
4to. 1675. 7 

2. Sophon'ſba, or, Hannibals wer- 
throw, T. 4to. 1676. 

3. Gloriana; or, The Court of 


Auguſtus. P. 4to. 1676, 


4. T he Rival Queens; or, Alex- 
ander the Great. T. 4to. 1677. 
5. Mithridates, King of Pontus. 


T. 4to. 1678. 
6. Thieodliſius; OT, The Force of i 


Love. T. gto. 1680. | 
7. Cæ ſur Borgia. T. 4to. 1680. 
8. Lucius Junius Brutus. I. 
&to. 1661. | | 
9. Conftantine the Great. T. to. 
1684. | 
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is entitled to rank with thi 


former gentleman, and, forf 


10. The Princeſs of (ll 
4to. _ FB 
11. The Maſſacre « 1, 
4to. 1690. 7 
Beſides the above tragedin 
was concerned with Dr, 
writing the Duke of Gui, Wl 
and that other excellent ial 
entitled Oedipus, 1679. H 
doſius and Alexander e 
ſtock-plays, and to this wif 
often acted with great mo 
Mr. Barry was particulzr|, AM 
nate in the character of i. 
cedimiun Hero. 
LEE, Joan, This author 
wile an actor who has perſon 
many of the theatres in Gyr 
tain and Ireland; and, if th 
account of himſelf may ber 


excellent performer of the oi 
or paſt times. His talents, 
ever, are hardly above medi 
and though by dint of puli 
has often intruded himſelf 
ſtages in London, he ha 
been diſmiſſed with coldnth 
neglect. It is remarkable, 
ſcarce ever was connected wil 
theatre that he did not q 
with the manager or ſome pt 
belonging to it, and perhapl 
are more appeals to the pul 
print from him on his palt 
putes, than from any other 
that can be pointed out, ! 
now an actor at Bath, fi 
niediate claim to a pace 
work is ſounded on three 1 
murders. (which he, I will 
call alterations) committed® 

i. Macbeth. T. do. 
Printed at Edinburgh. 
2. The Country Wife. (. 


abt, 
30 The Man of Quality. F. 
1776. 


IE E, Miſs: Is daughter! 


LE 


obſerre from the ſpirit 
covers itſelf in the preface 
=: y dramatic performance, 
W-cms to poſſeſs much of her 
etulance and iraſcibility. 
ſuſtic er calls upon us to 
„that her play exhibits a 
e merit which promiſes 
ure entertainment to the 
It is entitled, 
Chapter of Accidents. C. 
50. 
| Thomas. This author 
at Norwich, and became 
der of Trinity and Jeſus 
in Cambridge, in both 


> reputation as a dramatic 
He was afterwards made 
nd maſter of Gonvil and 
lege, was a doctor in the 
; = wY one of the maſters 
Wery, the king's law pro- 


mm FT twice vice chancellor of 
f pulin ge. Hedied in July 1607, 
imſelk having written two plays, 


were acted at Cambridge 

atapplauſe, entitled, 
De ,ruction of Feruſalem. 
% of King Richard the 


> has f 
coldueh 
cable, t 
Red wit 
| not q 
ſome pl 
rerhopil 
the pull 
is pal 
„otherge 
out, 9 
h, l 
place i 
bree Ul 
13 willt 
witted 0 


of theſe are printed, 
i, Jonx, was an actor, 
zo very great eminence, 
trefore ſhould be diſtin- 
from the great Leigh, who 
emporary with Underhill, 
. xzc. He was a native 
d, and made his firſt thea- 
Von the ſtage in Dublin. 
ce he came over to Lon- 
ere, from his baving the 
je of a good figure, he was 
by Mr. Rich in a com- 
WE which, in the year 1714. 
WE the theatre royal in Lin- 
Fields. But, though he 
Won the ſtage ſor twelve 
er, he made no conſider- 
ances towards theatrical 
e. He died in 1726, in 


houſes he acquired a con- 


of Weſtmor 


TO 


L. E. 


the 37th year of his age, and leſt 
ehind him two dramatic pieces, 
entitled, 

1. Kenſington Gardens, Com. 8vo. 
1720. OY 
2. Hab's Wedding, Farce. 12mo. 
About 1722. | 

LenNox, Mrs. ARABELLA. 
This lady, who 1s now living, and 
an authoreſs by profeſſion, is the 
wife of a perſon who has a place 
in ſome public office. Her mai Ten 
name was Ramſay. She was the 
daughter of 2 North American 
2 and it ſhould ſeem from 
ome of her poems that ſhe is a 
native of New-York, on which 
place ſhe has written a ſevere ſa- 
tire. Her fame has been raiſed 
on the foundation of her novels, 
of which ſhe has produced ſe- 
veral, viz. the Female Quixote, 
Henrietta, Sophia, &c. which are 
far ſrom wanting merit in their 
way ; her ſucceſs in the dramatic 
walk has not been equal to what 
the has experienced 1n her other 
works. It mutt however be con- 
feſſed, that the former are not wor- 
thy of their author. They are en- 
titled, | 

1. Philander. D. P. 8vo. 175y. 

2. The Sifler. C. 8vo. 1969. 


3. Old City Manners. C. alter- 
ed, 8vo. 1775. 
LESLV, GEok GE. From ade- 


dedication by this author to the earl 
ſao. wherein he men- 

tions his work as the frozen con- 
ception of one born in a cold cli- 
mate, I imagine that he was a 
native of Scotland. He was rector 
of Wittering in Northamptonſhire, 
and wrote three pieces, which 
though they have a dramatic form 
he ſtyles only Divine Dialogues. 
'They are entitled, 

1. Dives's Doam; or, The Ric/: 
Man's Miſery. 
2. Fire and Brimſiane ; or, The 
Deſtruction of Sodom. 


- 


3. Abra- 


- . 4 — 
* 
— "oo . an 2 - 


| 
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3. Abraham's Faith. S vo. 2d 
edition, 1684. | 
The dates of the dedications are 
Jan. 7, 1675, and June 14, 1676. 

LIVERI DGE, RICHARD. 
the country or parentage of this 


gentleman I am entirely ignorant. 


Being poſſeſſed of a deep and firm 


| baſs voice, he became very early 


in life a retainer to the theatres. 


Sr John Hawkins ſays, he per- 


formed the part of Ifmeron in 
Dryden's (he means Howard's) 


tragedy of the Indian Queen, and 
in it fung that fine ſong, © Ye 
twice ten hundred deities,” com- 


_ by Purcell on purpoſe for 


im. When the theatre in Lin- 


coln's-Inn-Pields was opened, he 


became one of Mr. Rich's com- 


pany, and continued to perform 


= 


therein while he remained on the 


ſtage. About the year 1726, he 


opened a coffee-houſe in Taviſtock 


Street, and publiſhed a collection 
of his fongs in two pocket-volumes 


__ neatly engraved. © Being a man, 


*« ſays Sir John Hawkins, of rather 
* coarſe manners, and able to drink 
6 a great deal, he was by ſome 
* thought a good companion. 


The humour of his ſongs, and 


o \ - 8 
« indeed his converſation, con- 


* fiſted in exhortations to deſpiſe 
« riches, and the means of attain- 
ing them; to drown care by 
drinking ; to enjoy the preſent 
hour, and to fet reflection and 
death at defiance. With ſuch 
a diſpoſition as this, Leveridge 
could not fail to be a welcome 


40 


40 
«c 
4 
44 


blies, where the avowed pur- 


poſe of meeting was an oblivion 
of care; and being ever ready to 


vc 
. 


* 


140 


ſocial mirth, he made himſelf 
many friends, from whofe bounty 
he derived all the comforts that 
in an extreme old age he was 
capable of enjoying. A phyſi- 
* cian in the city procured from a 


s6 


La 


£ 


66 


40 


„ contribution for hh 


years. He ptoduced, Wl 
. Pyramus and Thiſbe(0.\\i 
1716. 


favonred with the eie 


1727. 


the moſt ridiculous ” * 
viſitor at all clubs and aſſem- 


contribute to the promotion of 10 
The tendency of the“ 


LE 


© number of Perfong 2. 4 | 


« which he continued u 
% until his death.“ Hed 
of March 1758, at the apy 


Lewis, Davin, Th 
man, according to Whiny 
living in the year 1749.) 


writer alſo informs us i 


friend{mp of Mr. Pope, 
he dedicated his only 
piece, entitled, 
P, hilip of Macedon, Try By - 
Lewrs, ED wa, M. 
this gentleman we know vi 
than that he is author ch 
The Italian Huſtanl; 
violated Bed revengel; 1 
drama, 8vo. 1754. 
We ſuſpect him howen 
the fame Edward Lewis, 
in the year 1760 publiſh! 
entitled, The Patriot Nin 
ed, in the Life ani hen 
the Eighth, King of glu 
the Time of his Nui 
Pope, to his Death. Put 
Edward and Charles Dil 
Poultry. In the title-p 
performance he ſtyle 116 
tor of Waterſtock and 
in Oxfordſhire. We w 
oſſible, avoid leading ut 
into miſtakes; and 7! 


ral for us to ſuppoſe 9 ˖ 


(Lad 


tic performances, mal, 
have written the abſun 
hiſtorical production; 
where there occurs ſuch! 
dence between dates 


is to repreſent ovr * i 
guinary tyrant Henry 
as an example of cm 
8 | 


LI 


„ GroxGE, Was by pro- 
jeweller, and was born in 


Ns 91 9 p 
55 


51 vl F hourhood of Moorgate in 
Heb on the 4th of Feb. 1693, 
N oY neighbourhood he , pur- 


REESE occupation for man 
ane FR - Aireſt and moſt — 
c charader. He was bred 
TW principles of the Pro- 
\\ 1 WR | * pang but let his reli- 
47. WS ts have been what they 
15, e © would have been an ho- 
c a/ {c& he had adhered 
Pe, vas ſtrong!y attached to 
only on &;, yet ſeemed to have laid 
| as 2 maxim, that the de- 
I to them ought always 
o the promotion of virtue, 


„„ M. and religion. In pur- 
cov r this aim, Mr. Lillo was 
my | the choice of his fubjeCts, 
and; 


ed great power of affect- 
heart, by working up the 
co ſuch a height, as to ren- 
ictreſſes of common and do- 
Wie as equally intereſting to 
eences as that of kings and 
and the ruin brought on 
families by an indulgence 
e, luſt, &c. as the havock 
ſtates and empires by 
. cruelty, or tyranny. His 
WW rnwell, Fatal Curiaſity, and 
vr /hen, are all planned 
on and well-known ſto- 


gel 1 


howent 
wis, M. 
h!1ſhed! 
10 Kin 

Pein f 
7 la | 
warrel , 
pen 
es Dach 
tle-pig 
Jes hi 


tly drawn tears from an 
e, than the more pompous 
s of Alexander the Great 
Love, &c, particularly the 
bem, which, being found- 
| well known old ballad, 
the critics of that time, 
nt to the firſt repreſenta- 
It, formed ſo contemptible 
of the piece in their ex- 
5, that they purchaſed the 
ſome thouſands of which 
ed in one day on this ac- 
order to draw compari- 
een that and the play. 
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et they have perhaps more 


LI 

But the merit of the play ſoon got 
the better of this contempt, and 
preſented them with ſceneswritten 
Tſo truly to the heart, that they 
were compelled to ſubſcribe to their 
power, and drop their ballads to 
take up their handkerchiefs. 

Mr. Lillo, as I before obſerved, 
has been happy 1n the choice of 
his ſubjeQs ; his conduct in the 
management of them is no lefs 
meritorious, and his Pathos. very 
great. 
objected to his writings, it is that 
ſometimes he affects an elevation 
of ſtyle ſome what above the ſimpli- 
city of his ſubject, and the ſup- 
pofed rank of his characters; but 


the cuſtom of tragedy will ſtand in 


ſome degree of excuſe ſor this, and 
a ſtill better argument ure Gow: 
be admitted in vindication, ngt 


only of our preſent author, but of 


other writers in the like predica- 
ment, which is, that even nature 


itſelf will juſtify this conduct, ſince 


we find even the moſt humble cha- 
rafters in real life, when under 
peculiar circumſtances of diftreſs, 
or actuated by the influence of any 
violent paſſions, will at times be 
elevated to an aptneſs of expreſ- 
ſion and power of language not 
only greatly ſuperior tothemſelves, 
but even to the general language 
of converſation of perſons of much 
higher rank in life, and of minds 
more perfectly cultivated. 

In the prologue to Elmerich, 
which was not acted till after the 
author's death, it is ſaid, that when 
he wrote that play he was depreſſed 
by want, and afflicted by diſeaſe ; 
but in the former particular there 
appears to be evidently a miſtake, 
as he died poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 
Gol. per annum. beſides other ef- 
feQs to a conſiderable value. The 
late editor of his works (Mr. Da- 
vies), in two volumes, 12mo. 1775, 
relates the following ſtory of his 

author, 


If there is any ſault to be 


A 
T ty wt Yi 


L I 
author, which however we cannot 
think adapted to convey any fa- 
vourable impreſſion of theperſon of 
whom it is told: * Towards the lat- 
<« ter part of his life, Mr. Lillo, whe- 
* ther from judgment or humour, 
* determined to put the fincerity 
* of his friends, who profeſſed a 
* very high regard for him, te a 
trial. In order to carry on this 
** deſign, he put in practice an 
odd kind of ſtratagem: he aſked 
* one of his intimate acquaintance 
„ to lend him a confiderable ſum 


* of money, and for this he de- 


„ clared he would give no bond, 
nor any other ſecurity, except a 
* note of hand; the perſon to 


© whom he applied, not liking the 


< terms, civilly refuſed him. 
Soon after, Lillo met his ne- 
„ phew, Mr. Underwood, with 
„hom he had been at variance 
* for ſome time. He put the ſame 


© queſtion to him, deſiring him to 


* lend him money upon the ſame 
terms. His nephew, either from 
da ſagacious appprehenſion of his 
* uncle's real intention, or from 
** generoſity of ſpirit, immediately 
** offered to comply with his re- 
queſt. Lillo 4 well pleaſed 
with this ready compliance of 
Mr. Underwood, that be imme- 
** diately declared that he was 


fully ſatisfied with the love and 


regard that his nephew bore 
him; he was convinced that his 
© Triendihip was entirely difinte- 
* xefted, and aſſured him that he 
*« ſhould reap the benefit ſuch ge- 
*© nerous behaviour deſerved. In 


*« conſequence of this promiſe, he 


** hequeathed him the bulk of his 
* jortune.” . 


The ſame writer fays, that Lillo 


in his perſon was luſty, but not 
tall, and of a pleaſing aſpect, 
though unhappily deprived of the 
hght of one eye. | 


. 


Scandlerbeg of the former 


* 

Our author died Sy 
in the 49th year of A 
a few months after h. 
Henry Fielding printei if 
lowing character of kn WA 
Champion +: © He had 
* knowledge of hun Wi 
though his contempt di 
means of application, nj 
the neceſſary ſteps to g 
* quaintance, reſtrained wi 
* verſation within , 
* bounds. He had th: nn 
an old Roman, joined!y | 
e nocence of a primitive 
« he was content with k 
4 ftate of life, in which k 
* lent temper of mind gu 
* an happineſs beyond tit 
of riches, and it unt 
for his friends to haet 
« inſight into his want d 
ſervices, as well as good 
tion or abilities to {rn 
* In ſhort, he was one dl 
of men, and thoſe wi 
him beſt will moſt rg. 
0. 

Whincop for the compig 
liſt of plays affixed to lf 
** beg ) has indeed ſpoke il 
ingly of his genius, on i 
ſome little En of rivlly 
pique fubſiſting between li 
tleman and our author 
ſpe& to a tragedy of titl 
entitled, The Chriſtian tin 
ten on the ſame ſtory n 


withſtanding which, wit 
ſanction not only of the lu 
his pieces, but alſo of ti 
mendations beſtowed on 
Mr. Pope, and other indijf 
judges, I ſhall venture ® 
that Mr. Lillo is far from 
in the loweſt rank of ne 
ever he may be ranged : | 
ſpect to fame) among our 
writers. 


* LL 

1 ic pieces are eight 
and their titles as 
| 900 or, The Country Bu- 
o. 730. 


den Mercliant; or, 


%a Hero. T. gro. 
Iuris. T. Svo. 


a Play. 8vo. 1738. 


ia and Batavia. 


or, Juſtice Trium- 
WS 510. 1740: 
Fever ſham. F. 12m0. 


RW poſals for publiſhing 
ſome years ago, be- 
o, was contained one 
d, 
0%. | | 
oresr. Was the ſon 
ſon Lloyd, and was 
W of the uſhers of Weſt- 
ol. He was author of 
Wed the Ador, which not 
Wroofs of great judg- 
bj he was treating 
Wo the merit of ſmooth 
and great ſtrength of 
_ the begining of the 
rial which tor ſome time 
reen th un 
dhe celebrated Roſ- 
dhe firſt charge, Mr. 
{pected to be the au- 
poem. That charge, 
= exculpated himſelf 
W advertiſement in the 
s; on which occaſion 


manner declared him- 
ew on that torrent of 
_ 4/gis, Murphiads, 
Wi Examiners, &c. which 
ume kept up the at- 
mployed the geniuſes, 
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George Barnwell, T. 


the wits of this age, 


or, Mr Churchill, 
| ed forth, and in the 


L L 


of the greateſt part of the critical 
world. ot 

Mr. Lloyd was ſome time of the 
univerſity of Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of M. A. After 
he quitted his place of uſher of 
Weſtminſter-ſchool, he relied en- 
tirely on his pen for ſubſiſtence z 
but being of a thoughtleſs and ex- 
travagant diſpoſition, he ſoon made 
himſelf liable to debts which he 
was unable to anſwer. In conſe- 
quence of this ſituation he was 
confined in the Fleet Priſon, where 
he depended for {ſupport almoſt 
wholly on the bounty and gene- 
roſity of his friend Churchill, whoſe 
kindneſs to him continued undi- 
miniſhed during all his neceflities. 
On the death of this his liberal 


benefactor, Mr. Lloyd ſunk into 


a ſtate of deſpondency, which put 
an end to bis exiſtence on the 
15th of December, 1764, in leſs 
than a month after he was inform- 
ed of the loſs of Mr. Churchill. 
Mr. Wilkes favs, that “Mr. 
“ Lloyd was mild and affable in 
private life, of gentle manners, 
* and very engaging in converſa- 
„tion. e was an excellent 
<* fſcholar, and an eaſy natural poet. 
« His peculiar excellence was the 
W Ea” £4 up an old thought in a 
„ new, neat, and trim manner. 
* He was contented to ſcamper 


© round the foot of Parnafſus on 


„his little Welch poney, which 
«*« ſeems never to have tired. He 
left the fury of the winged ſteed 
** and the daring heights of the 
« ſacred mountain to the ſublime 
genius of his friend Church- 
cc hill.“ | 

As a dramatic writer his fame 
was not very great. The follow- 
ing is a liſt of his works: 

i. The Tears and Triumphs of 
Parnaſſus. 4to. 1960. 

2. Arcadia ; or, The Shepherd's 
Wedding. D. P. 8vo. 1761. 


3. The 


— 


LO 


3. The New School for Women. C. 
Printed in The St. Fames's Maga- 
Zine, 1763. 


1 
4. The Death of Adam. T. 12mo. 


1763. 


5. The Capricious Lovers. C. O. 
8yo. 1764. > 
LockMAN, Jon xn. Late ſecre- 
tary tothe Britiſh Herring Fiſhery. 
His poetical talents ſeemed not very 
extenſive, as the greateſt part of 
what he has favoured the world 
with of that fort, has been only a 


few ſongs, odes, &c. written on 


temporary ſubjects, and intended 
to receive the advantage of muſical 


compoſition before they reached 


the public. I find, however, two 
pieces of the dramatic kind, both 
of hem deſigned to be ſet to muſic, 
but only the ſecond of them, I 
believe, ever performed. They 
are entitled. 

1. Roſalinda. M. D. ato. 1740. 

2. David's Lamentations, Ora- 
torio. 85 
Mr. Lockman had been concerned 
in ſeveral tranſlations and compile- 
ments of very conſiderable works; 
particularly the General Dictionary 


and Blanville's Travels but, what 
is more to his praiſe, he was a man 


of the moſt ſcrupulous integrity. 
In converſation he had ſome hu- 
mour; but as for his attetnpts to 


excite merriment on paper, they 


were indeed wretchedly unſuc- 
ceſsful. See, reader, (if thou canſt 
find it) a controverſial pamphlet 
written by him in reply to one 
Nelme, an officer belonging like- 
wiſe to the Herring Fiſhery. Poor 


Lockman, however, was in himſelf 


ſo inoffenſive a being, that all who 


knew him, when they heard of his 


death, expreſſed their concern at 
having loft him. E 
He died the 2d of February, 


1771. | 
Lop cz, Tnomas, M. D. The 


family from which this gentleman 
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was deſcended, had 
Lincolnſhire, but whett., WA 
tor himſelf was bornihers 
very eaſy to be aſceraim 
baine and ſacoh, and! 
Whincop and Chetwonl 
the general are little n 
coplers, run into the x 
giving this gentleman k 
tion at the univerfity ofen 
whereas Wood inform 1 
was in Oxford he wy 
where he made his fr n 
about 1573, and wa, < 
a ſcholar under the lu 
Hobye of Trinity Collex 
he made very confiderable 
in learning, dedicated ſy 
to reading the. poets fa 
and having himſelf a un 
try, more eſpecially ect 
kind, his genius ſoon ra 
ſelf conſpicuous in yaruui 
ſitions of that nature, al 
him no 1nconfiderablen 
as a wit and poet. Hom 
Lodge being very {erik 
barrenneſs of the {oil thn 
the whole neighbournooll 
naſſus, and how ſeldant 
of poetry yields a conpil 
viſion to its profeſſor, . 
dently conſidered it a. 
amuſement for leiſure 
laxation from more 1p 
bours ; and therefore, 
taken one degree in 0 
himſelf with great aſl 
more profitable ſtudy dp 
the improvement of aid 
abroad, and after ſtayngi 
time at Avignon to be 
the degree of doctor u 
verſity, he returned, 
latter end of quee! 
reign was Incorporus 
univerſity of Cambrig 
terwards ſettled in [ora 
by his ſkill and inter! 
Roman Catholic parh! 
perſuaſion it is fad hes 
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rom Wy good ſucceſs, and out taking any degree. About 


hethe SS - cat practice. that time a ſevere poetical ſatire ; | 
| 
| 
| 


hers, year Dr. Lodge was againſt Sir Robert Walpole, then 
rind AE not evidently appear, miniſter, appeared under the title 
ind ed in 1625, and bad of, © Are theſe things ſos which, 
word id to his memory by though written by Mr. Miller, 
tl: Mis contemporary poets, was aſcribed to Mr. Pope. To 
the characterized him as a this Mr. Love immediately wrote i 
man Sy conſiderable genius. a reply, called Tes, they are, 


vo tic works are as follow: vt then? which | ſo I. 
rm / Ci Mar. T. 4to. ſatisfactory to the perion whole | . 
vi; | defence was therein: undertaken, 1 | 
ft o-G l/s for London and that he made him a handſome i; 
was . C. 4to. 1598. (Aſ- preſent, and gave him expectations If 
ne Robert Green.) 5 of preferment. Elated with this. — 
Colle WS has named four more diſtinction, with the vanity of a 4 
derbe ieces, beſides the firſt of young author, and the credulit: f! 
ated (ef: bove-named, which he of a young man, he conſidered his 1 
ts of ave been written by this fortune as eſtabliſned, and neg- "#1 
fam conjunction with Robert lecting every other purſuit, be- | 
eke . | came an attendant at the miniſter's [i 
MN. ny. C. | levees, where he contracted habits If 
| ar eure. C. of indolence ,and expence without x 
re, u and Prodigalitie. C. obtaining any advantage. The i 
a M. | ſtage now offered itſelf as an afſy- q: 
Hor ree fir ft of theſe, though lum from the difficulties he had N 
v ſenſi be brought to agree in involved himſelf in, and therefore - in 
foilth me, yet are all printed changing his name to Love, he 39 
zurhoolt s: and, as to the laſt, it made his firſt eſſays in ftrolling if 
{cldon En 0n a particular occa- companies. He afterwards per- 1 
1 compel | that not till two years formed both at Dublin and Edin- 
«flor, GL od ge's death, and full burgh, and at the latter place re- j 
1 it 8 after that of Robert fided ſome years as manager. At | 
may þ : length he received, in the year _ 
ore inn uns. By this name 1762, an invitation to Drury-Lane 
fore, alt t author was diſtinguiſh- theatre, where he continued dur- 1 


: in arts 
at allt 
tudy of 
of whi 
ſtayingd 
to bel 


pariy years before his ing the remainder of his life. In 
jough it was only aſ- 1765, with the aſſiſtance of his bro- 
hen he firſt attached ther, he erected a new theatre at 
to the ſtage. His real Richmond, and obtained a licence 
Dance, and he was one for performing in it; but did not 
of Mr. Dance the city receive any benefit ſrom it, as the 


or 1! whoſe memory will be ſucceſs of it by no means anſwer- 
rned, N dd to poſterity, on ac- ed his expectations. He died about 
een the clumſy edifice which the beginning of the year 1774. 
porte l for the reſidence of the He neither as an actor or author 
brit 1 magiſtrates. Our au- attained any great degree of ex- 
in [ori wed, it is ſaid, his edu- cellence. "His performance of Fal- 
intent e Weſtminſter ſchool, from ſtaff was by much the beſt, but this 


P31 emoved to Cambridge, has been exhibited to the public 
id ke OG delieved he left with- with ſo much more advantage by 
4 Mr. 


* 
14 
* | 


4 
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Mr. Henderſon, that the little re- 
utation which he acquired by it 
3 been entirely eclipſed by the 
fuperiority of genius which his 
fuccefſor has diiplayed in the re- 
preſentation of the ſame charac- 
ter. As an author, he has given 
the world the following pieces : 
1. Pamela. C. 8vo. 1742. 
2. The Village Wedding, P. E. 


$y0. 1767. | 
3. Timon of Athens. altered, 8vo. 


1708. 
4. The Ladies Frolick, O. 1970. 
N. P. | 
5. City Madam. C. 1771. N. P. 
LovELACcEk, RICHARD. An 
elegant poet of the laſt century. 
He was the eldeſt ſon of Sir Wil- 
ham Lovelace of Woolridge in 
Kent, and was born in that coun- 
ty about 1618. He received his 
rammar learning at the Charter- 
WO and in the year 1634, be- 
came a gentleman commoner of 
Glouceſter Hall Oxford, being 
then as Wood obſerves, © ac- 
% counted the moſt amiable and 
« heautiful perſon that eye ever be- 
« held, a perſon alſo of innate 
© modeſty, virtue, and courtly de- 
« portment, which made him then, 
but eſpecially after when he re- 
« tired to the great city, much ad- 
« mired and adored by the female 
« ſex.” In 1636, he was created 


— 


M. A. and leaving the univer- 


ſity, retired, as Wood phraſes it, 
in great ſplendor to the court, 
where being taken into the fa- 
vour of lord Goring, he became 
a ſoldier, and was firſt an enſign, 
and afterwards a captain. On 
the pacification at Berwick, he re- 
turned to his native country, and 
took poſſeſſion of his eſtate, worth 
about five hundred pounds per 
annum, and about the fame time, 
was deputed by the county to de- 
liver the Kentiſh petition to the 


- Houſe of Commons, which giving 


French king, was c 


© (which at length hu 


L 0 


offence, he Was orden 
tody, and confined ij 
houfe, from whence 1 
leaſed on giving bail. 
beyond the lines of con! 
without a paſs from 
During the time of hg 
to London, he lived hw 
come of his eſtate, cid 
port the credit of the n 
and in the year 1646, i 
regiunent for the ſeng 


and wounded at tut 
1648, he returned tou 

his brother, and wa wi 
mitted priſoner to Pr 
London, where he rem 
after the king's death 
period he was ſet at li 
having then conſumd 
** eſtate, he grew veryad 


into a conſumption, 
very poor in body al 
** was the object of chan 
in ragged cloaths (ht 
* he was in his glorr 
* cloth of gold and fi 
* moſtly lodged in ol 
„dirty places, more NT. b, 
% worſt of begzars and 5 


*« ſervants.“ He died wh ** 
mean lodging in Gurl, 
near Shoe-lane, in 1 ro 
was buried at the wel an. 
Bride's church. He M ttt bi 
plays, neither of whici by 


rinted, viz. | 
. 1. The Sch:lar. C. for 
Glouceſter Hall and 
Courr. 
2. The Soldier. T. V. 
Lo wE R, Sir WII II 
was a noted cavalier in 
of king Charles I. let 
at a place called T rev 
wall. During the heat 0. - he 


wars he took refuge piece 
where, being firong)y writte 
the Muſes, he bad an he b. 


beri 


\ 


= Lo 
ST. - their ſociety, and pur- 
' JS {tudy in peace and pri- 
e K „ very great admi- 
a, Wrench poets, articularly 
conn aid Quinault, on whoſe 


. i af | has built the plans of 
2 er the ſix plays which he 
1 


hab e titles of his dramatic 
chic . 


be nix in her Flames. T. 
16, fe Fc | 
ſeri 2. 4 eudtes ; or, The Martyr. 

Colm , X 0. 1655. 

Du Trag. 4to. 1656. 
to Lovers. Paſt. 12mo. 
Was un ; 

) Peter 
e rem 


15 Ingratitude Paſt.-Tragi- 
leath, WM 
at |\W_ 


2mo. 1659. 
F HE. 
L DO, 
n{umd 


ous Phantaſm. 
En Lower died in 1662. 
Wh , Hengy. This gentle- 
_ 


"i ſtudent at the Middle- 
pft and ſon to the cele- 
317 US h patriot Dr. Lucas. 
F chart author of one play, 
1s (v1 2 volume of miſcella- 


1 . | 4 
glory! 
ww 


89 It is entitled, 
and 


" "i I of Somerſet. T.4to.1980. 
in J WP, [HoMas. Of this 
ore  . ngbaine tells us he was 
rs * ; recover any 1 
die ; o the time of his birth, 
Car ere he lived, or any 
in vi wrote, excepting one 
e well u oned in f. 
'oned in former cata- 
He WW: itled ; 

+ 1 — , 
Wi OW ney. 4to. 1598. B. L. 
| former particulars, I 


r. : le as Mr. Langbaine, 
| and ning to have ſeen the 
_ y h that writer honeſtly 
1 4 : ze had not, am able to 
Muß author's name, which 
ale! 1 ane has miſtakenly 
e : a Th 1 
I 1 | 5 Hand, together 
_— | e publither, at the 
15 WE ?'<ce, which is very 


rong!y il 


written in rh; 
14 wg rhime, and 


£ the black letter, with- 
bering to the pages. 
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The manner of writing, mores 
over, is as old as that of the print- 
ing. The characters are figu- 
rative; All for Money, Wit with= 
out Money, Money without Wit, Plea- 


ſure, &c. being perſonified and 


made interlocutots in this play, or 
morality. 

Lype, WILLIAM. See Jo- 
NER, WILLIAM. 

LVLL , or, LILL , Jon x. Was 
born in the Wilds of Kent, about 
the year 1553, according to the 
computation of Wood, who ſays 
* he became a ſtudent in Magda- 
* len College in the beginning of 
3 569, aged fixteen or there- 
« 2bouts, and was afterwards one 
of the demies or clerks of that 
© houſe.” He took the degree of 
B. A. April 27, 1573, and of M. A. 
in the year 1575. On ſome diſ- 
— he removed to Cambridge, 
rom whence he went to court, 
where he was taken notice of by 
queen Elizabeth, and had expecta- 
tions of being preferred to the poſt 


of maſter of the revels, in which 


after many years attendance he 
was diſappointed. In what year 
he died is unknown, but Wood 
ſays, he was alive in 1597. He 
was a very aſſiduous ſtudent and 
warmly addicted, more eſpecially, 
to the ſtudy of poetry, in which 
he made fo reat a proficiency, 
that he has 1 to the 
world no leſs than nine dramatic 
pieces. He is confidered as the 
firſt who attempted to reform and 
purify the Engliſh language, by 
purging it of obſolete and unceuth 
expreſſions. For this purpoſe he 
wrote a book, entided, Euphues 
and his England, which met with 
2 degree of ſucceſs unuſual with 
the © attempters of reformation, 


being almoſt immediately and uni- 


verſally followed. At leaft, if we 
may give credit to the words 
of Mr. Blount,. who publiſhed fix 
of Mr: Lilly's plays together, in 

U one 


* 


: 
* 
19 
. 1 
1 
1 
i 
. 
167 


1 


1 
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4 
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one volume in twelves; in a pre- 


face to which he ſays of our au- 
thor, that “ our nation ave in lis 
* debt for a new Engliſh, which he 
* taught them : Euphues and His 
England (/a e began fir ſt that 
language; all our * were His 
« ſcholars ; and that beauty at caurt, 
« av/ich could nat parley Euphutſme 
« {that is to fay) who was unable to 
*« converſe in that pure and reformed 
« Engli/h, auhich he had formed his 
<.avor/+ to the flundard of, was as 
&* little regurdedias /he tuhich now 


there ſpeaks nut French.” 


According to this Mr. Blonnt, 
Mr. Lilly was deſerving of the 
higheſt encomiums. He files him, 
in his title-page, he only rare port 
4 of that time the auitiy, comical, face- 
tioufly-quick, and unparalleled John 
Eilly ; and in his epiſtle dedicatory 
ſays, ©. that he ſat at Apullo's table; 
& that Apollo gave him a wreath of 
eis own Bayes cuitſtuut ſnatching, 
* and that the Lyre ie played on had 
uo borrowed firings.” And in- 
deed, if what has been above 
Faid with regard to the reforma- 
tion of the Engliſh language had 
Been fact, he certainly had a claim 
to the higheſt honours from his 
countrymen, and even to have a 
ſtatue erected to his memory. 
Theſe eulogiums however are not 
well founded, for though the lan- 
guage: might be improved by him 
in its then ſtate, ke was but an af- 
Fected writer. | | 

His plays which were in that 


age very well efteemed both.by.the 


court- and the univerſity, are, as 


ſaid beſore, nine in Number, and 


their titles are as follow : _ 
1. Alexander nnd Campaſpe. 
Tragi.-Com. 4to. 1584. 
2. Endimion. Com. 4to. 1591. 
3. Satpiio and Phaon. C. gto. 


21591. 


A4. Calaten. Com. 4to. 1592. 


S Myilas. Com. Atmo. 1592. 
Ta 
SC 


other Bombie. C. . 1594. 


of the preſent century, al 


poſitive, he laid then 
;POULLVE "hex 
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7. Moman in the lu . 
4t0. 1597. & 
8. Maid her Metanoyi | 
i600. | | tþ 
g. Love his Metanryil 
Paſt. 4to. 1601. 

Winſtanley has att 
other piece to this aubuꝗ 
A Warning for fair u 
but very erroneouſly, H 
been written by an w 
anthor. | EE 
LyNCH, Fzaxcis, Wn 

this gentleman I can rei 
farther than that be ws. 


of two dramatic piece, us 
1. The Independant Pu 
8vo. 1737. f 
Chetwood only mentions, 
2. The Man of Hour. (WS. 
'Ey on, Willi. Wl 
ling player, who ſometins 
perform at the thea 1K. - 
rgh, in which city he 
the year 1748. He vo 
ed as very excellent nl 
racter of Gibby; but th 
markable quality which 
ed was an uncommon ft 
memory, of which the! 
inſtance may be given 
When he was one even 
bottle, in company will 
his brethren of the then 
ered a crown (bowl ol 
1quor of which he vv 
that;next.morning at VS 
he would repeata Dai 
from beginning to end. "= 
who.confidered this hi 
of courſe only, paid VAR 
gard to them; out © 


morning at the rene 
Lyon in mind of bis! | 
gining,.as he was dn 
Fotos” that he cer'uW9 
forgot it, and ralliet! 
ridiculous bragg!'s * nes 
mory. Lyon pole 1 
per, deſired him © 10" 


LY 
jud; imſelf whether he did or 
Sn his wager. Notwith- 
1/1 Wc unconneftion between 
8 phs, the variety of ad- 

ml Tow the general chaos 
to the compoſition o 

tri S-p2pcr, he repeated it 
Ahe, ianing to end, without 
u fit ation or miſtake: an 
1, 11 _ 
al u 


15, th : 1 
1 (rr 
e ww: 
ur), 018 
eces, wil 
and Put 


M A 


dramatic piece, pub- 
the reign of Charles II. 


cih. Trag. 

not find out any known 
that time, with whole 
letters will correſpond, 
om therefore I can with 
Irance of probability form 
re of its having been 


ntions 
onnur. ( 
IM. V 
meinte 
heatre 1 
ty he dt TY 
1: r 
[ent 10 


_ Theſe letters ſtand in 
mm Sage of a dramatic piece, 


ale Mis. Com. 

n his remarks on Jacob, 
ed with his pen the letters 

which that author had 


owl of as belonging to a piece, 
he WB 

g at he n, Divertiſement. In- 
aDν de, | | 

den che head of this article. 
this Hüte imagine theſe to be the 


WE operly belonging to it, 
to have been in a miſ- 
bhincop, however, has im- 


i 8 | opied the W. N. from 

1 81 

as ar hugs. Was of a good 

cet the county of Surry, and 

rallie n the year 1569. He 

ging w Magdalen College, Ox- 

2 i * 585, and two years alter- . 
G : 5 
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inſtance of a ſtrong memory, the 
js of which perhaps cannot 
e produced in any age or nation. 

He is the author of one farce 
altered from Vanbrugh, called, 


The Mrangling Lovers ; or, Like 


Maſter like Man. F. 8vo. 1745. 
Printed at Edinburgh, 


*. 


Theſe initials ſtand to 


MA 


wards became a demy in that 
houſe. In 15 


gree of M. A, in 1598. He had 
the honour to be one of the proc- 
tots of the univerſity in 1606, 
and having ſtudied the civil law, 
he three years after petitioned the 
congregation of regents to be fa- 
voured with the degree of batche- 


lor of that faculy. At length, he 


was taken into the ſervice of Sir 
John Digby, Kant. afterwards earl 
of Briſtol, and was by him made 


his ſecretary, when he went am- 


baſſador into Spain, where he re- 
mained ſeveral years, improving 


himſelf in various ſorts of learn- 
ing, and in the cuſtoms and man- 


ners of that and other countries. 
After his return into England, he 


was made one of the lay preben- 
daries of the cathedral church of 
Wells, being then in orders, and 
eſteemed a learned man, a good 
orator, and a facetious conceited 
wit. In 1642, he was living at 
Abbotſbury in Dorſetſhire, in the 
family of Sir John Strangeways, 


. where he died ſoon afterwards, and 


was buried in the church belong- 
ing to that place. He tranſlated 
"The Spaniſh Baaud repreſented in 
Celeftina ; or, The Tragic Comedy of 

Cal:/to and Melibea. 401. 16 8 
2. Mas 


5 he was choſen 
perpetual fellow, and took the de- 
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Mac Ca TRY, CfaRLOTTE. 
Is the author of one performance 
publiſhed apparently wich the view 
to introduce ſome propoſals for 
printing a book called © Juſtice 
« and Reaſon faithful Guides to 
« Truth ;” which however we be- 
lieve was never made public. It 
is entitled, 
T he Author and Bookſeller. Dram. 
Piece. 8vo. N. D. [1765.-]. 
Macuin, Lewis. Concern- 
ing this author I find nothing up- 


on record but that he lived in the. 


— 


reign of king James I. and wrote 
one dramatic piece, which. we find 
reprinted in Dodſley's Collection of 
old Plays, entitled, 

The Dumb Knight.. Com. 4to. 
0 

Mackr SIE, H. A Scotch gen- 
tleman, who has written ſome no- 
vels which have met with applauſe, 
and one play, called, 
The Prince of Tunis. T. gvo. 
E 
 MacxLin, CHARLES. This 
author is a native of Ireland, born, 
as I have been informed, in the 
county of Weſt Meath, and that the 


name of his Family was M*Laugh- 


lin, which feeming fomewhat un- 
couth to the pronunciation of an 


Engliſh tongue, he, on his coming 


upon the ſtage, anglicized it to 


* 


ticed. He afterwards 
eminent actor, and enjoyed the fa- 


that by which he has ever fince- 
been known. He is ſuppoſed to 
have been born as early as the be- 
ginning of this century, and came 
over to England about the year 


1726. He performed in ſeveral 


ſtrolling companies, and after- 


wards at the theatre in Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields, 
firſt ſhewn in a ſmall character in 
Fielding's Coffee-Houſe Politician, 
which in the hands of any other 


where his merit was 


performer would have = unno- 
came an 


vour of the town for many years, 


1 * 
= 
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continue to entertain the 


the theatre, to the len 


rious characters is 100 


Ma 
though his performanc = 
ſtage was often inter 
whole ſeaſons together 
ences with managers, 
with perſormers. At thi 
of 1753, he took leave of 
in form, by an eptlogue, uf 
a coffee-houle under the 
Covent-Garden, where 
foot a diſputing club, unideus 
name of the Britiſh Iq 
this ſcheme not anſwering 7 
turned to the theatre, oi 
ſtill continues, with abu 
paired by age, and vial 
his appearance of heil! 


many ſucceeding years, 
Mr. Mackhin in his pn 
racter is a tender huſband 
father, and a ſteady u 
his firmneſs and reſouu 
porting the rights of hill 
rethren, they have ben 
from a ſpecies of op 
which they had been 
ouſly ſubjected for ma 
whenever the caprice 0! 
their enemies choſe ton 
We allude to the jul 
which he commenced u 
on againſt a certain id 
ficant beings, who, call 
ſelves THE Town, uſe 
to diſturb the enteral 


actors, as well as to thts 
and diſgrace of the pw 
His merit as a cen 


to need our taking ! 
in expatiating on i FF 
in Sir Gilbert Wrange! 
fuſal, Don Manuel 9 
poſtor, and Sir Archiba 
in his own Farce of l 
He has alſo been elle 
capital in the char 4 
ſpeare's Jago; but "= 
witich he was long allo | 
without a compel 


MA 
ance bn the Merchant of Venice, 
tem erformed in ſo natural 
ber vi | thata gentleman among 
, (il nce, on his firſt appearance 


way of diſtinction of his 


excellence, ſtarted out in- 
** cidental extempore, 
T the! 1 
ere h ir the Tow 
ub, . Shakſpeare drew. 
nquiiy 2 


eprefſion being ready to 
he's remembrance, eſta- 
Ir. Macklin's very dęſerv- 
tation in the character. 
Empts of his imitators, as 
he was engaged in Ireland, 
nly to manifeſt a wretched 


tre, m 
| ability 
nd wit 
health 
in then 
ears, 


his pn y, and afford us additional 
wha] d lament his abſence from 
dy ins don ſtage, At length, in 
lou 1777, Mr. Henderſon, a 
of his an of uncommon abilities, 
ve heal more conſiderable promiſe, 
f opp! dk to perſonate the Jew, a 
been | ch Mr. Garrick (who re- 
or mul reſuſed to employ our ad- 
rice (fl ) had never dared to per- 


ſe toen is ſcarce neceſſary to add, 


the u ſueceſs of this new candi- 
1ced dramatic fame by far ex- 
in fet6 his own private hopes, as 
0, cal the expectations of his 
x, uſed! Having never been in 
entertal | period when Mr. Mack- 
the ten lented Shylock, he was 
to thefl no copyiſt, but on the 
the pal executed his taſk from 
a corel conceptions, and in a 


0 new to his audience, 
y expreſſed the greatneſs 
i tas by the abundance 
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[ranges pplauſe. Even the vete- 
jel N. le talents we have already 
chibal Was among the foremoſt 
of 4 a candid and ample teſ- 
ele the merits of his rival. 
chars bear indeed to be erected 
but er compaſs of literature, 

ng aloof J ſounder underſtanding, 
pelo Ciſcoverable among the 
ros his fraternity. Such 


* aſſiſted by his known 


* 


1 


. of Macbet 
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prudence and decency of manners, 
cannot fail in time to ſecure himthe 


management of one of thoſe theatres 


to which he has proved himſelf ſo 
valuable a ſervant. But to return 
to Mr. Macklin. He had the miſ- 
fortune in the year 2735, in conſe- 
quence of a ſudden act of paſſion, 
to occaſion the death of a brother 
comedian (one Mr. Hallam), and 
ſtood his trial on account of it, 
but was honourably acquitted, it 
appearing to be merely accidental, 
and without any malice prepenſe. As 
be has ſpent much the greateſt part 
of that life in the ſervice. of the 


publick, it were much to be wiſhed 


that the remainder of it might 
take a quiet repoſe, free from thoſe 
ſtorms and Hurricanes which have 
but too frequently diſturbed, it. 
He was formerly conſidered as an 
excellent tutor in the theatrical 
arts; and indeed the ſucceſs Miſs 


Macklin very juſtly ' met with 
ſeems a ſtrong proof of the truth 
of this aſſertion. | | 


Mr. Macklin, however, about fix 
years ago, committed a notorious 
treſpaſs upon tragic. ground, by 
attempting the very diificult” parts 

5 and Richard the Third. 
We honour his ſpirit on this oc- 
caſion, and with we were antho- 
rized to record his ſucceſs. From 
the thorough knowledge and ad- 
mirable conception which he diſ- 
played in theſe characters, we can- 
not but regret that he did not at- 
tempt them at an earlier period of 


his life, before the town was ſo 


much impreſſed with the excel- 
lence of his comic performance, as 
to receive with prejudice his efforts 


in a different walk. Mr. Macklin 


more than ſatisfied the expectations 
of his friends, and has every reaſon 
to complain of a want of candour 


in thoſe who oppoſed him. 


Mr. Macklin's merit as a writer 
is more particularly enlarged on 


in our reſpe&ive accounts of his 
works in the ſecond volume. It will 
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tempted to let it come out, by the 
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be therefore needleſs to recapitu- 
late here what we have there ſaid, 
and conſequently ſufficient to point 
out his performances to the reader's 
farther obſervation by an enumera- 
tion of their titles in the follow- 
ing liſt, viz. | 
75 1 King Henry N eventh ; or, 

e Popifh Impoſtor. T. 8vo. 1754. 

3 Will ind „ ii, of g 
ew Caſe for the Lawyer. F. N. P. 

3. The Suſpicious Huſband criti- 

** ; or, The Plague of Envy. F. 

X 

4. The Fortune Hunters ; or, The 
Widow beawitched. F. N. P. 

5. Love-a-la-Mode. F. 1760. N. P. 

6. The Married Libertine. C. 
„ | 

7. The Iri/h Fine Lady. F. 1767. 

P 


8. The True-born Scotchman. C. 
N. P. Since acted at Covent Gar- 
den, under the title of The Man of 
ihe World. C. 1981, 
*Mavpen, Dr. SamyeL. It is 
with concern that we are able to 

ive no other account of this bene- 
factor to his country than the pre- 
ſent ſlight and imperfe& one. He 
3s ſaid to have been born in Ire- 
land, and educated at Dublin, 


where he reſided the greater part 


of his life. In the year 729, how- 


ever, he appears to have been in 


rom 


tieth Muy 1 


R — 


— 


© he 


extended 


- *© ur patriot, Preſent! | 


© The play which he ung 


LO * 
„ 


NA 
ſtow every year whileheſy 74 10 


ood effects of theſe yl A 
Fenske have been wills 
ficiently felt in the kingl :ragedy, 
they were given, and H 
their influ; Wn 
ſiſter country, having g 
the ſociety for the ene 
of arts and ſciences in lj 
In an oration ſpoke u 
Dec. 6, 1755, * M. hl 
that gentleman took o 
mention Dr. Madden, | 
and intended to have pre 
the following manner, i 
prevented by obferving a 
to be then preſent. yah 
the admirable inſtitution if 
miums, he went on, wal 
* thor, had he never cull 
* any thing farther to ty 1 
*« his country, would hard 
immortal honour, andmi 
© been held in reverence) 
«« poſterity. But the un 
© and diſintereſted endeafal 
„ing a long courſe of | 
this truly good man, i! 
* of branches to promote 
* and. conſequently the uc 
& this kingdom; and tit 
© benefits which have 
* ſulted to the commun 
te made many of the gol 
* of Ireland forry, thut! 
© talked of ſcheme [12510 
* been put in execution] 
might not appear Wh 
point of gratitude to tal 
of London, with rel 
„ fellow-citizen' * (ure 
© more reaſon), and that 
ce we might be able (0 


* largimur honores.” " 
' Dr. Madden waspoſth 
church preferment in le 


died the zoth of Decenbe 


Fug was called, 1 
* Sir Joba zun 


* 
7 


u 
ehe, % Lover of his 
% . 1729. | 
mm TG alſo wrote another 
ch be left as 2 Non 
* 1 oh ridan, in whoſe poſſeſſion 
f 9 obably remains. 

1 ber L. L. The times of 


ig oa Mal ; 

b ue eeman's birth and death 

encumßß 
cu net corded by any of the wri- 


G 5 ET :ppcars, however that 
1 dhe reign of Charles II. 


k a private ſchool in Lon- 
2; OS the education of young 


Iden's i 11 n; during the receſſes 
pre ich very fatiguing em- 
aner, l it is probable that, by 
11; SW nuſement, he wrote the 


- Ih cd in his name, viz. 


"IM Ei Exenies. C. to. 

, 85. 

2 er, Davin. The fol- 

hl ccount is chiefly collected 
7 wal 


. Johnſon's life of him. 


, and s by original one of the 


-erence\ 
the unf 
enden 
ſe of | 
nan, IN! 
romoteln 
y the 
nd the 
have if 
nmualt] 
he gool] 
„ thats 
 11asnot0 
-uti00 j| 
ear i - 


xty years ago, under the 
of Robin Roy, ſo formida- 
ſo infamous for violence 
dbery, that the name was 
by a legal abolition ; and 
ey were all to denominate 
ves anew, the father, I ſu 

this author called himfelf 


8 Malloch was by the pe- 
bis parents compelled to 
tor of the high 10“ at 
gh; a mean office, of 


wm did not afterwards de- 
le to ; , hear. But he ſurmounted 
h " | 1 dvantages of his birth and 
fan N for when the duke of 
d that n ſe applied to the college of 
able t a rh for a tutor to educate 
et . ;Malloch was recommend- 


d with his pupils made af- 


ſel fe t 
job 4 $ the tour of i: nor 
in N Known to have diſhonour- 
u | kredentials. 80 
he WE 


hall exhibit the ſeries of his 
le works at the concluſion 


* 
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Lors, a clan that became 


| M A 
of this article. The preciſe order 
in which his other performances 
were written, the plan of our work 
does not demand. His firſt pro- 
duction, however, was the ballad 
of William and Margaret, which 
was followed by the Excurſion, a 
poem on /erbal Criticiſm, Re. 
Having cleared his tongue from 
his native pronunciation 5 as to 
be no longer diſtinguiſned as a 
Scot, he ſeemed inclined to diſin- 
cumber himſelf from adherences 
to his original, and took upon him 
to change his name from Scotch. 
Malloch to Eygliqq; Mallet, with- 
out any imaginable reaſon of pre- 
ference which the eye or ear can 
diſcover. What other proofs he 
gave of diſreſpect to his native 
country, I know not ; but 1t was 


remarked of him, that he was the 


only Scot whom Scotchmen did 
not commend, Our biographer 
might have added, that he wasthe 
only one whom they did not la- 
ment. 
followed by no encomiums on his 
writings or his virtnes. A leſs 
diſplay offorrow, and more ſcanty 
marks of reſpect, have not attend- 


ed the memory of Warburton, 


whoſe various merits might at leaſt 
have entitled him to ſuch praiſe as 
his numerous ſacerdotal paraſites 
could beſtowv. : 


In 1734, he took the degree of | 


M. A. at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
In. 1940, when the prince of 
Wales had a ſeparate court, he 
made Mallet his under-ſecretary, ; 
and when it was found that Pope 
had clandeftinely printed an un- 
authorized number of the Patriot 
King, Bolingbroke employed Mal- 
let (1741) as the executioner of 
is vengeance. Mallet had not 
virtue, or had not ſpirit, to refufe 


the office; and was rewarded, not 


long after, with the legacy of lord 
Bolingbroke's works, which were 


U4 1 


The news of his death was 
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dee with ſucceſs very much 


elow our editor's expectation. 
In conſequence of a thouſand 
ounds left by the dutcheſs of 
. he undertook to 
write the life of the duke her huſ- 
band. From the late duke he had 


likewiſe a penſion to promote his 


induſtry. He talked much of the 
rogreſs he had made in this work, 
t left not, when he died, the 
ſmalleſt veſtige of any hiſtorical 
labour behind him. 
In the political diſputes which 
commenced at the beginning of 


the preſent reign, Mr. Malloch 


took part with his countrymanlord 
Bute, to ſerve whom, he wrote his 
tragedy of Elvira, and wasreward- 
ed with the office of keeper of 
the Book of entriesfor ſhips in the 
port of London, to which he was 


appointed in the year 1763. He 


enjoyed alſo a conſiderable penſion, 
which had been beſtowed on him 
for his ſucceſs in turning the pub- 
lie vengeance upon Byng, by means 
of a letter of accuſation under the 
character of a Plain Man. 
Towards the latter end of his 
life, he went with his wife to 
France; but after a while, finding 
his health declining, he returned 
zlone to England, and died in 
r 
He was twice married, and b 

his firſt wife had ſeveral children. 
One of his dapghters we have al- 
ready mentioned in the courſe 
of this work. His ſecond wife 
was the daughter of a nobleman's 
Reward, who had a conſiderable 
fortune, which ſlie took care to re- 
rain in her own hands. 

Mr. Malloch's ſtature was di- 
minutive, but he was regularly 
formed. His - appearance till he 
grew corpulent was agrecable, 
and he ſuffered it to want no re- 
commendation that dreſs could give 
| it, His converſation was elegant 


- 


however, his letter to Dy) 


ou up, ſhe was cheated utt 


ſhould have been gay 10 


wretched years in ſolitude, 1 


| MA 
and eaſy. The reſt of hg 
racter may, without injury uf 
memory, ſink into filence, v 


publiſhed in a collection, 2 
12mo. 1767. vol. II. p. 2. 
As awriter, he cannot be pi 
in any high claſs. There ; AM 
ſpecies of compoſition in HN 
he was eminent. His dana 
their day, a ſhort day, ani iii: 
forgotten. His life of Bu 
known, as it is appended to han 
volumes, but is no longer ne 
oned. The titles of his p 
are, 4 
1. Eurydice. T. $v. 17. 
2. Muſtapha. T. 8. ny, 
3. Alfred. T. in conjud 
with Thomſon, 8vo. 1740, 
4. Alfred. T. altered, go. in 
5. Britannia. M. 8vo. 55 
6. Elvira. T. 8vo. 1161, lic wit 
ManNLEvy,De-L a-1v1ti no! ved t 
the daughter of Sir Roger Mu colit 
who is Kid to be the author ay, wh 
firſt volume of that famous 696. 
the Turki/: Spy. Mrs. Magee rece 
ceived an education ſuitable ce fron 
birth; and gave early dim ment y 
of a genius much ſuperior t t and « 
is uſually found among be end, 
In her e Toft her nue 2nd 11 
a loſs which was attended y rrigues 
other misfortunes ; for wt ig. In 
rev ber 
„/ 
* 1 
her ov 
iption 0 


Vith th 


ain, . 
| ON. W 
ed by 

ed by 
ſome 
77 ſea 
Dy ſayir 
tude v 

; | of the 


ijimpo 


alſe marriage by a near 
of the ſame name, to whon 
father had bequeathed the cf 
her. We call jt a falſe marr 
becauſe the gentleman hdl 
mer wife then living, and ff 
tended to marry her, on 
tify a criminal paſſion. Wi 
afterwards brought to Lins 
where ſhe was ſoon deſert: 
him; and ihus, in the ver} 
3338 li tf 
ing of her life, when a 


and dif 
ther } 
WS the ca 
eerſelf! 
otbe y 

epreſen 

rs in h 

elſe | 
bad br. 
_. Up 


miſing, ſhe wore awaf in 
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ppeared in the world again, 
ell, by mere accident, under 
itronage of the dutcheſs of 
land, a miſtreſs of Charles II. 
s introduced by an ac- 
W'ance of her grace's, to 
ſhe was paying a viſit z but 
utcheſs, being a woman of a 
fickle temper, grew tired of 
any in 6x months time, 
charged her upon a pre- 
vbcther groundleſs or not is 
tain, that the intrigued with 
on. When our authoreſs was 
ed by the dutcheſs, ſhe was 
ted by general Tidcombe to 
ſome. time with . him at his 
try-ſeat ; but ſhe excuſed her- 
Wy ſaying, © That her love of 

itude was improved by a diſ- 

Wit of the world; and fince it 
s impoſſible for her to be in 
lic with reputation, ſhe was 
olved to remain concealed.” 
is ſolitude ſhe wrote her firſt 
dy, which was aQed in the 
1696. As this play ſucceed- 
he received ſuch unbounded 
ſe from admirers, that her 
ment was crowded with men 
t and galety. This proved, 
e end, very fatal to ker vir- 
and ſhe afterwards en gaged 
ſtrigues, and was taken into 
Ing. In her retired hours, i ſhe 
e her four volumes of the 
pirs of the New Atalantis, in 
h ſhe was not only very free 
her own ſex, in her wanton 
PIption of loye-adyentures, but 
with the characters of many 
and diſtinguiſhed perſonages. 
er had always beenattach- 
WP the cauſe of Charles I. and 
terfelf had a confirmed aver- 
0the whig miniſtry ; ſo that 


rs in her Atalantis are no- 
5 elſe but ſatires upon thoſe, 
had brought about the Revo- 


e 


„ ſtill be by inſpiration.” 


epreſentations of many cha- 
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ranted from the ſecretary of 
ſtate's office, to ſeize the printer 
and publiſher of thoſe volumes. 
Mrs. Manley had too much gene- 
roſity, to let innocent perſons ſuf- 
fer on her account; and therefore 


voluntarily acknowledged herſelf 


as the author of the work in queſ- 
tion. When ſhe was examined 
before lord Sunderland, who was 
then ſecretary, he was curious to 
know, from whom ſhe got infor- 
mation of ſome particulars, which 
they imagined to be above her own 
intelligence. She replied, with 
great humility, that the had no 
deſign in writing, farther than her 
own amuſement and diyerſion in 
the country, without intendin 

particular reflections and charac- 


ters, and did affure them, that 


nobody was concerned with her. 
When thjs was not believed, and 


the contrary urged againſt her by 


ſeveral circumſtances, ſhe faid, 
„then it muſt be = inſpiration, 
* becauſe, knowing her own inno- 


© cence, ſhe could account for it 


% no other way.” The ſecretary 
replied, that! inſpiration uſed to 
be upon a good account; but 


© that her writings were ſtark- 
* naught.” She acknowledged, 


that his lordſhip's obſervation 
„might be true; but, as there 
* wereevil angels as well as good, 
that what ſhe had wrote might 
The 
conſequence of this examination 
was, that Mrs. Manley was cloſe 
ſhut up in a meſſenger's houſe, 


without being allowed pen, ink, 


and However, her coun- 
ſhe was admitted to bail. Whe- 
ther thoſe in power were aſhamed 
to bring a woman to a trial for 
writing a few amorous trifles, or 
whether the laws could not reach 
ber, ſhe was diſcharged, after ſeve- 


ſon 


aper. 
cil ſhed out her Habeas Corpus, and 
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ſon to croſs the court before the 
bench of judges, with her three 
attendants, the printer and two 
. publiſhers. Not long after, a total 
change of the miniſtry enſued 
Me then came into great favour 
with their ſucceſſor, and was em- 
ployed in defending the tory mea- 
tures purſued in the four laſt years 
of the queen, The pamphlets 
which ſhe wrote at this period are 
numerous, and ſome of them ſuch 
as would not diſgrace the beſt pen 
then engaged in the defence of 


government. After Dean Swift 
relinquithed The Examiner, ſhe 


continued it with great ſpirit for a 


conſiderable time, and frequently 
finiſhed pieces begun by that ex- 
cellent writer, who alſo often uſed 
to furniſh her with hints for thoſe 
of her own compoſition. At this 
time or ſoon afterwards ſhe be- 
came connected with alderman 
Barber, who was then the favourite 
tory printer, and with him ſhe re- 
. fided until the time of her death, 
which happened on the 11th of 
July 1724, 2t his houſe on Lam- 
eth Hill. She was buried in the 
middle iſle of the church of St. 
Bennet, Panl's Wharf, where a 
marble grave- ſtone was erected to 
her memory. 
Her dramatic works are as fol- 
low, Py 
1. The Royal Miſchief. T. 4to. 


6. | 
2. The Loft Lower ; or, The Fea- 
tous Huſhand. C. 4to. 1696. 

3. Almyna ; or, The Arabian 
Faw. T. 4to. 1707. 

4. Lucius, the Firſt Chriftian King 
I Britain. 4t0. 1717. 

Maxx1nc,FRANCIS..This au- 
thor wes fon of Francis Manning 
oi London, gent. and was matri- 
culated at Oxford the 28th of March 
1688, being then a commamer of 


1 


Trinity College under the tuition - , 
Was the ion of Roben® 


of Mr, Thomas Sykes. He ſeems 


to have left the univerſity C 


MA 


taking a degree ; and pr 
line of civil employment, u 
him, in 1507, ſecrewy vi 
Stanyan, envoy to the (yi 
tons. He afterward; ih : 
Anne's time, Was Promted OE 1 ily 
miniſter to the Griſo ene 
the zoth of June, 1716, . 5 
pointed envoy to thetttf a 
tons and to the Republic i oe n 
Grifons. After this per 5 
diſcover no account of hin 100 
tranſlated Dion Caſſius, uli le w. 
the following plays, in. Matic 

1. The Generous Cult. . > vi 
7 - - oe 


2. All for the beler zul Far 
failible Cure. C. 4to. 19 wrot 
Man uch, Major Cos "So 
gentleman appears to h 3 
an Italian by birth; or we 
has given us his name u me, 
which it is not improba nin it 
he may for once have hen e ſha 
right. He took up a NS, ſpe 
Charles, and had a nin 1.7 
miſſion, but whether ol ns 
foot does not appear, ti! baine 
three plays in the E Lende 
guage, and, conſidering at ben 
was a foreigner, and mere 
wrote for his diverſion, but {; 
way of a profeſſion, d ine 
leaſt he has the merit of tha and fi! 
original, wholly his ons 0 t; 
borrowed, they are re { any « 
being contempuble, > was 
are, ; , In h 
1. The Fuft General Wie cd tw 
1650. 18 thor (b 
2. The Loyal Lovers. l WD! confic 
1652. _ * 
' The Baſtard. T. (3 Fifto's | 
to — by Coxeter. ) a q courſes 
In lord Northampton“ be Fam 
Caſtle Aſhby, in Nat ne con 
ſhire, are two or thre: t of | 
by this author. Courtez, 
MARK HAM, Gravy great 


MA 
7h . of 0 am in Nottinghamſhire, 
Lo” lle flouriſhed in the reigns 
1 Elizabeth, king James I. 
1 g Charles J. for the laſt of 
te took up arms, and bore 
's commfſion. He was a 
holar, being perfect maſter 
rench, Italian, and Spaniſh 
les. He was extremely 
ſed both in the theory and 
of military diſcipline, and 
eat adept in horſemanſhip. 
and huſbandry ; by which 
ze was fully qualified for 
Mlation and compilement of 
us volumes on all theſe 
many of which are even 
1d in very _ eſteem. 
wrote ſome books on rural 
ons. Nor among his other 
Ins were the Muſes neg- 
| Wor we find one play extant 
ng: ne, though he was indeed 
in it by Mr. Sampſon, of 
e ſhall hereafter have oc- 
o ſpeak, entitled, 

and Autipater. T. 4to. 


baine ſpeaks very highly in 
mendation, and very juſtly, 
at benefactor to the public, 
numerous and uſeful publi- 
bot ſays little of his poe- 
ad indeed both he and 
and fince them Cibber in 
s of the Puets, ſeem not fo 
{ any other poetical works 
> was concerned in; but 
„in his VIS. notes, has 


or (both indeed tranda- 
=: confiderable conſequence, 


%s Satires, in ſeven fa- 
W/courſes. 4t0. 1608. and 

e Famous Whore, or, Noble 
an : containing the lamentable 
t of Paulina, the famous 
burtegan. ſometime miſtreſs 


great Cardinal Hippolyto of 
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ed two pieces of poetry by 


MA 


Efte, tranſlated into Verſe from the 
Ttalian, Bvo. 1609. 

Beſides theſe, . mentions 
the following works in proſe, not 
taken notice of by the writers of 
his life, Which he attributes to him, 
viz. 

1. Devereux. Vertue's Teats for 
the Loſs of the moſt (Chriſtian King 
Henry third of that Name, King of 
France, and the untimely Death of 
the moſt noble and heroical Wulter 
Devereux, 20/19 was Auin be fore Roan 
in Fraunce. Firfl written in French, 
by that no excellent and learned Gen- 
tlewoman, Madame Gents: ne Pelan 
Manlette, and paraphira ically tranſ- 
lated into Engliſſi by Jarvis Mar A- 
gam. Ato. 1597. | | 

2. The Artof Archerie.8v0. 1654. 

4. The Soldier's Exerciſe, &c. in 
three books, of which there was a 


third edition, to. 1643. 
To this may be added, his Eng- 


olifh Arcadia, alluding his beginning 
from Sir Philip Sidney ending, 4to. 
1607, and other pieces. 


At what time Mr. Markham was 


born, or when he died, I have not 
been able to trace; he was, how- 
ever, a uſeful writer, and, durin 

the laſt century, his works on Hul 


85 


bandry, Agriculture, &c. were 


held in great eſteem. On the 


records of the Stat ioners' Com- 


pany is a very extraordinary agree- 
ment ſigned by this author, which 
probably aroſe from the bookſellers' 
knowledge of the value of Mark- 
ham's work, and their apprehen- 


ſions that a new performance oft 


the fame ſubject might be hurtful 
to the treatiſes then circulating. It 
Is as follows; | 

Md. That I Gervaſe Mark- 
c ham, of London, Gent. do pro- 
© mife hereafter never to write 
* any more, book or books to be 
<«< printed of the diſeaſes of eures 
© of any cattle. as horſe, oxe, cowe, 


4 ſheepe, 
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* ſheepe, ſwine, and goates, &c. 
In witnes whereof I have here- 
« unto ſeit my hand the 24th day 
© of Julie, 1617. | | 
| << Gervis MARKHAM.“ 
ManxLoE, CHRISTOPHER. Liv- 
ed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and was not only an author but 
an actor alſo, being very conſider- 
able in both capacities. There is 
no account extant of his family, 
but it is well known that he was 
of Bennet College, in the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B. A. 1583, and 
M. A. 1587; he, however, quitted 
the academic life, and went on the 
ſtage. Thomas Heywood, whom 
we have mentioned before, ſtyles 
him the beft of Poets; nay, Dray- 
ton alſo has beſtowed a high pane- 
yric on him, in a copy of verſes 
called the Cenſure of the Poets, in 
which he ſpeaks of him in the fol- 
lowing manner: | 


Next Marloe, bathed in the Theſ- 


pian ſprings, 
Had in him thoſe brave ſublunary 


things 
That your firſt poets had; his 
raptures abere - 


All air and fair, awhich made his 
- verſes clear 
For that fine madneſs flill he did 
retain, . | 
Whichrightly /hould poſſeſs a poet's 
„ 1 
Mr. Marloe came to an untime- 
ly end, falling a victim to the 
moſt torturing paſſion of the hu- 
man breaſt, jealouſy. For, being 
deeply in love with a girl of a low 
ſtation, he ſound himſelf rivalled 
by a fellow in livery, who, as 
Wood informs us, had more the. 
appearance of a pimp than a man 
formed for the tender and gener- 


ous paſſion of love. Marloe find- 
ing the fellow with his miſtreſs, 


and having ſome reaſons to ſuſpect 


that ſhe granted him favours, drew 


MA 


his dagger, a weapon at AN 
moſt univerſally worn, 0 
ed on him to ſtab hin; Mi 
footman, being nimble, vw, 
the impending ſtroke, and | live 
hold of Marloe's writ, RE 
fatal point, and plunged 1, WAR 
nard into its maſter's jy 
which wound, notwithtan 
poſſible care being taken oil 
he died ſoon after, jn thy 
1593. a | 
Wood conſiders this a 
as an immediate judge 
unhappy ſufferer for his wid 
mies and impiety; for b: 
that Marloe, preſuming wil 
own little wit, thought py 
practiſe the moſt epicum 
dulgence, and open) pi 
atheiſm ; that he denied b 
Saviour; blaſphemed the 
ble Trinity; and, as it n 
ported, wrote ſeveral vl 
againſt it; affirming our 
to be a deceiyer, the {ach 
tures to contain nothing WI 
ſtories, and all religion vn 
vice of policy and prieltenl 
This character, if ju vi 
one, as ſhould induce vl E 
back with contempt ard WIN 
the memory of the pria_l 
poſſeſſed it, and recall 
that inimitable ſentiment 
great and good Dr. You 
Complaint : 


When I behold a geniv- Wt 
baſe, | =_ 

Of tew'ring talents, at 
trial aims; 


Methinks I fee, as im 


Tamber 
4to. | 
—_— 
= / 
N. D. 
1 The Tri 


her high ſphere, entio. 
Fe . fragment! fl * on 
immortal, | * jo 
With rubbi/h mixed, af Hephie 
in the duſt. RMION 


Z Who 
Arles J. 
manſi 


{ would, however, rathe! 
take this charager with 
gree of abatement, and, 


that Mr. Marloe nyight 
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ſree-thinking, yet that he 
not run to the unhappy 
he is reported to have 
eſpecially as the time he 
was a period of bigotry; 
at, even in theſe calmer 
ec controverſy, we find a 
Wotneſs in perſons, who differ 
10n with regard to the ſpe- 
& points of religion, either 
or from the miſtaking of 
to tax each other with 
hereſy, and even atheiſm, 
n the moſt trivial tenets, 
W have the leaſt appearance of 
unorthodox. 7 
to quit bis character in a 
s view, let us now conſider 
ga poet, and in this light 
tt de allowed to have had 
xerit, His turn was entirely 
zedy, in which kind of writ- 
has left the fix following 
bnials of his abilities: 
Tamberlaine the Great. T. two 
40. 1500. 
card II. T. 4to. 1598. 
[he Maſſacre at Paris. T. 
. 
[he Tragical Hiflorie of Dr. 
; , 4to. 1616. 
Jeu of Malta. T. 4to. 


%, Dominion; or, The Laſ- 
_ 2:7. T. 12mo. 1661. 
joined with Naſh, in the 
g a play, called 

, Queen of Carthage, 4to. 


id begun a very fine poem, 
Hero and Leander, which was 
ards finiſhed by Chapman, 
1 not with the ſame ſpirit 
_ cnn that its author had 
it with. 

iso joined with Day, in 
epſierde Holyday. 
uon, Sua KERLE. This 
bo flouriſhed in the reign 
A rles I. was born in the here- 
wanſion-houſe of his fa- 
Aynhoe in Northamp- 


WW 
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tonſhire, about the beginning of 
January 1602. When a boy he 
was put to ſchool at Thame in 
Oxfordſhire, from whence, about 
the age of ſixteen, he was re- 
moved to Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, where he was entered as 
a gentleman commoner, and after- 
wards, in 1624, took his degree of 
maſter of arts. 

Anthony Wood ſays, that he was 
%a goodly proper gentleman, and 
had once in his poſſeſſion ſeven 
© hundred pounds per annum at 
* leaſt.” The whole of this am- 
ple fortune he diſſipated ; after 
which he went into the Low Coun- 
tries, but not meeting with pro- 
motion according to his expecta- 
tion, he returned to England, and 
was admitted one of the troop 
raiſed by Sir John Suckling for the 
uſe of king Charles I. in his ex- 
pedition againſt the Scots in the 
year 1639; but falling fick at 
York, he returned to London, 
where he died in the ſame year. 

Mr. Marmion is not a volumi- 
nous writer ; yet I cannot help 
conſidering him as one of the beſt 
among the dramatic authors of 
that time. His plots are ingeni- 
ous, his characters well drawn, 
and his Ianguage not only eaſy 
and dramatic, but full of lively 
wit, and ſolid underitanding. He 
left only four plays behind him, 
one of which, viz. The Anti- 
guary, is to be ſeen among Dodſley's 
Old Plays, vol. X. The titles of 
his pieces are, 

1. Holland's Leaguer. 
1632. | 

2. Fine Companion. C. 4t0. 1633. 

3. Antiquary, C. 4to. 1641. 

4. The Crafty Merchant ; or, The 
Souldier'd Citizen. C. N. P. 
Philips and Winſtanley, according 
to their uſual cuſtom of fathering 


C. 4to. 


anonymous plays on any authors 
that they think proper to find out 


for them, have attributed to Mr. 


Marmion 
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Marmion a play which is not his, 
nor bears any relemblance to his 
manner of writing, entitled, 

T he Faithful Shepherd. 

Maxsn, CHARLES. This gen- 
tleman, is a living author, and now 
acts as a juſtice of peace for the li- 
berty of Weſtminſter. He was ſor- 
merly a bookſeller in Round-Court 
and at Charing Croſs, but was ori- 
ginally clerk to the chapel in 
Duke-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, 

He is the author and alterer of 
the following three plays. 

i. Amaſis King of Egypt. TF. 
Zvo. 1738. <P 
2. Cymbeline, altered, Bvo. 1755. 

3. The Winter's Tale. A play 
altered, $vo. 17456. N 

4 Romeo and Fuliet. T. altered, 

P 


_ MaxsrTon, Jo N. Of this emi- 


nent poet, who flouriſhed in the 


reigns of queen Elizabeth and 
king James IJ. but few circum- 
ftances remain Gn record. Wood 
only informs us that he was a ſtu- 
- Kent in Corpus Chriſti College Ox- 


Ford, but has neither fred the 


place of his birth, nor the family 
from which he was deſcended ; 
and Langbaine tells ns, that he 
was able to recover no farther in- 
Formation of him than what he 
bad learned from the teſtimony of 
his bookſeller ; and, as that relates 
only to the merit of his writings, 
it is little more than what might 
have been gathered from the pe- 
ruſal of his works, viz. that he 
was a chaſte and pure writer, 
avoiding all that obſcenity, ribal- 
dry, and ſcurrility, which too 
many of the play-wrights of that 
time, and indeed much more ſo in 


ſame periods ſince, have made the 
baſis of their wit, to the great diſ- 


grace and ſcandal of the ſtage. 
That he abhorred ſuch writers and 
their works, and purſued 10 oppo- 
ſite a practice in his own perform- 

ances, that wWhatſoc ver even in 
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warmly dedicated to hinz 


Sophoniſba, caſting ſome wen 
the claſſical writers, and 


that he had fought eren 


ſome. excellent ſatires, al 


MA 
< the ſpring of his pan | 
*« {ented upon the privacy, ME - 
* lic theatre, in his aum 
e declining age he nee 
be aſhamed of.” | 

His Plays are eight in w 
and their titles as folloy, u 
1. Autan and Meli 
4to. 1602. _. Kh 
2. Antonio's Revenge, Ty 
1602. | 
3. InſatigteCounteſs.T yn 
4. Malecantent. T. C. qu 
5. Dutch Caurtexan. C. A 
6. Faraſitaſter. Con, i 
7. Sophoniſta. Trag. 4.8 
8. What you will. C. 1.00 
It is evident that Mau 
have lived in friendſſip i 
Jonſon at the time of hi 
the Malecentent, which A 


probable that Ben's ſelſ-uly 
and natural arrogance my 
time leſſen that friend 
afterwards find our autho, e piec. 
epiſtle to the reader pre 
_// 
_:y. 
rum 
aot p 
evide 
elf a 
, fron 
8 & he has 
race, 


„erbia 
po 
ee Ha] 
len t! 
6056. 
e, W. 
WE is one 
intitle. 
a, as 


edrt as 


glances at the pedantry wil 
giariſm of that poet, in bom 
orations from Salluft and t 


uſe of them in his trageld 
Sejanus and Catiline: Be 
told Drummond of Haun 


with Marſton, and faidthdi 
fon wrote his father 

reachings, and his ſathe | 
þ is comedies. Marſton ab 


Scourge of Villainy, 15% 
a The wee period of 1 
death is not known, b 
certainly living in 163, 
ſpecimen of his poetry, 
ſley has republiſhed the} 1 
in his Collection, vol. % ting, 

MART YN, BE x Ja ben v 
author was nephew to 5 ay. 
Martyn, rhetoric pr 1 4 Vas be 
Jham College, and ſon 8 
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a gentleman of a Wilt- 
ily, who had been a linen- 
as afterwards made a 
Toy of the ſtamp-duties 
—_ Godolphin, and died at 
E x. yres, to which place he 
agent far the Sonth-Sea 
ue preſent writer was 
t ſon, and was very active 
trumental in eſtabliſhing 
Wony of Georgia (of which 
W publiſhed an account) 
e year 1733, when a ſo- 
noblemen and gentlemen 
ned ſor that purpoſe, to 
e ſome time acted as ſecre- 
We was alſo examiner of the 
in the cuſtom houſe, and 
am informed, about No- 
1963. He wrote one play 
ea, 

an. vo. 1730. 

px, Ion u, lived in the time 
James I. and in the early 
that reign publiſhed one 
e piece, which he has en- 


bſſes the Turk, A worthy 
gedy. 4to. 1610. 

ric merits the title of au- 
not pretend to determine, 
evident that the author 
(elf a very high opinion of 
, from the following motto 
de has fixed to it, quoted 
orace, viz. 


uperbiam qu ſitiam meritis. 


Wuppoſed to have been af 
e Hall Cambridge, and to 
ken the degree of B. A. 
1606. 
N, WILLIAM. This gen- 
is one of the few authors 
intitled to the applauſe af 
Id, as well for che virtues 
ert as for the excellence 
ings. He is the ſon of 
an who had the living 
3 , in Yorkſhire, where our 
5 born about the year 
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1726. He was admitted of St. 
John's College Cambridge, where 
be took his degrees of B. A. and M. 
A. and his poetical genius in the year 
1747 procured him a fellowſhip in 
Pembroke-Hall, which, however, 
he did not obtain poſſeſſion of 
without ſome litigation. In the 
year 1754, he entered into holy 
orders, and was patronized by the 
late earl of Holderneſſe, who pro- 
cured him a chaplainſhip to his 
majeſty, and gave him the valua- 
ble rectory of Aſton, in Yorkſhire, 
where he now chiefly reſides, and 
which he has made a delightful 
retirement. He is alſo precentor 
at York. He married a young 
lady of a good family and amia- 
ble character, but of a conſump- 
tive conſtitution, which ſoon de- 
prived him of her at Briſtol Wells, 
as appears by her elegant epitaph 
in that Cathedral. Mr. Maſon at 
preſent exerts himſelf as a poli- 
tician in the county where he 
reſi des, and ſeems to have been 
very active in forming the aſſo- 
ciation eſtabliſhed there. He was 
the -publiſher of his friend Mr. 
Gray's works, and the author of 

1. Elfrida. D. P. 4to. 3 

This was altered by Mr. Colman 
in 1772, without the author's con- 
ſent, and performed at Covent- 
Garden; and again, in 1779, by 
Mr. Maſon himſelf, and acted on 
the ſame ſtage. 

2. Carafacus. D. P. to. 1759. 

This was altered by Mr. Maſon 
himſelf in 1776, and performed at 
Covent-Garden. 0 
Mr. Maſon is ſaid to have writ- 
ten a Maſque called, Cupid and 
Pſyche ; which has been ſet to 
muſick by Giardini, but not yet 
acted. 

The commendations beſtowed 
on Elfrida and. CaraQacus in their 
original form, have been ſeconded. 
by an equal degree of . applauſe 


fince 
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fince they were adapted to the 
ftage. The firſt is perhaps the 
moſt finiſhed, the ſecond the moſt 
ſtriking performance. The truth 
of hiſtory, in regard to the con- 
teſted fair-one, has been violated. 
In reſpect to the hardy veteran it 
has been preſerved. Intheformer, 
the ſtory is domeſtic, and we are 
intereſted only for the diſtreſs of 
Athelwold and his wife. In the 
latter, the events involve the fate 
of our own country, while wonder 
and pity are alternately engaged 
by the different ſituations of 
Caractacus, Elidurus, Arviragus, 
and Evelina. The conduct of 
Elfrid and her huſband, being not 


unt inctured with childiſhnefſs and 


deceit, comparatively ſpeaking, 
can operate but weakly on our 
ton. The Britiſh heroes 
and heroine, being uniformly great 
and irreproachable, always com- 
mand the attention they deſerve; 
In the perſon of Athelwold, the 


betrayer of his prince's confidence 


is juſtly puniſhed ; but that event 
is communicated tous only through 
the cold medium of relation. By 
the future ſelf-denials of his wi- 
dow, we are as ſſightly moved, for 
theſe are to be ranked with vo- 
luntary penances, and do not take 
place till after the curtain has 
dropped on our expectations. In 
Caractacus the fina] deſtiny of the 
ſurvivors is more natural, deciſive, 
and ſatisſactory. When Elfrida 
takes leave of us, our thoughts will 
ſpontaneouſly turn on the dif- 
ficulties attending the obſervance 
of her vow, a comic, yet an ir- 
reſiſtible idea. But when the aged 
chief and his daughter are led 
away in chains from the dead body 
of a ſon and brother, our tears and 
admiration accompany their de- 
parture, while a pleaſing hope ſug- 
geſts itſelf that Evelina will find 
a protector in the young Brigan- 


burleſque ſtrain of 


real beauties 


had ſome employment . 


Ma 
tian prince, and that be (of 
captivity will tend only «fi 
the former greatneſs of h 
racter.— The choruſes ig 
of theſe dramas, though þ 
ethick and poetical, kj 
what of their weight, bei 
nounced by females withy 
cific offices of charader, | 
ladies indeed appear tou 
ſing, only becauſe they bay 
other occupation. Fu 
nerable ſons of Mona, wn 
material agents througln 
fecond piece, the like fil 
fancy and inſtruction proc 
fingular propriety. They 
by profeſſion, and the dy 
religious and moral tui 
immediate province. Aich 
time we ſhould add, that 
rick parts in Elfrida cont 
objectionable paſſages thu 
in Carafacus. If they naw 
to the ſublimity that diſlng 
the ode beginning 


Hark! heard ye not jul 
ſtep dread ? 


they never deſcend into bet 


and ſweep and ſuig 
Above, below, around; 


phraſes which ſerve ou 
ken a train as of mean 1 
crous ideas as Mr. Cola! 
ened chorus of Grecian & 
women could have excitt6 
however 0! 
theſe performances, ſo fu 
predominate over ever! % 
imperfection they may bac 
on a review of what we lit 
ten, we ſcarcely think o 
to the diſadvantage of c 
ſerve conſideration. 

MassSIinGER, PHIL 
excellent poet was ſon to 
lip Maſſinger, a gentle 


MA 
ied, after having ſpent 


| Flizabeth's reign, anno 


ed a fellow-commoner of 


; Hall, in Oxford, in 


| in order to compleat 
tion. Yet, though he 
raged in the purſuit of 
s. by his father's auen 


f Pembroke, the natural 


his genius leading him 
dre to poetry and polite 
| than to dryer and more 
ſtudies of logic and phi- 
and, being impatient for 
ſtunity of moving in a 
ie ſphere of action, and 
his poetical 27 and 
edge of the Belles Lettres, 
ation with the world, 
ntercourſe with men of 
zenius, he quitted the 
W without taking any de- 
came up to 
SD! y.ng himſelf to writin 
age, he preſently toſs 
reputation, his plays 
ich the univerſal appro- 
be public, both for the 
cr ſtile, and the inge- 
_— cconomy of their 
I og his pieces beſpeak 
of the firſt-rate abili- 
ell qualified both as to 
nd a moſt perfect ac- 
with the methods of 
lings, yet he was at 
me a perſon of the moſt 
te modeſty, which ren- 
extremely beloved by 
emporary poets, few of 
what eſteemed it as an 
Join with him in the 
of their works. The 
left behind him are 


ontgomery, in whoſe ſer- 


EY ears in his family. 
i tit 2 born at Saliſbury | 


Lat the age of eighteen 


tion he remained three or 


.165 


London, 


1 
1. Virgin Martyr. T. (alliſted by 


MA 


Decker) 4to. 1622. 

2. Duke of Milan. T. 4to. 1623. 
Bondman. T. 4to. 1624. 
Roman Ackor. T. 4to. 1629. 
Renegado. T. C. 4to. 1630. 
Picture. T. C. 4to. 1630. 

$ Emperor of the Eaft. T. C. Ato. 
I 


Ga 3: On Þ wud 
ey . - . . . . 


8. Maid of Honour. T. C. 4to. 


1632. 


. Fatal Dowry. T. 4to. 1632. 
(Alliſted by Field.) 1 : 

10. New Way to pay old Debts. 
C. t 1833. 

11. Great Duke of Florence. C. 
4:0, 1636. | 

12. Unnatural Combat. T. 4to. 


1639. 
13. Ba/hful Lover. C. 8vo. 
1655. | | 
14, Guardian. C. H. Bvo. 
1655. 


15. Very Woman, T. C. 8vo. 


+ Old Law. C. (Aſſiſted by 
Rowley and Middleton. 4to. 1656. 
17. City Madam. C. 4to. 659. 
Beſides theſe pieces which are 
printed, he is the author of 
1. The Noble Choice; or, The 
Orator. 
2. The Wandering Lovers; or, 
The Painter. . 
3. The Italian Night-piece ; or, 
The Unfortunate Piety, 
1 4 1 he Judge; or, Believe as you 
iſt. 
5. The Priſoner ; or, The Fair 
Anchoreſs. T. C. 
6. The Spani/h Viceroy; or, The 
Honour of Woman. C. 
7. Minerva's Sacrifice ; or, The 
Forc'd Lady. . | 
3. TL. .- ci 
9. Philenzo and Hippolita. T. C. 
10. Antonio and Vallia, C. 
11. Faſt and Welcome. C. _ 


Of theſe the firſt ſeven were en- 


tered in the books ofthe Stationers' 
A” | Company 


2 
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MA. 
Company by Mr. Moſely, Septem- 
ber 9, 1653, and the remaining, 
four by the ſame perſon, 29 June, 
1 . of | 1 | 
Thoſe marked 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
ro, and 11, were in the poſſeſſion 
of Mr. Warburton, Somerſet He- 
rald, and deſtroyed through the 
ignorance of his ſervant. 
Almoſt all the writers agree very 
nearly in their accounts of the 
time of his birth; but Coxeter's 
MS. points out à miſtake in the 
2ra of his death, which he makes 
to have happened m March 1639, 
in which he is ſupported by the 
authority of Wood's Athlien. Oxon. 
whereas Langbaine and Jacob, and 
after them Whincop and Cibber, 
have placed it in 1669, Coxeter, 
however, ſeems to have the greater 
apparent probability on his fide, 


both with a conſideration of the 


very great age, (viz. 85 years) 
that he maſt have lived to, ac- 
cording to the latter ſuppoſition, 
and moreover from the epitaph 
written on hin by Sir, Aſton Coc- 
kain, in which he is faid to be 
buried in the very ſame grave with 
Fletcher, who died. in 1626, and 
which,” had there been a diſtance 
of forty-four years, between their 
reſpective departures, it 1s. prota- 
ble would have been à circum- 
ftance Tearcely known, and umeh 
leſs worth recording 
There is one thing; However, 
ſomewhat nnaccountable, which 
is, that Chetwood, who, in his 
double capacity. of bookſeller and 
prompter, had great opportunities, 
and indeed. wanted. not euriofity, 
ro enquire into thoſe affairs, has, 


in his Britiſi Theatre, varied from 


all the other writers in bath the 


"beginning, and end of his mortal 


exiſtence and, without aſſigning 
any authority but his own, ip/e 
drxir, bas yolitively aſſerted, that, 


Sx -» 
* 


9 


(, 39 h 


den; and the place ofi þ 


the caverns of oblivios 


though they wanted nol 


MA 
he was born in 1578, of 


1 659, in the 8 i /t year of big 

It is, however, univcr{yh 
that his body was burt 
church-yard of St. Satin 
wark, and that he was aw 
the grave by all the oy 
then in town. His death 


houfe, near to the play-ly 
the Bank Side, South 
he went to bed in pood| 
and was found dead th 
morning. 

Chetwood tells us, thi 
ſeen in MS. | 
Believe as you Lif, mi 

Mr. Maſſinger, 
and that it had the folwlil 
cence, ſigned hy lord Hall 
was maſter of the rech 
Charles I's reign, viz. 

Tu is play, called Jin 
Lift, may be acded this 
16317. Henri 

And now it is bat 4} 
juſtice due to the mend 
very great man, to nate! 
tle-farther mention « | 
which ſeems in good mn 
haye been bade een 5 
forgotten amongſt 'tief 
number of E's 1 
riod, Whoſe aſhes it ya 
awakening or calls 


we confider bow ny 
thoſe pieces, even ofthe] 
Shakfpeare himſelf, wii 
the greateſt ornamen Wn 
ſent Rage, lay by «9 


a, judicious pruning 08 
Juxuriances, ſome lit 
branches, which WA 
fairer flowers, and , 
the chojceſt fruits, 1% 
to be wondered that 
who, though ſecontz "if Oxford 
more An fecond u one 

= lated, 


XA 
a while the ſame deſ- 


> who are unacquainted 
fingers writings will, 
1 be {urprized to find one 
bim in an equal rank with 
at and Fletcher, and the 
il Ben; but I flatter my+ 
t, if they will but give 
es the trouble of peruſing 
„ their aſtoniſhment will 
ea they will acquieſqe with 
WS iy opinion, and think 
es obliged tome ior point- 
o them ſo vaſt a treaſury 
aainment and delight. 
ger has certainly equal 
pn, equal ingenuity, in the 
os his plots, and an equal 
geof character and nature, 
mont and Fletcher ; and 


= ply made amends for 
oority and decorum which 


no preſerved, and a rejection 
al: WS looſcneſs. and obfcenity 
of uns through moſt of their 
lo As to Ben Jonſon, I 


dily allow that he excels 
or with reſpect to the 
Kceuracy and elaſſical cor- 


* = of his ſtile; = Maſſinger 
; rreatly the ſuperiority of 


„ alas, and the fancy 
gement of his plots, that 
belp thinking the ba- 
ass pretty even between 


ents "a il | 
cer works have been 
10 obliſhed in four volumes 
90 4 


in 1761 and 1779. It 
amented that ne. ſaltiee 
bose him by the editors 
r theſe occaſions. 
erruonas. This gen- 
formerly of Univerſity 
_ ford. He is now cu- 
_— ord, in Eſſex 
dated, be, 1 MA 


1 307 J 


| puld be objected that he 
on of the vis gomica, it will 
5 te allowed that that defi- 


and 


MA 
' Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophactes. 
1779, | | 


Printed in a quarto volume of 
poems publiſhed in that year. 
MaxweLL, Jon. The title- 
pages of this author's pieces be- 
peak him an object of pity. He 
is there ſaid to be blind, and from 
the ſubſcriptions at the end of 
each we may conclude that he was 
poor. Hewas an inhabitant, and 
probably a native, of York; where 
the following plays were printed, 
1. The Royal Captive. T. 8vo. 
1745- | 
2. The Loves of Prince Emilius 
and Lauiſa. 8vo. 1753. | 
3. The Difireſed Virgin. T. 8vo. 
r56h. 21:7 
"aw; Tnomas, Eſq; was both 
a poet and an hiſtorian, and flou- 
riſhed in the reigns af James I. 
and Charles 1. was born in 
the year 159g, and was the ſon of 
Sir Thomas May, of an ancient, 
but ſome what declining family, in 
the county of Suſſex. He received 
his education in the univerſity of 
Cambridge, where he was entered 
a fellow-commoner of Sidney Col- 
lege; 2 his reſidence at 
which place, he applied very cloſe 
to his ſtudies, and acquired that 
fund of learning of which his va- 
rious works give ſuch ample 
teſtimony. From thence he re- 
moved to London, and frequently 
made his appearance at court, 
where he contraQed the friend- 
ſhip, and obtained the eſteem, of 
ſeveral perſons of faſhion and diſ- 
tinction, more eſpecially with the 
accompliſhed Endymion Porter 
Eſq; one of the gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber to the king; a per- 
ſon ſo dearly valued by Sir William 
D'Avenant, that he has ſtiled him 
Lord of his Mayo and Heart. 
On the death of Ben Johnſon in 
1637, Mr. May ſtood candidate 


for the vacant laurel, in Compe- 


X 2 tition 


M A 


tition with Sir William D'Avenant ; 
but the latter carrying the day, 
our author was ſo extremely ex- 
aſperated at his diſappointment, 
that, notwithſtanding he had hi- 
ther to been a zealous courtier, yet, 


through reſentment to the queen, 


to whoſe intereſt he imagined Sir 
William was indebted for his ſuc- 
ceſs, he commenced a violent and 
inveterate enemy to the king's 
party, and became not only an 
advocate, but hiſtorian for the par- 
hament. In that hiſtory, how- 
ever, he has ſhewn entirely the 
ſpleen of a malecontent, and, in- 
deed it is ſcarcely poſſible it ſhould 
happen otherwiſe; fince- it is ap- 


parent that he eſpouſed the party 
merely through 


wn and reſent- 
ment, and not from any public- 
ſpirited. principles; and conſe- 
quently, that, had he happened to 
have obtained the bays, 1t is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe he would, with 
equal warmth, have eſpouſed and 
ſuppotted the royal cauſe, as un- 
der his pteſent circumſtances he 
did the republican, 

Lord Clarendon, with whom he 
was intimately acquainted, ſays, 
That his father ſpent the for- 


tune which he was born to, ſo 
+ that he had only an annuity 
left him not proportionable to 


liberal education; yet, fince 


* his fortune could not raiſe his 
mind, he brought his mind down + 


to his fortune, by a great mo- 
.< deſty and humility in his na- 
* ture, which was not affected, 
- © but very well became an im- 
* perfection in his ſpeech, which 


as 2 
- << himy an 


you mortiftcation to 
kept him from enter- 


ing upon any diſcourſe but in 


. © the company of his _ 


46 very 


friends. 
His parts of natute and art were 
good, as appears by his 


- © tranſlation of Lucan (none of 


- © the eaſieſt work of that kind), 


32 » 
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«© ous perſon, whoſe quli 


men to have loſt bin 


there found next mom 


M A = 
„and more by his S 
*« Lucan, which, beim pil 
„his own; for the Em 
„wit, and the langugt of 
W well looked apon 46d & pz, 
*© beſt epic poems in E 
language. He writ ſw 

** commendable pieces oth 
Hof ſome of our king 

** cheriſhed by many jk 
* honour, and very accept 
all places; yet (to fo 
pride and envy havetly 
* fluence upon the 
* minds, and which ili 
*«« greateſt ſemblance of h 
* though he had receinl 
* countenance, and 2 yy 
„ ſidefrable donative fn 
king, upon his majelty, 
< fing to give him a ſulla 

„ which he had deſigned nw to 
miſed to another n 


** thought inferior to lit 
* fell from his duty u! 
„former friends, and li 
„ himſelf to the vile ofiel | 
© brating the infamow4 
„ thoſe who were n 
* againft the king; win 
„ ſo meanly, that he ſem * 


„he left his honeſty; e. 
« after died miſetabè wp! 
« lefted, and deſerves 0 
„ gotten.” 

He died ſudden) 19 
1650, and the 55th 48 
for, going well to b 


occaſioned, as ſome 0 
his night-cap too cloſt 
fat chin and cheeks, 

ed him when he tl 
other fide ; and, 0 D 
preſſes it, if he ver 
* byafſed and partial wh 
© heth buried rea * 
« true hiſtorian ind 


« great Mr. Willand 


| MA. 
reſt fide of the South iſle 
eftminſter-Abbey.” He 


onument, with a Latin in- 
ne parliament, who had 


ore his body had reſted 
b yen years, it was taken up 


| there from 1641 till the 
oon) and buried in a large 
ec church-yard belonging 
War garet's Weſtminſter, At 


n down and thrown afide, 


gh the circumſtance above- 


and jealous of the re- 
eto his own merits, yet 
allow ſomewhat for the 
human nature, and even 
ies cannot ſurely deny 

ave been a very good 


drks are numerous; but 
\ the greateſt note are, a 

of Lucan's Pharſalia, 
with a continuation of 
ſen books, both in Latin 
liſh verſe. He wrote 
an Hiftory of Henry II. 
above-mentioned Hi/tory 
lament, in proſe. He 
the five following plays, 


gone. I'. 8vo. 1631. 
leir. . 4to. 1633. 
ppina, Empreſs of Rome, 
1639. q | 
* Veen of Egypt. T. 


ple. C. 4to. 1658. 

Ps 2nd laſt of thele are 
_ 2odicy, in his Col- 
ich is prefixed ſome 
of the author, and 
ere epitaph written on 


„ raiſed over him by or- 


im their kiſtoriographer. 


her bodies that had been 


time his monument alſo 
he place of it was ſet up 


Dr. Thomas Triplet, anno 


din regard to king Charles 
ſpeak him ſomewhat opi-' 
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him in Latin, by one of the cavalier- 
party, which he had ſo much? 
abuſed. | | 7703 

Phillips and Winſtanley have at- 
tributed two other plays to this 
author, but without any regard to 
chronology, the one of them hays»; 
ing been printed when Mr. May 
could not have been above three 
years old, and the other, which was 
written by Robert Green, à year 
before he was born. The pieces 


Axe, : 
1. The Old Wife's Tale. G.. 5 
2. Orlando Fur igſo. 0. 
MAVYVNE, As PER, D. D. This 
very learned and ingenious gentle- 
man was born in 1604, the ſecond- 


year of king James I's reign, at a 


little market town called Hather- 
leigh, in Devonſhire. He received 
hiseducation at Weſtminſter-ſchool, 
where he continued till the age of 
nineteen, when he was removed to 
the univerſity of Oxford, where 
ke wasadmitted into Chriſt Church, 
College in the rank of a Fer vitur ; 
but in the enſuing year, viz. 1624, 

he was choſen into the number oſ 
ſtudents on that noble foundation. 

Here he took his degree of batchelor 

and maſter of arts, after which he 

entered into orders, and was pre- 
ferred te two livings in the gik of 


the college, one of which was 


ſituated pretty near Oxford. It 
does not, however, feem to have 
been fo much the Doctor's own in- 
clination that led him to the pul- 
pit, as the ſolicitation of certain 
perſons of eminence, who, on ac- 
count of the figure he made at the 
univerſity'in the ſtudy of arts and 
ſciences, and from an eſteem for 


his abilities, which they were de- 
. firous of being enabled to reward, 


urged hin to go into orders. | 
On the breaking- out of the civil 
wars, when king Charles I. was 
obliged to fly for ſhelter to Ox- 
ford, and keep his court- there, in 
X 3 | order 
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of Chicheſter; all which 
ments he kept till his death, which 


MA 


erder to avoid the reſentment of 
the populace in London, where 
continual tumults were prevailing, 
Mr. Mayne was made choice . 
among others, to preach before his 
majeſty. Soon after this, via. in 
1646, he he was created doctor in 


divinity, and reſided at Oxford till 


the time of the mock viſitation of 
that univerſity by Oliver Crom- 
well's creatures, when, with many 
others, equally diſtinguiſhed for 
their-zeal and loyalty to the king, 


. he was not only ejected from the 


college, but alſo deprived of both 
his livings. | 
Durins 
in the family of the earl of Devon- 
ſhire, where he continued till the 
Reſtoration, when he was not only 


reſtored to his former benefices;- 


but made one of the canons of 
Chriſt-Church, chaplain in ordi- 
nary to his majefty, and archdeacon 
prefer- 


happened on the 6th of December, 
1652. He lies buried on the north 
ſide of the choir in the cathedral of 
oxiftaChurch, "17 150! 57, 
Dr. Mayne was held in very 
high eſteem both for bis natural 
parts and his acquired © accom- 
pliſhments. He was an orthodox 
preacher, and a man of ſevere vir- 
tue and exemplary behaviour, yet 
of a ready and facetious wit, and 
a very fingular turn of humour. 
From fome ſtories that ate related 
of him, he ſeems to have borne 
ſome degree of reſemblanee in his 
manner t the celebrated Dr. Swift; 
but, if he did u thoſe very 
brilliant parts that diſtinguiſhed 
the Dean, he probably was leſs 
fuhject to that ca price and thoſe 


unaccountable whimfies, which at 


times ſo greatly eclipſed the abili- 
ties of the latter. Yet there is one 


ꝛ necdote related of him, which, al- 


Eee! 


the rage of the civil 
War, he found an hoſpitable refuge 


of Chriſt Church Coll 


. 
_— I cannot be of Opin tte. 
it refſects any great hom 


memory, as it ſeems to em 
degree of cruelty with i 
a ſtrong mark of his reh 
to the Dean, and a pr 
propenſity for drollery ili 
did not quit him even h HH 
moments. The ſtory is th 
doctor had an old ferm 
had lived with him ſon u 
whom be. heqwestbel ud wait 
in which he told him EK 
find /o met/hing that aui wil 
arink after his death, Theln 
full of expectation that lit 
under this familiar expreſyz 
left him ſomewhat that wal 
reward for the aſſiduity di 
ſervices, as ſoon as deceng 
permit, flew to the tru 
behold,” to his great dit 
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ment, the boaſted legacy pn unt. 
be—a red herring. which 
The doQor, _— 1 ti 
ed many legacies by vill ed, 
uſes ws. ag „ fifty pu Comba 
wards the rebuilding of d. om. 4 
cathedral, and two hunde Ps has 2 
to be diftributed tothe jt wap 
ariſhes of Caſſington, and ; p 
— Wattington, of bel Goftly 
places he had been wear. J. 4to. 
In his younger years * ds 
attachment to poetry, Wl 97 C0! 
two plays, the former d wu 


may be ſeen in the ninth 

Dodlley's Collection, wt 

" 1. The City Mate]. C. 
2. Amorous War. U. 

1648. 

M ab, Rox RT, M 
born in Flegt-ftreet, Lo 
year 1616. He receires! 

arts of education 4 

— ſchool, from when 
eighteenth. year be u 
Oxford, and was eleckel 


r 


uniyerſit v. As foon q 
taken the degree of 


M E 

ted his academical ſtudies, 
I up arms for king Charles J. 
ve him a captain's commiſ- 
the garriſon at Oxford. In 
546, he was appointed, by 
Vernor thereof, one of the 
Moners to treat with thoſe 
parliament concerning a ſur- 
and in the next month was 


, ly created a doctor of phy- 
* followed king Charles II. 


Fance, and was ſent by him 
agent into Sweden. Soon 
is be returned to the place 


151 | nativity, died in the very 
0 bouſe in which he had been 


bn the 12th of Feb. 1652, 
36, and lies buried in the 
Jof St. Dunſtan's in the 


llehe was an under-graduate 

univerſi:y, he wrote one 
which however was never 
zed till after his deceafe. It 


* Ned, 
* | Combat of Live and Friend /ip. 
19 om, 4lo. 1654. 


ds has alſo, but without foun- 


poo | attributed to this author an 
10 mous piece, entitled, | 
"wy Coftly Whare. A Comical 


Y, 4t0. 163 
DBOURN, Ma rrhrw, am 
of conſiderable eminence, 


. ping to the duke of York's 
n E, in the reign of king 
ii s II. but being a Roman 
** lie, and inflamed with a too 


rd and indifcreet zeal for the 
bn he had been brought up in, 
ame engaged in Titus Oates's 
on which account he was 
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jet tted to Newgate, in which 
11 he died, although, as Lang- 
* oplerves, he merited a much 


late, He wrote, or rather 


nel 4 tranſlation at large from 
all re of, a comedy, entitled, 
1 # 


fe, 410. 1670. 


k 


ME 

This gentleman alſo publiſhed an- 
other dramatic piece, which he de- 
dicated to the queen, of which 
Gildon ſays, notwithſtanding the 
letters E. M. in the title-page, he 
was ſuppoſed to have been the 
author; it is entitled, | 

Saint Cecily. Trag. | 
Though all the writers mention his 
having died in priſon, yet none of 
them have informed us in what 
year the cataſtrophe happened. 
 McepwaLL, Henxy, was chap» 
lain to Joan Morton, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. He wrote one 
drama, printed by John Raſtell, 
entitled, | 

NatuRE. A goodly Interlude 
of, Nature.  . | | 

MriLAx, Manx Antony. A 
living author, who had once a place 
in the poſt office, but is at preſent 
a teacher of the Englith language 
and accompts at ſome of our lit- 
tle ſchools. He has written three 
things which he calls plays. Beo- 
tum in_craſſo jurares aere natss, 
They were publiſhed by ſubſcrip- 
tion in an 8vo. volume, and are 
ſeverally-entitled, 

1. Emilia. T. | 

2. Northumberland. T. 

3. The Friends.” 'C.- ws, | 
Me Luer R, COURTNEY. See 
PRATT. ROBERT... 
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"M:znvpez, Maszs, Eſq. This 
gentleman was n Jew, and, il Ian 
not miſtaken, either a flock-broker 
or a notary-public.: He was a per- 
ſon of conſiderable genius, of an 
agreeable behaviour, and entertain- 

ing in eonverſation, and had a very 
pretty turn for poetry, He was, 
what poets rarely are, extremely 
rich, being ſuppoſed ta be at the 
time of his death, which happened 
the 4th day of February 1758, 
worth one hundred thbutand 
pounds. He wrote three little 
dramatie pieces, all of which met 
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| ME 


with good ſucceſs, and ſome of the 
ſongs in two of them ſtill juſtly 
continue favourites with perſons of 
oetical and muſical taſte, 
1. Chaplet, Muſical Entertain- 
ment. 8vo. 1749. 
2. Shepherd's Lottery. Ditto. 8vo. 


1751. 
3. The Double Diſappointment. F. 
8vo. 1753. | 


Mr x1iTton, Thomas, lived in 
the reign of king Charles II. 
Langbaine has been extremely ſe- 
vere upon him, telling us that he 


was certainly the meaneſt drama- 


tic writer that ever England pro- 
duced ; and, applying to his ſtupi- 
dity a parody on the expreſſion of 
Menedemus the philofopher, re- 
lating to the wickedneſs of Per- 
ſens, ſays, that he is indeed à poet, 
But of all men that are, were, or ever 
fall be, the dullet; that never man's 
ſtile was more bombaſt; and that, 
as he himſelf did not pretend to 
ſuch a quickneſs of apprehenſion 
as to underſtand either of his plays, 
he can only inform us that they 
are two in number, and that their 
A | 

1. Love and War. 
1658. | | 
2. Wandering Lovers, T. C. 
. 1658. : 


Trag. 4to. 


0 | 
He alfo informs us, from Mr. Me- 


riton's on authority, that he had 
Written another play, called, 
The Several Wits. Com. 

which, however, he made only his 
pocket-companions, ſhewing them 
only to a few feleR and private 
friends, and which, * moreover, he 
remarks, that thoſe were ny 


| happieſt who were not reckone 


in the number of this author's 
friends, and conſequently com- 
pelled to liſten to ſuch fuſtian, 


which, like an empty caſk, makes 
2 great ſound, but yields at beſt 
+Dothing but len. 


* 


M E 


In proof of theſe aſe, 
Langbaine has given hi; u 
copy of part of the epi ai 
tory to the Wandering Imi 
is indeed a curioſity in H 
and to which I reſer thoſe witli 
fond of graſping a cloud, «ii 
ing their appetites with a vil 
ſyllabub. Kos 
MrsrAvER, HENRY. M 
thor was a watchmaker, von 
one play; and putting it i. ++ 
hands of Mr. Theobald, tht WS; 
tleman formed from it a 
which he procured to he a 
printed as his own. Thi 
ceeding offended the orignd 
thor, who ſoon after publihe 
own performance with a 6 
tion to Mr. Theobald. | 
called, EO. 

T he Perfidious Brother. J. u 
. 

Theobald made only a fi 
rations in the language d 
piece, and, on the ſtrength 0 
few aſſumed to himſelf the Brit i 
of the whole ſtructure. Me) 
certainly be credited on the Mero 
occafion, as perhaps no read minor 
undergo, as we have done, & the t 
tizue of examining evident Wet v 
both ſides. Impartiality, b lating 
compels us to aver that Ms tha 
might bring as fair an a8 iderab 
againſt his opponent, in 17 hare | 
courts of Parnaſſus, d wl 


« As heart could wiſh, ad 
| * not ſhame _ 
„The proudeft man alt 
mW . 
Poor Tih, though unmet 
ridiculed by Pope, never agg; 
to us ſo deſpicable as th 
this tranſaction. We bad 
before only in the light of 4] 
. 
Rut here'the fell amm) 
for preyx. 


MI 
ELBORNE, OUN. 
= was one he gs 
aderry when beſieged by 
es II. in the year 1688-9. 
vt fortitude and perſeve- 
that garriſon, the hard- 
y ſuffered, and the ſuc- 
ch attended their efforts 
ds of ſome of the moſt 
pages in hiſtory. From 
WS the preſent author it 155 
tit the rewards of the ſo- 
lid not keep pace with the 
of his ſubjects. After 
nt and hazardous ſervice 
they had been employed, 
was neglected, and they 
ndoned to poverty and 
Amongſt the rel our 
as ſo far reduced, that he 
ed in the Fleet for debt, 
g that reſtraint wrote the 
ratic piece which entitles 
place in this work, called 
eſerged; or; The Siege 
„. folio. 1707. (See 
1 vritiſh Topography, vol. 
Wo | 


This 


ETON, THQMAS. Was 
minus writer, and lived 
ble time of Charles I. 
Reet with very few par- 
iting to him; for, not- 
ng that he has certain] 

Widerable genius in thoſe 
Wh are unqueſtionably all 
Ws which are very nu- 
8 he ſeems in his life- 
e owed the greateſt 
eeputation he acquired 
j nection with Jonſon, 
ſinger, and Rowley, 
de was concerned in 
ol ſeveral pieces, but 
e conſidered in himſelf 
df a very inferior claſs, 


rl 


"36 


5 
4 
; 


aach intereſted in the 
nemoirs. Yet, ſure- 
. bf of merit ſufficient 
inna rank far from 


11 


ung whom the world 


NI 
the moſt contemptible among our 
dramatic writers, that a fet of men 
of ſuch acknowledged abilities con- 
fidered him as deſerving to be ad- 
mitted a joint-labourer with them 
in the beide of poetical fame; and 
more eſpecially by Fletcher and 
Jonfon, the firſt br whom, like a 
widowed Muſe, could not be ſub- 
poſed readily. to admit another 
partner after the loſs of his lon 
and well-beloved mate Beaumont; 
and the Jatter, who entertained ſo 
high an opinion of his own talents 
as ſcarcely to admit any brother 
near the throne, and would hardly 
have permitted the clear waters of 
his own Heliconian ſprings to hav 
been muddied by the pixture of 
any ſtreams, that did not appar 
rently flow from the fame ſoyrce, 
and however narrow their cur- 
rents, were not the genyine pro- 
duce of Parnaſſus. --- 
The pieces which Middletog 
wrote entirely, and thoſe in which 
he only ſhared. the honour with 
others, are diſtinguiſhed in the 
following lift ; 1 
1. Blurt Mr. Conſtable. C. Ato, 
1602. | 4 
2. Phenix. T. C. 4to 1607. 
3 . Michaelmas Term, C. gto. 
1007. | 
oy Your Five Gallants. 
N. D. [1608.] 
5. Family af Leve.. C. 4to. 1608. 
6. Mad World my Maſters. C. 
4to. 1608. | | 


C. 4to. 


7. Trick to catch the old One. C. 


4to. 1608. 
8. Rgaring Girl. 
Aſſiſted by Decker. 
9. Fair Quarrel. 4to. 1617. (In 
this play Rowley joined with our 
author.) 
ro. Inner Temple Maſque. gto. 
1619. 
712 World toſs d at Tennis. M. N. 


f 1 2. Game at Chieſſe. 4to. N. D. 
8 : 13. Chaſte 


4to. 1611. 
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18. No Wit, no 


Shakſpear, vol. . s. 


M1 
13. Chaſte Maid in Cheapfide. C. 


Ato. 1633 


14. Widow. .C. (In this Mid- 
dleton only joined with Fletcher 
and Jonſon.) 4to. 1652. 5 
. Changeling I. 4to. 1653. 
(The author alfilted by N | 
16. Spari/h Gypfie, C. (Aſſiſte d 
by Rowley.) 4to. 1663. | 
INT. Old Lato. . 4to. 1656. 
(This author and Rowley aſſiſted 
Maſſinger in writing this 7 7759 

3. No Wit, no Help like @ We- 
c 

19. More Diſſenblers befides Mo- 
__ C7"; 

20. Women betoare Women, L. 
Mn: rin 
21. Mayor of Ouinborough, C. 
! 
22. Amy Thing for a quiet Life. 
C. 4to. 1822. 3 ET 

23. The Puritan Maid, Modeſt 
. L. and Wanton Mid. C. N. 


heſides the abbve pieces, Mid- 
dleton wrote 'a Tragi-Comedy, 


called TE WIT CI, now in MS. 


in the Collection of Thomas Pear- 
fon, Efq. This perſorinance is ſup- 
poſed to have furniſhed Shakſpeare 
with hints for the incantations in 
Macbeth. See the laſt edition of 
One 


hundred copies of this curious 


piece have been printed by a gen- 


tleman as preſents to his friends. 
Middleton alſo wrote the fol- 


lowing pageants : 


1. The Triumphs of Truth. Ito. 
„ | - 

2. The Sunne in Aries, 4to. 1614. 

3. The Triumph of Health and 
Proſperity. 4to. 1626. 

Our author was, in 1626, ap- 
pointed chronologer to the city of 
London, and is ſuppoſed tn have 
the laſt pageant. | 

MILES, WirlliamAuGusTUS. 


died ſoon after the publication of 


This author js living. He had 


E $44 7 


the following dramas: 


formerly a poſt in 14 8M 
Ordnance, bot on q NAY 

ſtanding between hin » WM 
ſon at the head of that qu 

he was diſmiſſed fron nl 
He is the authar of L 
Selim, printed in the bh 
to expoſe the abuſes in ix 
which he had belonged; 
pamphlets, both with mz 
his name, He hath a 


15 t.. Summer Aniſement, MY 
Adventure at Margate, Haw. 
In conjunction with Mr, WARS 
2. The Artifice, C 
+ ED 
MILLER, James. Vl 
of a clergyman, who 5 
Hvings of conſiderable 
Dorſetſhiire,. He was l 
year 1703, and receyd 
cation at Wadham Coll 
ord. His natural gen 
for ſatire however, il 
way of, relaxation frau 
ſerious ſtudies; to applyl 
tion, of his time to ti 
and, during his reſides 
univerſity, he compoſed 
of a comedy called fie 
Oxford, ſome of the cuinl 
which being either ral 
for, or at leaſt pon 


bearing a 998 releul to ha 
fome of the ſtudents 2 tint 
heads, of that univerliy iller 1 
ſiderable umbrage, ces prod 


thor many enemies, 
laid the foundation d 
part of his misſoms Bn 
ORR 
On his quitting i 
he entered into holy 
ot immediately pre | 
fedureſhig of Triac 
Conduit-ſtreet, and f 
at the private chapeid 
ton in Surry. 
The emoluments i 
ment, however, 


called 
tai 
gined 


* 


M1 
e, he having married an 
| pany cf with a very 
ortune, finding the ex- 
a family growing upon 
was encouraged, by the 
his firſt play which had 
ght on the ſtage at the 
recommendation of Mrs. 
s have recourſe to dra- 
ling, as 4 means of en- 
is finances. But this kind 
oſition being confidered, 
ueamiſſi age, as ſomewhat 
. and inc onſiſtent with, a 
cofeſſion, a certain right 
prelate, from whom Mr. 
perhaps ſome expecta- 


Ne preferment, made ſome 
pol remonſtrances with him 
die} bject, and, on not per- 
5 bn im perfectly inchinahle at 


quit the advantages he re» 
vm the theatre, without the 
> of ſomewhat adequate 


m the church, thought 
a withdraw his patronage. 
, in 2 ſatyrical poem 
o ti ir author publiſhed ſoon 
;dent ere appeared a character, 
ole NE ing univerſally fixed on as 
de sor the biſhop, occaſioned 
2 ol dnct|eable breach between 


hip and the author, and 


dine many years afterwards 
ele to have retarded his ad- 
te, al t in the church. 

1 iller proceeded with his 


productions, and met 
good ſucceſs that, from 
ſentation of three or four 


{ emoluments, and _ 
10 


oth might have continued 

76 ad not his wit and pro- 
reſet d ſatire involved bim in a 
ini th the body of erities, the 
4 tk $ or deſtroyers of this 
pelt nimg ; for having, in a 


called the Coffee-Hhuſe, 
= T1 characters, which 
to be defizned' for 


35 J 


es, he reaped very con- 


cdnſtancy ever endured, and that 


BI 

Mrs. Varrow and her daughter, 
who kept Dick's Coffee-Houſe be- 
tween the Temple- gates, and for 


ſome of the perſons who frequented 


that houſe, he Templars, who con- 
fidered this ſtep as touching their 
own copyhold, went in a body to 
the play-Houſe, with 2 reſolution, 
very far from uncommon at that 
time, of damning the piece right 
or wrong. 85 b 
The author, however, denying 
the charge laid againſt him, the 
iuns of court wits might perhaps 
have been reconciled to him, had 
not the engraver, who was em- 
ployed to draw a front iſpiece for 
the play, unfortunately taken the 
eich of His deſign from the very 
coffee-houſe in queſtion. This 
circumſtance retidering them en- 
tirely implacable, all attempts that 
he made afterwards, proved entire- 
ly unfucceſsful, it being of itſelf a 
ſafticient reaſon, with thoſe gen- 
tlemen, to damn any piece, if it 
was known, or but ſuſpected to be 
his. Thus was Mr. Miller's great 
refoutce ſtopped at once, and he 
again reduced to a dependence on 
his little pittance in the church, 


with ſcarcely a profpect of any 


advancement ; for, befides the en- 
mities he had created by the ſeveral 


circumſtances above-mentioned, he 


was in, his principles a ſteady high- 
church man, which was a eircum- 
ſtance at that time no way favour- 


able to his promotion. 


His integrity, however, in theſe 
principles was fo firm, that he had 
reſolution enough to withſtand the 
temptation of a very large offer 
made him by the agents of the mi- 
niſtry in the time of general op- 
poſition, notwithſtanding that his 
circumſtances were at that period 
very far from heing eaſy. He has, 
indeed, frequently acknowledged 
that this was the ſevereſt trial his 


Bis 
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MI 


his tenderneſs for the moſt amia- 
ble of wives, whoſe dependence 
had been ſwallowed up in his miſ- 
ſortunes, had even ſtaggered his 
firmnefs, and induced him to ſound 
her diſpoſition, by hinting to her 
on what terms 
be purchaſed; but ſhe with an 
intrepidity and indignation which 
almoſt made him bluſh at the 
thought of having heſitated for a 
fingle moment, rejected all pro- 
ofals of ſo ſervile a nature, and 
lenced every ſcruple that could 
on her account have ſuggeſted itſelf 
to him. However, 1 — far he 
was willing to have temporized, 
that though he would not Eat the 
bread purchaſed by writing in the 
vindication-of principles he diſap- 
roved, yet he would have ſtipu- 
ated with the miniſtry on the 
ſame terms never to have drawn 
bis pen againſt them. - But this 
repoſal was rejected on the other 
e, and fo terminated their nego- 
„ . 
Thus did Mr, Miller's wit and 
haneſty ſtand for many years the 
moſt powerful bars to his fortune; 
and, as if ſome over-ruling planet 
hung over his deſtiny, and deter- 
mined to baniſh ſucceſs entirely 
from him, the ſtroke of death hur- 
ried him away, juſt as his profpects 
appeared to be clearing up in more 
reſpects than one, For, by the 
ift of Mr, Carey of Dorſetſhire, 
e was at length preſented to the 


very profitable living of Upcerne, 


which his father had hefore poſ- 
ſeſſed; | beſides which, having 


' tranſlated the Mahomet of Monſieur 
1 Voltaire, and adapted it to the 


Engliſh ſtage, it made its appear- 
ance at Drury-Lane theatre, and, 


as all his former attempts having 


been in comedy, by which means, 
the author of this tragedy was not 
ſuſpected, it paſſed with very con- 


© fiderable approbation, and a pro- 


referment might 


ford is perfectly his on 


_ amuſement, 


MI = 
bability of a reaſon, 
when behold, on the » AN 
that ſhiould have been yp 
firſt benefit, and beſ (WR 
received a twelvemonii 
from his own henefice, k 
his lodgings at Chem 1 
Chelſea, without eyer H 
his power to make that wifi 
for his family which E 
long ſolicited, 

As a man, his chu . 
partly be deduced fran 
going relation of his/ie, WAR 

rm and ſtedfaſt in bi mln 
ardent in his friendſhips, of - 
what.precipitate in his 

In his converſation he ui 
ly, chearful, and a gr 
ready repartee, till tu 
latter part of bis life, va 
preſſion of circumſtance in 
gloom and hypochondm il 
temper, which got the lll 
his natural gaiety and dif 
As a writer, he certan 
right to ſtand in a vent 
ble light. His Hamam 


is much the heſt of his! 
pieces; for it is prob 
when he applied to tu 
writings by way of ſuppl | 
both leſs leiſure and lc 
the retouching and fin 
than when he wrote Ws 
Beſides, the 
his other plays are mut! 
built on the foundation 
writers, although theo 
parts of the ftruQure M J 
added to them by their ler d 
bricator The nme e! 
1. The Humaurs of 088 « ſon 
Bvo. 1930. hon 


2 The Mot her-in-Laui two v 


Ix 
rated 
each. 


Doctor the Diſeaſe. C. , 1: 
3. The Man of Ta forei 
1736. eet it 

aer 


4. Univerſal Iuſſu. 
1737. | 


* 


MI 
60 fee- Houſe, D. P. 8vo. 


Ie, C. Svo. 1738. 
by W/pital for Fools, D. F. 


met the Impoſtor. T. 8 vo. 
and his Brethren. Orat. 


pidure; or, The Cuckold 
C. 8vo. 1745. 


Wis advertiſed a drama by 
nu r, called, | 
SS; or, The Forte of 

believe, however, it ne- 
rinted. | 
ee alſo a comedy called 
a Cwerly, by the deſire 

adneld, who intended to 


ang ed the Widow. Mr. 
way deſigned for Will. Ho- 
and Mr. Cibber for Sir 
müßt the deaths of the two 


e ccaſioned its being laid 


theſe dramatic pieces, he 
eral political pamphlets 
fly one called, Are theſe 
which was taken very 


alled, Harlequin Horace, 
ca fioned by ſome ill treat- 
bad received from Mr. 
manager of Covent- 
EP catre; and was likewiſe 

_ together with Mr. 
er, F. R. 8. in a com- 


nor h 1 ation of the comedies of 
e rinted together with the 
e each, and publiſhed by 
N. | 

dp ler died in April 1944, 


hind him a wife and two 
a ſon and daughter, the 
whom is ſince dead, but 
two we believe are till 


foreign to our preſent 


yet it would be unjuft 
alter of that lady, whoſe 


[ 397. 7] 


end of Haward's King 


ce of; he was author of 


nd, although it may ſeem 


NI 
heroical and noble behaviour we 
have already recorded one inſtance 


of above, not here to convey to 


poſterity the record of that {till 
continued attachment to the hon- 
our and reputation of her huſband 


even after death, which induced 


her to devote the whole profits 
both of a benefit play, which Mr. 
Fleetwood gave her a little time 
after Mr. Miller's deceaſe, and 
alſo of a large ſubſcription to a vo- 
lume of admirable ſermons of that 
gentleman's, which ſhe publiſhed, 
to the ſatisfaQtion of his creditors, 
and the payment of thoſe debts 
which his limited circumſtances 
had unavoidably engaged him in, 
even though by the ſo doing ſhe 
left herſelf and family almoſt deſti- 
tute of the common neceſſaries of 
life. = = 

Mr. Miller's ſon was bred a 
ſurgean, and was ſome time in 
that tation in the navy; but has 
ſince applied to literary avocations 
for his livelihood. Among other 


works he has been concernd in, 


he has publiſhed a volume of ori- 
ginal poems, and a tranſlation 'of 
the Abbe Batteaux”s Cours des Belles 
Lettres. 

MiLTon, Jonn. The moſt il- 
luſtrious of the Engliſh poets, was 
deſcended of a genteel family, ſeat- 
ed at aplaceoftheir own own name, 
VIZ. Milton, in Oxfordſhire. He 
was born Dec. 9, 1608, and re- 
ceived his firſt rudiments of edu- 
cation under the care of his pa- 
rents, aſſiſted by a private tutor. 
He afterwards paſſed ſome time 
at St. Paul's ſchool, London ; in 
which city his father had ſettled, 
being engaged in the buſineſs of a 


ſcrivener. At the age of ſeven- 


teen, he was ſent to Chriſt's Col- 
lege Cambridge ; where he made 
a great progreſs in all parts of 
academical learning ; but his chief 


delight was in poetry. In 1628, 
| ED he 
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he proceeded Batchdor of arts, 
Saving performed his. exerciſe for 
it with great applauſe. His father 
defigned him for the church; but 
the young gentleman's attach- 
ment to the Muſes was ſo ſtrong, 
it became impoſſible to engage him 

in any other purſuits. — 


he took the degree of maſter of 


arts; and, having now ſpent as 
much time in the univerſity as be- 
came a perſon wha deterinined not 
to engage in any of the three pro- 
feſſions, he left the college, greatly 
regretted by his acquaintance, but 


highly diſpleaſed with the ufual 


method of training up youth there, 
for the ſtudy of divinity ; and be- 
| ng much out of humour. with the 
public adminiftration of eceleſiaſti- 
eal affairs, he grew diſſatisfied with 
the eſtabliſhed form of church go- 
vernment, and diſhked the whole 
plan of education practiſed in the 
univerſity. His parents, who now 
dwelt at Horton, near Colnbrook, 
inBuckinghamthire, received him 
with unabated. affection, notwith- 
ftanding- he had thwarted their 
views of providing for him in the 
church, and they. amply. indulged 
him in his love of retirement; 
wherein he enriched his mind with 
the choice't ſtories of Grecian and 
Roman literature. His poems gf 
Lycidas, all written at this time, 
would have betn ſufhetent, had he 
never produced any thing more 
conſiderable, to have tranſmitted 
his fame to lateſt poſterity. How- 
ever, he was not 1o abſorbed in 
his ſtudies, as not to make frequent 
excurſions to London; neither did 
ſo much excellence paſs unnoticed 
among his neizhbours in the coun- 
try, with the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
whom be fometunes choſe to re- 
lax his mind, and improve his 
acquaintancs with the World, as 
well as wich books. * 7451 


towards the cloſe of thef 
- | The times, however ® 


the epiſcopal order, be Wl 


that he might not beth 
to draw his pen in deſene 


Richard Powell, Eg # 


RI 
Aſter five years Trent z 
manner, he obtained hf 
permiſſion totravel, for fa 
provement, In the ſpring 
year 1638, he, ſet out (w] 
where he was 1ntroducg 
celebrated Grotius ; from 4 
he departed for Genoa, alf 
Genoa he went to Florence, jo 
he ſpent two months u 
ſatisfaction, in the c 
perſons the moſt eminent ix 
parts, or learning, , Hence 
to Rome, where he pallalth 
time in the ſame. many 
next remove was to \e 
whence his deſign was toq 
into Sicily and Greece; hy 
ing of the commotiom the 
inning to ſtir in England 
alved to-ſhorten his tou 
to return to his natiye 
being of too public-ſpirigl 
poſition to remain an wen 
ſpectator of the great ing 
liberty which he faw appro 
Returning therefore to g 
from thence to Florence, 
ed the Appenine, and pd 
the way of nes and fag 
Venice, where be thipput 
books he had collected uy 
vels. After a month's yt 
nice, he went through | 
Milan, and along the Apt 
the Leman Fake to Genen 
he ſpent ſome time, aw 
out on his return throws 
whenee he arrived u 


r 
* 


TTT 


yet ripe for his deſign ofa 


SO 


to lie perdue for the yr 


academy 1 


up a gentee 
7 In 164% 


gate-ſtreet. 


Preſbyterian party; 100 a 
year he married the 5 


M I 


ing 2 zealous Royaliſt, or 
— cauſe, ſoon thought 


ved never to take her 


and diſcipline of Divorce. He 


buy this incident proved the 


> 


= N ilton. F35 F 1 3 
64 he wrote his tract upon 


ion; and the reſtraint on 


berty of the preſs being con- 
by act of parliament, he 
boldly and nobly againſt 


effort eternal honour and 
be to the memory of the ad- 
le author! That infamous 
te oflicencing continued, how- 
o the year 1649; when Mr, 
pt, who held the office of 
er, was ſo much aſhamed. af, 
d ſo diſguſted: with the prac- 
hat he threyw up the em- 
lent, and the council of ſtate. 
V annulled the office; for 
be due reverence paid to 
memory alſo! _ | 
645, he publiſhed his Ju- 
poems; and about fwo.years 
on the death of his father, 
a ſmaller houſe in High 
rn, the back of which. open» 
d Lincoln's-Inn-Fields; and 
We kept cloſe to his ſtudies, 
H to obſerve the public af- 
uly tending toward the great 
bs wiſhes, till it was com- 
en the deſtruction of mo- 
ue fatal cataſtrophe and 
of Charles the Firſt. 
after this dreadful blow was 
be Preſbyterians made. fo 
e againſt it, that Mil- 
w pprehenſive left the de- 


W 


| . 1 
g . Oxfordſhire. Tbis lady, 


er, whether from 4 differ- 
in account of party, her fa- 


rto return to her relations; 
| io incenſed her huſband, - 
T: ſal 


nags in defence of the doc- 


nade his addrefles to another 


of a. reconciliation with 


eſtraint; for which ſeaſon- 


_ MI 

ſign, of ſettling ,a commonwealth 
ſhould miſcarry; for which reaſon 
he publiſhed his Tenure of Kings 
aud Magiſtrates : Proving t/iat it is 
lawful for any to have the power, to 


call to account. a tyrant or wicked 
Ring „ and after due convidion, td 


depoſe and put him to death. Soon 
after this, he entered upon his 
Hi ftory of England, a work planned 
in the ſame Repnbliean ſpirit, be- 
ing undertaken with a view of 
preſerving the country from ſub- 
mitting to monarchical govern- 
ment, in any future time, by ex- 
ample from the paſt. But, before 
he had made any great progreſs in 
this work, the commonwealth was 
formed, the council of ſtate erect- 
ed, and he was pitched upon for 
their Latin ſecretary. The famous 


Etxor Baoiarxs coming out about the 


ſame time, our author, by com- 
mand, wrote and publiſhed his 
Tconoclaftes the ſame year. It was 
alſo, by order of his maſters, hack- 
ed by the yeward of one thouſand: 


pounds; After that, in 1661, he 


ppbliſhed 8 _ — 
titled Pro. Fopula Anglicano Daſfruſio, 
a defence of the of Eng- 


land, in anſwer to Salmaſius's De- 


fence of. tie King, which perform- 
ance ſpread his fame over all Eu- 
rope. He now. dwelt in 2 plea- 
ſant houſe, with a garden, in Petty 
France, Weſtminſter opening into 
St. James's Park. In 1652 he bu- 
ried his wife, who died not long 
after the delivery of her fourth 
child ; and about the ſame time he 
alſo loſt his eye-ſight, by a Gutta 
Serena, which, had been growing 
upon him many years 
Cromwell took the reins of go- 
vernment into his own hands in 
the year 1653; but Milton ſtill 
beld his office. His leiſure hours 
he employed in proſecuting his 
ſtugies, whergin he was ſo far from 


being diſcouraged by the loſs of 


his 
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his ſight, that he even conceived much afdour as ever ; and 
- hopes this misfortune would add Himſelf particularly tothe 
new vigour to his genius; which, his grand work, the Paradiſe 
in fact, ſeems to have been the one of the nobleſt poems thay 
Gaſe. Thus animated; he again was produced by human vill 
f yentured upon matrimony. His We could enlarge with nale | 
Þ| fecond lady was the daughter of the numberleſs and exquijte will 
captain Woodcock of Hackney ; ties of this Engliſh epic.; bu nn 
ſhe died in childbed, about 4 year has been copioufly done 1 
after. | | Addiſon and many others H 
On the depoſition of the Pro- attempt of that Lind here wild 
tector, Richard Cromwell, and on he altogether ſuperfluous, i 
the return of the long parliament, publiſhed in 1667, and his 
Milton being ſtill continued ſecre- diſe Repained came out in H 
_ tary, he appeared again in print; This latter work fell ſhoft o MAY 
pleading for a farther reformation excellence of the former yr 
of the laws relating to religion; tion; although, were it not 
and, during the anarchy that en- tranſcendent merit of the Ji 
ſued, he drew up ſeveral ſchemes Loft, the Tecorid compoſition 
for re-eſtabliſhing the common- doubtleſs have ſtood" forendf} 
wealth; exetting all his faculties to the rank of Engliſh epic pow 


prevent the return of Charles II. e ground- want ten in 
England's deſtiny, however, and unfavourable to the poet, eents, 


: Charles's good fortune prevailing, being of opinion that the mia 
* our author choſe to conſult his of the Chriſtian ſcheme are im 
| fafety, and retired to a friend's per ſubjects for the Muſe. ! 
houſe in Bartholomew Cloſe. A this he -publiſhed many pie 
rticular proſecution was intend- proſe ; for which we refer art 
4 ed againſt him; but the juſt eſteem ders to the edition of his H 
i to which his admirable genius and Poetical and Miſcellaneous Hf 
. extraordinary accotnpliſhments en- printed by Millar, in 2 vols. 0 
titled him, had raiſed him ſo many in 1753. _ ci 
friends, even among thoſe of the In 1674, this great and D. 
oppoſite party, that he was in- man paid the laſt debt to mii lar, bei 
cluded in the general amneſty. at his houſe in Bunhill-Fiels the Ba 
This ſtorm over, he married a the 66th year of his age; lt ion fror 
| third wife; Elizabeth daughter of interred on the 19th of No CHELT, 
0 Mr. Minſhalt; a Cheſhire gentle in the chancel of vt. Giles a ſtone- 
man; and not long after he took plegate. A decent monument Id was | 
a houſe in the Artillery Walk, ereQed to his memory, in 17 Mr. C 
leading to Bunhill-Fields. This Weſtminſter-Abbey, by red an 
was his laſt ſtage; here he ſat down ſon,” one of the auditors d nile he 
for a longer continuance than he impreſs. As to his perſon, but d 
had before been able to do any remarkably handſome, an the ſ 
Where; and though he had Joſt ſtitution was tender, ture 
+ His fortune (for every thing be- means equal to hixinceſſal i advan! 
ſlonging to him went to wreck at cation to his ſtudies.” nr, 
dae reſtoration) he did not loſe ren 5. Ar. 
HFzhhis taſte for literature, but con- ſtances, yet he died wont yy r natio 
| tinued his ' ſtudies with almoſt as in money, beſides fü IT: tf 
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u had no for; but left 
(him three daughters, whom 
WE. by bis ert wife. 
6% Maſque. 4fo: 1637. 
| Y | | Sampſon drones | 7F1 1670; 
| former of theſe pieces. hath 
boen and ftill continues to 
| Avourite entertainment on the 
— Theatre ; but it was firſt 
md at Ludlow Caſtle” by 
ns of diſtinction. The fe- 
though an admirable per- 
Ince on the plan of the an- 
is not adapted to the mo- 
age. THEY 
opAtterbury, however, once 
uch preſſed Mr. Pope to re- 
and poliſh this piece: „If, 
$ he, upon a new pernſal of 
(which I defire you to make) 
think as I do, that it is 
ten in the very ſpirit of the 
ents, it deſerves your care, 
is capable of being improv- 
with little trouble, into a 
ſect mode! and ftandard of 
zie poetry.“ ee 15! 
Peck in 1740 republiſhed 
e, which, with ſcarce any 
Is, be was willing to aſcribe 
author. Tt was called, 
mical Government anutomiz< 
, A Diſcourſe concerning evil 
lor, being the Life and Death 
the Baptifl. . 4to. 1642. A 
ion from Buchanan. 2 
CHELL, Jos pen, was the 


non 
elde 
1 
end 
950 
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Id was born about the year 
Mr. Cibber tells us that 
ved an univerſity educa- 
| Ile he remained in that 
but does not ſpecify to 


erature he ſtood indebted 
advantage. He quitted 
country, however, and re- 
o the metropolis of its 
nation, with a view of 
6 his fortune. Here he 


1 321 0 


a ſtone - cutter in North Bri- 


f the ſeminaries of acade- 


NI | 

got into favour with the earl of 
Stair and Sir Robert Walpole z on 
the latter of whom he was for great 
part of his life almoſt entirely de- 
pendant. In ſhort, he received ſo 
many obligations from that open- 
handed ſtateſman, and, froma ſenſe 
of gratitude which ſeems to have 
been ſtrongly Mr. Mitchell's cha- 
racteriſtic, was ſo zealous in his 
intereſt, that he was even diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of Sir Robert 
Walpole's poet. Notwithſtanding 
this valuable patronage, however, 
his natural diſſipation of temper, 
his fondneſs for pleaſure, and ea- 
gerneſs in the gratification of every 
Irregular appetite, threw him-into 
perpetual diſtreſſes, and all thoſe 
uneaſy ſituations, which are the 
natural conſequences of extrava- 
gance. Nor does it appear that 
after having experienced more than 
once the fatal effects of thoſe dan- 
gerous follies, he thought of cor- 
recting his conduct at a time when 
fortune put it in his power ſo to 
do. For when, by the death of 
his wife's uncle, ſeveral thouſand 
pounds devolved to him, he ſeems. 


not to have been relieved, by that 


acquiſition, from the incumbrances 
which he laboured under; but, on 
the contrary, inftead of diſcharg- 
ing thoſe debts which he had al- 
ready contracted, he laviſhed away 
in the repetition of his former fol- 
lies, thofe fums which would not 
only have cleared his reputation 
in the eye of the world, but alſo, 
with prudence and oeconomy, 
might have rendered him eaſy for 

the remainder of his life, » 
As to the particulars of his hiſ- 
tory, there are not many on record, 
for his eminence in public charac 
ter not riſing to ſuch an height as 
to make the tranſactions of his life 
important to ſtrangers, and the fol- 
lies of his private behaviour in- 
ducing thoſe who were more indi- 
mate 
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mate with him, rather to conceal 
than publiſh his aRions., there is a 


cloud of obfcurity hanging over 
them, which is neither eaſy, nor 
indeed much worth while attempt- 
ing, to withdraw from them. His 
genins was of the third or fourth 
rate, yet he lived in good corre- 
fpendence with moſt of the eminent 
wits of his time ; particularly with 
Aaron Hill, Eſq; whoſe eſtimable 
character rendered it an honour, 
and almoſt a ſtamp of merit, to be 
noticed by him. That Gentleman, 
on a particular occaſion, in which 


Mr. Mitchell had laid open the 


diſtreſſed frtuation of his circum- 
ſtances to him, finding himſelf un- 
able, conſiſtently with prudence, 
to-xclieve him by an immediately 
pecuniary affiſtance (as he had in- 


deed but too greatly injured his 


own fortune by acts of almoſt un- 
bounded generoſity}; yet found 


means of aſſiſting him eſſentially 


by another method, which was by 
preſenting. him with the profits and 


reputation alſo of a very beautiful 


dramatic piece in one act, enti- 


tled the Fatal Extravagance, a 


piece which ſeemed in its very ti- 
tle to convey a gentle reproof to 


Mr. Mitchell on the occaſion of his 
_ own diſtreſſes. 


It was ated and 
printed in Mr. MitchelVs name, 
and the emoluments ariſing from 


it amounted to a very conſiderable 
fum. Mr. Mitchell was ingenuous 


enough, however; to undeceive the 
world with regard to its true au- 
thor, and on every occafion ac- 
knowledged the obligations he lay 
under to Mr. Hit The dramatic 
pieces, Which appear under this 
gentleman's name, are, f | 

1. Fatal Extravagance, Trag. 


2. The Fatal Extravapance, F. 
enlarged, 12mo. 1725. 

3. The Highland Fair, Ballad 
Opera. $v0. 1734. 
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The latter of theſe is n 
Mitchell's, and does not wy 
rit in its Way. | 

This author died Fel, 
and Mr. Cibber gives the M 
ing character of him, yikg 
1 hall cloſe this account 

He ſeems (ſays that y 
to have been a poet of tl 
** rate ; he has ſeldom read 
*« ſublime ; his humour, aj 
he more ſucceeded, ü 
** enough to laſt; his yall 
* holds a ftate of medio 
poſſeffed but little M 
and if he was not a lil 
„ fter, he cannot be deny 
** a fine poet, for therearh 

i marks of genius in k 
5% tings.” 

His poems were printed 
volumes, 8vo. 1729. 
MoLLov, Cxalth 
This gentleman was d 
from a very good fanih! 
kingdom of Ireland, and 
ſelf born in the eity oſ hui 

. received part of his c 
Trinity College there, dl 
afterwards became 2 iu 
his firſt coming to EA 
dr. 3 of _ 
ple, and was ſuppoſed uu 
a very conſiderable h 
writhg of a E 
ed, Fog's Journal, as 40! 
time * been ami 4 F 
author of another wel 
per, entitled, Comm 
theſe papers give lun 
ſtrong abilities, great c 
derſtanding, and cles 
ſoning. Dr. King wan 
able writer in the lateral 
Cheſterfield and Lil 
author bad large offen 
to write in defence d 
Walpole, but theſe k 
notwithſtanding wh 
great change in 4 f 
1742, he was entif! 


MO 
5 his fellow-labourer Am- 
- donducted The Craftſ- 
r. Molloy, however, hav- 
tied 2 led) of fortune, was 
dmſtances Which enabled 
treat the ingratitade of 
riotic friends with the 
t it deſerved; He lived 
ears after this Wa dy- 
tely as the 16th of July, 


o wrote three dramatic 
entitled, | 
plexed Couple. C. 12mo; 


| + Copuet. C. 8vo. 1718. 
%s Officers. F. 120; 


theſe pieces met with 
extraordinary ſucceſs ; 
author of Whincop's ca- 
relates an anecdote relat- 
e of them, viz. The Half- 
ers, which, beſides its hav- 
WS humour in itſelf, has ſo 
ocern with theatrical hiſ- 
at I cannot deny it a place 


was, ſays that writer, one 
ry remarkable at the re- 
on of this farce ; the part 
ld grandmother was per- 
by Mrs. Fryer, who was 
Ihty-five years of age, and 
ted the ſtage ever fince the 
king Charles II. Tt was 
te bills, The Part of Lady 
to be performed by Peg Fryer, 
. appeared upon the flage 
_ rs; which drew toge- 

Feat houſe. The character 
urce was ſuppoſed to be a 
_ woman, and Peg went 
It very well, as if ſhe had 
her utmoſt abilities. But 
being ended, the was 
again upon the ſtage to 
ds, which had been pro- 
the bills. She came tot- 
as ready to fall, and 
Þ or three pretended offers 
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to go oũt again; but all on a ſud- 
den, the muſic ſtriking up the Ir 
Trot, ſhe danced and footed it al- 
moſt as nimbly as any wench of 
five and twenty could have done. 
This woman afterwards ſet up a 


public houfe at Tottenham Court, 


and great numbers frequently went 
to ſatisfy their curioſity in ſeeing 
ſo extraordinary a *. Fi | | 

This ſtory calls to mind a very 
extraordinary particulaf ſome what 
of the like kind, in the life of the 
celebrated M. Baron, the Garrick 
or the Betterton of the French 


nation. That great actor having. 


on ſome occaſion, taken diſguſt at 
the reception he had met with in 
the purſuance of his profeſſion, 


quitted the ſtage, after having been 


on it for ſeveral years, although at 
that time in the very height of his 
reputation. He continued in a 
private and retired manner for 


many years; after which, at a time 


of liſe when moſt men would have 
conſidered themſelves as veterans, 


would have found their faculties 


abating, and been deſirous of re- 
tiring, if poſſible, from the hurry 
of public buſineſs, he feturned 
ain to the ſtage with renewed 
* and improved abilities; 
role to a higher rank of fame than 
even that which he had before ob- 
tained, playing the youngeſt and 
moſt ſpirited characters with un- 
abate:l vivacity; and continuing 
ſo to do for many years afterwards, 
till death ſnatched him away in a 
very advanced age. | 
Moncz1ey, 9 This au- 
thor was a native of Scotland, and 
for, ſome time tutor to a young 
gentleman at Eton ſchool. He 
died about the year 1767, having 
produced one play, called, 
Au. T. . 1989. -. 
ONTAGUE, WALTER. This 
gentieman was ſecond ſon of 
Henry the firſt earl of Mancheſter 
LY 4 of 
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the queen-dowager of England 


MO 
oi that name, from whom the 
preſent dukes of Mancheſter are 
lineally deſcended. He was born 
in the pariſh of St. Botolph, with- 
out Alder{pgate, about the cloſe of 


queen Elizabeth's, or the beginning 
_ of king James I's reign, but the 


particular year 1s not ſpecified by 
any of the biographers. He re- 
ceived ſome years' education at 


Sidney College Cambridge, and 


afterwards travelled into France, 
where he unhappily was perverted 


to the communion of the church of 


Rome, and retired for ſome time to 
a monaſtic life. He was firſt made 
abbot of Nantueil of the Benedic- 
tine order in the dioceſe of Mentz, 
and aſterwards of St. Martin's in 
the dioceſe of Roan. He was like- 
wiſe agent for king Charles's queen 
at thecourt of Rome, ard both their 
majeſtiesexerted themſelves to ob- 
tain a cardinals hat for him, 
though without effect. When the 
firſt ſymptoms of the civil war 
broke out in 1639, he and Sir 


' Kenelm Digby were employed oy 


the queen to ſolicit the Engl: 

Roman catholics to a liberal con- 
tribution in money for enabling 
the king to repel the Scots. They 
diſcharged the commiſſion with 
great fidelity and ſucceſs. Af- 


ter this Mr. Montague went to 


France, from whence returning 
with diſpatches of importance, he 
was apprehended at Rocheſter, and 
nnderwent a long and ſevere con- 
finement, notwithſtanding he was 
claimed by the French ambzflador. 
He was releaſed in 1647 ; but being 


\, afterwards reported by the council 
to be a dangerous perſon, it was 


vated in parliament that he 
* ſhould depart the nation within 
ten days, and not return with- 
out leave of the houſe on pain of 
„ death and confiſcation of his 
eſtate.” Returning to France, 
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ſerves, © appeared à mg yi 


NO 


made hin her lord almong 
at this time, lord Charedy 


u 
reſtrained from all the th 
and levity of his former lig. 
* and perfectly mortijed u que 
* pleaſuresvf the world, wig eſt; 
* had enjoyed in a ye to 
* meaſure and exceſs. * Vion 
He dedicated himfelf y £1101 
« ſtudies with great auſteriy, W 
* ſeemed to have no ated toi! 
* ambition for preſermen;] y the 
to live within himſelf wa js ge 
very moderate exhibition! allec 
left to him by his father, meti 
* in this melancholic rem did 
* had newly taken the ol mot 
«« prieſthood ; which wan Is dy 
the moſt reafonable way 166 
* tisfy his ambition, if be lu the 
“ left; for both the quean s bu 
and the cardinal could u belot 
“ liberally provide for his\q bles a 
in that profeſſion; whidl ve by 
* did very ſhortly after: al ertio 
** devout profeſſion and ney! z he 
tion much improved th! entit] 
&« reſt and credit he aw aps 
his old miſtreſs; who 520. 
© hearkened to him in cl E, H 
e conſcience ; and ſhe cuñ re 
the chancellor, that hems Ine ke) 
& tle too bigotted in thb! pes. 
„ and had not only pf, the 
very paſtionately to ren ; Seay 
“ ſcandal of having a pi 3. 
&* chapel in her houſe, 3 E Inf 
“ ſiſtent with a good (0 _ 
but had Jikewiſe ink of | 
“queen regent with the % Fal, 
«© who had very eaxneliy gh 
* and importuned ber 5 4 
„ Jonger to permit tach 1 n 
ebe given to the cathaſceh | 2 0 
In concluſion, ſhe viſe - on, 
« confer with Mr. n | "ah 
« and to try if he coll} a f 
« him from that apy ſh T 
particular; to which "x; 
* chancellor confer" os 


M O 


WS without any effect.“ 
WE he ſo rigidly adhered to 
| face ligious prejudices; yet when 
cc turned the duke of 
eder out of doors for re- 
to be a convert to popery, 
ontague took him into his 
tion, and his royal highneſs 
with him at his fine abbey 
atoiſe until the duke was ſent 


* y the king. 
4 is gentleman, who was uſu- 
1 alled the Abbe Montague, 


metimes Lord Abbot of Pon- 
did not long ſurvive the 
mother of England, that 
ſs dying on the {aſt day of 
1669, and Mr. Montague 
| the end of the {ame year. 
s buried in the church or 
belonging to the hoſpital of 


les at Paris. 


151. g . . . * 
wal re his quitting his country, 
: Wertion from the Proteſtant, 


, he wrote one dramatic 
entitled, _'- 
Shepherd's Paradiſe. 


920. 


Paſt. 


* b, Hannan, This lady 

"ih tive of Briſtol, where ſhe 

* ne kept a boarding fchool 
. hes. | 
my the author of, 

7 e Search of Happineſs, P. D. 

f ; je Inflexible Capt.ve. T. 

' 09+ 

* co. T. vo. 1778. 

* : pal Falfhood. T. 8vo, 1979. 


This au- 


yet living, a clergyman, 


ELL, THOMAS. 


er uf - 
y of the ſecretaries of the 
hat6 : : 
Lie rlan Society. H: was edu- 
Eton, from whence in 


was removed to King's 


le ö Cambridge. He has pub- 
1 tYeral Greek plays with 
ſperl | ſchal; . 

"che | leholla; has been editor 
alt bl editions of Ainſworth's 


and Hederic's Lexicon 


3 
or of, , 


1 


But 


f MO 
1. Hecuba. T. 8vo. 1749. 


2. Promethets in Chains. |. 8vo. 
1 no 
The compiled alſo the words of 
ſeveral Oratorios, and was one of 
the earlieſt writers in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 

Moors, Epwarxr. Was bred 
a linen-draper, but having proha- 
bly a ſtronger attachment to the 
ſtudy than the counter, and a more 


ardent zeal in the purſuit of fame 


than in the ſearch after fortune, 
he quitted buſineſs, and applied to 
the Muſes for a ſupport. In verſe 
he had certainly a very happy and 
pleaſing manner; in his trial of 
Selim the Perſian, which is a com- 
pliment to the ingenious lord Lyt- 
tleton he has ſhewn himſelf a per- 
fect maſter of the moſt elegant Lind 
of panegyrick, viz. that which is 
couched under the appearance of 


accuſation ; and his Fables for the 
Female Sex ſeem, not only in the 2 


freedom and eaſe oft he verſificatiop, 
hut alſo in the forcibleneſs of the 
moral and poignancy of the ſatire, 


. to approach nearer to ihe manner 


of Mr. Gay, than any of the nu- 
merous imatations of that author, 
which lave been attempted fince 


the publication of his Fables. As 


a dramatic writer, Mr. Moore has, 


T think, by no means met with the 2p 


ſucceſs his works have meriied 
: 7 


ſince, out of three plays which he © 


wrote, 'one of them has been con- 
demned for its ſuppoſed refem- 
blance toa very celebrated comed: 
(The Confcious Lovers), but to 


which JI cannot avoid giving it 


greatly the preference; and an- 


other, viz. The Gameſter, met with 


a cold reception, for no other ap- 
parent reafon, but becauſe. it too 
nearly touched a favourite and 


faſhionable vice. Vet on the whole 
his plots are intereſting, his cha- 
racters well drawn, his ſentimenis 27, 5 
delicate, and his language postical 7 j 5 
| - : and 7 2 [| 
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and what crowns 
the whole of his recommendation, 
the greateſt purity runs through 
all his writings, and the apparent 
tendency of every piece is towards 
the promotion of morality and 
virtue. The two plays I have 
mentioned, and one more, make 
the whole of his dramatic works, 
as follows : 

1. Foundling. C. 1748. 

. „ Mas.  C. iy91- 

3. Gameſter. T. 75 * 
Mr. Moore married a lady of the 
name of Hamilton, daughter to Mr. 
H. table- decker to the princeſſes; 
who had herſelf a very poetical 
turn, and has been ſaid to have 


aſſiſted him in the writing of his 


tragedy. One ſpecimen of her 
E however, was handed about 
efore their marriage, and has 
lince appeared in print in The 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1749, p. 
192, It was addreſſed to a daugh- 
ter of the famous Stephen Duck ; 
and begins with the following 
ſtanza : | 


Mould you think it, my Duck, for 
the fault muſt I own, h 

Your Jenny, at laſt, is quite co- 
Verous grown z | 

T ho? millions if: fortune /hould la- 
iy pour, 

J. ftill. Mou d be wretched, if I had 


not MORE. 


And after half a dozen ſtanzas 
more, in which, with great inge- 
nuity and delicacy, and yet ina 
manner that expreſſes a fincere af- 
fection, ſhe has quibbled on our 


author's name, ſhe concludes with. 


the following lines : 


You will wonder, my girl, au- 
this dear one can be, 

Whoſe merit can boaſt ſuch a con- 
queſt as me; 

But you Man' t know his name; tho 
I told you bee fore Fn 


gave them while it wasln . 


M0 


It begins with an Mi iu 
Jay nE. 
Mr. Moore died the 20 
1757, Toon after his qi 
papers, entitled The Wi 
collected into volume. 
His works were print! 
volume, 4to. 1756. 
Moog, Sir Tuoun 
gentleman lived in te 
king George I. which ii of 
beſtowed on him the i_ 
knighthood; on what o 
not recorded; but, as {uni 
have obſerved, it was ſu 
account of his poetry. hk | 
but one play, which h 
able only ſor its abſurdia AMR 
entitled, 3 5 3 
Mungora, King of ti e 
I. 410. 118. 22 4 
This play, partly throg Wi 
ceſſity of the actors of l 
Inn-Fields theatre, who 
only 2 young company, 4 
met with but {mall encoung 
from the publick, and w_lhl 
of making trial of a 
had but the nature of wi 
recommend it, and parthl 
the influence of many go 
and ſuppers which 1 


at length made its vac 
but we need do no mot, 


our readers an idea ol the ent lein 
the piece and the genius our o 
thor, than the quoting? 2 ki 
from it, which Mr. is high 
given us in his Hi th Indeed 


In one part of the pl 
makes uſe of the foll 
extraordinary exclami 

By all the ancient d 


of ey 
he nat 
nc 
vo mo 


and Greece, ther, 1] 

I he iy daughter Mil Ames 

niece 5 - andel. 

If any one flould 4 ou 

why ;— orable 

7d tell en — Malm ay 
Prongeft tie 3 


MO 
another place, having con- 
a ſuſpicion of 2 
rmed againſt his life, he 


7 | nds aſſiſtance : 

2 

up my guards ! call ent up 
ted ry une! 


=, my 
u call allo d as goo 


none. ü 


oc theſe paſſages, however, 
ut” found in the printed, and 
W: were never met with in 
buſcript copy. They might 
Le been deſigned as a ridi- 
Wn the pathos of ſome other 


homas died the 16th of 
1735. 
ax, MNauARA, Eſq. 
eof Ireland ; was, if I am 
liſtaken, a member of the 
able ſociety of Lincoln's- 
ad has fince been called to 
r, and practiſed as a coun- 
in the court of juſtice in 


our . He contracted a cloſe 

| ſhip with Mr. Barry the ce- 
! nn d aQtor, through whoſe in- 
| W 2 tragedy of his, founded 
rag irt of Sir Philip Sidney's Ar- 
goo was brought on the ſtage in 


It met with ſome ſucceſs 
e ſtrong manner in which it 
pported in the performance, 
n the potent intereſt of the 
ntlemen in London, excited 
our of their conntryman's 
2 kind of ien zcal, 
is highly praiſe worthy, and 
indeed we meet with in the 
of every country but our 
Ide natives of which, when 
—_ cc to meet abroad, ſeem 
no more peculiar regard for 
Ke ther, than for the natives of 
america, or the coaſt of 

Nadel. Mr. MNamara's 
V however, certainly found 
Durable a reception as it 
ay any claim to, as it was in 
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mphatically calls for and 


which the vanity of ſeein 
name in print has ſeduced him to 
the publication of, entitled, 


guages. 


MO 


many reſpeQs very far from bein 
limited within the ftri rules 4 


the drama, and ef a ſpecies of writ- _ 


ing much too romantic for the 
preſent taſte. It is entitled. 
Philoclea. T. 8 vo. 1754. 
Mr. Morgan died in the year 1762. 
Mokrox, E. This author pub- 
liſhed one dramatic piece at Salop, 
to which he ſays in an advertiſe- 
ment he was induced to enable 
him to ſupport a large family. It 
was called, 
T he Regiſter Office. F.12mo.1758. 
Moss, TnEOPHIL Vs. Is au- 
thor of one moſt contemptible 
piece, which was never acted, but 
his 


The General Lover. C. 8 vo. 1748. 
We have been informed, however, 
that the real name of this writer is 
not Moſs, but Marriot. 


MoTTEUX,PETERANTHONY. , 
This gentleman. was a native of 


France, being born 'in 1660, at 
Rohan in Normandy, where alſo 
he received his education. On 
the revocation of the edj& of 
Nantz he came over to England. 
He lived at firſt with his godfather 
and relation Paul Dominique, 
Eſq; hut afterwards grew a con- 
ſiderable trader himſelf, kept a 
large Eaſt-India warehouſe in 
Leaden-hall-ſtreet, and had a very 
genteel place in the General-Poſt- 
Office relating to the foreign let- 
ter, being maſter of ſeveral lan- 
33 his reſidence in 

this kingdom, he acquired ſo per- 
fect a maſtery of the Engliſh lan- 
uage, that he not only was quali- 
Fed to oblige the world with a very 
good b . of Don Quixote, 
but alſo wrote ſeveral Songs, Pro- 
logues, Epilogues, &c. and, what 
was ſtill more extraordinary, be- 
came a very eminent dramatic wri- 
ter in a language to which he was 
T4: not 
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not native. The reſpective titles 
of his numerous pieces of that kind 


are as follow, 
. Lowe's a Fefl. C. 4to. 1696. 


5 Loves of Mars and Venus. 
Play, ſet to Muſic. 4to. 1696: 
3. Novelty. Every act a. Play. 


Muſfical In- 


4to. 1697. 


4. Europe's Revels. 
terlude. 4to. 1697. 


= Beauty in Diſtreſs. T. gto. 
I x 
ws 4 Iſland Princeſs, D. O. 4to. 
. | 
Four Seaſons. Muſical Inter- 
Ws! 4to. 1699. | 
8. Aces and Calatea. M. 40. 
1, Ye | 
9. Britain's Happineſs. Muſical 


Interlude. 4to. 1704. 
10. Arſinoe, Queen of Cyprus. 


0. nw" 1705. 
Amorous M. ſer. C. 4to. 
g | 
12. Temple of Love. P. O. 4to. 


13. Thomyris, Queen of Scythian. 
O. 4to. 1707. 
P. O. 4to. 


14. Læve's Triumph. 


15. Love dragoon'd. P. 

This gentleman, who ſeems to 
have led a very comfortable life, 
his cireumſtances having been per- 


fe Aly eaſy, was yet unfortunate 


in his death ; for he was found 
dead in a diſorderly houſe in the 


pariſh of St. Clement Danes, not 


without ſuſpicion of having been 


trving a very odd experiment, 


his accident happened to him on 


the 19th of February, 1717-18. 
vrhich, being his birth-day, exactly 


| compleated "his 48th year. His 
body was interred in his own pa- 
"Tiſh church, which was that of St. 
Andrew Onderſhaft, in che city of 


Ge Gor 


though other accounts 
| fay, that hi met with his fate in 


i 729, when, in conſequat 


NO 


MoTrTLEr, Jony, Ele 
ſon of colonel Mottley * 


a great favourite 5 * + 
the ſecond, and followd ' an 
tunes of that prince into 5 y 
James, not being able hind J 
provide for him, ſo well af 0 
ſired, procured foe him, | . | > 
tereſt, the command of 3 
ment in the ſervice of Ly if 1] 
at the head of which be! nt 
life, in the battle of Tum alc 
year 1706. The colonelm t, 
a daughter of John Guile, hi 
Ablodſcourt, in Glouceh in | 
with bm, by the dat nt 
brother who left her bi a pr 
eftate, he had a very coiſc not 
fortune. The family of the that 
however, being of princyl jet 1 
metrically oppoſite to thoſ 'e=n: 
colonel, and zealous frienkl vith 
Revolution, Mrs. Motte ad « 
withſtanding the tender * gi 
tion for her huſband, andi Valpe 
invitatiens from the ki any 
queen then at St. Germain lis c 
not be prevailed on to fon one 
but rather chote to live ow Tt 
mains of what he had dH as 
hind, The colonel being ſtrat 
to England, three or four longe 
ter the Revolution, ot 1 re 
commiſſion from king jun a pri 
cohabiting with his wi Ir. 
his ſhort ſtay there, i kh hi 
the birth of our author wk onou! 
1692. 
1 Mottley received i life, « 


rudiments of his educatiol i the 1 


Martin's library fſchoo\" eftats 
by archbiſhop Tenniſon; % dis m. 
ſoon called forth into e ine 


ne, bi 
for 
comr 
Y ab 
1 di 
nequ 
pri: 
nvoly 


being placed in the Excl 
at ſixteen years of ug 1 
comptroller, lord VilcoWy 
whoſe brother and iter 9 
related by marriage t0 hs | 
This place he kept til 


Ho 


MO 


contract that he had 
robably in purſuit of ſome 
pbles of that infatuated 
was obliged to reign it. 

aſter the acceſſion of king 
I. Mr, Mottley had been 
| by the lord Halifax, at 
> firſt lord of the treaſury, 
bot ore of the commiſ- 
de /in Licence Office ; 
the day came that lus 
aid have been inſerted in 
«| WS: a more powerful in- 
bi great furprize, had 
in between him and the 
Int el which he had ſo 


by a promiſe, This, how- 
out not the only diſappoint- 


bac kind which this gen- 
nee et wich, ior, at the pe- 


thoſe ye-mentioned, when he 
en ith his place in the Ex- 
oe ad one in the Exchequer 
(cr given to him by Sir 
n 21 pole, to whom he lay 
any other obligations. 
ma lis caſe, as well as the 
ahh done, at the very time 
ie 00 WW agined himſelf the ſu- 
| | O's doomed to find his 
ing (WS: {tr2ted ; for that mini- 
four \A on ger than three days 


Is, recolleQing that he 
a prior promiſe of it to 
Mr. Mottley was obliged 
n his claim to him, who 
07 i oncur, an earlier right 


ice, our author's grand- 
bci the mother's ſide, had 


ooh eſtate on him after the 
"ſon; us mother, ſhe being to 


into 8 _ income of it during 
ee, but that lady, whoſe 
8 5 for expence, or what 


feat i commonly calls ſpirit, 


IT) ove her circum- 
to e ©:miniſhed as they 
t ti nſequence of her .huſ- 


Involved in debt, Mr. 


which met with tolerable ſucc 


7 principles, being con- 


. 1 8 


MO 


Mottley, in order to ſree her from 
thoſe incumbrances, conſented to 
the ſale of the eſtate, although ſhe 


was no more than tenant for life. 
This ftep was taken at the very 
time that he loſt his place in the 


Excife, which might perhaps be 
one motive for his. joining in the 
ſale, and when he was almoſt 
twenty eight years of age. 

In the ſame year, finding his 
fortunes in {ome meaſure impair- 
ed, and kis proſpects over-clouded, 


he applied: to his pen, which had 
| hitherto been only his amuſement, 
for the means of immediate ſup- 


port, * and wrote his firſt Play. 
From that time he depended chiefly 
on his literary abilities. for. the 
amendment of his fortune, and 
wrote the following dramatic 
pieces; ſome of which met with 
tolerable ſucceſs. _ 5 

1. Imperial Captives. T. 8vo. 
1720. „ 
2. Ant ochus. T. $vo. 1721. 

3. Penelope. Mock Ball. Op. 
8vo.-1725. 

4. Craftſman. F. 8vo. 1738. 


5. Widow bewitch'd, C. 8vg.- 


17 39. | | 
He had alſo a hand in the com- 
poſition of that many-ſathered 
tece, the Devil tu pay, as well a3 
in that of the farce of Penelope; as 
may be ſeen in our account of 
thoſe pieces in the ſecond volume 
of this work. He publiſhed a life 
of the great Czar Peter, by fab- 
ſcription, in which he met with 
the ſanction of ſome of the royal 
family and great numbers of the 
nobility and gentry ; and, on oc- 
caſion of one of his benefits, which 
happened on the 34 of November, 
her late majeſty queen Caroline, 
on the 3oth, % the preczding 
month (being the Prince of Wales's 
birth-day), did the author the ſin- 
gular honour of diſpoſing of a 


i great 
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eat number of his tickets, with 
her own hand, in the drawing- 
room, moſt of which were paid 2 
in gold, into the hands of colonel 


Schutz, his royal highneſs's privy- 


purſe, from whom Mr. Mottley 
received it, with the addition of 
a very liberal preſent from the 
prince himſelf. 
Mr. Mottley died the zoth day 
of October, 1750. | 

It has been ſurmiſed, and I 
think with ſome appearance of 
reaſon, that Mr. Mottley was the 
compiler of the lives of the dra- 


matic writers, publiſhed at the end 


of Whincop's Scanderbeg. It is 
certain, that the liſe of Mr. Mott- 
Tey, in that work, is rendered one 
of the moſt important in it, and 
is particularized by ſuch a num- 
ber of various incidents, as it ſeems 
1mprobable ſhould be known by 
any but either himſelf or ſome one 
nearly related to bim. Among 
others he relates the following 
anecdote, with which, as it con- 


tains ſome humour, I ſhall cloſe 


this article. | 
When colonel Mottley, our au- 


thor's father, came over, as has 


been before related, on a ſecret 
commiſſion from the abdicated mo- 
narch, the goyernment, who had 
by ſome means intelligence of it, 
were very diligent in their endea- 
vours to have him ſeized. The 
colonel, however, was happy 
enough to elude their ſearch ; but 
teyeral other perſons were, at dif- 


ferent times, ſeized through miſ- 
the reſt, 


take for him. Amon | 
it being well known that he fre- 


. quently ſupped at the Blue Poſts 


Tavern in the Hay-Market, with 
one Mr. Tredenbam, a Corniſh 
gentleman, particular directions 
were given jor ſearching that 
houſe. Colonel Mottley, however, 
happening not to be there, the 


| Faefſepgers found Mr. Tredenham 


”% 
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could not avoid Known 


had been yn + for th 


Tallboy and vir Cunh 
was entertained for | 


M0 


alone, and with a heyy 
before him, which he 
picious circumſtance, th 
diately ſeized, and cn 
before the earl of Ny 
then ſecretary of ſtat 

His lordſhip, who, | 


he was a member of the p 
commons, and nephey ut _ 
mous Sir Edward Seymy . 


him what all thoſe un 
tained, Mr, Tredenhany 
ſwer, that they were ah 
veral ſcenes of a ply, i 


ment of a few leifurehay 
Nottingham then oj 
leave juſt to look overtly 
having done for ſome if 
he returned them again 
thor, aſſuring him thi 
perfectly ſatisfied ; ior, 
cord, {aid he, J car fi 
in them. 
MowvunmTyoRT,Wili 
gentleman, whowasfarl 
temptible writer, thou 


reater eminence 28 an — 

orn in the year 1659, and 3 
family no particulzn® to the 
farther than that tht ns 
Staffordſhire. It i in Nele 
he went early upon {ſt pt 
it is certain that hed periot 
and Jacob informs u Bore - 
his attaining that de þ acqui 
cellence which ſhewel derfo 
performance of the d i but 


the family of the t 
Jefferies, who, ha 
Rereſby, 40 at an ele 
« the lard mayor aol 
& aldermen in the ah 
« ed for Mr. Mont 
„ the company ( 
«© was pleaſed to termi 
« an excellent mi 
„made him plead be 


MO 
ned cauſe, in which he 
All the great lawyers of the 
| their tone of voice, and 
ir action and geſture of 
o the very great ridicule 
ly of the lawyers, but of 
kw itſelf; which to me” 
hiſtorian) did not ſeem 
ther prudent in a man of 
ſty ſtation in the Jaw; 
ing it certainly was; but 
t in the lord high chan- 
I ſhall never think it.“ Af- 
loflord Jefferies, our au- 
ia returned to the ſtage, 
profeſſion he continued 
eath, which happened in 


olley Cibber, who has, in 
ogy, ſhewn great candour 
math in his beflowing all 
Imendatjons on his con- 
ies has drawn one of 
amiable portraits of Mr. 
rt as an actor. He tells 
he was tall, well made, 
of an agreeable aſpeR. 
clear, full, and melo- 
| moſt affecting lover in 
and in comedy gave the 
to the real character of a 
eman. In ſcenes of gaiety 
broke into that reſpect 
due to the preſence of 
perior characters, though 
Qors played them, nor 
acquire any advantage 
r performers by Fineſſe, or 
ks, but only by ſurpaſſing 
rue and maſterly touches 


hare of wit, and a plea- 
humour that gave new 
wore ſprightly charac- 
he appeared in; and ſo 
ney did he preſerve even 
re diſſolute parts in co- 
it queen Mary II. who 
kable for her ſolicitude 
e of virtue, and diſ- 
nt of even the appcar- 


* 
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ance of vice, did, on ſeeing Mrs. 


of this gentleman for his own ſuc- 


He had in himſelf a 


* 


4 
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Behn's comedy of the Rover per- 
formed, at the ſame time that ſhe 
expreſſed her diſapprobation of the 
piece itfelf, made a very juſt diſ- 
tinction between the author and 
actor, and allowed a due praiſe to 
the admirable performance of Mr. 
Mountfort in the character. He 
had, befides this, ſuch an amazing 
variety in his manner, as very few 
actors have been able to attain; 
and was ſo excellent in the caſt of 
ſops and petit maitres, that Mr. 
Cibber, who wis himfelf in high 
eſteem in that manner of playing, 
not only acknowledges that he was 
greatly indebted to his obſervation 


8 


— 


— 


ceſs afterwards, but even confeſſes 
a great inferiority to him, more | 
efpecially in perſona] adyantage ; 7 
and fays moreoyer, that had Mr, | 
Mountford been remembered when 
he firſt attempted them, his defects 
would have been more eaſily diſ- 
covered, and conſequently his fa- 
yourable reception in them yery 
much and very juſtly abated.” 
Such were the excellences of . 1 
this great performer, who did 1 
not, however, in all probability, 1 
reach that ſummit of perfection 1 
which he might have arrived at, . 8 
had he not been untimely cut off = 
by the hands of a baſe aſſaſſin, in | 4 
the 32d year of bis age. As the , == 
affair was in itTelf of an extraoxdi- 1 
nary a nature, and fo eſſential a cir- 1 
cumſtance in Mr. Mountſort's hiſ- ,n | 
tory, I need make no apology for WW 
giving a ſhort detail of it in this Wl 
place, colleQed from the circum- | Hon 
ſtances which appeared on the trial 1 
of the murderer's accomplice. . 
Lord Mohun who was a man | 
of looſe morals and of à turbu- 1 
lent and rancorous ſpirit, had. my 
from a kind of {ſympathy of dil- l 
poſition contracted the cloſeſt in- „ 
timacy with one captain Hill, whom 9 
nature, 
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nature, by with-holding from him 
every valuable quality, ſeemed to 
have intended for a cut-throat. 


Hill had long entertained a paſſion 


for that celebrated actreſs Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, which that lady had 


rejected, with the contemptuous 


diſdain which his character juſtly 
deſerved. Fired with reſentment 


for his treatment, Hill's vanity 


would not ſuffer him to attribute 
it to any other cauſe than a pre- 
engagement of her affections in fa- 
vour of ſome other lover. Mount- 
fort's agreeable perſon, his fre- 
quentlyperformingthe counterpa?ts 
in love-ſoenes with Mrs. Bracegir- 
dle, and the reſpe& which he uſed 
always to pay her, induced captain 
Hill to fix on him, though a mar- 
ried man, as the ſuppoſed bar to 
his own ſucceſs. Grown deſperate 
then of Tucceeding by fair means, 
he determined to attempt force; 
and, communicating his deſign to 
lord Mohun, whoſe attachment to 
him was ſogreaty.as to render him 


the accomplice in all his ſchemes, 


and the promoterof even his moſt 
criminal pleaſures, they determined 
on a plan for carrying her away 
fromthe play-houſe; but, not find- 
ing her there, they got intelligence 
waere the was to ſup, and, having 
hired a number of ſoldiers and a 
coach for thepurpaſe, waited near 
the door-for her coming out, and, 
on her ſo doing, the ruffians ac- 
mally ſeized her, and were going 
to force her into the coach; but 
her mother, and the gentleman 
whoſe honſe ſhe came out of, in- 
terpoſing till farther aſſiſtance could 
come up, ſhe was reſcued from 
them, and daſely eſcorted to her 
own honfe., Lord Mohun and 
captain Hill, however, enraged at 
their diſappointment in this at- 
tempt. immediately reſolved on one 


cf another kind, and with violent 


M90 


imprecations openly yo! 
on Mr, Mountfort. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle' my 
gentleman who were, 
to their threats, imme 
to inform Mrs. Mouniyy | 
huſband's danger, with 
nion that the ſhould wink 
and adviſe him not to oy 
that night; but, unforwy! 
meſſenger Mrs. Mounthr 
able to find him. h 
time his Lordſhip and 1): 
paraded the ſtreets vil 
{words drawn till about oo 
when Mr. Mountfort, al 
turn home, was met andi 
a friendly manner by lo] 
but. while that ſcandil 
rank and title which hel 
treacherouſly holding hi 
converſation which be ul 
no ſuſpicion from, the fil 
being at his back, firlt gu 
deſperate blow onthe be 
left hand, and immediath 
wards, before Mr. Mount 
time to draw and ſtand u 
fence, he, with the ſwoll 
ready in his right, ran hn 
the body. This laſt em 
Mr. Mountfort declared 8 
ing man to Mr. Bancrot, 
geon who attended hin. 
mediately made his ec 
lord Mohun was ſeirech u 
his trial; but, as it did off 


* 0 i | 4 ver) 
that he immediately 10 = ctr 
in perpetrating this r oo: 
and that, although lord met 


joined with the capt. cap 
threats of revenge, 7 Sf : 


mention of murther c cou 
proved, his Jord(h10 v1 leq, 
by his neers. He ester WE"! pro 
ever, himſelf loſt bis He erfec 
with the duke of Hand chara 
which it has beer h nd 


of the ſame kird cl if 
which he had been u 


| the | 


MO” 
dre-mentioned affair, was 
ractice againſt himſelf. 
tfort's death happened 
K. Street in the Strand, in 
r of 1602. His body 
ed in the churchyard of 
ent Danes. SED? 
behind him the fix fol- 
matic pieces; the ſecond 
Whowever, is nominated as 

| writer but Chetwood ; 
eer tells us it was written 
Bancroft, and given by 
r. Mountfort. | 
ured Levers. Trag. 4to. 


Third, Trag. 
mwich Park, Com. 4to. 


eſsful Stranger. Com. 4to. 


d. 1697. 
jane, T. 4to. 1706. 
n, William, This 
„ formerly an actor on 
e royal in Drury Lane, 
have been informed, ori- 
ed to the law ; but, pro- 
ing the Soul ed; or 
that profeſſion unſuitable 
ral diſpoſition, he quit- 
the ſtage, on which, 
he made no very conſpi- 
re. Vet he gave ſome 


ray, being reputed the 
very diverting account 
lventures of a ſummer 
ff comedians, detached 
metropolitan theatres, 
dz capital heroes within 
of a barn, and the au- 
a country town, The 
1d, Young Scarron, and 
WF"! proofs of the author's 

ric knowledge of the 
characters he attem 's 
and no very unſcilkal 
| the pourtraying them 
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and Death of Dr. Fauftus, 


genius and humour in the 
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with their moſt ſtriking features, 
He 


and in the livelieſt colours. 
has alſo written ſome little poems, 
which were publiſhed by ſubſcrip- 
tion, together with a farce, en- 
titled, | 13 
The Heireſs; or, The Antigallican. 
8vo. 1762 
Munxpay, AxTHOW V. This 
author is celebrated by Meres 
amongſt the comic poets as the 
beſt plotter; but none of his dra- 
matic pieces are come down to the 
refent times. He appears to have 
a a writer tbrough a very long 
period, there being works exiſting 


publiſhed, by him, which are dated 


in 1580 and 162, and probably 
both earlier and later than thoſe 
years. In the 7008 15842, he de- 
tected the treaſonable practices of 
Edmund Campion, and his confede- 
rates, of which he publiſhed an ac- 
count, wherein he is ſtyled, *ſome- 
time the po 
the ſeminarie atRoome.” The pub- 
lication ef this pamphlet, brcught 
down upon him the vengeance of 
his opponents, ane of whom, in 
an anſwer to him, has given his 
hiſtory in theſe words; Munday 
* was firſt a ſtage- player, after an 
= prentiſe, which tyme he we 
* 
e 

** maſter, then wandring towardes 
„Italy, by his own report became 
** a coſener in his journey. Com- 


ming to Rome, in his ſhort abode 


there, was Charitably relieved, 
© but never admitted in the ſemi- 


** nary, as he pleſeth to lye in 


** the title of his hooke, and being 
© wery of well doing returned 
home to his firſt vomite, and 
vas hiſt ſrom his ſtage. for his 
„ folly. Being thereby diſcou- 
* raged he ſet forth a ballet a- 
** gainſt plays, though (o conſtant 
youth) he afterwards began a- 
* gain to ruffle upon the ſtage. TI 
© omit (continues thi; 

among 


's ſcholler allowed in 


rved with deceaving of his 


author) 
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MU 
among other places his beha- 
* yiour in Barbican with his good 
I! © miſtreſs and mother. '"I'wo 
4 „things however muſt not be 
| „ pailed over of this boys infeli- 
Þ eite, two ſeveral ways of late 
Y « notorious. Firſt he writing up- 
i} © on the death of Everard Haunle, 
* was immediately controled and 
„ diſproved by one of his owne 
e batche, and ſhortly after ſetting 
* forth the apprehenſion of M. 
„Campion was diſproved by 
George (I was about to ſay), 
Judas Eliot, who writing againſt 
*© him proved that thoſe things he 
* did were for lukers ſake only; 
* and not for the truthe thogh he 
* himſelf be a perſon of the ſame 
<« predicathent, of whom I muſte 
* {ay that if felony be honefty, 
then he may for his behaviore 
© bs taken for a laweſul witneſs 
&© againſt ſo good men.“ It will 
take from the credit of this narra- 


it 


of Oxford, arid a meſſenger of the 


he would ſcarce have held had his 
character been ſo infamous as is 
reprefented above. 

Mouxyny, AxTHur. Ah au- 
thor ſtil] living, who, after attempt- 
ing ſeveral profeſſions, has at laſt 
fixed on the Jaw, in which he is 
likely to acquire a reſpectable ſitua- 

tion and an eaſy fortune. He is a 
native of Ireland; and Corke is 
141 ſaid to have been the place of his 
WH birth. In the early part of his 
1:8 life he was imitated into the myſ- 
teries of trade, and was ſome time 

clerk in a merchant's counting- 

70 houſe ; bat having taken too active 
ll. a part in a theatrical diſpute which 
| ar ſe in the town where he lived, 
i he was diſmiſſed from his employ- 
7 ment, and immediately removed to 
| London. Here again he found it 
expedient to nave recourſe to the 
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nued until October 1954, 


tive to obſerve that our author was 
after this Lime ſervant to the earl 


queen's bed chamber, poſts which 
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ſame buſineſs in which þ 
been engaged before; bw, 
cultivated a taſte for litergy 
mercantile employment vl 
neglected, and aſtervau MM 
laid aſide; In the year pi 
ſeems to have commerce 
having at the ſame time hn 
Cray s- Inn Journal, bid 


month and year the auth; 
end to it, and entered upqy 
profefion, that of a peril 
6: ſtage. On the 1864 
er 1754, he appeared u 
Garden + Inq vey: ch hy 
Othello; but though he yl 5 


figure, voice, genius, ad! * 
curate conception of the Av 
ated, yet he ſoon found 1 9 
was not likely to add toh C 
in a ſſtuation where excel En 
very ſeldom to be met yi N. 
the end of the firſt yeat ben 77 
to Drury-Lane where len 81 
only until the ſeaſon cha 07% 
conluſion of which be m | 
the theatres as an ado, 

ſumed his former emplo 

a writer. The violence d 

at this juncture running 

our author undertook tht 

of the vnpopular ſide, Wl 

a periodical paper 6: 

1756, called, 7% e, 
anſwered by the late an 
head, Eſq; in another W | 
title of The Conteft, 1 
his being obliged to Th 
on the precarious ſtate e in 
thor, he now determind e, vv 
the law ; but on bis lan a 
tions to the ſocieties! Fletc 
T-mples and Gray vin title 
the mortification to be hful ( 
miſſion on the illben 

his having acted onthe S, Ty 


was however received 
at Lipcoln'sInr, d 
called to the bar. ſinoe 
gradually withdraw 


At the be- 


as 2 writer. 


WT the preſent reign he 


ed to write againſt the 
orth Briton, and for a 
eie time pobliſhed a week - 
called, The Auditor ; but 
acted, as is ſuppoſed, at 
oper bebaviour amongſt 
riends, he from that time 
an attention to politics, 
ee himſelf wholly to the 
profeſſion as a lawyer. 
ied an edition of Henry 
= works, with a life of the 
1762; and, beſides many 
bormances, produced be- 
years 1756 and. 1777, 
iag dramatic pieces. 
Apprentice. F. 8vo. 3 
Spouter ; or, The Triple 
C. F. 8vo. 1756. 
Engliſhman from Paris. 
N. P 


7 Upholfterer ; or, What 
WE. 80. 1758. 
: Orphan of China. T. 8vo. 


k 
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Theſe letters ſtand as 
de initials of a young 
pe, who introduced on 
an alteration of Beau- 
Fletcher's Loyal Subj eck, 
title of, | 

ful General. Trag. 4to. 


S, THomas, wrote in the 
Charles I. Langbaine 
35a third-rate poet, but 
not admit to above a 
_ co merit. Yet he 
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6. The Deſart Iflund. D. P. 840. 
1760. | 

5 The Way to keep Him. C. $vo. 
1760. 

8. The Way to khees Him. C. 
enlarged, 8vo. 1761. 

9. All in the Wrong. C. gvo. 
1761. | 
- O. The Old Maid. Com. 8vo. 
1901, 

11. The Citizen. F. gvo. 1763. 
firft ated in 1961. 

12. No one's Enemy but his own. 
C. 8vo. 1764. | 

1 3. What we muſt all come to. C. 
8vo. 1764. TM 

14. The School for Guardians. C. 
8vo. 1767. 

15. Zenobia. T. 8vo. 1768. 

16. The Grecian Daughter, T. 
dd. 172. Ws 

17. Alzuma. T. 8vo. 1993. 

18. News from Parnaſſus. . Prel. 
1576. NN. 3. | 

19. Knw your own Mind. C. 
8vo. 1777. | 
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appears to have been well eſteemed 
by his contemporaries, ſome of 
them having publicly profeſſed 
themſelves bis friends, and Sir 
John Suckling having warmly pa- 
tronized him. One degree of me- 


rit at leaſt he has a claim to; and 


that is, that his plays are truly and 
entirely his on, not having had 
recourſe to any preceding writer 
for aſſiſtance; on which account 
his deficiencies are certainly more 
pardonable, and the applauſe due 
; | to 


* 


6: 1638. 
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to his beauties more N his own, 
khan thoſe of many ot 


er bards. 
This Langbaine, whoſe great read- 
ing enabled him very accurately to 
trace the plagiariſms of authors, 
ſeems to confirm, at the ſame time 
that he quotes the author's own 
aftertion of it in his prologue to 
the comedy of Covent-Garden, in 
theſe words, 


He juſtifies that tis no borrow'd 
rain | 
From the invention of another's 
brain ; » 


Nur did he fleal the fancy, &c. 


The dramatic pieces extant by this 
author are the following, | 


1. Microcoſmus. Maſque. 4to. 


r 


2. Hannibul and Scipio. Hiſt. T. 
. 5-7 7 on 
3. Covent-Garden., Com. 4to. 


4. Spring”s Glory. 
1638. 


5. Entertainment on the Prince's 


Maſque. 4to. 


Biriſ- Day. Maſque. 4to. 1638. 


6. Tottenham Court. Com, 4to. 
1639. | 
7. Unfortnnate Mother. Trag. 


5 gto. 1640. 


8. Bride. Com. 4to. 1642. 


M Phillips and Winſtanley, according 


to their uſual cuſtom, have aſcribed 
two other anonymous plays to him, 
which however Langbaine has 
proved not to be his. They are 
entitled = | | 
Charles the Fir. Trag. 
Woman Hater arraigned. Com. 
Wood informs us, that Mr. Nabbes 
made a continuation of Knolles's 
Hiftory of the Turks, from the year 
1628 to the end of 1647, collected 
from the diſpatches of Sir Peter 
Wyche, Knt. ambaſſador at Con- 
ſtantinople, and others. | | 
Coxeter ſeems to be of opinion, 
but without much reaſon, that this 
is the Thomas Nabbes, who lies 


— 


comrades might run 110 


them, that he himfel! l 


NA 
buried in the Templech 
der the organ on the im 

Nas RH, THOMAS. Wy 
the ſeaport-town of ly 
Suffolk, and was deſc 
a family whoſe reſideg 
Hertford ſhire. He rl 
education at St. John's (il 
the univerſity of Cambrily 
he took the degree of 3 
If we may judge from hug 
entitled Pierce Penniltſ 
though written with aca 
ſpirit, ſeems to breatheth 
ments of a man in the hy 
deſpair and rage again 
it appears probable a 
met with many dia 
and much diſtreſs. ore 
it ſeems not improbable, ol 


mention which he make e, 
Green in his Perce Ei th 
from his having been e. & 
writer at the feaſt in wi len 
the ſurfeit that carried re! 
ſtage of life, that he h give 
even continued to th: 11, 
a companion and intimal 

looſe and riotous ger ich 
hiſtory I have before rela 

as eifipation moſt genen arr 
out companions of its 0m 4 


conſort and aſſociate wil 
not, perhaps, appear u 
ble "4 ggeſtion, that ſomed| | alte 


, ; as | 
extravagances, and mee: A. 
ſame diſtreſſes in cone 


and that Naſh's pamphlet 
mentioned might be no 
ture of the ſituation of 


than the recantation 127 >: 
have taken notice of 11 brie 
Green. 5 ber 

Our author is ſupp" re o 


died about the yea! "ns 
before that time ſeems Vt 5 
tered the courſe of lu sir 
have become very Pian * 25 


pamphlet, entitled 4 


NA 
iſalem, printed before the 
he fixteenth century, be 
2 dedication to Lady 
carey, A hundred un- 
ee farewells to fantaftical 
ne, In thoſe vains here- 
I miſ- ſpent my ſpirit, and 
ally a — againſt good 
Nothing is there now 
ch in my vowes as to be 
e with all men, and make 
We amends where I have 
ſpleaſed, Again. To a 
ere wit have my increaſin £ 
eclaimed mee then 1 ha 
—_— thofe that have beene 
Wed by any of my workes, 
=: rcade this, and it ſhall 
nore benefit them. The 
e | imitate, in ſheading 
res with the trees, and 
the peacock ſhead his 
e. xc.“ | 
alent was ſatire, in which 
ve had great excellence, 
give credit to the autho- 
| Wold copy of verſes, which 
nine bas quoted, concerning 
gen ich it is faid of him: 


erelatl 05 
genen atyric was he; and that 
, that fince his being, to 


its on 

te with 
ar ui 3 | 
{one | attempted; and 1 ſurely 
in inte 


ell hardlybeſe down 
1% /o as his 
zamphlt | when he . 
be 10 “ vergeance. 


on be was engaged in a2 
on p10 paper war with the 


of ja 1k KT, abriel Hervey, whom | 


obert Green had ſa- 
ne of his writings,and 
"ous revenge led him 

im ill after death, as 
* given an account of 
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His dramatic works are only 
three in number, viz. 2265 9 

1. Dido, Queen of Carthage. T. 
4. 1594, | 
2. Summer's laſt Will and Teſta- 
ment. C. 4to. 1600. 

. The Ile of Dogs. C. N. P. 
Beſides theſe, Phillips and Win- 
ſtanley have very unjuſtly aſcribed 
to this author Mr. Dawbridge- 
Court Belchier's comedy of Han- 
Beer Pot (which I have reſtored to 
the right owner), and at the ſame 
time omitted the mention of the 
tragedy of Dido, which was un- 
queſtionably his; or at leaſt he had 
a conſiderable hand in it in con- 
junction with Marloe. 

NESBIT, G. A Scotch. writen 
who, from chronicles and records, 
produced one dramatic perform- 
ance printed at ay called, 


Caledin's Tears; or, allace. 3 


12mo. 173 . | l 
Nevir, Rovexr. Lived in the 
retgn of king Charles I. There 


are no particulars relating to him 


extant, farther than that he re- 
ceived his education at King's 
College, in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained a fellow-- 
ſhip.; and that he wrote one play, 
which is far from deficient in point 
of merit, entitled, | 
The Poor Scholar. C. to. 1662. 
NRVILL, AL8XAnNDER. This 
author was a nativeof Kent, lived 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and was brother to Dr. Thomas 
Nevill, who ſacceeded to. the 
deanery of Canterbury on the 
deweſs of biſhop Rogers. He 
made a very early progreſs in 
earning, particularly in the ſtudy 
of poetry, for. at ſixteen years of 
age, he was fixed on, by the cele- 
brated Jaſper Heywood, as one of 
thoſe whom he thought capable of 
joining with himſelf ina tranſlation 
of the tragedies of Seneca. That 
2 72 -. 4.7 wen 
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NE 
which this 'youth undertook was 
tbe fifth, entitled, 

Delius. Trag. _ 

This piece was executed in the year 
1560, though not publiſhed till the 
reit, by Heywood, Newton, Nuce, 
and. Studley, in 1581 ; beſides 


which, Wood acquaints us of an- 


other work of this author, entitled 
Kettus, ſive de Furoribus Nor folci- 
enfium, &c. 1582. Mr. Nevill was 
born in 1544, and died the 4th of 
October, 1614. He was buried in 
the chapel belonging to the ca- 
thedral church of Canterbury in 
a monument erected for that pur- 
puſe by bis brother the dean, who 
died in 1615, having ſurvived our 
author. „ 
Ne viILLE, HE NR. The ſecond 
ſon of Sir Henry Neville, of Bil- 
lingbeare in Berkihire, Knight, 
He was educated at Oxford; and 
in the beginning of the civil war 
travelled into Italy and other coun- 
tries; from whence he returned in 
1645, or thereabouts, and became 
recruiter in the long parliament for 
Abingdon, at which time be was 
very intimate with ſeveral zealous 
#-commonwealths-men, whoſe prin- 
ciples he imbibed and propagated 
with all his abilities. Es 
In November 1651, he was 
elected one of the council of fate; 
but when he ſaw that Oliver Crom- 
well aimed at centering the go- 
vernment in his own ſingle per- 
ſon, he left him, was out of his fa- 
vour, and acted little durihg hes 
life- time. | 
In 1658, he was choſen burgefs 


for Reading, to ſerve in Richard's 


parliament; and whenthe protector 
was depoſed, and the long parlia- 
inent reſtored, became again one 
of the council of ſtate. | 
Inthe interval between the depo- 
ſition of Richard Cromwell, and 
the Reſtoration of Charles II. our 
author, with James Harrington, and 


* 
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Trotector and others, &c. 


NE 


other Tavourers of the m 
ſyſtem, held frequent nzz 
the purpole of Tecommenty 
eſtabliſhing that ſpecies 
ment, This club lated 
eve of the Reſtoration, wp 
author was taken into ci 
ſoon afterwards rele 
this time he lived prix, WA 
out giving any offene 
reignin wers. Inu ji 
publiſhed = work for 
is now moſt diltinguilhety 
„Plato Red:wivus, or, 1h 
concerning Governnen,i 
edition of which was pri 
Mr. Hollis in 1963. Hed 
2oth of September, 16944 
buried at Warheld, ink 
Among hisotherworksem 
political dramatic piece, 

Shuffling, cutting, ali 
a Game at Piquet, bei 
the Year 1653 w 1668,h 


NeviLlLs, -—, A in 
thor, who has producedat 
ficant piece, called, 
Plymouth in an Lynn 
8vo. 1779. 

Nx 47785 TH ow, 
we know of this gentiend 
he lived in the beging 
19th century, and tity 
lated two of Terence's calf 

1, Andria. _ 

2. Eunuch, 12mo. 10! 

Nt wr or, T Hon 
ed writer was the el 
Edward Newton, of hu 
pariſh of Preſtbury, 
by Alice his wife. 
in that country, and n 
firſt rudiments of ff 
erudition underthecela 
Brownſword, for vhm 
ever to have retain” 
dent and almoſt fl = 
for, in his er com "ns 
illuſtrious men of vo 
this very reamarkanen 


NE 


A, Grommaticu, Poly flora 
e Fetam 
| 2:08: 9—is lippus, luſcus, 
eſus, iners. 


b great was his reſpect ſor 
emory of this gentleman, 
afterwards erected a mo- 
WE for him on the ſouth wall 
chancel of the church of 
(field, in Cheſhire, with a 
Inſcription, highly in his 
dation, But, to return to 
thor, He was ſent very 
eo Oxford ; but, whether 
ay diſguſt, or from what 
uſe ] know not, he made 
ſtay there, but removed to 
ge, where he ſettled in 
College, and became ſo 
for his Latin poetry, as to 
med by his contemporaries 
eig to rank with the moſt 
ed poets who have written 
anguage. 
this he retired to his own 
making ſome reſidence at 
which he took in his way; 
ving obtained the warm 
ge of Robert earl of Eſſex, 
tichoo] and practiſed phy- 
ſucceſs at Macclesfield. 
rs, however, that he was 
gr dersalſo; for Wood ſays, 
ength, being. beneficed at 
bord, in Eſſex, he taught 
ere, and continued at Gar 
the time of his death, 
er his having acquired a 
ble eſtate, happened in 
h of May 1607. He was 
the church belonging to 
ge, for the decoration of 
e left a conſiderable le- 
le wrote and tranſlated 
ks, and among the lat- 
urd tragedy of Seneca, 


T. 4to. 1581. 
gh he tranſlated ordy this 
he took on himſelf Ike 
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ublication of all the reſt, as tranſ- 
fated by Heywood, Neville, Nuce, 
&c. N | 

Phillips has wrongfully attri- 
buted to this author the compoſi- 
tion of Marloe's tragedy of Tan- 
berlaine the Great ; or, The Scythian 
Shepherd. 

Nxwrox, James. This ap- 
thor gave the public one piece 
never acted, called, 


Alexis's Paradiſe ; or, A Trip to 


the Garden of Love at Vaux-Hall. 
C. Svo. N. D. 


Nicols, In the books of 


the Stationer's company the 15th 


of February, 1611, is an entry of 
the following play by, an author 
of this name, 

T he Twynnes Tragedye. 

The chriſtian name of this writer 
is not mentioned ; but T appre- 
hend he was Ricnard NicoLs, 
an eſteemed poet cf the times, born 
in London of genteel parents, and, 
in 1602, at the age of eighteen, 
entered a ſtudent in Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where he ſtaid 
but a ſhort time before he removed 
to Magdalen Hall. He took the 
degree of B. A. 1606, and wrote 
ſeveral poems. He alſo made ad- 
dit1ons c The Merro· of Magiſtrates. 

Lx NosBLe, Mons1i:zurR., A 
French writer, produced one petite 
piece, which was acted here by a 
ſet cf ſtrollers, of his own country, 
on the theatre in Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, Tt met with but little ſuc- 
ceſs. and was entitled, 

The Two Harleguin' s. Farce, of 
three Act,. 8vo. 718. 

In Mear's Catalogue the tranſ- 
lation of this piece is aſcribed to 
one Brown „ 

Nox RIS, HENRY. Was ſon to 
Mr. Henry Norris the comedian, 
who, from his admmrable per- 
formance in Farquhar's comedy of 
the Conflant Covple, zequired the 
nick-name of Jubilee Dicky. This 

2 2 | gentlemen 


Soren ® gt, nee S , 
—— c— BELLE IX. 
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N. O 


«gentleman alſo trod in his father's 
ſteps as an actor, though not with 


equal ſucceſs, nor perhaps equal 
merit; yet, notwithſtanding the 
ſlighting manner in which Chet- 
wood, both in his Hiftory of the 
Stage, and in his Britiſh Theatre, 
ſpeaks of him, Mr. Norris had cer- 
tainly great merit, and in many 
parts equalled, if not excelled, the 
7 PelbaGornho haveattempted them 
fince. He performed for many 

ears in thetheatres of London and 
Dublin; but in the decline of his 


life, retired to Vork, where he 


joined the eſtabliſhed company of 


-comedians belonging to that city, 


among whom he died the 10th of 
February, 1731. He publiſhed a 
collection of poems, and two dra- 
matic pieces, entitled, 
I. Royal Merchant. C. (Sup- 
zoſed to be this author's, from the 
1nitial letters. annexed H. N.) 
This is only an alteration of the 
Beggar's Bu/h of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 4to. 1706. 
Je Deceit. Farce. 12mo. 1723. 
 NorTon, Tromas, Eſq. All 
that. can be traced concerning this 
gentleman, is, that he was an inha- 
Fant, if not a native, of Sharpen- 
Raule, or Sharpenhoe, in Bedford- 
ſhire, that he was a barriſter at 
law, and a zealous calviniſt in the 
beginning of queen Elizabeth's 
Teign, as appears. by ſeveral tracts, 
printed together in 8vo. 1569. 
He was counſel to the Stationer's 
Company, in whoſe: books I find 


accounts of. the fees paid to him 


ſet down, the laſt of which was 


between the years 1583 and 1584, 


within which period I imagine he 
25 : : ++ 4 

died: He was contemporary with 
Sternhold and Hopkins, and aſ- 
fritant to them in their noted ver- 
ſion of the Pſalms, twenty-ſeven of 
which he turned into Engliſh 
metre, to which, in all the editions 


of them, the initials of his name 


are prefixed. He alſo tranſlated 
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fcribed to fome verſe; pre 


NU 


into Engliſh ſeveral fu 
pieces, and being a cloſes 
and fellow-ftudent with 
Sackville, Eſq; afterwags 
Dorſet, he joined with bal 
compoſing one dramate fs 
which Mr. Norton wrote th 
firft Acts, entitled, 

Ferre and Porrex, N00 
Afterwards reprinted wii 
derable alterations under 
of Gorboduc. 

NorTor, —. Ot 
thor I can give no acchm 
ſeems, however, to be & 
fon whoſe name Nori 


Bccleſtone's Man's Dali 


wrote one play publiſhet þ | 0 
Southerne, called, . 
Puulſunias the Bern ſ 10 
Country. T. 4to. 1696. bh 
Dr. Garth, in 7% Dix inun 
Canto IV. ver. 218. ſay Wy 
« And Britain, ſince rss 
„as writ, þ and 
ica 


* Knows Spartan im 
« Athenian wit.“ 


Nock, Tn owas, Val 
temporary with Mr. Thows 
ton before-mentioned, i 
cerned with him in the tf 
of Seneca's tragedies, of with 


only fell to his ſhare, 


eleventh, which is entitkh Ins 
Octavia. T. B. L. $0. ning 
Some authors, Delrio in pit coun 
have denied this pers pat 
deen written by denech | art of 
deed the ſtory of it bei; WS {cr vic 
on hiſtory ſo near ie r on 
fuppoſed author, and i who 
deration of the tyra" who, 
in which Seneca live ie pr 
furniſh a reaſonable g a per 
ſuſpicion on this hed. Mr. ( 
being a particular, thedl es and 


which is ſomewhat fo? | 
preſent purpoſe, any n 
quiry about it in th 6 
needleſs. 


OB 


ur, WILLIAM. This 
Tntleman was the fon of 
o taught the ſcience of 
He was, we believe, 
up to the ſame profeſſion, 
nquiſlied it when young, 
ned his attention to the 
ere he ſoon became a diſ- 
ed actor. His firſt apppear- 
at Drury-Lane theatre in 
1758, in the part of cap- 
zen; and indeed in cha- 
{ that claſs he arrived at 
egree of reputation. 
inuing on the ſtage ſor 
„ he married lady Su- 
osways daughter to lord 
and ſoon after went over 
Wica, where he enjoyed a 
poſt. He is ſtil] living, 
ntertained the public with 
es, viz. 


by 's Purpoſes, Farce. $vo. 
ed, | 
the w Duel. C. 8vo. 1773. 


: of * 
Me, 
entitle, 
L. $04 
0 
pai 
Senecd 
being! 
the tt 
and i 
rad 
el, 
idle 
head. I 


the dle 8 


„ Tuouas, Eſq. Was 

Buckinghaniſhire to- 
> concluſion of the laſt or 
ning of this century. In 


art of which he expend- 
ſervice of the court in- 
t. on the death of lord 
who had been bis pa- 
| who, with other ſriends 
e principles, had pro- 
a penſion ſrom the go- 
Mr. Odell, finding both 
es and intereſt impaired, 
theatre in Good:nan's 
nich he opened in OQo- 

For the firſt ſeaſon jt 
| the lucceſs that could 


efort'f 
any 1 


his p88 


re” 


A 5 


county he bad a very 
paternal eſtate, the 


O D 
be wiſhed for, and fully anſwered 


his expectations; and, indeed, it is 
probable that it would ſtill have 
gone on with like ſucceſs, had not 
a connect'on, which it was ſaid the 
ſon of a reſpectable and honodr- 
able magiſtrate of the city of Lon- 
dan had with the ſar theatre, 
given umbrage to the lord mayor 
and court of alderman, who, under- 
the appearance of an apprehenſion 
that the apprentices and journey- 
men of the tiading part of the city 
would be led too readily in diſſipa- 
tion, by having a theatre broaght 
ſo near home to them, made an 
application to court Tor the ſup- 
preſſion of it. In conſequence of 
this, an order came down for the 
ſhutting it up; in complaiſance to 
which, (for at that tinte there was 
no act of parliament for linnting 
the number of the theatres), Mr. 
Odell put a ſtop to his perform- 
ances, and, in the end, found him-. 
ſelf under a neceſſity of —_— 
of his property to Mr. Henry Git- 
fard, who, not meeting with the 


ſame oppoſit ion as our author, 


raifed a ſubſcription for the build- 
ing of a more ample play-houſe on 


the ſame ſpot, to which aſſembling 


a very tolerable .company of per- 
ſormers, he went on ſucceſsfully. 


till the paſling of the ſaid act; for 


the immediate occaſion of which, 


ſee vol. II. under Golden Rump. I 


cannot, however, help obſerving 


in this place one. particular, for. 
Which that theatre has been re- 


markable, and that is, for the fi ft 
appezrarce, in 1741, of our Enz- 
liſh Roſcius, Mr. Garrick. But, 
to return to our author. | 
" 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Odell was, in 1738, ap- 
pointed teputy matter of. the re- 
vels, under his grace the late duke of 
Grafton, then lord Chamberlain 
and Mr. Chetwynd, the licenſer o 
the ſtage. This place he held til] 
his death, which happened in May 
1749. He brought four dramatic 
leres on the ſtage, all of which 


met with ſome jhare of ſuccels. 


Their titles are as follows: 
1. Chimera. C. 1724. 

2. Patron. Opera. N. D. 

3. Smugglers. Farce. 1729 

4. Prodigal, Com. 1741. 

Obi NosELS, GABRIEL. Of 
this gentleman's life J can find no- 
thing farther on record, than that 
he was born in London. that he 
was matriculated of Pembroke 
College, Oxſord, 23d of April 


170), and that, becoming lunatic, 


he put an end to his own life by 
tne aſſiſtance of a cord, on the ioth 
of Feb, 1734, at his houſe in 
Thatch'd-Court, Weſtminſter. He 
wrote three dramatic pieces, the 
titles of which are as follow : 
1. The Bath unmaſked. C. 1725. 
2. The Capricious Lovers, Cow. 
1726. „„ 
3. Bayes's Opera. 1730. 
OcBorNne, Davip. This in- 


3 and worthy man is better 


nown as a painter than as a play- 
wright, and therefore might more 
properly be ſtyled the Raffgell? 
than the Shabſpeare of Chelmsford, 
in Eſſex, where he refides. It is 
with pleaſure we ſeize an oppor- 
turity of doing ſuch juſtice to his 
modeſt merits as they may fair] 
claim, The fidelity of his pencil 
in repreſenting the cavalcade of 
the judges into the county town, 
and the yet more extraordinary 
proceſſion of the claimants of the 
bacon-flitch into Dunmow, toge- 
ther with a few provincial mon- 
ſters (ſuch as portraits of a fiſh. 
with wings taken at Batte's- 


r 


cy, till within a few peng 


1 OG 

Bridge, a calf with fx | 
duced at Great Baddoy, wil 
the ghaſtly miller of lily 
have ſucceſſively immorily 
in his own neighbourkog, | 
ing however with laudak; 
tion at more general ande 
fame, and being conving 
the pen and pencil are nin 
ſomewhat ſimiliar, and a; 
motion by the ſame mani 


diſcovered no ſufficient at 
his inability to manage the 
as to render it as pril 
bimſelf as the other. Gr 
he might have met with 4] 
neyed{entiment—ut idm 
erroneouſly tranſlated, adi 
for granted that no mani 
a painter without fone i 
poetry in his compoſt, 
learn indeed that the rec 
his dramatic works did mg 
ly ſapport the expeRation 
formed concerning them; 
ing too wiſe to baut 
trials on the ſtage or inthe 
and of a diſpoſition tog 
acific to epgage in lea 
2 2 his diſappointment 
breaks out into invectl 
the actors who mangel 
critics who condemne 
formances. On the com 
from harbouring the 
ment toward players, . 
and reviewers, or induff 
ſlighteſt pique againſt 08 
of more fortunate bards 
ready in his orfginal ch 
decorate the ſcenes vl 
longer thinks himſelf 1 
write; and confeſſes nh 
cence in that juitice 
pelled bim, as Hume! 
throw away the au a 
profeſſion, and lic the F 
the other half. Tbe c 
is known to hape pri 


» 
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1 by -rry Midnight Miſtake ; Or, Meſſrs. Addiſon, Euſden, and Pope, 
7 ple Conclufron. Com. Bvo. 'The laſt of thele, however, whom 
47065. be had attacked in different letters 

. Karr. Of Mr. Ohara which he wrote in The Flying Poft, 

„ne 10 more than that he is and repeatedly reflected on in his 
ot Ireland, a younger bro- proſe eſſ ys on cxiticiſm, and in 
(WS 2 gentec! family, and at his art of logic and rhetoric, writ- 
ne about the age of three- ten in Imitation of Bouhours, has 
ne reſides near Dublin, condemned him to an immortal! y 
nis appcarance and man- of infamy, by introducing him in- 
vo means promiſes the feſ- to his Dunciad, with Tome very 
e cnlivens all his compo- diſtinguithing marks of eminence 
ne eis ſaid to have an among the devotees of dulneſs. 
+ MM taſte in mufic, and cer- For, in the ſecond book of that 
on 25 great fcill in the bur- ſevere poem, where he introduces 
one ſeldom goes much the dunces contending for the 
and we are told that for prize of dulneſs, by divirg in the 
ars paſt he has been de- mud of Fleet-Ditch, he repreſents 
ot bis eyeſight. In pro- our author as mounting the fides 
rhymes and adapting new of a lighter, in order to enable 
o old nnific he is unequal- him to take a more efficacious 
eis the author of the ſol- plunge. | | 
Wpieces, moſt of which {till Mr. Oldmixon, though rigtt 


Un 
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12n i 
"me 1 
fition 


feel 


1 1 WE favourites with the pub- with regard to others, is far from 
mo unblameable himſelf, in the very 
en; das, Burl. 8vo. 1764. particulars Fee, which he 
ard je Golden Pippin, B. 8vo. is fo free in his accuſations, and 


| that ſometimes even without a 

Tay Miſers. M. F. 8vo. ſtict adherence to truth; one re- 
nenn markable inſtance of this kind it 
men e Day. B. 8 vo. 1777. is but juſtice totake notice of, and 
nb. B. 1780. that is his having advanced a par- 
rox, Jon. This gen- ticular fatto charge three eminent 

as deſcended ſrom an an- perſons with interpolation in lord 
nily of the name, origi- Clarendon's hiſtory, which fact was 
ated at Oldmixon, near diſproved by Dr. Atterbury, te 
ter, in Somerſetſhire. He only ſurvivor of them; and the 
lent party writer, and a pretended interpolation, after a 
re and malevolent critic; ſpace of almoſt ninevy years, pro- 
mer light he was a ſtrong duced in his lordſhip's own hand- 
of the Stuart family, writing'; and yet this very author 
f has, on every occaſion, himſelt; when employed by biſhop 
as poſſible endea voured to Kennet in pnblilhingthe hiſtorians! 
6 thout any regard to that in his collection, has made no 
ty which ought ever to ſcruple of perverting Daniel's chro- 
ol efſential charaReriſtic nicle in numberleſs places. 


| In the { 
£00 7 


orian. In the other cha- What year Mr Oldmixon was 
was perpetually attack- born in, is not mentioned by any 1 
p e molt apparent tokens © of the writers, nor where he re- Wo 
— ill- nature, his ſeve- ceived his education. He was, N jt i 
Fmporaries; particularly howey undoubtedly a man of - bl 
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learning and abilities; and, ex- 
clufive of his ſtrong biaſſed preju- 
dice, and natural moroſeneſs and 
zetulance, ſar from a bad writer. 
He has left behind him three dra- 
matie, pieces, the titles of which 
are, | 
1. Amyntas. Paſt. 4to. 1698. 
2. Grove; or, Loves Farad ſe. 
Opera. 40. 1700. 

3. Governor of Cyprus. T. to. 


1703. 


He alſo wrote a paſtoral, called, 
T hyr/is, which forms one act of 
Mr. Motteaux's Novelty ; or, Every 
Act a Play. As he was always a 
violent party writer on the whig 
fide, he was at length rewarded 
with a fmall poſt in the revenne 
at Bridgwater. He died in a very 
advanced age, July 2, 1942. 

Or wax, THamas. Was not 
more remarkable for moving the 
tender paſſions, than for the va- 
riet y of fortune to which he hinj- 
felf was ſubjected. He was the fon 
of the Ae Humphrey Otway, 
rector of Wolbeding, in Suſſex, 
and was born the 34 of March, in 
the year 1651. He received his 
education 2t Wikeham fchool, 
near Wincheſter, and became a 
commoner of Chriſt Church, in 
Oxford, in 1669. But, on his 
quitting the univerſity, and com- 
ing to London, he turned player. 
His ſucceſs as an actor was hut 
indifferent, having made only one 
attempt in Mrs. Behn's tragedy of 
T he Jealous Bricdegroom ; Jo was 
more valued for the ſprightlinefs 
of his,converſation and the acute- 
neſs of his wit; which gained him 
the friendihip of the earl of Ply- 
mouth, 'who procured him a cor- 
net's commiſſion in the troops 
which then ſerved in Flanders. 

Poor Tom Otway, like the reſt 
of the wits of every age, was but 
a bad economiſt ; and:therefore it 
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from Flanders He wy 


OT 
is no 'wonder that wen 
fird him in very nec 
cumijances. This was pri 
the caſe with him at . 


over, averſe to the nil 
feſſion, and it is therefore y 
traordinary, all things tu 
that Tom and his cbm 
quarrelled, and parted, w 
meet again, 
After this, he had red 
writing for the ſtage; an; 
was that he found out th 
employment that nature ſe 
have fitted him for, I 
he has been deemed tooling 
which, however, was no g 
jection to thoſe wholivedin 
fligate _ of Charles II. 
tragedy few of our Englfi 
ever equalled him; and g 
none ever excelled him in 
the paſhons, particularlytha 
There is generally ſomeli 
miliar and domeſtic inthe 
his tragedy, and there be 
energy in his expreſſion, 
heart that does not mel 
diſtreſſes of his Orphan, 8 
hard faded! 
But though Otway poi 
ſo eminent a degree, het 
lent of writing to the ben 
was not very favourably 
by ſome of his contemporl 
nor was he always ſuccell 
dramatic compoſitions. 
periencing many revensy 
tune, in regard to bb 
ſtances, but generally 6 
for the worſe, be u! 
wretchedly in a public 
Tower-hill, April 14, 1 
ther he had retired!08 
reſſure of his . cred} 
bave Taid, that dow 
compelling him to fallts 
upon a piece of brei! 
he had been ſome UF? 


b ＋ 
mouthful choaked him, 
ly put a period to his 


ati writings are, 
%. Trag. 4to. 1675. 
Carlos Prince of Spain. 


1676. | 

+ ond Berenice. T. 4to. 
1 ? beats of Scapin. P, 4to, 
Ain in Faſbin. Com. 
Marius. Trag. 40. 


| Soldiers Fortune. Com. 
e Preſerved. Trag. Ato. 


Atheiſt; or the Tecond 
he Soldier's Fortune. C, 


theſe plays, Mr. Otway 
e tranſtations, and wrote 
ſcellaneous poems. His 
fks are printed in three 
[2mo. 1757. l 
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-elſion, 


x near 1719 was printed a 

phat, . ed to Otway, but cer- 
written by him, called, 

y polnl riend i p. T. 4to. 

e, the me of his death, 'how- 


bad made ſome progreſs 
Fas will appear from the 
adyertrſement, printed 
nge's Obſeryator, Nov. 


225 Mr. Thomas Otway, 
e before his death, made 


ice in whoſe hands the 
„ either to Mr. Thomas 
or to Mr. William 
be theatre royal, ſhall 
rewarded for his pains.” 
L, Gro. GERBER, 
Itleman ! know nothing 
that, from his name, 
to have been a French- 


of a play; whoever can 


nat Coxeter has poſi 


A 
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tively Tet him down as the author 
of one dramatic piece never acted, 
but which, by the date, muſt have 
been written, or at leaft pulliſhed, 
during the time of the Iater-regnum. 
It 1s entitled, f | 

The Falſe Favorite diſgraced. F. 
C. 8vo. 1657. 
All the other writers have inſerted 
this play in their catalogues as 
anonymous, excepting Langbaine, 
who only tells us that it was al- 
cribed ' to the above-mentioned 
gentleman. 


| _ Owen, RoBkE.R T, Eſq;. Of this 
Orghan. T. 4to. 1680. 


entleman I can find no farther 
acedunt, than that he lived in the 
reign of Q. Anne, and that he re- 
ceived the earlier parts of his edu- 
cation at Eton ſchool, from whence 
he removed, for the finiſhing of 
his ſtudies, to King's College in 
Cambridge. He wrote one dra- 
matic piece, founded on the Gre- 
cian hiſtory, and entitled, 
 Hypermneflra. T. gto. 1703. 


OZELL, JH. This writer, to 


whoſe_ induſtry, if not to his ge- 
nius, the world lies under very 
conſiderable obligations, received 
the firſt rudiments of his education 
from Mr. Shaw, an excellent gram- 
marian, and maſter of the free- 
ſchool at Aſhby de la Zouch, in 
Leiceſterſhire. Heafterwardscom- 
pleated his grammatical ſtudies 
under the reverend Mr. Mount- 
ford, of Chrift's Hoſpital, where, 
having attained a great degree of 
perfection in the dead languages, 
viz. the Latin, Greek and He- 
brew, it was next the intention of 
his friends to have. fent him to'the 


univerſity of Cambridge, there to . 


finiſh his ſtudies, with a view to 
his being admitted into holy order:. 
But Mr. Ozell, averſe to the con- 
finement of a college life, and per- 
haps difinclined to the clerical 
profeſſion, and defirous of being 
ſooner brought out into, and _ 
Le 
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tled in the world, than the regular 
courſe of academical gradations 
would permit, ſolicited and ob- 


_ tained an employment in a public 


office of accounts, with a view to 
which he had tak. previous care 
to qualify himſelf by a moſt per- 
fect knowledge of arithmetic in all 
its branches, and a great degree of 
excellence in writing all the ne- 
ceſſary hands. | 
Notwithſtanding. however, this 
grave attention to buſineſs, he ſtill 
retained an inclination for, and an 
attention to, even polite literature, 
that could ſcarcely have been ex- 
* peed ; and, by entering into 
much converſation with foreigners 
abroad, and a cloſe application to 
reading at home, he made himſelf 
maſter of moſt of the living lan- 
uages, moreeſpecially the French, 
talian and Spanith, frem all 
whieh, as well as from the Latin 
and Greek he has favoured the 
world with many valuable tranſ- 
lations. But as it is in the light of 
a dramatic writer only that he has 
any claim to a place in this work, 
I thall not enter into a recapitula- 
tion of any of his pieces, but thoſe 
which have ſome connection with 
the theatre, Theſe, however, 
though ail tranſlations, are very 
numerous, there being included in 
them a complete Engliſh verſion of 
the dramatic pieces of that juſtly 
celebrated French writer, Mo- 
Here, beſides fome others from 
Corneille, Racine, &c. the titles of 
which are to be found in the fol- 
lowing liſt: 5 3 
1. The Cid; or, The Heroic 
Daughter. T. 12mo. 1914, _. 
2. Alexander the Great. Trag. 
I2MO. 1714. Se SF 
3. Britannicus. T. 12mo. 1741. 
4. The Litigants Com. 12mo, 
1715. 2 1 
58. Manlius Capitolinus. 
1210. 1715. 


Trag. 


cular obligations to U 


have quitted the mom! 


OZ 

6. Cato. T. aw, . 

7. The Fair of t. ( 
8vo. 1781. 

8. The Miſer. C. un 
9. The Plague of Ric, | 
12mo. 17 3s. 

Mr. Ozell had the guy; 
to eſcape all thoſe yicſu, 
anxieties in regard ty jy 

circumſtances, which to 
ly attend on men of linen 
ties; for, beſides that hen 
his earlier ſetting out in 
ſtantly in the poſſi 
good places, having been 
years auditor-general dd 
and bridge accounts; al, 
time of his deceaſe, audi 
accounts of St. Pau! a 
and St. Thomas's Hoſpinl 
them poſts of confiderableg 
ment; a gentleman, whom 
tive of the ſame countrymi 
who had known him from 
bov, and it is ſaid lay unde 


dying when Mr. Ozel| wat 
very prime of life, left lu 
fortune as would have hat 
petent ſupport for him, i 
at any time have choſenlil 
from buſineſs entirely, wil 
ever it does not appen! 
did. Our author died Odd 
174% and was buried! 
of a church belonging u 
riſh of St. Mary Alder 
but what year he was b 
conſequently bis age at tet 
his death, are particulan 
not find on record. 
That Mr. Oꝛzell wa 
man of application tan 
is apparent from man! 
ſtances; nor is any thing N 
a ſtronger proof of it, thi 
employment he made d = 
ſince it has been m 7 
ſeen, that men of bil 


avocations they have ji 


0 2 
eee, than that they have 
m any ſuch by their own 


and perhaps onr author 


um My inſtance of a perſon, 
le turn to the heavier and 

ace branches of litera- 
e er choſe to bury the 


bert of his hours behind 
mr Ti comptin -houſe. 

o banding this obſerva- 
em er, Mr. Ozell's abili- 


geb entertaining, were not 


lk es, uſeful to the world 


nee of fome other writers; 
cen h he produced nothing 
of WW his own, yet he has 
and, 1 in an Engliſh habit ſeve- 
ic valuable pieces; and, 
ii tranſlations may not, 
e ba ve all that elegance and 
21 och the originals poſſeſs, 
10 ii he general, it muſt he 


1 OT that they are very Juſt 
mi cy, if not the poetical, at 
mae literal meaning of their 
„e authors: and indeed, it 
i ber to be wiſhed, that this 
{t nd confined himſelf to the 
ea rn of works of a more ſe- 
\ | re, than have engaged in 
;ſer (ND umm our and genius, which 
va ies he ſéemed not to 
car e 1felf, and therefore could 
| (Vice to in others. Mo- 
re particularly, is an au- 
ng bat ſuperior genius, that 
den require abilities almoſt 
uni his own to tranſlate him 
teh manner as to give him, 
1. e, of our own lan- 

ee perfect air and manner 
1; OT. Their is a peculiar 
un WR © culiar manner, adapted 
n ogue and language of 


ore particularly in co- 
och eis only attainable by 
dn and practice, and ren- 
ner of dramatic genius 
perly qualified for the 
1 of dramatic pieces. 

is apparently the reaſon 
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that notwithſtanding we have 
many very good comedies in our 
own language, founded almoſt 
entirely on thoſe of foreign au- 
thors, yet very few of the pieces 
themſelves, from which they have 
been borrowed, haveafforded much 

leaſure to the reader in the tranſ- 
1 that have appeared of them. 
Celebrated as the name of Moliere 
has been for above a century paſt, 
notwithſtanding that there has 
been more than one perfect tranſ- 
lation of his works publiſhed in 
Engliſh, yet I will venture to aſ- 
firm, that his pieces are very little 
to thoſe who, 
from their acquaintance with the 
French language, are enabled to 
read them in the original; nor 
can J help hinting my wiſh, that 
ſome writer of eminence would un- 
dertake the taſk, which would be- 
ſtow ſo valuable an addition tothe 
libraries of the Belles Lettres, and 
introduce M. de Moliere among 


the ſet of our intimate acquaint- 


ances, as perfectly as Cervantes or 
Le Sage, and enable us to converſe 
as familiarly with the Mer and 
Hypochondriac of the one, as with 
the Don Quixote and Gil As of the 
others. But this is a. 
for which I beg pardon, 
therefore proceed. 
Mr. Ozell ſeems to have had a 
more exalted idea of his own abi- 
lities than the world was willing 


to allow them, for, on his being 


introduced by Mr. Pope into the 
Dunciad (for what cauſe, however, 
does not appear), he publiſhed a 
very extraordinary advertiſement, 


ſigned with his name, in a paper 


called the Weekly Medley, Sept. 1729, 
in which he expreſſes his reſem- 
ment, and at the ſame time draws 
a compariſon, in his own favour, 
between Mr. Pope and himſelf, 
both with reſpect to learning and 
poetical genius. The advertiſe- 


neut 
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ment at length may be ſeen in the 
notes to the Dunciad. But though 
Iconfeſs cannot readily ſubſcribe 
to this ſelf- aſſumed preference, yet 
as Mr. Coxcter bee us, that 
his converſation was ſurprizingly 
agreeable, and his knowledge of 
men .and things conſiderable, and 
as it is probable that, with an un- 


- 


P. R. 


P. Moxs iE UR. Inthis man- 
„ner, but without giving us 
any explanations of theſe initials, 
has Langbaine diſtinguiſhed the 
author of a muſical dramatic piece, 
performed in king Charles II's 
reign, entitled, | 

Ariadne. Opera. 

P. R. Coxeter, in his notes, has 
given us the full title of a very old 
play, with theſe letters in the title- 
page, called, 

Appius and Virginia, T. C. 
Neither Langbaine, Jacob, nor 
Whincop's editor, have taken any 
notice of this play; but Chetwood 
(Britifh Theatre, p. 21.) mentions 
the piece, with its very early date 
of 1575, but has not hinted at any 
author's name or initials. 

P. T. Theſe initial letters are 
printed to two plays, both publiſh- 
ed in Charles I's reign. Though 
at fifteen years diſtance from each 
other, yet it is not improbable they 
_— both be the work of the ſame 
perſon. In looking back to the 
writers of that time, I can find 
only one dramatic author whoſe 
name will correſpond with theſe 
letters, and that is Thomas Porter, 


Efq; of whom I ſhall have occaſion 
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ſtances of probality, ifI 


_ grammatical Jearning 1 


gree of batchelor of 


ſpent ſeveral years! 
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derſtanding ſomewhy 3 
common rank, he pocht 
ſiderable ſhare of 00d. 
will readily allow, that 
this character might be uu 
amiable than one of: greg 
liancy of 780 il defigeni 
good qualities. 


PA 
to .make farther mentin 
indeed only conjefture; x 
walk of writing in boththek 
is the ſame with thoſe wit 
declaredly that gentlem 
the dates of all come u 
reaſonable compaſs as toi 
it was no uncommon pri 
that period for known all 
ſubſcribe only initials | 
works, and laſtly as Mr, lu 
feems to hint at Mr. Porte 
ing written more than . 
to his knowledge ; | bol 
pardoned, on all the 


to attribute theſe twopi 
Their refpeRiive titles 
1. French Conjurer. C 
2. Witty Combat, I. C 
PALSGRAVE, JOHN. 
ed and ancient writer 
the reigns of Henry | 
Henry VIII. He TY 


where he was born. 
logic and philoſophy 8 
bridge, at which unten 


fided till he had attain 


which he went to Path! 


PA 


cal 20d other learning, 
WW 1cgrec of maſter of arts, 
tired ſuch excellence in 
. tongue, that, in 15 14, 
eeaty of marriage was ne- 
eetween Louis XII. king 
id the princeſs Mary, 
=P king Henry VIII. of 
ur. Palſgrave was choſen 
WF tutor in that language. 
II. dying almoſt im- 
catcter his marriage, Palſ- 
ended his fair pupil back 
Wd, where he taught the 
einguage to many of the 
o bility, obtained good 
reſerment, and was ap- 
y the king one of his 
in ordinary. 3 
1 year 1531, he ſettled at 
"I Wor ſome time, and the next 
mo incorporated maſter of 
1 (Wt univerſity, as he had 
e en in that of Paris, and a 
| ftcr was admitted to the 
batchelor of divinity. 
time he was bieb 
bor his learning; and, 
cry remarkable, though 
man, he was the firſt 
oo reduced the French 
Eder grammatical rules, 
_—_— tempted to fix it to 
go! ftandard. This he un- 
id executed with great 
od ſucceſs, in a large 
cb he publiſhed in that 
at London, entitled, 
een de la La 
2 ontaining three books, 
old, 1530, to which he 
aa large introduction 
- $0 that the French 
sto ſtand indebted to 
ry originally for that 
y which their language 
poſſeſſes, and on which 
eatly pride themſelves 
$, however, would not 
ed him to a place in this 
authors, had he not 
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tranſlated into the Engliſſi a Latin 


play, written by one Will. Fullo- 
nius (an author then living at 
Hagen in Holland), entitled, 
Acolaſtus. Com. ; 

When Mr. Palſgrave was bore, 
or to what age he lived, are parti- 
culars which I have not been able 
to trace; yet, from the concur- 


rence of various facts, I cannot 
"I him to have been much 
leſs 


than ſixty years of age at the 
time of his publiſhing the above- 
mentioned tranſlation, which was 
in the year 1540. 

PARFRE, IHan. Concerning 
this perſon, who ſeems to be the 
oldeſt dramatic author in the Eng- 
hih language, our biographers are 
totally filent. He wrote one piece 
which has lately been preſented to 
the publick in Mr. Hawkins's 
Collection of Old Plays, and is 
called, | 

Candlemas Day ; or, The Killing 
of the Children of 1/rael. A Myttery. 
1912. Printed 1773. 

Pa RK ER, HENRY, LORD MoR- 
LEV. Was the ſon of Sir William 
Parker, by Alice ſiſter of Love], 
Lord Morley, by which title this 
Henry was ſummoned to parlia- 
ment in the twenty-firſt of Henry 
the Eighth. Except being a pretty 
voluminous author, we find nothing 
remarkable of him, but that he 
was one of the barons who' ſigned 
the memorable letter to Clement 
the Seventh, threatening him with 
the lofs of his ſupremacy in Eng: 
tand, unleſs he proceeded to dif- 
patch the king's divorce; and 
having a quarrel for precedenee 
with the lord Dacre of Gillefland, 
had his pretenſions confirmed by 


parliament. Antony Wood ſays, 


he was living an ancient man, and 
in eſteem among the nobility, in 
the latter end of the reign” of 


Henry the Eighth. A lift of bis 


Forks may be ſeen in Mr. Wal- 
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pole's Catalogue of royal and noble 
Authors, vol. I. p. 93. among 
which are ſeveral tragedies and 
comedies, the very names of which 
are loſt. fs | 
PaTErRSON, William, He 
was a native of Scotland, and 
an intimate friend of Mr, Thom- 
ſon the author of the Seaſons. 


When that gentleman received his 
appointment of ſurveyor of the 


Leeward Iſlands; he made Mr. Pa- 
terſon his, deputy. On Mr. Thom- 
ſon's death he ſucceeded him in 
that office, and we believe died 
He wrote one 
piay, called, 
Arminius. 
Paton, = 


T. 8vo. 1740. 
A Scotch gen- 


tleman, who printed one piece at 


Edinburgh, called, | 
William and Lucy. O. 8vo. 1780. 
PaTRICK, Dr. SamuEL, This 


gentleman, at the time of his death, 


which happened on the 2oth of 
March, 1748, was uſher of the 


Charter-houfe-ſchool. He ſuper- 


intended ſomeeditions of Hederic's 


Lexicon and Ainſworth's Didionary, 


and gave to the publick  _ 
A Complete 'Tranflation of Te- 
rence, 2 vols. 8vO. 1749, 
Payne, Nevit. An author 
who lived in the reign of king 
Charles the Second, and wrote 


three plays, called, 


1. The Fatal Jealouſy. T. 4to. 


1673. 


x #; Te Morning Ramble ; or, 
The Town Humours. C. gto, 1673. 
3. T he Siege of Conflantinople. . 


4 1675. | 
Pzars, WilLiam. Langbaine, 


who lived the neareſt to the time of 


» 


| 2 of the dramatic piece 


am on the point of mentioning, 
has inſerted it in his Catalogue of 
Plays by unknown authors, and 
only tells us, that it was ſuppoſed 


by Kirkman, but on what groungl 
be knows not, to have been writ- 
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ten by one Peaps, [ugg 
and Whincop, howere 
this authority, poſitireyg 
right of it to tha m 
Cbetwood, in his Zug 


has gone ſtill farther, ut 4 
the chriſtian name | l Ph. 
uſe of at the head of this | E 
How far he is right nth _ 
cular, or on what fon a 
has ſo done, I know 1 ea 
however, agreed by allik » 
that our author lived ini pe 
of Charles I. and wif | 
Eton, as allo that them ; 
compoſed when he wi hy 551 
teen years of age, which * 
tion they derive wu bat 
page and preface to the ſn . 
It is entitled, | d ha 
Lowe in its Fxtaſy. P. | 
Coxe:er, in his Ms, 1 wwe 
made a query with regu . 
ſpelling of the authorsmy capa 
poſing bat it mig't bn the 
ore Pepys of Cottenhan, M9 
bridgeſhire, of whict "a 
ſecretary Pepys. | poet 
Peck, FRA NcIs. G oy 
rious compiler but lit eds 
He was born at $i, WE: . 
colnſhire, on the 4 ich 
1694, and received 13S... . 
at Cambridge, where hin 
degrees of batchelor ii bus w 
arts. In 1721, be vr: to 


King's Cliff, in the OS... 
Northampton, fron v_ 
was removed to the n 
Godeby, near Mel 
ceſterſhire, the on eh 
ever obtained; he Ciel J 
1 3th of Auguſt, 1745 
of fifty-one years, Mi 
liſhed one drann, dale 
Herod the Great, Die — 
Printed in a 1", 
© New Memoirs of kh | 
« Poetical; Work 
Milton.“ 
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pſa, the moſt uſeful and 
ung of any which he pro- 
as re- printed in quarto, 
16 i %. 
e., N. A. This 
0 flouriſhed in the reign 
W [lizabeth, was a native 
Wire, from whence being 
WBroadgate's Hall, he was 
WS: afterward, made a ſtu- 
Wriſt Church Cellege,Ox- 
SS the year 1 „Were, 
. 3 Ee {ſeveral 
0 Jo ic and philoſophy, 
W's all the neceſſary ſteps, 
admitted to his maſter of 
ee in 1579. After this it 
chat he removed to Lon- 
here he became the city 
d had the ordering of the 
He lived on the Bank- 
F-againlt Black Fryars, and 
jed the eſtimation in his 
capacity which he hadac- 
t the univerſity, and which 
b have been of no incon- 
rank. He was a good 
pot; and Wood inforins 
his plays were not only 
ed with great applauſe in 
une, but did alſo endure 
| with due commendation, 
ears after his death. He 
him, however, as a more 
dus writer in that way than 
Wars to have been, mention- 
Wr amatic pieces by the diſ- 
WP: tragedies and comedies, 
4 given us a lift of thoſe 
SE {ys he had ſeen ; but in 
ut have made ſome miſ- 
ee has divided the ſeveral 
in one of them, viz. his 
J. in ſuch manner as to 
Life of Lleavellin, and the 
[QueenElinor,twodetached 
tte pieces of themſelves ; 
of which will be ſeen in 
al of the whole title of 
(Se vol. II. Edzoard 1.) 


rad 
> WAY 
he 0h 
m vt 
the 
o|tox, 
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plicution, entitled Defide- 


He, moreover, tells us, that the 
laſt-mentioned piece, together with 
a ballad on the ſame ſubje&, was, 
in his time, ufually fold ' by the 
common ballad-mongers. The real 
titles of the plays written by this 
author, of which four only are 
known, are, 

1. The Arraignment of Paris. P. 
4to. 1584. 

2. Edward the Fir ſt. 4to. 1593. 

3. King David ard Fa:r Betſiſube. 
T. 4to. 1599. 

4. The Turki/t Manhomer and 
Hyren the Fair Greek. N. P. 
See the Supplement to Shakſpeare, 
vol. I. p. 191. edit. 1780. 

Wood and Winſtanley, miſguid- 
ed by former catalogues, have alſo 
attributed to him another tragedy, 
entitled, | 

Alp/umfus, Emperor of Germany. 
But this Langbaine aſſures us was 
written by Chapman, he himſelf 
baving the play in his poſſeſſion, 
with that author's name do it. 

About the year 1593, Peele 


ſeems to have been taken into the 


3 of the earl of Northum- 
erland, to whom he dedicated in 
that year, The Honour of the Garter, 
a Poem Gratulatorie—the Firſtling 
confecrated to his noble name. He 
was almaſt as famous for his tricks 
and merry pranks as Scoggan, 
Skelton, or Dick Tarleton ; and as 
there are books of theirs in print, 
ſo there is one of his called, © Mer- 
rie conceited Jeits of George 
« Peele, Gent. ſometime ſtudent 
in Oxford; wherein is ſhewed 
the courſe of his Life how he 
lived, &c.” 4to. 1627. Theſe 
jeſts, as they are called, might with 
more propriety be termed the tricks 
of a ſharper. Peel died before 
the year 1598. Meres, in his 
Wit's Treaſury, p. 286. ſays, ** As 
* Anacreon. died by the pot, 10 
.. Peele by the pox.” 


Oldys ſays, he left behind him a 


wife 


ry 
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wife and à daughter. He ſeems 
to have been a perſon of a very ir- 
regular life; and. Mr. Steevens, 
wich great probability, fuppoſes 
that the character of George. Pie- 
board, in the Puritan, was deſigned 


as a repreſentative of George Hale, 


See a note on that Comedy, p. 587. 
as publiſhed by Mr. Malone, &vo. 
1780. : 

PENN, Mrs. Her maiden name 
was Chriftian. She is a decent, 
good kind of a woman, married. to 
one who had been a ſeafaring per- 
fon, and who had the. misfortune 
ty loſe one of his legs; in con- 
fideration of which he obtained 
a ſmall penſion. She publiſhed a 
volume of Poems byſubſcription/1n 
4t0. 1771, and has lately ſolicited 
the patronage of Dr. Johnſon to a 
ſecond volume. In the former is 
contained 

The Birth Day. An entertain- 
ment of three Acts. 


PRRCY, Tomas. This gen- 
. * ® @ 
tleman, who is a doctor in divi- 


nity, and fellow of the Antiqua- 
Tian Society, was many years one 
of his majeſty's chaplams in or- 
dinary. He is at preſent dean of 
Carliſle, rector of Wilbye, and 
vicar of Eaſton Mauduit in North- 
amptonſhire. He is better known 
by that excellent publication, the 
Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poe- 


try, 1765, in 3 vols. 12mo. which 
was the amuſement of his leiſure 


hours (3d edit. 1775), than by the 
piece which brings his name into 
the prefent work, vi. 

The Little Orphan of Chinn'; or, 
The Houſe of Chan. F. Printed 
in Miſcellaneous Pieres relating to 
the Chineſe. 12mo. 2 vols. 1762. 
f eee Josx ren. Was a 
trolling player, but, in the year 
1743. 4 at. — 
He wrote one drama, entitled, 

T he Nuree Show or, The Foxtrags. 
O. 8vo. 1739. Printed at Yark. © 


ſtate; with an append 


Minter Piece, dated , " 
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Pnrrries, Amwgy 
defcended from a veryu 
conſiderable family oſte 
in Leiceſterſhire, Þs 1 
about the year 1691, az 
his education at $ ſob 
lege, Cambridge. Fuad 
ner in which Mr. Pope | 
him, in the treatiſe on the 
as a zealous Proteſtant dn 
ſeems to have been inen 
the churoh, and to han 
firſt orders therein. D 
ſtay at the univerſity hex 
paitorals, which acquirth 
the time a high reputain 
cerning the merits of wh 
critical world has ing 
much divided. Heal, 
publ:ſheda life of Jon 
lordkeeper ofthe preatſ| 
of Lincoln, and areibil 
York, in the reigns of ki] 
and Charles I, in which 
lated ſome remarkable om 
in thoſe times, both in chan 


It len; 

fal ne 
Varo 
oft 
v0 
1 taſk « 
bee 
e cor 
prefe 
riticiſ 
doint « 
ment 
ng th; 
bim 


an account of his bene 
St. John's College. Ti 
Cibber feems to 1magine 
lips made uſe of, the vette 
vulge his own political pal 
which in the courſe of i, 
a free opportunity of doi 
archtiſhop, who is the lc 
work, was 2 ſtrong opp 
the high church meaſurs 
When he quitted the u 
and came bs Lending : 98 ng a5 
conſtant attendant at, 1 1o p 
the wits of, Buttons Cannot 
where he obtained the ff that 1 
and intimacy. of aps 
brated geniuſes of that ture. 
particularly of Sir Richat bat 
who, in the firft valunt de pur] 
Tatler, has inferted a r« cor 
Mr. Phillips's, which k r. Pot 
s and 
It pol; 


4 r Cauj 


hagen, and addreſſecto 
Dore: on wich be b 


PH 
| encomiuirts ; and, indeed, 
þ juſtice is there in theſe 
mendations, that even Mr. 
mſelf, who, for reaſons that 
preſently mention, had 2 
erfion for the author, while 
Red to deſpiſe his other 
uſed always to except this 
e number, The firſt diſlike 
pe conceived againſt Mr. 
proceeded from that jea- 
fame which was ſo con- 
in the character of that 
het; for Sir Richard Steele 
I have before obſerved, 
W:dmirer of Phillips, had 
ſtrong a liking to the 
of the latter, as to have 
 defign for a critical com- 
them with thoſe of Pope, 
ne luſion of which the pre- 
25 to have been given to 
This deſign, however, 
o Mr. Pope's knowledge, 
itleman, who could not 
al near the throne, deter- 
_ rd off this ſtroke by a 
of the moſt artful kind, 
vo other than taking 
taſk on himſelf, and, in a 
the Guardian, by draw- 
e compariſon, and giv- 
preference, but on prin- 
riticiſm apparent! y falla- 
point out the abſurdity of 
gment, However, not- 


i the ridicule that was 


bim in conſequence of 
4 y; as it were in compe- 
10 powerful an anta- 


that there are, in ſome 
Fips paſtorals, certain 
aure, and a degree of 
hat are much better 
1 de purpoſes of paſtoral, 
_ correctly turned pe- 
. Pope's verfification. 
aud Mr. Pope being 
a t political principles, 
1 Fr Cauſe of enmity be- 


, 


annot help giving it as 
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tween them, which aroſe at length 
to ſo great a height, that the 
former, finding his antagoniſt too 
hard for him at the weapon of wit, 
had even determined on making 
uſe of a rougher kind of argument, 
for which purpoſe he even went ſo 
far as to hang up a rod at Button's 
for the chaſtiſement of his adver- 
ſary whenever he ſhould come thi- 
ther ; which, however, Mr. Pope 


declining to do, avoided the argu- 
mentum baculinum, in which he 


would, no doubt, have found him- 
ſelf on the weakeſt ſide of the 
queſtion. _} | | 
| Beſides Mr. Pope, there were 
ſome other writers who have writ- 
ten in Burleſque of Mr. Phillips's 
poetry, which was ſingular in its 
manner, and not difficult to imitate, 
r Henry Carey, who, 
y ſome lines in Phillips's ſtile, and 


* 


which were for ſome time thought 


to be Dean Swift's, fixed on that 
author the name of Namby Pam- 


by; and Iſaac Hawkins Browne, 


Eſq; in his Poem called a Pipe of 
Tobacco, which, however, is writ- 
ten with great good humour, and, 
though intended to burleſque, is by 
no means deſigned to ridicule Mr. 
Phillips, he having taken the very 
fame liberty with Swift, Pope, 
Thomſon, Young, and Cibber. 
As a dramatic writer, our author 
has certainly conſiderable merit, 
All his pieces of that kind met with 
ſucceſs, and one of them is at this 


time a ſtandard of entertainment 


at both theatres, being generally 
repeated ſeveral times in every 
ſeaſon. The titles of them all, 
being three in number, are, 

1. Diſtreſt Mother. T. 4to. 
1712. 8 | 
2. The Britm. T. gvo. 1722. 
3. Humphry Duke of Glouceſter. 

T. $vo. 1723. 
Mr. Phillips eircumſtances were 
in general, through his life, not 
Aa only 
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only eaſy, but rather affluent, in con- 
ſequence of his being connected, by 
his political principles, with perſons 
of great rank and conſequence. 


He was concerned with Dr. Hugh 


Boulter, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Armagh, the right honourable 
Richard Weft, Eſq; lord chancellor 
of Ireland, the reverend Mr. G1l- 
bert Burnet, and the reverend Mr. 
Henry Stevens, in writing a ſeries 
of papers called the Free-Thinker, 
which were all publiſhed together 
by Mr. Phillips, in three volumes 
in 8yo. In the latter part of queen 
Anne's reign, he was ſecretary to 
the Hanover club, who were a ſet 
of noblemen and gentlemen who 
had formed an aſſociation in ho- 
nour of that ſucceſſion, and for the 
ſupport of its intereſts, and who 
uſed particularly to diſtinguiſh in 
their toaſts ſuch of the fair-ſex as 
were moſt zealonſlyattached to the 
illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwick. In 
honour of which ladies our bard 
wrote the following lines: 


White, theſe the choſen beauties of 


our i/le, 

Propitious on the cauſe of freedom 
ſmile; ; | 

The ra/h pretender's hopes 4ve may 
Pe 

And truſt Britannia's ſafety to 
their eyes. 


Mr. Phillips's ſtation 1n this club, 
together with the zeal ſhewn in his 
writings, recommending him to the 
notice and favour of the new go- 
vernment, he was, ſoon after the 
acceſſion of king George IJ. put 
into the commiſſion of the peace, 
and, in 1717, appointed one of the 
commiſſioners of the lottery. And, 


on his friend Dr. Boulter's being 


made primate of Ireland, he ac- 
companied that prelate acroſs St. 
George's channel, vhere he had 
conſiderable preferments beſtowed 
on kim, and was elected a member 


duced five little diauu 


PH 
of the houſe of common; 1. 
repreſentative for the i Pi 
Armagh. * 
At length, having putz on 
annuity for life of four wii he” 
pounds per annum, he c 
England ſome time in tþ 
1748, but did not Jonge 
fortune, being ſtruck wiki 
of which he died June 14, 
in his ſeventy-eighth ra, 
lodgings near Vaux Hal. 
Of his perſonal cha 
ſays Dr. Johnſon, l! 
heard is, that he wy af 
„for bravery and kill j 
* ſword, and that in cone 
he was ſolemn and pom 
He is ſomewhere called( 
Phillips, but, however, ax 
have been a man of integ 
the late Paul Whitehead 
that, when Mr. Addiſon wi 
tary of ſtate, Philips ay 
him for ſome preferment, 
coollyanſweredthat it wel 
that he was already prom 
by being made a juſtice in 
miniſter. To this obſer 
author, with ſome indign 
pled, - ** They potty 
* trade he could not int 
&* he ſcorned to owe ful 
ce another which he ougi 
„live by.“ 
PHIL LIS, Eowand. 
gentleman I can trace ten 
ther than his name, thek 
writer of the laſt reg, 
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entitled, | 5 a Non. 
1. The Chamber." . R. 


ntionec 


1730. ais 
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12s, Jon x. This name 
the three following pieces, 
| which were ever acted. 
| two of them, however, 
ritten entirely on party 
and at a time that every 
| ſhewn for the intereſt of 
> of Hanover, which was 
Wt ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in 
ot the people as it has 
Wit happily and moſt de- 
rendered itfelf, met with 
bs and kind return. Mr. 
[1 et has informed us, that 
received a handſome 
on the government in 
oon of them. The com- 
Vhincop's catalogue ſeems 
„that this name of Phil- 
not a real, but only an 
Ine ; and Curll, in an ad- 
ht to the play of The 
Miſtreſs, aſcribes them 
well. But on what ground 
dition and aſſertion are 
ow not, as I can ſee no 
y an author, who only 
ontempt of an unjuſtifi- 
lion, and in ridicule of 
Jed or detected enemies 
d an amiable monarch, 
der be afraid or athamed 
y declaring his name as 
is. Be this as it will, 
ff the pieces, publiſhed 
ame, are as follow : 


| Mar marr d. F. 8yo. 
e. Flight. F. 8vo. 


tion. F. 8vo. 1717. 
s, R. This writer's 
ntioned by Coxeter, as 
ſeriesof poetical ſtories, 
. 1683, under the 
Victory of Cupid over 
Goddeſſes 7 dee e one 
ce. dated iy oi entitled, 
nflancy. Trag. 

, William, Eſq. 
uw gentleman was a 


1-37 1 


| 2 


3 


native of Ireland or not, Jacob has 
informed us that he was educated” . 


in that kingdom, and that he wrote 
a tragedy, entitled, 


1.7 he Revengeful Queen. T. 1 698. - 


In this the compiler of Whincoy's 


catalogue agrees with him, but 


afterwards gives us the name of 
another gentleman, whom he ſtiles 

PmiLLIes, Capt, William, which 
gentleman he informs us was th 
author of another tragedy, en- 
titled, 

Hibernia Freed. T. 8vo. 1722. 
This, play, however, Coxeter, in 
his MS. notes on Jacob, has in- 


ſerted as the work of the fore- - 


going gentleman; Mears, and after 
him Chetwood, in his Briti/A Then- 
tre, has gone ftill farther, making 
mention of another piece allo by 
the title of 
3. St. Stephen's Green. Com. 
aſcribing all the three plays indiſ- 
criminately to a William Phillips, 
Eſq. And to theſe may be added 
another, entitled, | 

4. Beliſarius. T. 8vo. 1724. 
As we have reaſon to believe the 
author of the firſt piece to have 
been an Iriſhman, and that the 
ſecond and third have an apparent 
reference to that country, I cannot 
help joining in opinion, that theſe 
authors muſt have been one and 


the ſame perſon. The only ob- 


jection to that opinion is, the diſ- 


tance of time between 1698, the 


date of the firſt play, and 1722, 
which is that affixed to the earlieſt 


of the other. But, as we find a 


difference only in the title of the 
gentleman at the ſeveral periods, 
it is not at all improbable that the 
Revenge ful Queen might have been 
written before the author had taken 
on himſelf the military profeſſion, 
the employment of which might 


put a ſtop to that attachment to the 


Muſes, which afterwards, in times 
of peace and receſs from martial 
A 2 2 buſineſs, 
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buſineſs, he could not avoid in- 


dulging himſelf by returning to. 


Ibis author died Dec. 12, 17327 
PniLLies, I. This author 
produced one drama, entitled, 


Love and Glory, M. 8vo. 1734. 


PRILIPS, CATHERINE, was 
the daughter of Mr. Fowler, a 
merchant of London, and was 
born Jan. 1. 1631. She was edu- 
cated at a boarding. ſchool in 
Hackney, where ſhe very early 
diſtinguiſhed herſelf for her ſkill 
in poetry. She was married to J. 
Philips, of Cardigan, Eſq; and af- 
terwards went with the viſcounteſs 


of Duncannon into Ireland. This 


amiable lady died of the ſmall-pox 
in London, June 21, 1664, to the 
regret of all who knew her; and, 
among many others, the great 
Cowley, who expreſſed his reſpect 
for her memory, byan elegant ode 


upon her death. Her works were 
Yrinted in folio, under the title of, 


E Oems by the moſt deſervedly- 
* admired Mrs. Catherine Philips, 


I the matchleſs Orinda,” 1667. 
There was likewiſe another folio 


edition, in 1678 ; and, in 1705, a 
{ſmall volume of her letters to Sir 
Charles Cotterel were printed un- 
der the title of, Letters from 
© Orinda to Poliarchus,” the edi- 


tor of which tells us, that they 


« were the effect of an happy in- 
* timacy between herſelf and the 
* late famous Poltarchus ; and are 
Dan admirable pattern for the 


Ko pleaſingcorreſpondence of a vir- 


* tuous friendſhip. They will ſuſ- 
*« ficiently inſtru us, how an in- 


„ tercourſe of writing between 
.*< perſons of different ſexes ought 
eto be managed with delight and 


** innocence; and teach the world 
* nat to load ſuch a commerce 


* with cenſure. and detraction, 


% when it is removed at ſuch « 
e diſtance from even the appear- 
* .* ance of guilt.” 8 


She wrote two plays, VIZ. 
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Pilkington, in her celeb 


that he renounced bel. 


BY 


1. Pompey. T. 4to, 160 

2. Horace. T. fol 160, 

PILKINGTON, Mr, Ln 
a native of Dublin, ws u 
1712. Her father ws lf 
lewin, an eminent phrlcy 
that city. Our authoreßw 
ried, very young, to the ln 
Matthew Pilkington, wh 
alſo a poet of no ino 
merit, This pair ofwiya 
too often the caſe, lived 
happily together; and au! 
were totally feparated, u. 
quence of an accidental di 
which Mr. Pilkington uo. 
gentleman in his wiſc's i 


ber. Of this affair, hoye 


moirs of her own life, gi 
an account, as would peril 
readers to believe that, i 
nothing criminal paſſed | 
her and the gentleman; 
dat Judæus Apella. 
After this unlucky ali 
Pilkington had recouſe ul 
for a ſupport, and rail 
conſiderable ſubſcript 
Memoirs, which are em 
tertaining, particularijo 
of the many lively ane 
has given of Dean 
whom ſhe had the bout 
very intimate. 
This unhappy but igen 
man died, in great put} 
1750 having had e 
bottle,” in order to dun 
rows; by which it h 
ſhortened her days. & 
at the age of 39, lean 
children to take therdi 
wide world; for I 
nounced them at i 


eldeſt ſon, turned WH 
thing of a poet; ® 
publiſhed his Mem 
in the year 1703 f 
Mrs. Pilkington, 
other Poems and 


21 


hor of one burleſque dra- 
jece, entitled, e 
Jurbiſt Court ; or, The 
Prentice; ated in Dublin. 


Act of The Roman Father, 
in her Memoirs. 
on, F. Was born at Corke, 
tended for the profeſſion 
ck; but relinquiſhed that 
in order to appear on the 
there he met with ne ap- 
Un. 
been fortunate inadapting 
ry ſubjects to the ſtage, 


If his pieces do not diſ- 
Ich ingenuity or invention, 
any conſiderable ſhare of 
on totheauditororreader, 
be remembered that all 
are evidently the produc- 
haſte, intended merely 
the advantage of ſome 
y publick event, which 
dt allow of opportunity for 
ions of leiſure or judg- 
_ therefore intitled to 
Ind of indulgence. Mr. 
be author of, 
Invaſion ; or, A Trip io 
mſtone. F. 8vo. 1778. 
Liverpool Prige F. gvo. 


Illumination; or, The 
onſpiracy. Prel. 8yo. 1579. 
Device ; or, The Deaf 
I N. P. 1999, | 
Deaf Loder. F. $vo, 
Wiege of C. braltar. M. F. 


Humours 
580. 
RE, Dr. ARCHIBALD, 
pent phyſician was de- 
pf the ancient houſe of 
an the county of Fife, 
in on Chriſtmas-day, 
 Tecelved his education 


E Wc: called Dalkeith, and 
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then was removed to the univerſity 
of Edinburgh with a view to the 
ſtudy of divinity ; but this not 
ſuiting the vivacity and freedom 
of his genius, he was permitted by 
his friends, though with ſome re- 
iuRance, to change the original 
deſign, and bend his attention to 
the law, which being mere agree- 
able to him, he purſued with the 
utmoſt aſſiduity. So intenfe was 
he in this ſtudy, that his conſtiz 
tution was much injured by it, 
and at length brought him into ſo 
il a ftateof health, that he became 
in danger of having a hettic con- 
ſumption. Fo prevent this, he ſet 
out by the advice of his phyticians 
to Montpelier, and in his way 
got as far as Paris, where finding 
1mſelf much recovered; he con- 
cluded there was no occaſion for 
proceeding any ſurther; and meet- 
ing with fome agreeable compa- 
nions of his own countrymen, he 
determined to fit down and ſtudy 
the law in that umverfity. He 
afterwards changed is intention, 
and began to ſtudy phyfc, but 
had not been thas employed many 
nionths Hefore he was recalled 
home. After ſome ftay in Scot- 
land, he returneda fecond time to 
Paris, to complete himfelf bor the 
2 of medicine. In 1692, 
e was invited, by the curators of 
the univerfity of Leyden, to be 
profeſſor of phyſic there, which he 
accepted, and Tpoke his inaugural 
oration April 16. He continued 
there three years, and then vi- 
ſited Scotland, intending to re- 
turn with a lady, the- daughter of 
Sir Archibald Stephenſon, whom he 
propoſed to marry; but her parents 
not being willing to let her go 
abroad, our author was obliged to 
remain at home, and ſettled at 
Edinburgh, where the extenſive 
Practice he immediately fell into 
gave him neither room nor leiſure 
Aa z N 5 
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titles as follow : 


1. The Spaniſh Wives. F. 4to. 


PI 


He continued in 
great eminence in his profeſſion 
until the time of his death, which 
happened Oct. 20, 1713. In bis 
youth he printed one play, called, 
The Afjembly. C. 12mo. 
Pix, Mrs, Maxy. Of this lady, 


though a woman of conſiderable 


genius and abilities, T can trace 


nothing farther than that the was 
born at Nettlebed in Oxfordſhire, 
and, that her maiden name was 
Griffith, being the daughter of 
one Mr. Griffith, a clergyman, and 
that, by the mother's fide, ſhe was 
deſcended from a very confiderable 
family, viz. that of the Wallis's. 
By the date of her writings the 


. flouriſhed in king William III's 


reign, but in what year ſhe was 
born, to whom married, or when 
the died, are particulars which 
ſcem buried in obſcurity and ob- 
lirion. She was contemporary 
with Mrs. Manley and Mrs. 'Trot- 
ter, afterwards Mrs. Cockburne ; 
and 1s ridiculed in company with 
theſe ladies in a little dramatic 
piece, called The Female Wits; but, 
however near ſhe may ſtand on a 
par with the latter in reſpe& to 
her poetical talents, I can by no 
means think her equal to the 
former. Her works however, will 
beſt tpeak in her commendation ; 
they are ten in number, and their 


1696. 

2. Ihrahimthe Thirteenth, Emperor 
H the Turks. T. 4to. 1696. 
3. The Innocent Miſtreſs. C. 4to. 
1697. e e 

4. The Deceicer deceiv'd. C. to. 
1698, e 

6. Queen Catfurine; or, The Ruins 

of Love. T. 4to, 1698 1 
6. Te Falſe Friend; or, The Fate 
of Di ſubedlience. T. 4to. 16909. 


1 
to regret the loſs of his profeſſor- 
ſhip abroad. 


P O 
7. The Czar of Miſery, 
1701. 
8. The Double Difriſ, 1 
170 
9. The Conqueſt of hn 
1705. | Wa : 
10. 7 he Beau deu; 
Lucky younger Brother, CH. 
D. (This is in ſome (eee 
aſcribed to Mr. Barker RR 
PorePLE, WILLIAM 
tleman was for many jaw 
vernor of Bermudas, to wig „ 
he was appointed in te 
He had before been in d 
ferer's Office, and, in ]uet 
was made ſolicitor ande 
the Reports to the comm 
for Trade and Plantation 
died the 8:h of Febtum, 
having written, | 15 
1. The Lady's Revert; In 
Rover recluimed. C. $0. 1188 ; 
3- The Double Vece; r Ty e Cl 
for Jealouſy. C. 510. , 
There are alſo ferzrpt 
verſe, written by th: 
in a Collection of ru Alc ] 
Poems, publiſhed by N 
vage, in 8vo, 1726. Hin 
wife concerned in ſone ln 0 
papers; particularly en 
in which he was jointly 
with the celebrated at 
Eſq; Mr. Popple likewile 
ed à tranſlation of H 
Poetry. 40. 1753 n. 
PORDAGE, Saur 
in the reign of Eg . 
He was ſon of the Rel.! 
Pordage, rector of n 
Berkſhire, and formeri | 
ard of the lands 0% 
ſecond earl of Pembrute 
robably born at Br * 
be received his educa 
able to trace, but 9 
tioned by Wood 257 5 
the honourable ſocie 
Inn. Beſides an edi 
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ed after the author's death) 
's God's Revenge againſt 
and Adultery, he bas fa- 
the world, of hrs own pro- 
ith a romance, entitled 


and a tranſlation of a 
ue titles of the ſaid dra- 
ieces are, 


W/-; T. 12mo. 1660. 


re of Babylon. T. Ato. 1678. 
al, ABRAHAM. 
a clergyman, and lately a 
ch and jeweller on Lud- 
Wl. He js at preſent a 
er in the Strand, and has 
bree dramas, called, 


linds and Sopronia. T. 8vo. 


tation 
ruary, 


_ /://creet Lover. C. 8v0. 
| deo Bagdad. C. O. 


re; 0 
0. 7 
.t ; 08,0 
. 17 
eril pl 
15 Yom 
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hew 
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The 
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WD": only printed. 

ER, HENRY. Author of 
atic piece, which made its 
nce in the latter part of 
Tlizabeth's reign, entitled, 
wo angry Women of Abing- 
Com. 4to. 1599. 

Athen. Oxon. 3 I. p. 781.) 
$ a Mr. Henry Porter, of 
burch College, in the uni- 
of Oxford, and batchelor 
„ who, he tells us, was fa- 
Mr. Walter Porter, ſome 


Fl. 8 val « 
ntleman of the royal cha- 


* f | maſter of the choriſters at 
1 nſter, in the reign of king 
hid 1. And, although Wood 
0 © mention that gentleman. 


rokke. 
raddell 
cation! 
{ fd) 


which was in July 1600, 
be year ſubſequent to that 


IS no very far fetched con- 


s 2 * : 

od * he might be the au- 
2 In, : l 
(11190? 
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two plays of original com- 


rod and Mariamne. 8 5 4to. 


Is the 


Ver, yet, as the date of his 


above-mentioned play, I 


PO 

PORT ER, Thomas. A major 
in the army in the reigns of king 
Charles I. and II. He is the 
avowed author of two dramatic 
pieces, entitled, 

1. Villain. T. 4to. 1663. 

2. Carnival, C. 4to. 1664. 
With reſpect to a conjecture of his 
having written more in the drama- 
tic way, ſee above, under the ini- 
tials P. T. f 

POTTER, HENRY. Of this au- 
thor we know no particulars, He 
wrote one piece, called, 

The Decoy. O. 8vo. 1733. 

PO RTE R, Jon x. This is a liv- 
ing author, he has produced one 

iece, the title of which is, 
Je Choice of Apollo. S. 4to. 1765. 

Por T PR, R. This gentleman 
is a clergyman of tbe county of 
Suffolk. He is the author of ſe- 
veral poems which have confider- 
able merit, and has publiſhed a 
complete tranflation of Aſchylus 
containing the following plays, 
VIZ, by 
I. Prometheus chain'd. 

. The Supplicants. 

. The Seven Chiefs againftT. hetes. 
. Agamemnon. „ 

. The Chephare. 

. The Puries: © 

'- The Perſians. 4t0, 1979. 

He has alſo undertaken a tranſ- 
lation of Furip des, for which pro- 


> On > BUY =» 


poſals are now circulating. 


* 


POTTINGER, ISRAEL. Was 
brought up to the trade of book- 
ſeller, and ſerved his apprentice- 
ſhip to Mr. Worral. He for ſome 
time kept a ſhop near Pater-noſter- 
Row, where he projeQted a va- 
riety of periodical publications, 
many of which proving unſuc- 
cefs ul, he was under the neceſſity 
of relinquiſhing that braneh of his 
buſineſs, and opened a cjrculat- 
ing library near Great Turnſtile. 
This alſo not fucceeding, he de- 
9a 24 lIlivered 
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Iivered Stevens's Lecture on Heads 
at Iſlington; and at preſent, we 
believe, derives his principal ſup- 
port from his pen, in which he 
unhappily meets with occaſional 
interruptions from a diſorder in 
his mind. He has publithed, 

1. The Methodiſt, C. 8vo. 1761. 

2. The Humoraus Duarrel ; or, 
The Battle of. the Greybeards, F. 
8yo. N. D. [1761.] 

PowreLL, GEORGE. Was both 
an author and actor. His father, 
ſays Gildon, was an ancient player, 
who was then (1698) lately dead. 
His abilities, as a perſormer, were 
much ſuperior to thoſe which he 
poſſeſſed as a writer. When it is 
conſidered that he was efteemed at 
one period of his life a rival to 
Betterton, his excellence on the 
ſtage will ſcarcely be diſputed. 
The irregularities of his lite ſre- 
quently diſabled him from exert- 
ing the talents which he was al- 
lowed to poſſeſs, and his negli- 
gence permitted a rival to obtain 
a ſuperiority over him, which in 
the end attached him ſo ſtrongly 
tothe bottle, that he loſt the favour 
of the public, and died ſome time 
In the year 1714. He was buried 
in the vault of St, Clement Danes. 

His character as a performer 
will be clearly ſeen by the follow- 
ing account of the reſpective me- 
rits of Wilks and himſelf, ex- 
trated from the apology for the 
life of Colley Cibber: Though 
in voice and ear nature had been 
more kind to Powet, yet he ſo 
often loſt the value of them by 
an unheedful confd2nce, that 
* the conftant wakeſul care and 
«« decency of Wilks left the other 
* far behind in the public eſteem 
* and approbation. Nor was his 
* memory leſs tenacious than tha: of 
Wilks; but Powel put too much 
* truſt in it, and idly deferred the 
« ſtudying his parts, as ſchool- 
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Lif in forty years he e 


PO 


boys do their exerciſesi 
„day; which comma} 
them out proportionahj4 
„ tive. But Wilks new if 
* hour of precious time, u 
in all his parts, perfedy 
an exactitude, that | 9 


* times changed or mila 
article in any one 4 
© 'To be maſter of thi 
* mon diligence, is adding y 
& gift of nature, all that 
* actor's power; and thi 
e ſtudying perfect, what 
is remils in, he vill py 
« tionally find, that gate 
„have been kind to him h 
for though Powell had 
„ ſurance that covered ths 
«© Je& much better than tn 
* more modeſty might kay 
« yet with all his intrepid 
often the difhdence and! 
„ cern for what he wil 
© made him loſe the looxd 
* hewas to be. 
gut beſides this indil 
“quality of diligence, Vil 
the advantage of a fo 
* raQter in private i, 
„ Powel not having the 
„ gard to, Jaboured undet! 
hy 3 disfavour, not 04 
<« tempt of the publick, ! 
<« his licentious courles" 
„ ſecret ; even when he 
ce that natural prejuaceÞ 
„ him; neither the demi 
** gentleman, the you's © 
* northe Dorimant, co 
from the conſcious ip 1 
te true George Povel. 
An inſtance of ron 
perance is recorded i 1 
to the Relapſe of dir 4 
brugh. The charicte 
* 2 9 with tne * 
were Alexander“ ard 1 
of Dryden's evilde/i Trap 
u Spectaror,No. 31.8.7 
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however, unſucceſsful in 
entation of comic ſcenes, 
« Cibber obſerves, no in- 
Ible portion of humour. 


jt Wote, 
1 % King of Naples. T. 
| WW. : 


re god Wife, C. Ato. 
[Treacherous Brothers. T. 


in %/ture defented ; or, A 

, {he Devil. 4to. 1698. 
theſe he was the pub- 
the following perfor- 


fs 
Ateert 


The orni ſh Comedy. to. 1696. 


natur | 

im u wuca; or, The Briti/h 
hl iT. 4to. 1696. 

ed th WW: Opera called Brutus 
or, Auguſta's Triumph. 
1 

rep! Roser. This is a 
c@ a Whor, better known under 
, wi WR names of CouRT NE 


H. Weareinformed he 
of St, Ives, in Hunt- 


01 e. and was brought up 
e, MA rech, in which we be- 
a ſo d ſome preferment. He 
> life threw- off his gown, 
7 the i is name, and made his 
under! on the ſtage at Covent- 


not o eatre in 1774, but with 


ck d ſucceſs, The parts he 
urſes in were Philaſter and 
n hed zince his failure in this 
zudce f e hath ſubſiſted chiefly 
> heroMl > though we think he 


ou; WW 0!07ed himſelf in de- 
| __ 13Fh Bath, and other 


7 | * 

1x ped the Engliſh language. 
e preſent a bookſeller at 
Powell dramatic performance 
ji | brought on the ſtage, 
Gir J | 

10e dev. F. Acted at 
je aut T for Mr. Benſley's be- 
- 5 P H April, 1778. 
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PRESTON, Thomas, L. L. D. 


flouriſhed in the earlier part of 


queen Elizabeth's reign, was fi 

maſter of arts and fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, and after- 
wards created a doctor of civil 


law, and maſter of Trinity-Hall in 


the ſame univerſity. In the year 


1564, when queen Elizabeth was 


entertained at Cambridge, this 
entleman acted ſo admirably well 
in the a e of Dido, a Latin 
play, compoled by John Ritwiſe, 
one of the fellows of King's Col- 
lege, and moreover ſo genteelly 
and gracefully diſputed befored her 
majeſty, that, as a teſtimonial of 
her approbation, ſhe beſtowed a 
penſion of twenty pounds per an- 
num upon him, a circumſtance 
which Mr. Steevens fuppoſes to 
have beenridiculed by Shakſpeare 
in the Midſumer's Night's Dream, 
at the concluſion of act the fourth. 
On the 6th of Sept. 1566, when 
the Oxonian Muſes, in their turn, 
were honoured with a viſit from 
their royal miſtreſs, our author, 
with eight more Cantabrigians, 
were incorporated maſters * arts 
in the univerſity of Oxford. 
Mr. Preſton wrote one dramatic 
piece, in the old metre, entitled, 
« A Lamentable Tragedy mixed 
& ful of pleaſant mirth conteyn ng the 
* life of Cambiſes King of Percia, 
IF from the beginning of his Kingdome 
„ unto his Death, his one goad deed 
* of execution after the many wicked 
* deeds and tirannous murders com 
© mitted by and through him, and luff 
* of all his ad ons death by God's juſs 
F* tice appointed, don on ſuch order as. 
«« followeth.” B. L. 4to. 
For a more peculiar account of 
which, ſee vol. II. CaMRVSES. 
'This performance Langbaine ima- 
gines Shakſpeare meant toridicule, 
when, in his Play of Henry IV. 
part I. act II. he makes, Falſtaff 
200 „5 a 
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talk of ſpeaking in king Cambyſes 
Pein. 


. In proof of which conjec- 
ture he has given his readers a 


quotation from the beginning of 


the play, being a ſpeech, of king 
Cambyſes himſelf, which, on the 
{ame account that he quoted it, and 
alſo as being a good ſpecimen of 
the manner of writing of many 
authors at that period of time, I 
Mall take the liberty of tranſcrib- 
ing. The words are as follow: 


My counſaile grave and ſapient, 
With lords of legal train ; 
Attentive eares towards vs bend, 


And mark what fhall be ſain. 


So you, likewiſe, my valiant knight. 
IWhoje manly as doth fiy; 

By brui of fame the ſounding trump 
Doath perſe the azure ſhy. 


My ſupient wwoords, I ſay perpend, 
And ſ your fril delate : 

Tou know that Mors vanquiſhed hath 
Crus, that king of ſlate : 


And I, by due inheritance, 

Puſſeſs that princely crown ; 

Ruling, by ſavord of mighty force, 
In place of great renown. 


- 


QU 
VARLES, FRAXCIS, Eſq. Was 
fon of James Quarles, Eſq; 
clerk of the board of Green Cloth, 
and purveyor to queen Elizabeth. 
He was born in 1592, at Stewards, 
an ancient ſeat of the family, near 
Romford in Efſex; from whence 
he was firſt ſent to Peter-Houſe, 
and aſterwards to Chrift-Church 
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performance, does not fn 


fometinie cup-beare! (0 


| P U 
PrESTWICH, Epy;y 
writer of king Charles 
who was author of giz 
piece, entitled. 
Hippolitus. Trag. nm 
PRITCHARD, Mr. J 
appears in one piece calle 
The Fall of Pharm, yt 
The author is only fad! 
inventor in the lille 
whether this term is ad 
the pantomime 1ntermix 
entitled, 0 
Harlequin reſtored ; 0,188 
mode, | 
or is to be extended toth 


certain. 

Pur TENHAu,— 
thor lived in the reign d 
Elizabeth, and was oh 
band of her gentlemen 
He is alſo ſuppoſed to] 
the writer of The rt: 1 
Poefre, to. 1589. in 
mentions the followinzgi 
his own compoſition, th 
of them have been publik 

1. Luft e London, In. 

2 The Woer. In. 


3. Ginecocrat u. C. 
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College, Cambridge, in 
pleating of his ſtuds; 

return to London, d*c9 
ber of Lincoln- Inn 


of Bohemia, and chm 
the city of London; 4 
to Ireland as ſecret?!) Y 
great prelate Jane vi 


| QU 
11:11 2 Armagh. But the trou- 
, at kingdom forcing him 
ence, he returned to his 
ier zuntry, where he died, ON 
Wy of Sept. 1644, ætat. 
was buried in the pariſh 
8. Vedaft, Foſter-Lane. 
1 och in verſe and proſe, 


{ad erous and well known, 
tie-py rly his Divine Emblems, 
15 Col is been a good copy to the 
ming ellers, and is to this day 


requeſt with one ſort of pi- 
rs; though, on account of 
Iete quaintneſs of ſtile, 
| t0 1: ny of the writers of that 
n0t (nf: ſe of, bis works, with 
vany of his contempora- 
in high repute, are now 
eglected, or at leaſt held 
light eſtimation. Among 
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reign d 
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de Loyal Convert, for the 
of which he underwent a 
Were proſecution, from the 
authority then in being. 
0, a ine, a great admirer of 
pub eises him this amiable 
ie,. © He was (ſays he) a 
n. bat mixed religion and 
C W together ; and was very 
in all his writings not to 
WE" upon good-manners by 
rrriſity in his works; or 


KT 

CO 6 

dee Shepherd's Ho! iday. 

p 4 Theſe initial letters 
carer de title of one dramatic 
alt 

lon; een: Segler. Paik 


works was a piece en- 
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* any ways offending againſt his 
duty to God, his neighbour, or 
« himfelf.” 

In dramatic writing he only pro- 
duced one piece, to which even his 
zealous adyocate Langbaine gives 
no higher commendation than 
ſtyling it an innocent, inoffenſrve play. 
It is entitled, | 

The Virgin Widow. Com. gto. 


1649. | 
Mr. Quarles had, by one wife, no 
leſs than eighteen children ; one 


of whom, John, inheriting both 


his father's genius and his loyalty, 
received his education at Exeter 
College, Oxford , and, in 1642, 
being then but eighteen years of 
age, bore arms within the garriſon 
A Oxon, for king Charles I. in 
whoſe army, it is ſaid, he after- 
wards had a captain's commiſſion. 
But, on the * — of his ma- 
jeſty's cauſe, he retired to London, 
where, in conſequence of his at- 
tachment to the royal party, he 
was reduced to write for a bare 
ſubſiſtence, and there continued in 
a poor and mean condition, till 
the great plague, which raging in 
and about London, ſwept him 
away, with many thouſands more, 
in the fatal year 166... 


KF 

about that time whoſe name would 
{uit with theſe initials, excepting 
Thomas Rawlins, of whom here- 
after: yet without ſome farther 
concomitant circumſtances, I can- 
not think myſelf authorized to ſa- 
ther this play upon him. 


| R A 
R. W. Theſe two letters ſtand 
before a kind of droll or farce, 
played at Bartholomew and South- 
wark fairs, and publiſhed in king 
Charles II's time, entitled, 
Fhe Coronation of Queen Elizer 
beth. | 
Theſe letters are ' alſo affixed to a 
piece, entitled, x 


The Three Lords and Ladies of 


London. See vol. I. Thsee Ladies 
of London. | 
 RavpcLirex, RALPH. Was de- 
ſeended from an ancient family of 
his name in Cheſhire, and received 
== of his education at Oxford, as 
ood fuppeles at Brazen-Noſe 


College, but it is uncertain whether 


he took any degree. Heafterwards 


bent his. attention to the education 
of youth, and obtained part of the 
Carmelite's houſe at Hitchin, in 
Hertfordſhire, a 1538, which, 
on the diſſolution of the monafte- 
Ties, had become unoccupied. 
Here he opened a ſchool, in which 
he had great ſucceſs, ſoon grew 
rich, and was much reſpected in 
the neighbourhood. He formed 
one of the lower rooms into a 
ſtage for his ſeholars to act Latin 
and Engliſh Comedies, in order 
that they might acquire confidence 
in public ſpeaking. He lived ſe- 
veral years after 1553, and died 
and was buried at Hitchin. It 
does not appear that any of his 
dramatic pieces were ever publiſh- 
ed, though he had many by him 
in the reign of king Edward VI, 
which he often told his friends he 
would never publiſh until they had 
remained by him nine years. The 
names of them are as follow : 

1. Dives and Lazarus. C. 

2. Patient Griſeld. C. 

3. Friend ſtip of Titus and Geſip- 

s. C. 
4 4. Chaucer's Melebee. C. 
5. Job's Afiidions. T. 
6. Burning of Sodom. T. 


I 
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7. The Delivery of Sula 


8. The burning » 

9. Jonas. ＋. * 
10. Fortitude of Judith 1 
RALFH, JaMEs, Ef, de 

the greateſt political, ty v 
one of the greateſt poet Tf 


of the preſent age. {: 
we can trace no partici 

it is faid his defcent wan 
and that he folely raiſe! 
from obſcurity by his 
circumſtance vhich redaut 


to his honour than wall Jag 
bead-roll of great anceſon ot 
„over with titles and hu a 
with ſtrings.” It! 
Mr. Ralph's firſt app | 
the world, before he bm co 
tinguiſhed for his writ i 
as we are informed, in & PO! 
raQer of a ſchool-maſtert we 
delphia, in North-Amerig ; 
remote fituation not fuituyl W 


tive mind, he came to 
about the beginning of i 
of George II. We hae 
what was then the imme 
ject of his purſuit, but ia 
bably fomething in the pl 
fices dependent on the (i 
he ſoon became a ſrequei 
levees, and attached to" 
men, to whom his abvlivel 
mended him. He didn 
ever, at firſt make a f 
the political world, butt 
plied himſelf to writ 
e, in which he wash 
ſucceſsſul. He alſo proi 
ieces of poetry, parti” 
4 poem, of which M. 
takes notice in his Dun 


Silence ye avoloes ! quhil 
Cynthia howls, 
And makes N ghthia 2 
him, ye owls 
This paſſage Mr. Pot 


juſtrated by a Veil, * 
wherein Mr. Ralphs © 


RA 


tn dercifully torn to pieces; 
erity it ſeems, was gc- 
by a piece attributed to 
jor, entitled, Sæuney, 2 
which the ſacred trium- 
dean Swiſt, Mr. Pope and. 
were attacked. This was 
aſon itſelf. 
ſafely and injurioufly re- 
in the Dunciad. Mr. 
s, he was illiterate, that 
even underſtand French; 
it is very certain that he 
ter of the French and La- 
ages, and not altogether 
of the Itakan ; and was, 
| a very ingentous proſe- 
although he did not ſuc- 
la poet. His Hiftory of 
commencing at the Re- 
is much eſteemed, as 
political pamphlets z{ome 
were looked upon as maf- 
3. He was likewiſe con- 
ſun writing eſſays in ſeveral 
e to | 
c boormidable to the miniſtry 
| the endof Sir Robert Wal- 


have al 

Immel ne, that it was deemed ex- 
but it u to take him off by a pen- 
the pl e had great expectations 
the co lateprince of Wales, who 


equedl y made uſe of Mr. Ralph's 
1 t wc controverſies in which 
abe known that prince was 
44 o WS: but, by the death of his 
an EZ bn els, all our author's 
bu breferment were entirely 
writing At the acceſſion of Geo. 
* erer, Mr. Ralph, though 
bly advanced in years, be- 


prod ; 

jeu again taken notice of, 

Mr i Lopes were revived ; but, 
Nunca e great circumyentor of 


al Cpectations, death, 
0d to all his ſchemes, 
24, 1762, at his houſe in 


! quhil 


mus 
ö 5 re 
iu 
| 


; alter ſuffering a long 
e affliction from the gout 
F. bo diſorder alſo his only 
v 2000 | 
i 


Mr. Ralph 


Al papers; in which he be- 


put a 


5 1 


daughter, about tightgen, died in 
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a few weeks after him. 

- His dramatic writings are, 
1. Faſh.oneble Lady; or, Harle- 
quin's Opera. 8vO. 1730. 1 

2. Fall of the Earl of Eſſer. T. 
8vo. 1731. - 4 
3. Laxyer's Feaft. Farce. 1744. 

4. Aſtrologer.' C. 8vo. 1744- 

One of Mr, Ralph's laſt perfor- 
mances had alſo ſome relation to 
the ſtage ; and was efteemed a very 
excellent and very entertaining 
performance. It was entitled, The 
Caſe of Authors. „ 
RAMSAY, ALLAN. Is ſaid to 
have been a barber in Edinburgh. 
His taſte in poetry, ho vever, has 
juſt! 7 raiſed him to a hs ak of 
fame that may in ſome meaſure be 
conſidered as a recompence for the 
frowns of fortune. His ſongs are 
in ſome eſteem; as is alſo one 
of his dramatic pieces, which poſ- 
ſeſſes merit enough to have been 
ſuſpected not to be his production. 
The names of them are as follow: 

1. The Nuptials. M. 8v0. 1723. 

2. The Gentle Shepherd, Paſt. 
Com. 

Our Northern bard, who died in 
January 1758, was father to the 
ingenious Mr. Ramfay, a portrait- 
painter of the preſent age, and who 
has likewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


by ſome traQs on various branches 


of polite literature, particularly 
the Inveſtigator. Tg 

RANDALL, John. Was the 
author of one triffing piece, called, 


'The Diſappointment. B. O. 8 vo. 


1732. 

3 Trnomas. This 
valuable poet was a ſon of William 
Randolph, of Hamſey, near Lewes 
in Suſſex, Eſq; ſteward to Edward 
lord Zouch, by Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter of Thomas Smith, Eſq; 
of Newnham, near Daventry in 


Northamptonſhire; at which place 
our 
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our author was born on the 15th 
of June, 1605. 
early parts of his education at 
Weſtminſter-School, from whence, 
being one of the king's ſcholars, 
he removed to Trinity College in 
Cambridge, at the age of eighteen; 
in which college he obtained a 
fellowſhip, and afterwards com- 
menced maſter of arts, in which 
degree he was incorporated at Ox- 
ford. Very early in life he 3 
proofs of an amazing quicknels of 


Darts, and he was not only eſteem- 
Parts, y 


ed and admired by perſons of ge- 
nius at the univerſity, but likewiſe 
bizhly valued and beloved by the 
bell poets of that age in the me- 
tropolis. His extenſive learning, 
gatety of humour, and readineſs 
of repartee, gained him admirers 
throughout all ranks of mankind, 
and more eſpecially recommended 
him to the intimacy and friendſhip 
of Ben Jonſon, who admitted him 
as one of his adopted ſons in the 
Muſes, and held him in equal 
eſteem with Mr. Cartwright, of 
whom I have before made mention. 

Randolph's turn, in his drama- 
tic works, 1s entirely to comedy ; 
his language is elegant, and his 


ſentiments are juſt and forcible. 


His characters are, for the moſt 
part, ſtrongly drawn, and his ſatire 
well choſen and poignant. In 
ſhort, it were to be wiſhed, that 


ſome writer of merit would endea- 


vour at the raiſing him out of the 
obſcurity in which his writings at 
3 teem buried, by altering 
is pieces, ſo as to render them fit 
for the preſent ' ſtage, or at the 
Jeaft giving the world a correct and 
critical edition of them. | 
The dramatic pieces he has left 
behind him, of which the firſt five 
were publiſhed after his death by 
his brother Mr. Thomas Ran- 
dolph, of Chriſt-Church College, 
Orlord. are the following, viz. 


= 


He received the 


printed in Dodfley's Coli 


1. Arifiippus. C. io 
2. Conceited Pedlar, pa 
1630. 
3. Fealous Lawers (. fy 
4. Muſes Looking-Glj,( 
1638. . 
5. Amyntas. Paſt, g. 
6. Hey for Hunefly, Dm 
Knaver y. C. Ato. 161, 
In the books of the bu 
Company, 20th of June, i 
entered 
The Prodigal Schalur. (u 
Thomas Randal]. 
The fouth of theſe hay 
a few years: paſt, been rem 
Covent Garden theatte, lj 


Old Plays. It is. probatk 
had a length of daysbeay 
ted to this author, he waul 
produced many more ol 
pieces, ſome of which nul 
become brilliant ornament 
Englith ſtage ; but, als! 
very time when he was! 
the prime of life, at the 
when genius was beging 
tempered by judgment, ws 
to be moderated by expe 
the very time, ina word, 
moſt ſanguine expecatio 
raiſed of a ſuture barret 
riant fruit, this flouriſhig 
was cropped by the emu 
of death. In ſhort, ac 
Wood, being too like tit} 
lity of men of abilities, © 
addicted to libertine ind 
and, in conſequence i 
too much company, and! 
into fa ſhionable exceſſe 
er freedom than his 8 
could bear, he aſſiſted u 
ing his own days, _ 
fore he had completed „ 
twenty-nine years, at ; 
William Stafford, Le 
wyke in Northampton 
was buried, with the 
the family of Stafford 
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to the church of that 
the 17th of March 1634, 
which a monument of 
Tble was erected over his 
be charge of Sir Chriſto- 
erwards lord) Hatton, of 
ith an inſcription upon it, 
nd Enzliſh verſe, written 
author's intimate friend 
ited, of whom I have 
d occaſion to make men- 
give ſome account of in 
place. 


LL, Jonn. Was born 
bay n, and educated at the 
n rem of Oxford. Returning 


e, ali e 8 
Coli rinting, which was then 
rohadl profeſſion not unworthy 
beep plar, or man of letters. 


intimate in the family 


e voll 
omas More, whole ſiſter, 


re 
ko he married, and was 
amenk! zealous for the Catholic 
alas 12 you hater of the 
was # s of king Henry VIII. 


Wour author was converted 
Frith. He died at Lon- 
5, having, according to 
des other works, written 


the Wh 
ginnnf! 
nt, Wl 


expert 

be. vi Interlude, and a mer y. 
\ectatiol ture of. the 1111 Elements, 
arveti many proper Points of 
wicht , naturall, and dyvers 
e end Lands, &c.” 4to. From 
t. 200 cumſtances it ſeems to 
ke the] printed about 1510. 

ties, 4 SCROFT, EDWARD, 
ne indl or rather compiler of 
nee | in the reigns of Charles 
. aol! two ſuceeſſors. He was 
ceſſes t krom the family of the 
his co ts, in Flintſhire a fa- 


himſelf in a dedication 
ancient, that, when 
Conqueror came into 
e of his nobles mar- 

He was ſome time a 


the Middle Temple, 


ted u 
: and 6 
leted 'F 
„ at bel 
go 
mptonn 


the on the dry ſtudy of 
Ford really beneath the at- 
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n ve place, he ſet up the 
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tention of a man of genius, quĩtted 
it for the pleaſure of ranging in 
the more flowery fields of poetry: 
but here again he ſeemed averſe to 
labour, rather chooſing to pluck 
and form noſegays of thoſe flowers 
which had been planted by others, 
than by the cultivating of any 
untilled ſpot, to obtain a genuine 
right of inheritance in the product 
of his own induſtry. In a word, 
he was an errant plagiary; and 
although, by boldly daring to en- 
ter the lifts, in a vigorons oppo- 
ſition to Mr. Dryden, the power 
of his antagonitt ſtamped a degree 
of diſtinction on him which he 
would never otherwiſe have ob- 
tained ; yet it i, perhaps, the only 


claim he can properly lay to pub- 


lic notice; and Mr. Dryden might, 
with great propriety, have retort- 
ed on him in the words of Ajax: 


IpsE tul't Pretium fam nunc Cer- 
taminis hujus, 
Dui, cum wvidus erit, Me cuu 
_ certaſſe feretur. 


Mr. Ravenſcroft's dramatio pieces 
are twelve in number, and are as 
follow : 
1. Mamamouchi. C. Ato. 1672, 
2. Careleſs Lovers. C. gto. 1673. 
3. Scaramouch, a Philoſopher, &C. 
C. 4to. 1677. 
4. Mrangling Lovers. 


1677. | 
5. King Edgar and Alfreda, T. 
4to. 1677. : 


C. 4to. 


6. Engli/h Lawyer. C. Ato. 1678. 


7. London Cuckolds. C. 4to. 1682. 
8. Dame Dobſon. C. 4to. 1684. 
9. Titus Andronicus. T. 4to. 1687. 


10. Canterbury Gueſts, C. 4to. 
1695. 
11. Anatomiſt. C. 4to. 1697. 


12. Italian Huſband. T. 40. 1698. 
RawLins, Thou as, Eſq. Was 
principal engraver of the Mint, 
11 the reigns both of king Charles 


the Firſt and Second, and died in 
> that 
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that employment in 1670. He was 
intimately acquainted with moſt of 
the wits and poets of his time, and 


wrote for amuſement only, not for 


profit; for, in the preface to his 
firft play, he' thus addrefles the 
reader. Take no notice of my 
name (ſays he) fora ſecond work 
of this nature ſhall hardly bear 
it. I have no deſire to be known 
by a thread-bare coat, having a 
calling that will maintain it 
wholly.” The pieces which paſs 
under his name are the following: 

1. Rebellion. T. 4to. 1640. 

2. Tom Eſſence. C. 4to. 1677. 

3. Tunbridge Wells. C. Ato. 
1678. (Aſcribed to this author.) 
Rx rp, Jos zH It ſeldom hap- 
pens that a ſtrict attention to buſi- 
neſs is found compatible with poe- 
tical purſuits. The preſent author 
is an example that they may be 
united. He was born at Stockton, 
in the county of Durham, about the 
year 1725, and ſucceeded his father 
in the buſineſs of a rope-maker, 
which he carried on there until 
about the r 1754, when he re- 
moved to London; and ſhortly af- 
ter ſettled at King David's Fort, 
Ratcliffe Highway, where he till 
reſides, conducting his manufac- 
tory in a very extenſive manner. 
He has written many pteces which 
have never been acted or publiſhed, 
beſides the following : a 

1. The Superammiated Gallant. F. 
12zmo. | | 
28. Madrigal and Trulletta. Mock 
Trag. 8vo. 1758. 5 

3. The Regifter Office. F. 1761. 

4. Didi. T. 1766. N. P. 

6. Tom Jones. C. O. 1769. 8vo. 

RE VET, EE WARP. Of chis au- 
thor I can trace nothing farther 
than that he muſt have lived in the 
re'gn of king Charles II. and that 
he wroteone dramatic piece, which 
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formance, having be 
finiſhed in a fortnigh 4 
T he Town Shifts, {tt 
REYNOLDS, ]on yi 
tions a writer of thi; 
tranſlator of 
Aminta, 
Probably the ſame a 
li ſhed anonymouſly in a 
R Hops, RIcCRIII 
This author was of a gi 
tion, being the ſon of! 
of London, and probyjl 
that metropolis, though 
year is not apparent. Ky 
the rudiments of his ed 
Weſtminſter-School, ſhg 
being at that time velg 
in grammar, and in the 
part of mufic he was tral 
to Oxford, where he l 
ſtudent in Chrift-Churdl 
but took only one det 
at which time he madechm 
poſitions in muſic, F 
he went to France, ard 
degree of doctor in phylel 
pellier, but, being of uf 
diſpoſition, or peri 
travel, he from thence 
ney to Spain, where u 
died, and was buried ul 
1668. While he was 
verſity of Oxford, hell 
play, entitled, 
' Flora's Vagaries. Cf 
RICHARD, Narnil 
this author 1 find nothlh 
on record than that bem 
College, Cambridge, 
1634 he took the degi 
and, about the begin 
civil war, prbſiſhed 0 
iece, entitled, 
Me ſſalina the Nui 
12mo. 1640. 
 RIicRarDs, 
thor of one piece, 
fit, called, 
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The Device; 
"Office. C. O. 75 


FP "1 was a very haſty, and therefore pro- 
badly not a very extraordinary per- 
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> ov, ELIZABETH. 

ter of a tradeſman in 
1 London. She died of a 
a in the month of Octo- 
Ip : a few months after the 
WS: of her only play, called, 
„ Deception. C. 1779. 
A cM, M. A. All 
n with relation to this 
that he took his degree 
arts ſome time in the 


[uf Wines]. and that he wrote 

bath ic piece, entitled, 

ouſhl TW: 8 to. 1655. 
ever, been acted as 


— 
br. GL.osTzrs. This 


tine was deſcended col» 


in thel dm Dr, Nicholas Ridley, 
1; Son don, who was burnt 
1 8 of queen Mary. He 


ſea, in the year 1902, 
— Gloucefter Eaſt India- 
—_— ch circumftance he 
dfor his chriſtian name. 
his education at Win- 


5 hol, and from thence 
e to a ſellowſhip at New 
Wal ford, where he pro- 
per:al L . 
ene. T. April 29, 1729. 
ed d feminaries he culti- 


ly acquaintance with 
| nd laid the foundation 
ant and ſolid acquire- 
ch he was afterwards 


Sy diftinguiſhed, as a 
his youth was much 


oſſex was the place 
ere exhibited ; and 
of gentlemen actors 
belonged, conſiſted 
coadjutors in a tra- 
mentioned. He is 
i 3 the cha- 
are Antony, Taffier 
Moneſes, 203 dif- 
aue, a circumſtanc 
_ ily believed b 
00 irangers to his 


brian, and a Divine. 


eatricalperformances. 
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judicious and graceful manner of 
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ſpeaking in the' pulpit. Youn 
Erber, bein g likewiſe a Wykehas 
mift, called on Dr. Ridley ſoon 
after he had been appointed 
chaplain te the Eaft India Com- 
pany at, Poplar, and would have 
erſuaded him to quit the church 
8 the ſtage, obſerving that it 
uſually paid the larger ſalaries of 
the two. For great part of his life 
he had no other preferment than 
the ſmall college living of Weſtow 
in Norfolk, and the donative of 
Poplar in Middleſex, where he re- 
ſided. To theſe his college add- 
ed, ſome years after, the donative 
of Romford, in Eſſex. Between 
thoſe two places the curricle of 
his life had (as he expreſſed it) 


rolled for ſome time almoſt per- 


petually upon poſt-chaiſe wheels, 
and left him not time for even 


the proper ſtudies of economy or 


the neceſſary ones of his profeſſion. 
Yet in this obſcure fituation he 
remained in poſſeſſion of, and con- 
tent with domeſtic happineſs ; 


and was honoured with the inti- 


mate friendſhip of ſome who were 
not leſs diftinguiſhed for learning 
than for worth : among theſe, it 
may be ſufficient to mention Mr. 
Chriſtopher Pitt, Mr. Spence, and 
Dr. Berriman. To the laſt of 


' theſe he was curate and executor. 


In 1756 he declined an offer of go- 


ing to Ireland as firſt chaplain to 


the duke of Bedford ; in return for 


which he was to have had the 
choice of promotion, either at 


Chtiſt- church, Canterbury, Weſt- 


minſter, or Windſor. His mo- 


deſty inducing him to leave the 
choice of th 7. to his patron, the 
conſequence was that heobtained no 
one of them all. In 1963, he pub- 
liſhed the Life of biſhop Ridley,” 
in quarto, by ſubſcription, and 
cleared by it as much as bought 


him Bool, in the public funds.” 
Bb In 
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In the latter part of his life he 
had the misfortune to loſe both 
his ſons, each of them a youth of 
abilities. The elder, James, was au- 
thor of © The Tales of the Genii,” 
and ſome other literary perform- 
ances. Thomas, the younger, was 
ſent by the Eaſt India Company 
as a writer to Madraſs, where he 
was no fooner {ſettled than he died 
of the ſmall-pox. | 

Ridley publithed his © Review of 
Philips's Life of Cardinal Pole ;” 
and in 1768, in reward for his 
labours in this controverſy and in 
another which The Confeffronal pro- 
duced, he was preſented by arch- 
biſhop Secker to a golden prebend 
in the cathedral church of Saliſ- 
| bury (an option), the only reward 
he received from the great, durin 
a long, uſeſul, and laborious life, 
devoted to the duties of his func- 
tion. At length worn out with 
infirmities, he departed this life, 
in 1774, leaving a widow and fonr 
daughters, of whom the only mar- 
ried one (Mrs. Evans) has pub- 
Iithed a novel in two volumes. 
He was buried at Poplar ; and the 
following epitaph, written by Dr. 
Lowth, biſhop of London, is in- 
ſeribed upon his monument: 


ö 
GLosrERUus RIDLEY, 
Vir optimus, integerrimus; 
Verbi Divini Miniſter 
0 Per itue, fidelis, indefeſſus: 
Ab Academia Oxonienſi 
Pro meritis, et præter ordin em, 
In ſacra Theologia Doctoratu inſignitus. 
Fry af Poeta natue, 
Oratoriæ facultati impenfius ſtuduit. 
Quam fuerat in concionando facundus, 
_ Piwiitnorum animis dia infidebit ; 
Quam vaiia. eruditione inſtructus, 
Ecripta ipbug ſemper teftabuntur. 
Obiit tertia die menſis Novemb:is, 
A. D. 1774, Ætatis 72." 


Two poems by Dr. Ridley, one 
ſtyled * Jovi Eleutherio, or an 
*-Offering to Liberty,” the other 
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called“ Pſyche,” ae 
volume of Dodſley; (4 
The ſequel of the ln 
entitled Melampus“ z 
publiſhed, and in the hu 
family. His claim ©; 
this work ariſes fromth 
dramatic performances 
ing in MS. viz, 
1. Tugurtha, T. 

2. The Fruitleſt Nadi 
This play was wits 

a vacation 1n 1728, al 
joint production of h 
and four friends, viz, Mk 
Fletcher, afterward l 
Kildare, Mr. Eyre, M. 
and Mr. Jennens, echt 
wrote an act, on a it 
ouſly concerted. Wal 
vered in their ſeyeraljn 
at their meeting in then 
readers would haven 
whole was not the prod 
fingle hand. This tra 
fered to Mr. Wilks bunt 
RITwISE, Joux. 
of King's _ in 
1507, and maſter of 
ſchool in 1522. Heel 
playont of Virgil, 
beſore Cardinal Wolly 
applauſe, and is calle, 
Dido. T. f 
RI vz RS, Mr. Twi 

a Jeſuit, who lived, 
the reign of Jan | 
one play, entitled 
The Traytor. T. 
which, I 2 "Y 
in its original form; 
into the hands of lf. 
ley, he, with veryN 
terations and improia 
own, brought it on 
' publiſhed it among! 
Mr. Rivers compi, 
while he was m 
Newgate, on accol 
litical and relig*! 


which priſon he did 


R O 
| viz in 1692, revived 
eſs; and after that again 


er Bullock, the comedian. 
J. Of this lady I can 
Eccount, She wrote one 
Iled, | 
ral Legacy. L. 8v0. 1723. 
kts, Miſs. This lady is 
nknown. She is ſaid to be 
rofaplaynotaRed,called, 
n. I. 8vo. 1779. 
ox, Mr. —. A gen- 
ee believe, ſtill living at 
in Weſtmorland. In his 


riguing Milliners, and At- 
ks, Mock Trag. 12mo, 


son, Maxia. This 
native of Briſtol, and 
hter of a merchant thare. 
jer at one period of his 
in circumſtances which 
our authoreſs a more 
le fituation than that in 
© is at preſent diſtinguiſh- 
was educated by miſs 
More, whoſe name we 
dy mentioned in the pre- 
, under whom ſhe made 
rable proficiency in the 
kccompiiſhments of her 
out the time that ſhe had 
er education, the misfor- 
her father commenced. 
in his buſineſs, and dy- 
ter, left our authoreſs to- 
ovided for. The beauty 
e, the * ee of her 
f her taſte for poetry and 
urally pointed out the 
reſource from the diſ- 


She was accordingly re- 
d to Mr. Garrick, who 
ber firſt appearance to 
character of Cordelia: 
* the night fixed upon 
rlormance, ſhe became 


| with Mr. Robinſon, 


1 * 1 


ge alterations, by Mr. 


wrote one piece, called. 


which ſhe had become 


there in the dezail of a life made 
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then a young lawyer, who pre- 


vailed upon her to marry him, 
and relinquiſh her deſign of ap- 
pearing on the ſtage. A union 


which had for its foundation paſ- 


ſion, poverty, and extra vagance, was 


not likely to produce any happy 


effects. Diſſipation and improvi- 
dence ſoon reduced them to great 
difficulties, which ſuggeſted a 
return to the' former Shams of 
her devoting herſelf to the tage. 
She accordingly appeared in the 
part of Juliet at Drury-Lane, and, 
improving in her profeſſion, ſoon 
became a favourite with the_pub- 
lic. At the concluſion of the Teaſon 
which began in 1779, ſhe quitted 
the ſtage, and at preſent lives with 
her huſband in a ſtate of ignomis 
nious ſplendor, which they have no 
apparent and conſequently no re- 
putable means to ſupport. She 
has written many coples of verſes, 


and one drama acted at her benefit 


the zoth of April, called, 

7 he Lucky Eſcape. M. F. 1778. 
The ſongs only printed. 

Rocers, Rich ARD. This au- 
thor is better known as an officer 
in the army, wherein he acquired 
the commiſſion of a major, than by 
any of his literary productions. 
His name 1s frequently to be met 
with during the courſe of the laſt 


war in North-America. He pub=-. ., 


liſhed a book containing an ac- 
count of his ſeveral campaigns, 


and a deſcription of the Britiſh co- 
lonies in that part of the globe | 


His chim to a place 1n this wor 
ariſes from one performance, en- 
titled. 7 | | 
Ponteach 5 or, The Savages of 
America. T. 8vo. 1766. 
Rour, Richa RD. Of this au- 
thor were we enabled to furniſh a 
circumſtantial accaunt, we ſhould 
ſcarce receive the thanks of our 
readers; for what entertainment is 


B Db2 up 


” © 


4 
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up of literary expedients, and 
tranſitions from one degree of ne- 
ceſſity to another? Mr. Rolt was 
remotely allied to the family of 

f — Philips, but had no learn- 
ed education, ſo that the firſt poſt 
in which we find him, was that of 
hackney writer to an attorney. 


He was always indeed a poor low 


creature, and | conſequently his 


chief connections were among peo- 


ple of the ſame deſcription. He 
married, however, ſome relation of 
Dr. Percy, the preſent dean of 
Carliſle, and afterwards became a 
drud ge to bookſellers as often as 
they would truſt him with em- 
ployment. As a ſpecimen of his 
integrity, he once went over to 
Ireland, where he pnbliſhed Dr. 
Akenſide's Pleaſures of Imagination, 
as his own- work, and under his 
'own name. As a mark of his pru- 
dence, he engaged, in concert with 
Chriſtopher Smart, in 1756, to 
write a periodical pamphlet, call- 
ed, The Univerſal Vifitor, for one 
Gardener a publiſher, on the fol- 
lowing very extraordinary condi- 
tions. Our author and his coad= 
jutor were to divide a third of 
the profits ariſing from its ſale, 
they on their part ſigning an agree- 
ment to the following purpoſe: 
% That they would engage in no 
intermediate undertaking what- 
ever, and that this contrack 
„ ſhonld remain in force for the 
term of ninety-nine years.“ 
Never ſurely did 9 avarice 
Mictate a more unreaſonable bargain 
br fubmiſſtve poyerty place itſelf in 
- * more humiliating ſituation. Had 
we not received theſe anecdotes 
from a gentleman whoſe. memor 
and whoſe veracity we cannot dif. 
truſt, a compact ſo abſurd on all 
Aides could hardly have obtained 
belief. Mr. Rolt was like wiſe em- 
ployed with Smart in ſome thea- 
trical enter prize, at the little thea- 
ie in the Hay-Market. He was 


— 


A 


* 
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reached a ſecond editi 
conclude, our author Rolte 


RO * 
afterwards ſaid to have joing 
Shuter in a ſcheme of the l 
ture. This circuniſtance ; 


is recorded by Charchill, 
of the later editions of his}, 


vit! 
It 1 t 
"7 7 par 
0 epigr 
een mo 
en tha: 
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Secret as night, with ty 
** perienc'd aid, 


The plan of future q 


40 laid.” | | 
; 5 | WE you w. 
Thus is Rolt in poflefſion r if he 


other 


immortality as the pa 
u won 


Churchill can confer; ur 


ſubjects were of a temporary oe cat 
they have already loft their e jeſt i: 
quence, for the {uper{rutu bis fac 


not ſurvive the foundation 


cept in the Roſciad, the A u S- 
which our {atiriſt had H . 
peculiar ſtudy, he rather off rus | 
ſucceſs to party prejudir WW After 


power of thought, or force 
preſſton. When in his 1 
undertook a general theme, 
not to be diſtinguiſhed in 
common tribe of verſifen 
though he had engaged Vi 
ſide, it was long before thi 


in whi, 
e from 
Yonge 
ge. It; 
oi C 


Ws pcrforn 
ons Was 
few yes 


about the year 1773, ul er, 
lived, in e e 
ter behind him, who lite Ke be 
ther is no favourite of foul... 1 
has ill health ſuperaddet W hire, , 
other manifold diſtreſs. s been. 
the author of, . High, 

1. Eliza. O. $0. 1754 removed 

2. The Royal Shepherd. where 
1763. al litera 


3. Almena. O. duo. 170 His fath 


Roome, EDWARD. vn profe! 
thor was the ſon of an W ars of ag 
for funerals in Fleetſtret Temple. 
brought up to the law, able prog 
notes to the Dunciad, b. 4 R ht have 
where he 1s introduced, "HE <1lion, i. 
to have been a vine de 3.1. 


writer, and to have on h attrad 


Pope by ſome papers, * ge of 25 
uin, wherein that or %, 
repreſented as guilty 0 J A * ſucceſs 


KO 
bs with a great man (biſhop 
ry), then under the proſe- 
wy parliament. By the fol- 


on than in writing: 


Wu aſk why Roome diverts 
Hou with his jokes, 

Er if he writes, is dull as 
other folks. 

wu wonder at it—This, fir, is 
the caſe, | 
Wc jclt is loſt unleſs he prints 
his face.” 


ome, the 18th of October, 
Fucceeded his friend Hor- 
ſolicitor to the treaſury, 
jd the 10th of December 
| After his death one piece 
in which he received ſome 
e from the celebrated Sir 
Vonge, was brought on 
e. It was called, 

ſovial Crew. C. O. $vo. 


performance with further 
dns was revived and acted 
few years at Covent-Gar- 
amazing ſucceſs, 

E, Nichols, Eſa; ſon to 
we, Eſq; ſerjeant at law, 
at Little Berkford, in 
hire, anno 167 3. His edu- 
begun at a private ſe- 
Highgate, from whence 
—_ moved to Weſtminfter- 
rc he was perfected 
al literature under doctor 
His father deſigning him 
vn profeſſion, entered him, 
ars of age, a ſtudent of the 
emple. He ſoon made a 
pole progreſs in the law, 
ht have made a fgure in 
leſſion, if the love of poe- 
the Belles Lettres had not 
D attrated his attention. 
ge of 25 he wrote his firſt 
The Ambitions Step- Mother; 
ucceſs of which made 


[os 1. 


epigram, he appears to, 
ea more fortunate in con- 
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bim entirely lay aſide all thoughts 


of the law. Rowe is chiefly to be 
conſidered (as Dr. Johnſon ob- 


ſerves) in the light of a tragic - 


writer and a tranſlator. In his at- 
tempt at comedy he failed fo 1g- 
nominioufly, that his iter is not 


Inſerted in his works; and his oc- 
cafional poems and ſhort compo- 


ſitions are rarely worthy of either 
praife or cenfure ; for they ſæem 
the caſual ſports of a mind ſeeking 


rather to amuſe its leiſure than to 


exercite its powers. 


In the conſtruction of his dra- 
mas there is not much art; he is 


not a nice obſerver of the unities. 
He extends time and varies place 
as his convenience requires. Fo 
vary the place is not (in the opi- 
nion of the learned critic from 
whom thefe obſervations are bor- 
rowed) any violation of nature, if 
the change be made between the 
acts; for it is no leſs eaſy for the 


ſpectator to ſuppoſe himſelf at 


Athens in the ſecond act, than at 
Thebes in the firſt; but to change 
the ſcene as is done by Rowe in 
the middle of an aQ, is toadd more 
acts to the play, ſince an act is fo 
much of the buſineſs as is tranſ- 
acted without interruption. Rowe, 
by this licence, hey extricates 


himſelf from difficulties; as in lady 


aneGray, when we have been ter- . 


rified with all the dreadful pomp 
of public execution, and are won- 


dering how the heroine or the poet 


will proceed, no ſoorer has Jane 
pronounced ſome prophetic rhimes, 
than—paſs and be gone the ſcene 
cloſes, and Pembroke and; Gardiner 
are turned out upon the ſtage. 

I know not (iays Dr. Johnſon), 
that there can be found in his plays 
any deep ſearch into nature, any 
accyratediſcriminations of kindred 
qualities, or nice diſplay of paſ- 
ſion in its progreſs; all is general 
and undefined. Nor does he much 

Bby intereſt 
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intereſt or affect the auditor, ex- 


_ cept in Fane Shore, who is always 
ſeen and heard with pity. Alicia 
is a character of empty noiſe, with 
no reſemblance to real ſorrow or 
to natural madneſs. 
Whence then has Rowe his re- 
putation? From the reaſonableneſs 
and propriety of ſome of his ſcenes, 
from the elegance of his diction, 
and the ſuavity of his verſe. He 
feldom moves either piety orterror, 
but he often elevates the ſenti- 
ments; he ſeldom pierces the 
breaſt, but he always delights the 
ear, and often improves the under- 
a great admirer 


ſtanding. _ 
of Shakſpeare, he gave the public 


an edition of his plays; to which 


he prefixed an account of that 
great man's life. But the moſt 
conſiderable of Mr. Rowe's per- 
formances was a tranſlation of 
Lucam s Pharſalia, which he juſt 
lived to finiſh, but not publiſh; 
for it did not appear in print till 
ten years aſter his death. 

His attachment to the Muſes, 
however, did not entirely unfit 
him ſor buſineſs; for when the 
duke of Queenſbury was ſecretary 
of ſtate. he made Mr. Rowe his 
under- ſecretary for public affairs: 
but, after the duke's death, the 
a venues to his preferment being 
ſtopped, he paſſed his time in re- 
tirement during the reſt of queen 
Anne's reign. On the acceſſion 
of George I. he was made poet 
laureat, and one of the land ſur- 
veyors of the cuſtoms in the port 
of London. He was alſo clerk of 
the council to the prince of Wales, 
and the lord chancellor Parker 
made him his ſecretary for the pre- 
ſentations; but he did not long 
enjoy theſe promotions, for he 
died Dec. 6, 1718, in the 45th 
year of his age. His dramatic 
pieces are, Cf 
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Hiſt. Play. 4to. 1621. 


RO 
1. The Ambitious 9. 
T. 4to. 1700. 
. Tamerlane. T. 4 
. Fair Fenitent. T. H. 
- The Biter. C. to. n 
Uyffes. T. gs. ink ert, ular 
. Royal Covert. IT. f | 


Jane Shore, T. 40. 
11713. 
8. Lady Jane Gig. | 
1715. | 
The fourth piece did u 
with the ſame ſucceſs asl 
dies ; for his geniy: byy 
ſuited the Comic Maſe. 
Mr. Rowe was twice 
had a fon by his firſt ik 
daughter by hts ſecond, 
He was a handſome, 
man; and his mind v4 
able as his perſon. Hel 
loved, and at his deat 
honour to be lamented} 
Pope, in an epitaph whidt 
ed in Pope's works, 1 
was not affixed on 1. 
monument, in Weſtmicte 
where he was interredit 
corner, oppolite to Cha H 
RowLEy, 9aMUEL. | 7H 
tleman lived in the rem 
and conſequently wad 
ry with another writer 0 
name, of whom I i: 
account in the next 10 / of 
whether he was any ns 
to him, is not appare WR -/, of 
bimſelf ſervant to ti: Ns. 
Wales, but we kun wrote 
place he enjoyed un rinteq, 
ok; o. 


I on >. vw +» 


ſtance. 


„ Wa 
. 4to. 


1 47 
e. 
her 


highneſs. There #7? 
printed as his, the ti 
are, 

1. When You ſee ml 


2. Noble Spani/i 9 
RowLEy, WI mW ay 
ſtands in the third cih 2 
tic writers, lived u 


RO 


nes I. and was one of the 
ol players belonging to 
of Wales. The parts 
OM) uſed to perſorm were 
mic ones. There are 
alars preſerved i in regard 
ore than his cloſe in- 
connection with all the 
W wits and poetical ge- 
the age, by whom he 
beloved, and with ſome 
be joined in their wri- 
WW ood and Meres, if they 
> ſame perſon, which is 
j , Gyle him “ the orna- 
-4 Ir wit and ingenuity of 
Woke-Hall in Cambridge.” 
, he was a very great 
yr to the Engliſh ſtage, 
rcluſive of his aid lent to 
Dn, Day, Heywood, Web- 
| left us five plays of his 
Wpoſing, and one in which 
immortal Shakeſpeare's 
affixed as affording him 
ſance, 'Their titles are 


| Maker. a Woman newer 
. 40. 1632. 
s loft by Luft. T. Ato. 


„ dn. C. to. 
e ang 4¹0 
er is 4 Gentleman. C. 
mw 3 
/ Merlin. T 
1 I f erlin J. Wy 4to. 
at, 1 [ch of Edmonton, T. GC 


o wrote five plays which 
9 nted, but were entered 
ook; of the Stationers“ 

5 both of September, 165 3, 
* June, 1560. They 


1 

N 1 . without Book. 

7 Nnave in print; or, One 
1 

yl Nene ſuch; 5 

| 1 7e 33 the far honoura- 


U | 
T he Parliament of Lowe, 


Of theſe the three laft were de- 
ſtroyed by Mr. Warburg ſer- 


vant. 


The plays in which he was con- 


cerned with others (but not hav- 
ng the principal hand, are not 
cr 


ibed to him), are the follow- 
ing, to which J have added each 


author's name who Joined with 


re 
Travels of the three Engl, 22 
e John Day and George 
Wilkins. 4to. 1607. 
2. Fair Quarrel. C. Thomas 
Middleton. 4to. 1617. 


* Changling. . Thomas Mi Po 


_— 4to. 1653. 

Ol Low. T-© Phillip 
Matfinger and Thomas Middleton. 
wm 1656. 

po for a Cuckold, C. John 
Webſter 4to. 1661. 

C. H. 


6. 7 fracian Wonder. 
John Webſter. 4to. 1661. 

7. Spani/h Gipſey. C. Thomas 
Middleton, 4to. 1663. 


8. Fortune by Fees and Sea. 0. 


Thomas Heywood. 4to. 1665. 

RU GGLES, GROoRAGE, A. M. 
All I can difrowes concerning this 
writer is, that he belonged to Clare- 


Hall, Cambridge, and was author 


of a very celebrated and very hu- 
morous Latin play, which was 
ated at that univexſity before 


king James I. on the 8th of March, | 


1514, entitled, 

Ignoramus. ©. 12mo. 1630. 

Ru Lx, Jaan, M. A. A ſchool- 
maſter at Iſlington. 
lowing piece was acted by his pu- 
pils at their breaking- up, it is 

robable he was the author of it. 
t is entitled. 

The Agreeable Fur pri xe. C. 12mo. 
1766. 

Rurrzz, Joszryn. This au- 
thor lived in the reign of ki g 
Charles J. and was a dependant ou 
the family of Edward earl ot 

B b4 Dorſet, 


As the f 


RY 
' Dorſet, lord chamberlain to the 
queen, being tutor to his fon. At 
the command of his patron, he 
undertook a tranſlation of the firft 
part of the Cid, from the French 
of Corneille, which when executed, 
was fo well approved of by the 
king, to whom it was ſhewn, that 


at his majeſty's own deſire, the 


ſecond part of the ſame piece was 
put into Mr. Rutter's hands, with 
an injunction to tranſlate it, which 
he immediately obeyed. He be- 
fides wrote one original dramatic 
piece, ſo that the works of this 
kind, which he has left behind him, 
are, = 
8vo. 1635. 
'2. Cid. 
12mo. 1637 and 1640. 


Ryan, Lacy. This gentle- 


man, though generally, I believe, 
eſteemed a native of Ireland, was 
born in the pariſh of St. Margaret, 
Weſtminſter, about the year 1694. 
He was the ſen of Mr, Daniel 
Ryan a taylor, and had his edu- 
cation at St. Paul's School, after 
which it was intended to bring 
him up to the law, for which pur- 
3 he was a ſhort time with Mr. 
Lacy, an attorney, his godfather. 
He had once ſome thoughts of 
going to the Eaſt-Indies with his 
brother (who died there 15719); 
but a ſtronger propenſity to the 
ſtage prevailing, by the friendſhip 
of Sir Richard Steele he was in- 
troduced into the Hay- market 
company 1710, | 
eonfiderable notice of in the part 
of Marcus in Cato during the firſt 
run of that play in 1712, though 
then but eighteen years of age. 
He from that time increaſed in 
favour, aroſe to a very conſpi- 
cuous rank in his profeſſion, 
and conftaiitly maintained a very 
nſeful and even important caſt of 
parts, both in tragedy and comedy. 
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ſenſations, which was w 


1. Shepherd's Holyday. T. C. Paſt. 


T. C. in two parts. 


and was taken. 


KY 


In his perſon he was all for 
well made ; his jud m 

tical and correct; his wy 
ing of an author's ſenſe; 
curately juſt, and his em 
manner of pointing Out th 
to the audience, ever g 
true, even to a muſical a 
His feelings was ftrony, 
thing could give more hy 
evidence of his powers x 
tor, than the ſympathy y 


parent in the audience 1 
thought proper to maketh 
with him. 
Yet, ſo many arethen 
that ſhould go to the in 
capital actor, ſomewhat h 
near abſolute perfedia j 
peed in thoſe who arent 
to us the idea, at timed 
more than mortality, thay 
the above-mentioned gef 
ties, this gentlemanwasfilg 
ed from the laſt of firſt-ratepd 
ers, by a deficiency in u 
article, viz. that of voie 
It is probable that M. 
voice might not naturdf 
been a very good one, Wi 
dence of it ſeemed alway 
ble to a ſharp ſhrill triblz 
unlucky fray with {omen 
at the very earlieſt pat 
theatrical life, in which! 
ceived a blow on the nd 
turned that feature a [ill 
its place, though not ſo n 
to occaſion any deforni, 
an alteration in his wo 
no means to its adwug 
{il} it continued not d 
till ſeveral years after 
attacked in the ſtreet i 
fans, who, as it apfem 
wards, miſtook him for 
perſon, he received ; 
iſtol-bullets in his mW 
broke fone part of Jö 
prevented his being # 


eem, 
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= deſcr; 
lich, 
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all for a long time after- 
and though he did at 
ecover from the hurt, = 
WW: cver retained a Tre- 
"= quaver, when drawn out 
length, which rendered 
ger very particular, and, 
extremely eaſy to imi- 
him much more open to 
ers of mimickry and ri- 
than he would otherwiſe 
n. Notwithſtanding this, 
„ by being always ex- 
perfect in the words of 
,, and juſt in the ſpeak- 
em, added to the ſenſi- 
eefore mentioned, an ex- 
iesy in drefs, and an eaſe 


iq of deportment on the 


remained even to the laſt 
= d:{crved favourite with 
ich, moreover, his ami- 
rater in private life did 
tle contribute to. And a 
ag inſtance of the per- 
cm he was held in by 
lic, ſhewed itſelf on oc- 
f the accident I related 
t which time his late royal 

Frederick prince of 
ontributed a very hand- 
ſent to make him ſome 
r the injury he muſt re- 
In being out of employ- 
nd ſeveral of the nobility 
ry followed the laudable 
ſet them by his high- 


following anecdote will 
now that the profeſſion of 
is not always without ſe- 
dnvenience, and perha 
lay the 1 of 8 
im no very amiable point 
tween the years 1740 
d 2 favourite nephew of 
n died, and was to be in- 
Poplar near London, The 


u playing on that night; 
tyrant was inexorable. 
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petitioned Rich to be ex- 
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The funeral therefore was ap- 
pointed at an early hour, that ſuf- 
ficient time might be gained for 
our author's return to the theatre, 
Unluckily, however, the under- 
takers were ſo dilatory, that the 
mourner could only attend the re- 
mains of the deceaſed as far as the 
chapel door, where he dropped a 
ſilent tear over them, that will long 
be remembered by the ſpeQtators 
of this diftreſsful occurrence. 


The friendſhip ſubſiſting be- 


tween him and his great theatri- 
tal contemporary Mr. Quin, is 
well known to have been inviola- 
ble, and reflects honour to them 
both. That valuable and juſtly- 
admired veteran of the Englith 
ſtage, even when he had quitted 


it as to general performance, did, 


for ſome years afterwards, make 


an annual appearance in his fa- 
vourite character of Sir John Fal- 


ſtaff, for the benefit of his friend 


Mr. Ryan; and when, at laſt, he 


Pony declined hazarding anx 
longer that reputation which he 


had in ſo many hardy campaigns 
nobly purchaſed, by adventuring 
into the field under the diſadvan- 
tages of age and infirmity, yet, 
even then, in the ſervice of that 
friend, he continued to exert him- 
ſelf; and, when his perſon could 
no longer avail him, he, to ſpeak 
in Falſtaff's language, us d his cre- 
dit; yen, and ſo us'd it, that he 
has been known, by his intereft 
with the nobility and gentry, to 


have diſpoſed, in the rooms of 


Bath, among perfons who could 
very ſew of them be preſent at the 
play, as many tickets for Mr, 
Ryan's benefit as have amounted 
to an hundred guineas. | 
Indeed, all Mr. Ryan's connec- 
tions were ſuch as ſeyved to ſhow 
how far he preferred the ſociety of 


worthy men to that if more ſaſhion- 


He is known to 


able characters. 
ot ETAL ee. 
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| have been a great walker; and 
when he meditated a fally of un- 
uſual length, as often as he could 
he would prevail on the late Mr. 
Gibſon of Covent Garden theatre 
to be his companion. But much 
exerciſe not exactly ſuiting the diſ- 
poſition and rotundity of this gen- 
tleman, (who choſe a book and 
his eaſe before a ſtock of health 
purchaſed at the rate of ſuch un- 


merciful agitation,) he was rarely 


to be tempted further than the out- 
ſkirts of London. Were it our 
taſk to deſcribe Mr. Gibſon as an 
actor, juſtice would compel us to 
allow that his mode of utterance 
(an habitual defeR) threw every 
line he pronounced, as Timon ſays, 
into ſtrong ſhudders and im- 
* mortal agues.“ Yet we ſhould 
likewiſe add, that he was never 
abſurd or ridiculous in his deport- 


ment, unleſs when driven by the 


taſteleſs obſtinacy of Mr. Rich 


into. parts from which no man, 


however ſkilful, could eſcape with 
reputation. On this account, his 
performance of Aper, in the tragedy 
of Diocleſian, would have forced a 
laugh from "the tortured regicide 
expiring on a wheel. But, 


 — cur imficiatus honora 


Arcuerim fumu ? : 


In a few characters of age and 
ſimplicity, he was at once natural 
and affecting. We muſt likewiſe 
add, that his underſtanding was 
found, his reading extenſive ; and 


what ſhould outweigh all other 


tulogiums, his temper was bene vo- 


lent, and his integrity without a 


blemſh. He died in the year 
1771. during one of his annual 
excurſions to Liverpool, where he 
had been long the decent manager 
of a ſummer theatre, firſt raiſed 
Into conſequence by himſelf, and 
hcenſed at his Own perſonal ſoli- 
citation. After the death of an 


1 


fifty years of which he hall 


RY 


intimate friend, he bequuy 


entire fortune, amountig 1 It, 
wards of eight thouſand u he { 
which his prudence han in h 
lated, to the poor of ten he. 
ready mentioned, Hu ee Sb 
one cf the churches there ui ſorgl 
ed by a few of Mr. Cam (ered 
but the worth of the Wn mitt 
might have entitled hin will” of t 
the laſting honour whichay þ tale: 
by Dr. Johnſon would ch 3 
have conferred.—Perhapt f perſo 
ture enquiry, Mr. Gi on 
take his place in this york N 
author, at leaſt as the al Le 3 
ſome dramatic performance, WAA ip by 

there may he readers wil Ih 
enough to think that ls WE: n 
qualities alone were ſiH 10 bis | 


authorize our notice of by 
theſe contracted annalsoltie| 
and under the article apm 
to his friend Mr Y, 
length, in the 6$th yen, 


in. the ſervice and enten 
the public, paid the grett 
nature at Bath, to which ps 
had retired for his health 
of Auguſt, 1760. ' 

What entitles him to 0 
this work is, his havingf 
the ſtage a little dramatcpl 
an Act. entitled. | 

T he Cobler's Opera. 17 | 

RyMtr, Tn0 4s. WARS 
in the North of F.nglath 
educated at the uriverlly# 
bridge, but in what collee 


The 
drefixed 
to hay 
peare, t 
red as 

WE with 


not. On his ſetiling 11 | > of th 
he became a membc 0 "ys ad; 
ciety of Gray's-Inn, and Þ be ſto 


fucceeded Mr. Shadwels 
riographer to king Vi 
He was a man of gel f 


! 


and a lover of poet!); bu, 


2m; 
o adr 
lalſe ini 


ake | 


he ſets up for a cri, "care. 
prove that he has vel - _— 
requiſites for that c61 RY: 17}, 
was indeed almoſt tou nd \ 


K 


it, by his want of can- 
he feverities which he has 
in his view of the trage- 
the laſt age, againſt the 
ee sbakſpeare, are ſcarce- 
WS forgiven, and muſt ſurely 
eered as a kind of ſacri- 
umitted on the Sanctum 
of the Muſes. And that 
\ talents for dramatic poe- 
extremely inferior to thoſe 
perſons whoſe writings he 
h ſo much rigour attacked, 
apparent to any one who 
ke the trouble of peruſing 
y, which he has given to 
Id, entitled, 
F. Trag. 4to. 1678. 
hough I cannot ſubſcribe 
o his fame or his judgment 


* 8 E 
Theſe initial letters are 
O, prefixed to a piece which ap- 
Ever 
, Sta peare, though at that time 
F< as an impoſition, con- 
oh a view to promote 
ef thc book. Yet there 
= degree of inconſiſten- 
2. Sthe ſtory, as Shakſpeare's 
ume was too univerſally 
| to admit of any impoſition 
balſe initials, or for any one 
_ k. s. for William 
ere. The title of the 


Ne 


1 

* N 2% 

"ADL 
bo — 


Id: Whirlgig. C. | 
and Winſtanley have com. 
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to have been aſcribed to : 


RT 


as a poet or critic, yet it cannot 
be denied that he was a very ex- 
cellent antiquarian and hiſtorian. 
Some of his pieces relating to our 
conſtitution are remarkably good, 
and his well-known, valuable, and 
moſt uſeful work, entitled The 
Federa, printed in ſeventeen vo- 
lumes, in folio, will ſtand an ever- 
laſting monument of his worth, his 
indefatigable affiduity, and clear- 
neſs of judgment as an hiſtorical 
compiler. He died on the 14th 
day of December, 1713, and was 
buried in the parith church of St. 
Clement's Danes. : 
Ryves, ELIZABZETAH. Is the 
author of one piece, called, 


The Prelude. C O. 8vo. 1777. 
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81 
mitted 2 miſtake in regard to this 
play, by attributing it to Mr. 


Thomas Goff, whole- genius and 


manner of writing were as oppo- 
ſite to comedy as light to dark- 
neſs ; and till 3 

to that ludicrous turn which runs 
through great part of this piece, 
and is particularly conſpicuous in 


the epiſtle dedicatory, 


8. J. We find no leſs than 
three ſeyeral dramatic pieces with 
theſe initials in the title page. 


Coxeter, in conſequence of ſome 
lines written by Mr. Stanley. 
ſeems of opinion that the Phillis 


of Sryros was tranſlated by Sir 
„ | Edward 


o, if poſſible, 


8 A 


initials athxed to the piece do not 
agree with that gentleman's name, 
and correſpond perfectly with that 
of James Shirley, I am rather in- 


clined to aſcribe two of theſe to 


him. They are called, 

New Athenian Comedy, 

Phillis of Scyros. Pall. 

Prince 5 's Revels. C. 
8. 8. bels initials only ſtand: 
in the title page of one play,-writ- 
ten, or at leaſt printed, in the 
reign of king James I. nor do I 
find any known author of that 
period with whoſe name theſe let- 
ters correſpond, The play is en- 
tled, | 

The Hone/ Laxyyer, C. Ato. 
1616. 1 

SACKVILLE, THOMAS, LORD 
BUckHURSr. This noble author, 
who from a private gentleman was 
before his death advanced to a very 
high rank both in honour, fame, 
and fortune, was ſon of Richard 
Sackville, Eſq; of Buckburſt, in 
the pariſh of Withian in Suſſex, at 
which place our author was born 
in the year 1536. His mother's 
name was Winitred, the daughter 
of Sir John Bruges, ſome time 
lord mayor of London, From his 
childhood he was diſtinguithed for 
a livelineſs of wit and manlineſs of 
behaviour. He received the firſt 
2 of his univerfity education at 

art Hall, Oxford, yet took no 
degree there, but removed to 
Cambridge, where he did not re- 
fide long, hut had the degree of 
maſter of arts conferred on him. 
He afterwards entered himſelf 
2 ſtudent in the Temple, and 
at an early time of life was call- 
ed to the bar. Here it was pro- 


bably that his friendſhip and 
intimacy commenced with Mr. 
Thomas Norton, in conjunction 
with whom he 
entitled) 


wrote a tragedy, 
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Edward Sherbourne, yet, as the 


.of Biographia i/lu/irium Via | 


for Magiſtrates, the jnduGin 


anno 1564, 


8 4 
Ferre and Fur. 
N. D.. | 
It had been before ſuna 
printed under the title d 
Gorboduc, Ato. B.. 
This piece in its origy| 
of which Mr. Norton m 
three firſt Acts, and Mr. W 
the two laſt, was perſorny i 
gentlemen of the Inner I 
Whitehall before queen H 
on the 18th of Januay, | 
long before Shakſpeare ap 
on the ſtage, and when M. 
ville was only in his bye 


year. 

Although the ſprighting 
Mr. Sackville's genius hi! 
induced him to dedicate fi 
his hours to poetry and pl 
yet hiſtory was his fayourieh 
more eſpecially that of ls 
country, in conſequencedfy 
he had formed a deſign df al 


the Lives of ſeveral great let 
ages in verſe, of which ſonei 
mens are printed in a hook] 
liſhed in 1550, called T:: Mn 


which is wholly his own. M 
This deſign, however, 10k 
ville had not leiſure or oppo 
to purſue, for his great 4 
being diftingnithed at colt 
was called forth into fuca 
tinued connexion wich pi! . 
fairs, as left him no time in 
execution of any of bis 
plans. In the ſourth ad! 
years of queen Vary, we 7 
name on the parkamenalh 
and in the fifth of geen 
| when his fate 
elected knight of the ſu 
Suſſex, he was returned #0 
the members for Buckinglin 
Not long after this, howelfh 
went abroad to travel, i" 
tained for ſome time print 


= 3 f 7 8 
Rome; but bis liber) 1 


b SA 

a, he returned to Eng- 
nuke poſſeſſion of a very 

= ritance, which, by his fa- 

m, in 1566, devolved to 


«return, he was a — 
in the queen's /pretence, 
ke of Norfolk, and at 
eme promoted to the 
Wof the peerage by the title 


0  Buckhurſt. His lord ſhip 


0 proſuſe 2 temper, that 
his income was a very large 
his fondneſs for magni- 
nd expence would not per- 
z to live within it, and 
es ſubjected him to con- 
ninconveniencies. The 
frequent admonitions on 
ed, however, at length 
me impreſſion on him, and 
him to become more care- 
is affairs. | 
3. his royal miſtreſs ſent 
baſſador to Charles IX. 
France, to congratulate 
ce on his marriage with 
jeror Maximilian's daugh- 
on other important af 
here he was received and 

ned with all thoſe honours 
ere due to his own merit, 
| dignity of his ſovereign. 
74, we find his name men- 
Is one of the peers who ſat 


4 


4 
ke Norfolk, who was con- 
0 d in a plot for recovering 

of Mary queen of Scots, 
meme he was alſo in the 
nc]. He was nominated 
he commiſſioners for the 
that unhappy queen her- 


ba at Fotheringay Caſtle, 
the confirmation of her 
he was the perſon made 


on account of his addreſs 


months. 


rial of Thomas Howard, 


end executed for being 


though it does not appear 
was preſent at her con- 


T. a [1 
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bear the unhappy tidings to her, 
and ſee the decree put in execu- 
tion. 0 | 

In 1567, he went ambafſador to 
the States- General, to accommodate 


differences in regard to ſome re- 


monſtrances they had made againſt 
the conduct of the earl of Leiceiter. 
This commiffion he executed with 
the utmoſt fidelity and honour, 
yet by it he incurred the diſplea- 
ſure of lord Burleigh, whoſe in- 
fluence with the queen occaſioned 
him not only to be reealled, but 
confined to his houſe for nine 
On the death of lord 
Leiceſter, however, his intereſt at 
court was renewed; he was made 
knight of the Garter, was one of 
the peers who ſat on the trial of 
the earl of Arundel, and was join- 
ed with lord Burleigh in the pro- 
moting a peace with Spain; in 
conſequence of which a treaty was 
renewed with the States-General, 
which, as lord Burleigh then lay 
fick, was negotiated ſolely by lord 
Buckhurſt ; whereby the queen, 
beſides other advantages,was eaſed 


of a charge of at leaſt 120, oool. 


per annum; which, according to 
the value of money then, was not 
much leſs than equal to half a 
million now. | 


On Dec. 17, 1591, he was, in 


conſequence of ſeveral letters from 


the queen in his favour, elected 
chancellor of the univerſity of Ox- 


ford, in oppoſition to the earl of 


Eſſex, and incorporated maſter of 
arts ; and on lord Burleigh's death, 


the queen, as a juſt reward for his 
merits, for the ſeryice he had done 
his country, and the vaſt ſums he 


had expended, was pleafed to con- 
ſtitute him lord high treaſurer. 

In the ſucceeding year, he was 
joined in a commiſſion with Sir 


Thomas Egerton and lord Eſſex 


for 


__ 
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for negociating affairs with the 
ſenate of Denmark. When the 
laſt named nobleman and his fac- 
tion diſperſed libels againſt the 
queen concerning the affairs of 
Ireland, lord Buckhurſt engaged in 
her majeſty's vindication, and when 
at laſt that poor, miſguided, raſh, 
unhappy favourite was, with his 
friend Southampton, brought to 
trial, this nobleman was conſti- 
tuted lord high ſteward on the oc- 
caſion. | | 
After the death of the queen, 
her ſucceſſor king James I. who, 
even before his arrival in England, 
had the higheſt ſenſe of hd ton: 
hurſt's fervices and great abilities, 
renewed his patent for life as Jord 
high treaſuter, and in the enſu- 
ing year created him earl of Dor- 
ſet, and appointed him one of the 
commiſſioners for executing the of- 
fice of the earl marſhal. | 
He did not, however, very long 
enjoy thoſe additional honours, for 
on the 19th of April, 1608, he died 
ſuddenly, at the council table 


Whitehall, and on the 26th of 


May following was interred with 
great ſolemnity in Weſtminſter 
Abbey, his funeral ſermon being 
preached by the famous Dr. Abbot, 
at that time his chaplain, but after- 
wards archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
The ſaddenneſs of his death 
afforded ſome little grounds for 
conjecture and ſuſpicion; but thofe 
were immediately put a ſtop to, 
when on opening his head, the 
cauſe of his deceaſe was found to 
be a Hydrocephalus, or little bags of 
water collected about the brain, 
which by ſudden burſting muſt ne- 
ceſſarily occaſion the cataſtrophe 
that followed. | 
His character as a ſtateſman and 
a man we need not expatiate on, 
as the chronicles of our own na- 
tional affairs during his time are 


all laviſh in his praiſe. As a wri- 


' probable he would hay 
ſuperior brilliance, hau 


well ſounding phraſe, c 


antiquary is miſtaken, 


towards the beginning a 
batler of St. Edmund i 0 
mitted to the degree of (nl 
came chaplain to a fein 
wards the beginnin 


chaplain to Letitia, (WF 


SA 
ter (in which light, h 


of much more material u 
ſtopped his pen) we hy; 
remains of him leſt; yet, 
ing what we have, I am 
guide the judgment of an 
with reſpect to them, thy 
peating the character 1 

orboduc, by that ele WM 
and acknowledged jud qi 
ture, Sir Philip Sidney, «MM 
ſays he, full of (ta(ely iii 


* to the height of Se 
and as full of notabhy 
** which it doth moſt (ni 
* teach, and ſo obtain the il 
of poetry.” re 

Wood ſays, he vn bn 
Withiam aboye-mentiont| 


 SapLeR, Anthony, | 
This gentleman was fond 
Sadler, of Chilton, in Vi 
Eſq; at which place ben 


of James I. At event Tr 
of age, viz, in the Len eing. 
the year 1627, he ws ublis 
ined, 
Nan 
of arts, and received i ER, | 
orders, ſoon after wid in 
_ hor 
= i; 2 
of 
Rd ſu! 
ter to 
of t! 
led, 
| ue rade 
PSON 
e rel 
be li 
rc; 
2 nec 
ami! 
N y, of 


Oxford, and, in 16j1, 


Hertfordihire, his nant 
moſt probably a felill 


E 
war he was curate of Wl - 
in Hampfhire, arid a5 


Paget; till at engt. nk 
1654, being preſents * 
of Compton Hanwaſ "* 
ſhire, he was refuſed 6 | 
the Triers, which us let 
of a troubleſome cont 
him and thoſe gent)", 
after this be was nud 


1 
3 3 
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in Surry. But, indeed, 
do have been a man of a 
WS: diſpoſition, for we find 
ee hear 1664, engaged in 
WS: quarre] with one Robert 
a merchant of London, 
hadbitant of Mitcham, of 
= -.viour he complains, in 
pamphlet of one ſheet in 
entitled, Strange News in- 
A Micha, in Surrey. After 
erer, he took the degree 
roof divinity, and was ap- 
one of his majeſty's chap- 
rraordinary, in which rank 
Wine he continued till his 
Vbich happened about the 
680, and the yoth of his 
ie was no very voluminous 
but has left one ſmall dra- 
iece behind him, written 
al occaſion, but which I 
, from a circumſtance in 
be | page, was never repre- 
lt is entitled, 
ie, Joy for. the King's 
WW”. M. 4to. 1660. 
Wt: Tuouas. Appears 
been a Shropſhire man, 
eig in ou a volume of 
publiſhed at Salop, wherein 
ned, 
Miller; or, The Coun- 
—_— {nb F. 8vo. 1766. 
err, J. Was of Emmanuel 


2 hor of the following play, 
s aſcribed to him on the 
= of archbiſhop Sancroft, 
ſubſcribed the name of 
ter to a copy of it in the 
r the . college. 
Iled, 

eradeduCiel. M. 4to. 1640. 
PSON, WilLiam. All I 
e relating to this author 
| he lived in the reign of 
barles I. and was for ſome 
lamed in, and a dependent 
en of Sir Henry Wil- 
ef Richley, in erby- 


9 
t 


, In Cambridge. He was 


S 
ſhire. He was the author of one 
play, entitled, 

1. The Vow Breaker, 
1636. 


2. The Widows Prize. C. N. P. 


He was alſo aſſiſtant to Mr. Mark- 
ham, in the compoſition of his 
tragedy of | 

Herod and Antipater. Ato. 1622. 
. SanDroRD, Mr, In Mears's 
catalogue the following play is af- 
cribed to a perſon of this name, 

T he Female Fop ; or, The falſe one 
fitted. C. 8vo. 

SAx DVS, GEORGE, Eſq. This 
very accompliſhed gentleman was 
a younger ſon of Edwin, archbi- 
ſhop of York, and was born at 


Biſhops-Thorp, in that county, in 


1577. At eleven years of age he 
was ſent to the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, where he was matriculated 
of ſaint Mary's-Hall. In the year 
1610, remarkable for the murder 
of that great and good prince, 
Henry IV. of France, Mr. Sandys 
ſet out on his travels, and, in the 
courſe of two years, made a very 
extenſive tour, having not only 
travelled through ſeveral parts of 
Europe, but alſo viſited many ci- 
ties and countries of the eaſt under 
the Turkiſh empire, as Conſtanti- 
nople, Greece, Egypt, and the 
Holy Land, after which taking a 
view of the remote parts of Italy 
and the Iflands adjoining, he went 
to Rome, where — met with one 
Nicholas Fitzherbert, his country- 
man, and formerly his fellow-ſtu- 
dent, by whom he was ſhewn all 


the antiquities of that once re- 


nowned city, From thence he 
went to Venice, and being by this 
time very greatly improved, and 
become not only a perfect ſcholar 
but a compleat gentleman, he re- 
turned to his native country, 
where, after properly digeſting 
the obſervations he had made, he 
publiſhed an account of his oy 
8 | ve 


Trag. 4to. 


SA { 34 1 SA 


vels In folio, which is held in very record of, our author . 

conſiderable eſtimation: He had and abilities. ers 
alſo an inclination for poetry, bis SAVAGE,Ricnagy „ the 1 
exerciſes in which, however, ſeem moſt remarkable chang, he \ 


to have been moſtly on religious we have met with, ini he er 
ſubjects, except his tranflation of cords of biography. A ſtem 
Ovid's Meiamorphoſes. He allo pa- unfortunate ſon of the ny ane 
raphraſed the Pſalms, and has left tural of mothers, Ann, coo” * 
behind him a tranſlation, with Macclesfield, who confi 11 1 
notes, of one ſacred drama, written her huſband, the earl Pildr 


ae co 

ON; A 
not 
it i: 
Id th 

, Wit 

to h 


originally by Grotins, under the field, was not the falt 
title of Chriflus Patiens, and which child, but that he wasaduy 
Mr. Sandys, in his tranflation, has begotten by the earl df 
called, | whoſe name was Savage, 
Chris Paſſim. 12m. 1640, declaration ſhe voluntary, 
There are but few incidents known anno 1697 (on the 166 
concerning our author, but all the January in which year 
writers who have mentioned him, was born in Fox-Court, M . 
agree in beſtowing on him the and was chriſtened on the WAG beſt 
character, not only of a man of under the names of Rihm ee fx 
genius, but of fingular worth and in order to procure a {yi had b 
piety. For the moſt part of his from her buſband, with yh 
Aiter days he lived with Sir Francis had lived, for ſome time n 


lady 


Wenman, of Coſwell, near Wit- -uneafy terms. As to be * 
ney in Oxford ſhire, to whom his ſiſ- the fact, there was no d cutio 
ter was married; probably chuſing of it; for lord Riyers acid (cher 
that ſituation in ſome meaſure on her declaration, and ment 
account of its proximity to Bur- the meaſures he took e xidna 


ford, the retirement of his inti- for him, to conſider the auf "FB 
mate acquaintance and valuable his own, But his mothe, 
friend Lucius, lord viſcount Falk- was certainly his mother, m 
land. He died, however, at the was the father, had other, 
- houſe of his nephew, Sir Francis natural ſentiments, with rl 
Wyat, at Bexley in Kent, in 1643; the duty which all paretts 
and was interred in the chancel of their offspring. Strange vv 
that pariſh church, appear, the counteſs b ;. 
He had no monument ereted her ſon, from the momeit ns 

rothis memory, but various writers birth, with a kind of rel 
have handed down the following and abhorrence. She reſt 
inſcription, as one that was due to diſown him, and therelot 
bis merit: miittted him to the ere dt 
8 woman, whom ſhe direde 
cate him as her own, 9 
her never to inform bin 
And the high commendations gi- his oa e ©. 
ven of him by theabove-mentioned The helpleſs infant, 10 
ingenious nobleman, in a copy of was not wholly abandon 
verſes addreſſed to Grotius on his ladyMaſon,mother 1 9 
Chriflus Butiens, are a moſt honoura- took ſome charge of his | 
ble tribute to, and an immortal and placed him at 49% 


Georgius Sand ys,  Poetarum An- 
glorum ſui ſæculi Princeps. 
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the name of his nurfe. 
he was at this ſchool, his 
he earl Rivers, was ſeized 
iſtemper which threatened 
and as he lay on his 
he vas defirous of pro- 
r, among others of his 
WW ildren. Accordingly he 
e.counteſs to enquire af- 
o:; and ſhe had the mon- 
ey to care him dead ! 
not ſuſpeQing that there 
it in nature a mother 
Wd thus cauſele'sly ruin 
„ without N any 
70 0 herſelf by ſo doing, 
er wicked report; and 
beſtowed upon another 
ff fix thouſand pounds, 
had before bequeathed to 
lady Macclesfield, 
natural woman did not 
W in her enmity to, and 
Wcution of her 75 

* ſcheme, on his quitting 
mentioned ſchool, to 
WT kidnapped away to the 


dme accident, defeated. 
Watched another device, 
few of burying bim in 
Wd obſcurity for the re- 
his days; and had him 
1 ha ſhoe-maker in Hol- 
is ſtation, however, he 
ng continue; for his 
| p, he went to take care of 
Wo! bis ſuppoſed mother, 
ber boxes ſome of lady 
ers to the good woman, 
med young Savage of 
ad the cauſe of its con- 


e moment of this diſ- 
as natural for him to 
hed with his ſtation 
ment in Holborn. He 
ved he had a right to 
ouence of his real 
=_ therefore he direQly, 
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. st. Alban's, where he 


n. She 


s; but this contrivance 


© 
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and perhaps indiſcreetly, applied 


to her, and made uſe of every art 
to awake her tenderneſs and at- 
tract her regard. But in vain did 
he ſolicit this unfeeling parent; 
ſhe avoided him with the utmoſt 
precaution, and took meaſures to 
prevent his even entering her houſe 
on any pretence whatever. | 
Savage was at this time fo 
touched with the diſcovery of his 
birth, that he frequently made it 


his practice to walk in the evening 


before his mother's door, 1n the 
hope of ſeeing her by accident 
and often did he warmly ſolicit 


her to admit him to ſee her; but d 


all to no effect--he could neither 

ſoften her heart, nor open her 

hand. | 
Mean time, while he was aſſidu- 


ouſly endeavouring to rouſe the 
affections of a mother, in whom 


all natural affection was extinQ 

he was deſtitute of the means o 

ſupport, and reduced to the miſe- 
ries of want. We are not told by 
what means he got rid of his obli- 
gation to the ſhoe-maker, or whe= 
ther he ever was actually bound to 
him; but we now find him very 
differently employed, in order to 
procure a ſubſiſtence. In ſhort, the 
youth had parts, and a ftrong in- 
clination toward literary purluits, 
eſpecially poetry. Neceſſity, how- 
ever, firſt made him an authorg 
and he was very oddly initiates. 


into the myſteries of the preſs by 


a little poem on a very fingular 
ſubje& for ſuch a perſon as our 
young author to meddle with; 
viz. The famous Bangorian con- 
troverſy, then warmly agitated h 
the polemieal writers of that time. 


his was, however, but a — | 


effort of uncultivated genius, o 

which the author was. afterwards 
much aſhamed. He then attempt- 
ed another kind of writing; and, 


at goly eighteen years of age, of- 
0 5 . e 


ered 
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fered a comedy to the ſtage, en- relief for this her out- ci 


titled Woman's a Riddle, which was 
refuſed by the players ; for, infaQ, 
the piece was not Savage's pro- 
perty, it not being his own per- 
formance, but the work of a lady 
who had tranſlated it from the 
Spaniſh, and given Savage a copy 
« it: the ſtory is circumſtantially 
related in our lecond volume, un- 
der the above-mentioned title of 
this play. Two years aſter this, 
he wrote Love in a Veil, borrowed 
likewiſe from the Spaniſh, but with 
little better ſucceſs than before; for 


it was acted ſo late in the year, that 
the author received fcarce any 


other ad vantage from it than the 
acquainzance of Sir Richard Steele, 
and M , Wilks, the celebrated 
comedi 

"countenanced, and relieved. The 
former eſpouſed his intereſt with 
the moſt benevolent zeal, declar- 
Ing that the inhumanity of his 


mother had given him a right to 


find every good man his father. 
Steele propoſed to have eſtabliſhed 


him in a ſettled-icheme of life, and 


to have married him to a natural 


daughter of his, on whom he in- 


tended tobeſtow a thouſandpounds; 
but Sir Richard conducted his own 
affairs ſo badly, that he found too 


much difficulty in raiſing ſo con- 


ſiderable a ſum; on which account 
marriage was delayed. In the 


mean time ſome officious perſon 


informed the good-natured knight, 
that his intended ſon-in-law had 
ridiculed him; which; whether true 
or not, ſo provoked Sir Richard, 
that he withdrew. his friendſ{typ 
from Savage, and never afterwards 
admitted him into his houſe. 

Mr. Wilks, however, ſtill re- 
mained in his intereſt; and even 
found means to ſoften the heart of 
Savage's mother, ſo far as to ob- 
tain from her the ſum of fifty 


pounds, with a promiſe of ſarther 


by whom he was pitied, | 


but we do not find thei 
_ was performed. 90 
eing. thus obliged hi. 
Mr. Wilks, he 1 2 
frequenter of the thee - Sr of 
thence the amuſement; ul. 
took ſuch poſſeſſion of vn 
that he was never abſent 
play in ſeveral years, wart 
In 1723, he brought «MAW hi 
his tragedyof Sir Ty eh 
in which he himſelf em 
principal character, ut 
little reputation, that hed 
blot his name out of the 
Ferſonæ, wheneverany dt 
ed copies of the play fl 
hands. The whole pri 
performance from the 
printing and the dedidi 
mounted to about 200 
lebrated Aaron Hill, 
eat ſervice to him i 
and fitting this piece far 
and the preſs; and ers 
patronage and good oa 
ther. Savage was, like m 
wits, a bad manager, ad 


iter. 
meet 


and 
hem 
y ſat 
= wo: 

bed | 
Vas 
pany, 


in diſtreſs. As tat a l ramb! 
raiſed him out of one d them 
ſunk into another; al houlc 
found himſelf greatly Ppenir 


would ramble about coffee. 
bond, with ſcarce : H tc) 
back. He was in 0 "00m. 
ſituations all the tint iT rlour 
wrote his tragedy W 252 cc 
aned ; without a bg rec 
ten without a dinner ba Mei 
uſed to ſeribble onf 985 — a 
picked up by acciden, e r00 
in the ſhops which le 1 
ſtepped into, as tou — 
e Vim; craving the uſion 
pen and ink, as it vB = | 
a memorandum. 5 e 
Mr. Hill alſo eme 4 Say 
a ſubſcription to: ag 
cellanies, by Savage!“ in 
ſurniſhed part of be 0c 
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iſcellany Savage wrote a 
in which he gives an ac- 
his mother's cruelty, in a 
ommon ſtrain of humour, 
ofits of his Tragedy and 
llanies together, had now, 
ic, ſomewhat raiſed poor 
both in circumſtances and 
othat the world juſt began 
him with a more favour- 
than formerly, when a 
ze befel him, by which 
his reputation but his /ife 
F 

20thof November, 1727, 
ge came from Richmond, 
e had for ſome time re- 


oterruption; and acci- 
meeting with two ac- 
es, whoſe names were 
and Gregory, he went 
hem to a coffee-houſe, 
y ſat drinking till it was 
== would willingly have 

bed in the ſame houſe, 
was not room for the 
pany, and therefore they 
ramble about the ſtreets, 


ſhould occur, till morn- 
ppening to diſcover a 
offee-houſe near Char- 


arlour would be empty 
2s 2 company were then 


Merchant not ſatiſ- 
[this anſwer, abruptly 


be room, and behaved 
ly. This produced a 


words were drawn, and 
fuſion one Mr. James 
killed. A woman 
eie vas accidentally 
_ Savage, as the was 
=; do bold him. 

and his companions, 


de volume was compoſed. 


order to purſue his ſtudies 


themſelves withſuch in- 
they went in and de- 


room. They were told 


ir reckoning, in order 


no cuſtody, were tried 
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for this offence, and both he and 
Gregory were capitally convicted 


of murder, Savage pleaded his 
own cauſe, and behaved with great 


reſolution ; but it was too plainly 


proved, that he gave Sinclair his 


death'swound,while Gregory com- 
manded the ſword of the deceaſed. 

The convicts being reconducted 
to priſon, were heavily ironed, 
and remained with no hopes of 
life but from the royal mercy ; 
but, can it be believed? z7his his 
own mother (yes it may be be- 
lieved of hers endeavoured to in- 
tercept. 
of entirely getting rid of him for 
ever; and that the laſt chance for 
his life might be totally turned 
againſt him, ſhe had the horrible 
inhumanity to prejudice the queen 
againſt him at this critical jun- 


ture, by telling her majeſty the 


moſt malicious ſtories, and even 
2 falſnoods, of her un- 
happy ſon; which ſo far anſwered 


her diabolical purpoſe, that for a 


long while the queen totally re- 
jected all petitions that were offer- 
ed to her in favour of this un- 
happy man. 7 

At length, however, compaſſion 
raiſed him a friend, whoſe: rank 
and character were too eminent to 
fail of ſucceſs : this was the amia- 
ble counteſs of Hertford, - after- 
wards dutcheſs of Somerſet, who 
laid before the queen a true ac- 
count of the extraordinary ſtory 
and ſufferings of poor 3 ; 
and in conſequence of ſuch ſea- 
ſonable and powerful interpoſition 
in his favour, he was ſoon after ad- 
mitted to bail; and, in March 
1728, he pleaded the royal par- 
don, to which alſo the petition 
delivered to his majeſty by the lord 
Tyrconnel, and the ſolicitations 
in his behalf made to Sir R. Wal- 
pw by Mrs. Oldfield, were not a 
ittle conducive. ' Pt 7 

Le Though 


She was now ein hopes 


T 
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Though misfortune made an im- 
preſſion on the mind of the indiſ- 
creet Savage, it had not ſufficient 
weight with him to produce a 
thorough change in his life and 
manners. He ſeems fated to be 
wretched thronghout the whole 
courſe of his lite. He had now 
recovered his liberty, but he had 
no means of ſubſiſtence. The 
lucky thought now ſtruck him 
(lucky indeed, bad he known how 
to have improved it to the moſt 
advantage), that he might compel 
his mother to do ſomething for 
him, and extort from her, by a 
lampoon, what ſhe refuſed to na- 
tural affection. He threatened, 


that he would ſeverely expoſe her, 


and the expedient proved ſuccefi- 


ful. Whether ſhame prevailed 


with her, or whether her relations 
had more delicacy than herfelf, is 
not very clear ; but the event might 
have made Savage happy for the 
remainder of his days, had he poſ- 
ſeſſed but common prudence. In 
ſhort, lord Tyrconnel received him 
into his family, treated him upon 
an equal footing, and allowed him 
200 l. a year. 

Savage was now, for onee, on 
the top of fortune's wheel ; but, 
alas ! his head foon grew giddy, 
his brain turned, and down "4 
came head-long, with ſuch a fall 
as he never could recover. For 
ſome time he lived with his noble 
friend in the utmoſt eaſe and af- 
fluence; and the world ſeemed to 
ſmile upon him, as dr he had 
never experienced the flighteſt of 
its frowns. This interval of proſ- 
perity furniſned him with oppor- 
tunities of enlarging his know- 
ledge of human nature, by con- 
templating life from its higheſt 
gradation to its loweſt ; and in this 
gay period of his days he pub- 
liſhed The Wanderer, a moral poem, 
which was approved by Mr. Pope, 
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and which the author bia 
{ſidered as his maſter Piece, | 
addreſſed to the earl of Ty 
with the higheſt ſtrains 
gyric. Theſe praiſes, H 
a ſhort time, he found h 
clined. to retract, being din 
by the nobleman on when E 
beſtowed them. 

The cauſe aſſigned byly] 
ſhip, for withdrawing his 
tion from this ill-fated nw, 
that Savage was guilty of tel 
abandoned behaviour, ij ꝗ 
company into his hou, Wi 
whom he practifed the ad 
tious frolics, and committedd 
outrages of drunkennels: iſ 
over, that he pawned or (Wl 
books of which his lord 
made hima preſent, fo tha 
often the mortification to vl 
expoſed to ſale upon fl Wl 
the other hand, Savage ul 
that lord T'yrconnel quam 
him, becauſe he would ut WS... 
ſtract from his own ue 
he had promiſed to alloy 
but this is by no means Pk 
Our author's known ci 
rs too ſtrongly agaul | 
ar his conduct ws eve! 
made all his friends, in h 
later, grow weary of 1 
even forced moſt of th 
come his enemies. 


Ins ar, 


em h. 


Being thus once 0 ry 
adrift upon the world, il 1 
whoſe paſſions were le ue T 
and whoſe gratitude v3 ar 
became extremely dilgen OD 


poſing the faults of lod 5 
nel; and he, moreo he 
thought himſelf 2g. , 
to = his revenge 0 ns 
ther. Accordingly, be 
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he recounts the real cala- 
| which he ſuffered by the 
of his parents. The reader 
de diſpleaſed with a tran- 
r ſome of the lines, in the 
od tte poem, as a ſpeci- 
W this writer's ſpirit and man- 
Verſifcation. 


. ; | be the baftard's Birth ! thro 
nd ro ways, 
ns :xcentric like à comet's 


„%%% faint compliance 


| and in Moture's mint avith 
taſy 1 . 
wes 10 build not boaſt a gen 


S races; 


nth tranſmitter of a fooli/h 
2 — 


indling from within, requires 
flame, 

ries in a baſtard's glowing 
e. 

ture s unhounded Son, he 
nds alone, | 

eart unbias'd, and his mind 
daun. 

mather ! yet na mother J — 


to you 
hanks for ſuch diſtingui d 


aus are due, 


em had an extraordinary 
is appearance happen- 
e time when his mother 
cc, many perſons there 
uent opportunities of re- 
paſſages from The Baſtard 
earing ; fo that ſhe was 
Jo fly the place, and take 
London. | 
ume after this, Savage 
WE bX reſolution of applying 
2; who having once 
die, be hoped ſhe might 
Extend her goodneſs to 


h this view he publithed a 
e birth-day, which he 
N Tie Volunteer Laureat, He 


enabling him to — 


\ 
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had not, at that time, one friend 
to preſent his verſes to her ma- 
jeſty ; who, nevertheleſs, fent him 
fifty pounds, with an intimation 
that he might annually expect the 
ſame bounty. Accordingly he con- 


tinued to pay her majeſty this com- 


pliment on every enſuing birth- 
day. and had the honour of pre- 
ſenting his compoſitions, and of 
kiſſing her majeſty's hand. 

But ſatire was rather his turn 
than panegyrick ; and, among 


other exerciſes of his propenſity 


this way, was a Jampoon upon the 
clergy, with a view to expoſe the 
biſhop of London, who was then 
engaged in a diſpute with the lord 
chancellor, which being the ſub- 
ject of general) converſation, ſur- 
niſhed Savage with a popular to- 
pic. The piece was entitled The 
Propreſs of a Divine, in which he 
painted the character of a profli- 
gate prieſt in ſuch odious colcurs, 
as drew upon him the utmoſt re- 
ſentment of the ecclefiaſtics ; who 
endeavoured to take their revenge 
on him by a proſecution in the 
King*s-Bench for obſcenity, in re- 
gar to ſome paſſages in this per- 
ormance. In anſwer to thischarge, 
__— juſtly pleaded that he had 
only introduced obſcene ideas with 
the view of expoſing them to de- 
teſtation, and of Aer gi vice 
by ſhewing its deformity. As the 
rectitude of this plea was obvious, 
it was readily admitted by Sir 
Philip Vorke, afterwards lord chan- 
cellor, who then preſided in that 
court; and who accordingly dif- 
miſſed the information. 

But, though Savage found ſo 
many friends, and had ſo many 
reſources and ſupplies, he was ever 
in diſtreſs. The queen's annual 
allowance was nothing to a man 
of his ſtrange and fingular extra- 
1 His vſual cuſtom was, 
as ſoon as he had received his per. 

Ce 3 3 fion, 


d - 
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' ſion, to diſappear with it, and 
- ſecrete himſelf from his moſt in- 


timate friends, till .every ſhilling 


of the fifty pounds was ſpent ; 


which done, he again appeared, 


pennyleſs as before: but he would 


never inform any perſon where he 


had been, nor in what manner his 


money had been diſſipated. From 
the reports, however, of ſome who 
found means to .penetrate his 


haunts, it would ſeem that he ex- 
pended both his time and his cath 
nin the moſt fordid and deſpicable 
_ Jenſuality ; particularly in eating 
and drinking, in which he would 


indulge in the moſt unſocial man- 
ner, fitting whole days and nights 


by himſelf in obſcure houſes of 


entertainment over his bottle and 


trencher immerſed in filth and» 


floth, with ſcarce decent apparel ; 


generally wrapped up in a horſe- 
man's great coat; and on the 


whole, with his very homely coun- 
tenance, and figure altogether, ex- 
hibiting an object the moſt diſ- 
guſting to the ſight, if not to ſome 
other of the ſenles g 


His wit and parts, however, ſtill 


raiſed Fr new friends as faſt as 
his miſbeffaviour loſt him his old 
ones; and Sir R. Walpole, the 


prime miniſter, was warmly ſol- 


icited in his favour. But, though 
promiſes were made, nothing more 
than promiſes were obtained ſrom 


that celebrated ſtateſman, ' Whe- 


ther it was that ſome enemy to 
Sa vage hinted to Sir Robert; that 
any thing done for that unhappy 


man, would ke a mere waſte of 


benevolence, and charity. utterly 
thrown away, or to whatever 
cauſe it was owing, certain it is, 


that our author's diſappointment, 
with reſpect to his expectations 
from this miniſter, could not pro- 


ceed from any want of generoſity 
in Sir Robert, who was confeſſedly 


# moſt munificent patron, and. 


45 


# 
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rit; eſpecially where na 


that he often paſſed his a 


- evould be treated as an eq 


deprived him 01 7 
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bounteous rewarder of ling 


ters employed their tan 
ſervice. 

His poverty, ſtill inc 
was even reduced ſo lo 
deſtitute of a lodging; uh 


thoſe mean houſes which 
open for caſual wandern 
times in cellars, amid} 4 
and filth of the moſt prof 
the rabble ; and not ſeldan 
he walk the ſtreets till ew 
ry, and then lie down (infy 
on a bulk, or (in winter) 
aſſociates among the ih 
glaſs- houſe. 
Yet, amidſt all this pen 
wretchedneſs, had thi 
much pride, ſo high aq 
his own merit, that he & 
up his ſpirits, and vas amg 
dy to repreſs, with ſom u 
tempt, the leaſt appearan! | 
Night or indignity torn 739, 
ſelf, in the behaviour Bie 
quaintance, among whonk ea 
ed upon none as his f Wc ex; 
"Dn thc 
by perſons of the hon... | 
we have an inſtance of tis | the 
terous and inconſiſtent er th: 


bis fri 
to w 
When to 
_ ord 


his refuſing to wait 1 WE pct © 


. 1 in W 


tleman who was deſirouzd 


ing him when at be | letter 
of diſtreſs, only because em th 
Jage ſignified the gentle WE and c 
fire to ſee him at nu of me 
the morning: Saag reed 
bear that any one ol, Wu 
to preſcribe the hour (RF whi, 
tendance ; and cherten . Briſte 
ſolutely rejected thep Mo pro 
neſs. 3 an At 
This life, unhapp! * NS an en 
already imagined, v2": ; {0 
ed more unhapp! H ob 


the queen, in 1735 ; er, be 
k TL Ty 
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ea; and the infolent man- 
ich he demanded of Sir 
AS \\/alpole to have it reſtor- 
ever cut off this conſider- 
o, which poſſibly had 
delayed, and might have 
covered by proper apph- 


diſtreſs now became ſo 
and ſo notorious, that a 
was at length concerted 
dcuring him 2 permanent 
It was propoſed that he 
retire into Wales, with an 


oe was to live privately, in 
place, for ever quittin 
n-haunts, and refigning all 
pretenſions to fame. This 
e feemed gladly to accept; 
intentions were only to de- 
bis friends, by retiring for a 
bo write another tragedy, 
cn to return with it to Lon- 
order to bring it upon the 


739, he ſet out for Swanſey 
Briſtol ſtage- coach, and was 
ed with fifteen guineas to 
e ſexpence of his journey. 

Wn the 14th day after his 
ore, his friends and bene- 
, theprincipal of whom was 
er than the great Mr. Pope, 
oected to hear of his ar- 
Wales, were ſurprized 
eetter from Savage, inform- 
n that he was yet upon the 
and could not proceed for 
ſof money. There was no 
remedy than a remittance; 
was ſent him, and by the 
| which he was enabled to 
| Briſtol, [rg whence he 
0 proceed to Swanſey by 

At Briſtol, eee = 
an embargo laid upon the 
Dg ; ſo that he could not im- 
tely obtain a paſſage. Here, 
being obliged to ſtay for 
4 ume, he, with his uſual fa- 
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ce of 50 J. per annum, on 
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cility, ſo ingratiated himſelf with 


the principal inhabitants, that he 
was frequently invited to their 
houſes, diſtinguiſhed at their pub- 


lic entertainments, and treated 


with a regard that highly gratified 


his vanity, and therefore eaſily 
engaged his affections. At length, 
with great reluctance, he proceed- 
ed to Swanſey, where he lived 
about a year, very much diſſatiſ- 
fied with the diminution of his 


ſalary; for he had, in his letters, 


treated his contributors ſo inſo- 
lently, that moſt of them with- 
drew their ſubſcriptions. Here he 


finiſhed his tragedy, and reſolved 


to return with it to London; 
which was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by 
his great and conſtant friend Mr. 
Pope ; who propoſed that Savage 
ſhould put this play into the hands 
of Mr. Thomſon and Mr. Mallet, 
in order that they might fit 1t for 
the ſtage, that his friends ſhould 
receive the profits it might bring 


in, and that the author ſhould re- 


ceive the produce by way of an- 
nuity. This kind and prudent 
ſcheme was rejected by Savage, 
with the utmoſt contempt. He 
declared he would got ſubmit his 
works to any — correction; 
and that he would no longer be 
kept in leading-ftrings. Accord- 
ingly he ſoon returned to Briſtol, 
in his way to London; but at 
Briſtol, meeting with a repetition 
of the ſame kind treatment he had 
before found there, he was tempt- 
ed to make a ſecond ſtay in that 
opalent city for ſome time. Here 
he was again not only careſſed and 
treated, but the ſum of thirty 
pounds was raifed for him, with 


which it had been happy if he had 


immediately departed for London: 
but he never conſidered that a fre- 
quent repetition of ſuch kindneſs 


was not to be expected, and that 


it was poſſible to tire out the ge- 
E  *® nerofity 


% 
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neroſity of his Briſtol friends, as 
he had before tired his friends 


every where elſe. In ſhort, he 
remained here till his company 
was no longer welcome, His vi- 
ſits in 22 were too often 
repeated; his wit had loſt its no- 
velty, and his irregular behaviour 
grew troubleſome. Neceſſity came 


upon him before he was aware; 


his money was ſpent, his cloaths 
worn out, his appearance was 
ſhabby, and his preſence was diſ- 
NN at every table. He now 

egan to find every man from 
home at whoſe houſe he called, 
and he {ound it diflicult to obtain 
a dinner. Thus reduced, it would 
have been prudent jn him to have 


withdrawn from the place; but 


Prudence and Savage were never 


acquainted. He ſtaid, in the midſt 


of poverty, hunger, and contempt, 
till the miſtreſs of a coffee-houle, 


to whom he owed about eight 
pounds, arreſted him for the debt. 


He remained for ſome time, at a 


great expence, in the houſe of the 


theriff's officer, in hopes of pro- 


curing bail; which expence he 
Was enabled to defray, by a preſent 
af five guinea: from Mr, Nath at 
Bath. 


No bail, however, was to 
be found; ſo that poor Savage was 


at laſt lodged in Newgate, a prifon 


io named in Briſtol. 

But it was the fortune of this 
extraordinary mortal always to 
find more friends than he deſerved. 
The keeper of the priſon took 
compaſſion on him, and greatly 
tof ened the Tigqurs of his confine- 
ment by every kind of indul- 
gence ; he ſupported him at his 
own table, gave him a commo- 
dious room to himſelf, allowed 


him to ſtand at the door of the 


goal, and even frequently took him 
into the fields, for the benefit of 
the air and exerciſe; ſo that, in 


reality, Savage endured fewer 
. 8 7 5 : . . » . 
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: 
hardſhips in this place g . 


af 
had uſually ſuffered du 
greateſt part of his lf, * 
While he remained in f F n 
intolerable priſon, his ing — 
again broke out, and a bir CE 
on the city of Briſtol, n Ie! 
certainly owed great olig op 
notwithſtanding the cirax 1725 
of his arreſt, which ww * 
act of an individual, ud adde 
tended with no circuniuy . 
injuſtice or cruelty. Thi 18 
he entitled. London and Bri * 
pared ; and in it he abu the 
habitants of the latter wii in 1 
ſpirit of reſentment, thattk oppo 
der would imagine he hu rok 
received any other thai und 
injurious treatment in tht part 
But this is ever the bebe fal 
ungrateful people. If , an 
fayours are beſtowed on tia en ei 
aſterwards hut the tmalleſy e, he 
is given, all the previous le fig 
tions are mnnmediately dd an ag 
and the ſingle offence, plow © 
an imaginary one, 1 return any 
as much rancour and rl dome 
as if no act of ſriend/h en, i. 
neſs had ever exiſted, or l ſhe bs to0 
leaſt right to be brougt WW nd h 
account; as though jun . ited, 
whether real or ſuppoſed, Whip: 
be remembered, and farm an 
as readily forgot, a tc) ndee 
berally conferred! _ 1 $ ingr 
When Savage had fem es 
bout fix months in this bu th: 
riſon, he received 2 {it 4 fort 
Ir. Pope (who fill =_ WE! itt 
allow him 20 . a yea ſt i; t 
ing a Charge of very ggg red: 
Sa Cnarge e 1 
gratitude. What wer mat 
culars of this charge, K end 
informed ; but, from ter 
character of the man, "cir 
ſon to fear that Savage "8 
juſtly accuſed. He, bo _ 
lemnly proteſted NY ab 
but he was very unuſua - 
; 8 a 8 1 
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$A 
K =. zh0n £ In a few days 

(aas ſeized with a difor- 
h at firſt was not ſulpeQ- 
dangerous; but, growing 
e languid and dejected, at 
: ſeized him, and he ex- 
be firft of Auguſt, 1743, 
year of his age. 
bed, and thus died, 
bavage, — behind 
iT ry pc equered 
and = 


ß r we have ſeen a variety 
I es in this abſtract of his 
al the latter, his peculiar 
nbi in the world gave him 


my opportunities of making 
erable diſplay. He was, 
n undoubtedly a man of 
parts; and, had he re- 
e full benefits of a liberal 
b, and had his natural 
ten cultivated to the beſt 
e, he might have made a 
le figure in life. He was 
an agreeable temper, and 


vious 
ly catch 


„erg bw of wit, which made 
* any much coveted; nor 
d rel 


agment, both of writings 


hip ar en, inferior to his wit; 
, 01 Ws too much a ſlave to his 
git Ind his paſſions were too 
inſune ted. He was warm in 


led j ON 
{avout 
they u 


ſhips, but implacable in 
and his greateſt fault, 
ndeg | the greateſt of all 
$ ngratitude. He ſeemed 
every thing due to his 
that he was little obliged 
for thoſe favours which 
tit their duty to conſer 


| fem 
bis hal 
vl letter | 
contiol 


ear) t is therefore the leſs to 
; atrocl red at, that he never 
ere tht mated the kindneſs of 
e, Wl iends and benefactors, 


then fed 2 grateful and due 
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n, erh cir generoſity towards 
ge 1" 

\ or eie works of this un- 
is COT, which are only two in 


{ual 


ave been already men- 
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qualities. Of 


laid by amon 


* we muſt, in confor- © 


84 
mity to our method, here recapi- 
tulate them: ä | 

1. Love in à Veil. Com. from 
the Spaniſh. 8vo. 1719. 

2. Sir Thomas Qwer 
1724. | . 
To which may be added a ſecond 
tragedy on the ſubject of the lat- 
ter, which he had begun to write 
during his reſidence in Wales. 
This he left in pawn with the 

olex at Briſtol, with whom it re - 
majned when our author died. 
On that event it was bought by 
Mr. Ca ve for ſeven guineas, and 
his own papers, 
where it was found many years 
after, It waz then put into the 
hands of Mr. William Woodfall, 
who made ſome alterations in it 
himſelf, and received others Bom 
both Mr. Garrick and Mr. Col- 
man. 'Theſe, however, conſiſted 
chiefly of tranſpoſſt ions. When 
completed, it was produced at Co- 


7" Bow: 


vent-Garden in the year 1979, and 


ated with applayſe, 

The works of this original wri- 
ter, after having long lain diſperſed 
in magazines and fugitive pub- 
lications, were collected and pub- 
ſhed by I'. Evans, baokſeller, in 
the Strand, in an elegant edition 
in 2 vols. 8vo. to which are pre- 
fixed, the admirable Memoirs of 
1 written by Dr, Samucl 
Johnſon. 

SAUNDERS, CHarLes, A 
young gentleman, who lived in tho 
reign ot king Charles II. whote 
wit, Langbaine informs us, began 
to bud as early as that of the in- 
comparable Cowley ; and was, like 
him, a King's ſcholar at Weſtminſter 
ſchool at the time that he wrote « 
plav, viz. ; 

Tame ane ge Great. T. 4to. 1681. 
Mr. Banks has complimented our 


young author in a copy of verſes 


prefixed to this play ; and Mr. 
Dryden did him the honour of 
writing the prologue to it. Whe- 
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cher the ſtroke of ſate deprived 


the world ſoon of this promiſing 


genius, we know not but there are 


no later fruits of it on record in 


the dramatic liſts 


ScHoOMBERG, Raien, M., D. 


A ſon of Dr. Iſaac Schomberg, 


who was not mare remarkable on | 
account, of his conteft with the relate the particular, | 
it may be alked, is ay 


college of phyſicians, than for his 
engaging, manners and his ſocial ' 


virtugs. Theſe indeed were hap- name ? As a dramatic hug 
pily tranſmitted in the perſon of + 
the late Dr. Iſaac Schomberg, an- 

other of his ſons, ho by death e- 
caped the laſting diſgrace his bro- - 
ther's conduct bgs agcumulated. on- 


his very amiable family. Our au- 


_ thor, who 45. Rill living (if a liſe 

like his can, groperly be called ex- 

- Iſtence), has been long a ſeribbler 
without genius or yeracity. Happy | 


at leaſt, in point of fortune, and 
his own-,concent, be might have 


remained, if the following robbery 
' of @ ſpital had been the only one 


upon record againſt him. In the 


year 1769, he publiſhed a work, 


entitled, A Critical Diſſertation on 


the Charadtey's and Writings of Pindar 


and Horace. In 4 Letter to the 
Right Honourable the Farl of B 
This, as the Monthly Reviewers tru- 


ly obſerve, is a remarkable inſtance 


of plagiariſm. We have now 
(ay theſe gentlemen) before us 
a little duodecimo, printed at 
Paris in 1673, and entitled, 
Comparaiſon de Pindare et d' Horace, 
Pediee a Monſ. le Premier Preſident. 
Par Monſ. Blondell, Muiſtre des Ma- 
thematiques a Monfieugneur le Dau- 
phin. From this work has Dr. 
Ralph Schomberg of Bath pilfered 
and tranſlated what he has given 
to thepublick as His own Critical 
Diſſertation un the, Characters and 
Writings of . Pindar and Horace: 
a procedure which requires no 
further explanation! But it is 
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wretched efforts at pa 
none will diſpute his { 


3C 
hoped we ſhall heyy 
this honourable genius 
republic of literature“ 
ritable hope expreſſed h 
viewers, however, wiz; 
We have heard of u 
again, 'andinatraniafing 
we ſhall be forzivaily 


this book encunhag 


am compelled to its nl 
our Door has write | 
following pieces delipnel 
ftage, The wo friq 


them; and the other pal 
as I was told by Mr. Gan 
refuſed it, deſerves ah 
rater, 'T heir titles an 

1. The Death of Buy 
8vo. 1765. 

2. T he Fudgment of In 
8vo. 1768. F 

3. Romulus ard 1 
Within a few month 7 
tragedy has been recom 
ſome paragraph-writerl 
lick prints, as fit vor 
exhibition. There 5 
however, in aſeribig ul 
notice of it to any d 
that of its author. 48 
drama, indeed, on tif 
ject, and with the i 
was publiſhed in 108 _ 


concerning whicl M ion « 
compiler of the wo ent te 
expreſſed himſef ed a 
terms. Perbaps D. n Col] 
with his uſual frech but he 
borrowed, and wit t tal 
wardneſs may haie __ in 
Compare alſo bi mW privat 


with that written Vl 10 it f 
and then exclaim ing po 
| —0veal corny 9 Df Char 
Purtivis nau endos, 

. 
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ir Drs compoſitions. 


candidate for the myrtle 


ame, perſiſted in avoid- 
hzhteſt contact with his 


t „Tu ouas. Was edu- 
c bi Weſtminſter ſchool, from 
kn ne Was removed to the 0 


of Cambridge 
king William II. and, 
ze latter part of queen 
ign, he was ſecretary to 


the following dramatic 


Marriage. C. 4to. 1696. 
baggy Kindneſs. T. Ato. 


of 70 
| 


ontls| 
ecomdl 
riterl 


gay wits that enlivened 
I. was grandſon of Sir 
edley, Bart. the muni- 
aer of the Sedleian lec- 
tur! philoſophy at Ox- 


for fon of Sir John Sedley, 
e od, in Kent, Bart. by 
107 OE |12abeth, daughter and 
00 ir Henry Saville, Kant. 


d wardenof Merton Col- 


n thei Oxford, and provoſt of 
lan Charles was born about 
8 639; and, after a pro- 


ation of grammar learn- 
ent to Oxford, where he 
led a fellow-commoner 
m College in Lent-term, 
But he left the univer- 
8 any degree, 


„ ing into his own coun- 
s Li privately there, out of 
0 0 n ſhould ſeem, with 
ue os powers, till the Reſ- 
nu | 


df Charles II. when. he 
ndon, in order to join 
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all-Frallowing a pt 
ound to 


was firſt opened, he Was 


WT he wreath, however, as 
with preſcience of his 


in the_ 


in them even excelled. in it. 
cf Roxburgh. He was 


v, Sir CHARLES, Bart, 


Wurable court of king 


2 


in the general jubilee, the gaiety 


of which was both agreeable to 
his years, and exactly ſuitable to 
his taſte. and temper. He was 
ſoon introduced to the king; and 
it was not long before they, who 


recommended him to has majeſty, 


found they had thereby, in ſome 
meaſure, ſupplanted themſelves. 
Sir Charles had ſuch a diſtinguiſh- 
ingly polite eaſineſs in his manner 
and conyerſation, as ſet bum higher 


in the royal notice and ſavour 


than any of the courtiers his ri- 
yals, notwithſtanding they allaim- 
ed at the ſame turn, and ſome of 
In the 
view of heightening their plea- 
ſures, our author, among the reſt, 


did not negle& to exert his talents | 


in writing. The productions of 
his pen were ſome plays, and ſe- 
veral amorous pogms, in which 
the ſoftneſs of the verſes was ſo 
exquiſite, as to be called, by the 
duke of Buckingham, Sedley's 


Witchcraft. ** There were no marks 


* of genius or true poetry to be 
* defſcried (ſay the authors of the 
* Biographia Britannica) ; the art 
* wholly conſiſted in raifing looſe 
thoughts and lewd defires, with- 
* out giving any alarm, and ſo 
* the poiſon worked gently and 
** Irrefiltibly. Our author we nay 
be ſure, did not eſcape the in- 
* fetion of his own art, or rather 
* was firſt tainted himſelf, before 
* he ſpread the infection to others.“ 

A very ingenious writer of the 
preſent day, however, ſpeaks much 
more favourably of Sir Chatles 
Sedley's writings. He ſtudied 
human nature, and was diſtin- 
„ guithed for the art of making 
** himſelf agreeable, particularly to 
„ the ladies; for the verſes of lord 
* Rocheſter, beginning with, Sed- 
** ley. has that prevail;ug gentle art, 
** &c. ſo often quoted, allude not 

; ; cc to 
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to his 2writings, but to his per- 
« ſonal addreſs.” Lancnorne's 
fuſions, &c. | 

iſſoluteneſs and debauchery 
were the ſcandalous characteriſtics 
of the times; and it was Sir Charles's 
ambition to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
among the foremoſt in the faſhion. 
In June 1663, our author, lord 
Buckhurſt, and Sir Thomas Ogle, 
were convened at 2 public-houſe 
in Bow-Street, Covent-Garden, 
and, being inflamed with ſtrong 


liquors, they went up to the bal- 


cony belonging to that houſe, and 


there ſhewed indecent poſtures, 


and gave great oftence to the paſ- 


ſengers in the ſtreet, by very un- 


mannerly diſcharges upon them ; 


which done, Sedley ſtripped him- 
| ſelf naked, and preached to the 


ople in a groſs and ſcandalous 


manner: whereupon a riot being 


raiſed, the mob hecame clamorous, 
and would have forced the door 
next to the ſtreet; but being op- 
poſed, the preacher and his com- 
pany were driven from the bal- 
cony, and the windows of a room 
into which they retired were bro- 
ken by the mob. 'The frolic being 


ſoon reported abroad, and as per- 


ſons of faſhion were concerned in 


it, it was ſo much the more àg- 


| hr The company were 


ummoned to appear before a court 
of juſtice in Weftminfter-Ha1:, 
where, being indicted for a riot, 


they were all fined, and our au- 


thor was ſenterced to pay goo. 
After this affair, Sir Charles 
took a more ſerious turn, applied 
himſelf to bufinefs, and became a 
member of parliament, in which 
he was a frequent ſpeaker, We 
find him alſo in the houſe of 
commons in the reign of James 
II. whoſe attempts upon the con- 
ſtitution he vigorouſly withſtood, 
When the defeat of the rebels un- 
der the duke of Monmouth made 
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, Dorſet and Sir (ky, 


Revolution, This with 


SE 


it neceſſary, in the ly 
the court, to haves ful 
it was oppoſed ſtronghy 
tlemen of the com 
among whom were þ 


one of which bore ag 
the houſe of peers, aj 
in that of the comm 
intereſt was ſo conſderi 
eſpecially Sir Chark 
that the king, foreſeay 
be a work of the great 
to gain their 2 in! 
ment of more tro; 
were upon the eſtablifn 
Jaſt reign, contented hl 
dropping the purſuit 
drftolutton of the parli 
the ſame ſpirit, out; 
very actiye in bringy 


more extraordinary, | 
cetved- favours from | 
that prince had take 
Sir Charles's daughters 
ſeems ſhe was not e 
and, in conſequence 
trigues with her, he 
Sedley counteſs af 
This honour, ſo far f 
greatly ſhocked Sir | 
ever libertine himſi] 
yet he could not beart 
of his daughter's duo 
with regard to this het 
he only confiderec u 
her more confpicuoulf 
He therefore conceit 
for the king ; and ſl 
well as other moth 
Joined to diſpoſſck! 
throne. 1 

A witty ſaying cf 
this occaſion,” 15 le 
hate ingratitude, ft 
e and therefore, 5 
* made my daugbir 
„ill endeavour , 
* daughter a que: 
the princeſs Mart. 


onſid 
at of 
dur lit 


= 6£ 

range, who diſpoſſeſſ- 

t the throne at the 
Ws Revolution. 

ies lived many years 

erolution, in full poſ- 

wit and humour, and 


e died at a good old 
Lo 20, 1701. | 

Wc writings are, 

—_/ry Carden. C. Ato. 
Wh: and Cleopatra. T. 
reatet ira ; or, The Miſtreſs. 
ent {nt : 
room; 
abli ls 
Hu 
1rfuitd 
parlug 
our þ 
bring 
« with 
ry, a 
rom þ 
taken! 
ghteri! 


en 


den 1 Conqueror ; or, The 
* Anthony. T. 
Wr1mbler. C. three acts. 
an- King of Crete. T. 
e, Sir TuOMAs. This 
has given to a gentle- 
neither Langbaine nor 
dignified with any 
plain name. He was 
North Britain, and it 
= the dedication of a 
he wrote, and will be 
tentioned, that he was 


uence ! s ſervice in the North 
, ic in the times of the 
oog in what poſt is 
ar ped; yet it is evident, 
wo Wt ured his perſon on a 
Mel; 8 q 


Wonfiderable danger, no 


den t of a ſpy, from the 
ifa or lines which Coxeter 
(his 1.08 concerning him from 
red 1 | arden Drollery, 8v0, 


cube 
on, 
and fag 
molle 


off: 


VIZ, 


4 Pedlar they * have 
Fe brag. 
did}? cheat their felt, 


pe Ny craig; 


no U great Montroſs, under 
is eg | | 

1. 0008 Bukes, thou broughte/ 
e, % _ 

12hterd the above-mentioned 
our i, de Covenanters. 


quee! . 
au, 1 


W 12, an agreeable com- 


11 
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play, the ground- work of which. 
however, is borrowed from the 


Spaniſh, is | 


Tarugo's Wiles, C. 4to. 1668. 
Langbaine gives it a good cha- 
racter, and, in the eleventh volume 
of © The Engliſh Poets,“ p. 190, 
may be feen a very elegant copy of 
verſes by the eart of Dorſet, in 
compliment to Sir 'Thomas St. 
Serfe, on its publication. 

SETTLE, ELKANAH. Son of 
Joſeph Settle, of Dunſtable, in Bed- 


fordſhire, was born in 1648; and 


in the 18th year of his age was 
entered commoner of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxon ; but he quitted the 
univerſity without taking any de- 
pree, and came to London, where 

e applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
poetry ; in which he lived to make 
no inconſiderable figure. Finding 
the nation divided between the 
opinions of whig and tory, he 
thought proper, on firſt ſetting out 
in lie, to join the whigs, who 
were then, though the minor, yet 
a 3 party, and in ſupport 
of which he employed his talents 
as a writer, Afterwards he chan g- 


ed ſides, turned tory, and wrote 


for that party with as much zeal 


as he had formerly ſhewn for the. 
intereſt of the whigs ; by Which. 


we ſee that politicians, and pa- 
triots, were made of the ſame 
ſort of ſtuff in thoſe times, as in 
the preſent. He alſo wrote an 
heroic poem on the coronation of 
the high and mighty monarch 
James T 

2 for the court, and pub- 
iſned weekly an eſſay in behalf 
of the adminiſtration. 

Poor Elkanah was unfortunate 
in the change of his party; for. 
before he had derived any ſolid 
advantage from abandoning his 
old friends, the Revolution took 

lace, and from that period, hav- 


ing loſt all his credit, he lived 


I. 1685; commenced a 


- own invention. 


8˙E 


the miſeries of the moſt aßject 


ſtate of indigence, and deſtitute 
of any advamageous and reputa- 


ble connection. In the year 1680, 
he was ſo violent a whig, that the 


famous ceremony of pope- burning 
on the 15th of November was en- 


truſted to his management, and 
he ſeems to have been at that 
time much in the confidence of 
thoſe who oppoſed government. 
After his change, like other con- 
verts, he became equally violent 
«paint thoſe with whom he had 


before aſſociated, and actually en- 


tered himſelf a trooper in king 
James's army at Hounſlow Heath, 
In the latter part of his life he was 
ſo reduced as to attend a booth in 


- Bartholomew Fair, kept by Mrs. 


Minns and ler daughter Mrs. 


Leigh, and received a ſalary from 


them for writihg drolls, which ge- 


nerally were approved of. -Þ 
alſo was obliged to appear in his 


old age as a performer in theſe 
wretched theatrical exhibitions, 


and, in a farce called &. Lp or ' 
oled 


England, acted a dragon incloſe 


in a caſe of green leather of his 
To this circum- 
ſtance, Dr. Young refers in the 

4 his epiſtle to 


ſollowing lines o 
Mr. Pope: 


« Poor Elkanah, allotherchanges 


60 paſt, 18 ET 
For bread in Smithfield dra- 
__ © gons-hilg'd-at laſt, | - 
* Spit. ſtreams of fire to make 
the butchers gape, 001 


And foupd his manners ſuit- 


ed to his ſhape. | 
*Sueh is the fate of talents 
* miſapply'd; &.“ 5 
In the end, he obtained admiſſion” 
into the Charter houfe, and died 
there Feb. 12., 1723-4. The wri- 
ter of a periodical paper, called. 


The-Briton, Feb, 19, 1724, ſpeaks 


poor and dhpiſed, ſukje& to all 


T in heroic verſe, 440. if 


mic Opera. 8v0. 191k 


the Inauguration f il 


= 8 E 
of him as then juf c 
adds, © he was a nad 
ture, red face, {ov 
lived in thecity, (dM 
** merous poetical iu. wii 
* the misfortune of {ys 
* gentlemen, to ſuryize 1 
Mr. Settle's dramaten 
1. Cambyſes, King FI 
4to. = 
11 The Empreſs of | 4 
4to. 1673. 
3. Love and Rewer, | 
075, | 
4. T he Conqueſt of CN 
Tartars. T. 4to. 1656. 
5. Jorahim, the WL 


6. Paftor Fido; or, H 
Shepherd. Paſt. to. 164. 
7. Fatal Lode; ot, l 
Tnconflancy. T. Ato. 68 
8. The Female Prelat;\ 
hiſtory of the life and 
Pope Joan. T. 4to. i6 
9. The Heir of Mann. 
1682. 
10. Diſtreſſed Inch 
Princeſs of Perfia. T. 0. 
11. The Ambitidus Sint 
generous Revenge. I. gl. 
12. Philafeer ; or, In 


bleeding. T. C. 0. 
13. The Morld itil 
4to. 1697. 


RN: 
14. The Virgin Fiji 
The Fatrof Troy. In 0 
1701. 3 
16. City Ramble; 0 
houſe Wedding. C. 440. 
16. The'Sieg of Im 
8vo. 170). 


. ; 8 not 


- This author had a 
the city, for an un 
gyric to celebrate i 
of the lord mayor;! 
vence of which be ö 
Nous poems, called, 


SE 
if which was in the 
lend but was not repreſent- 


aunt of the death of 


one 

aud orge of Denmark two 
ue, e e. Before his dramatie 
f fen publiſhed many occa- 
viret ns, addreſſed to his pa- 


ome months before bis 
te offered a play to the 
Lof the theatre-royal in 
De, but he lived not to 
n the ſtage : it was call- 
pulfion of the Danes from 


L, Dr. GxoRGE. This 
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600 > born, in what year we 
uf at the college of Wind- 
4t0, if nich place his father, Mr. 
r, hl fell, was treaſurer and 
16} lerk. He received his 
or, 1 ation at Eton ſchool, but 


ards ſent to the univer- 
bridge, where he was 
Peter-Houſe' College, 
took the degree of 
pf phyſic in 1709. From 
went over to Leyden, 
ſtudied under the famous 


„ 40 aave; and, on his return 
is Slew ractiſed mn in that 
D. 4. orſeveral years; but his 


not ſufficient to induce 
inue there. He then 
Hamſtead, and followed 
on with credit, reputa- 
profit, until three other 
ſettled at the place, 
bis gains became very 
ble. He kept no houſe, 
boarder; was much 
and fo frequently invit- 
ables of gentlemen in 
orhood, that he had 
wy + — — 1 at home. 
= tho ebru - 1 26. 
ppoſed at — to 


1 
. 
8 


te e ncdigent circumſtances, 
or ; rerred on the 12th of 
7 onth in the meaneſt 
e coin being little 
1 AS *>oſe allotted by the 
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pariſſtto their poor h are buried 
from the work-houfe ; neither did 
a ſingle friend or relation attend 
him to the grave. No memorial 
was. placed over his remains; but 


they lie juſt under a holly tree, 


which formed a part of a hedge- 
row that was once the boundary 
of the church- yard. 

He was a man of an amĩable diſ- 
poſition, and greatly eſteemed a- 
mong his acquaintance. In his 
political principles he was inclined 
to the tory party, which might in 
ſome meaſure be the reaſon of his 
being ſo warm an antagoniſt to the 
_— of Saliſbury, wh@ſe zeal 
had fo emmently exerted itſelf in 
the cauſe of the whigs. As art 
author, he was undoubtedly poſ- 


ſeſſed ofa confiderable ſhare of ge- , 


nius, and wrote in concert with 
ſeveral of his contemporary ge- 
niuſes, particularly in the Spectator- 
and Tatlers, in the fifth volume of 
the latter, and the ninth of the 
former, in which he was principally 


concerned, as alſo in a tranſlation” 


of the Metamorphoſes of Ovid, and 
an edition of Shakſpeare's Poems. 
He left only one dramatic piece 
behind him, which met with good: 
ſacceſs at firſt, but has not been- 
aged for ſeveral years paſt, en- 
titled, | | | 

1. Sir Walter Raleigh. T. 8v0.- 
1719. |; EE 

2. King Richard the Firſt. 8vo. 
1728. This conſiſts only of a few 
fragments. | EY: 

: SHADWELL, CHARLES. This 
gentleman, Jacob tells us, was 
nephew to the poet-laureat, whoſe 
life we ſhall record in the next 
article. But Chetwood, in his 
Britiſh Theatre, makes him more. 
nearly related, being, as he ſays, 
his younger ſon. He had ſerved 
in Portugal, andenjoyed a poſt in 
the revenue in Dublin, in which 


city he died on the rith of Auguſt, 


1726. 


PPP 
Y 
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1926. He wrote ſeven dramatic 
pieces, the titles of which are, 
1. Fair Quaker of Deul. C. 4to. 
1710, | 

2. Humours of the Army. C. 4to. 
1713. 

3. HaſlyWedding, C. 

4. Sham Prince. C. 

E. Rotheric O*Connor., T. 

6. Plotting Lovers. F. 

7. Triſh Hoſpital:ty, Com. 
All theſe, excepting the Fair 
Duaker of Deal, and the Humours of 
the Army, made their appearance 
on the Inſh ftage only, and are 
printed together in one volume in 
12mo. 1920. | 

SHADWELL, THOMAS, Poet- 
laureat to king William III. was 


| deſcended from an ancient family 
ja Staffordſhire, and was born 


2 bout the year 1640, at Lauton 
Hall in Norfolk, a ſeat belonging 
to his father, who was bred to the 
law; but, having an ample for- 
tune, did not trouble himfelf with 
the practice, chuſing rather to 
ſerve his country as a juſtice of 
N He was in that commiſſion 
or three counties, Middleſex, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk, and diſchar ged 
the office with diſtinguiſhed abi- 
hty and exact integrity. In the 
civil. wars he was a great ſufferer 
for the royal cauſe ; ſo that, hav- 
ing a numerous family, he was re- 
duced to the neceſſity of ſelling 
and ſpending a conſiderable: part 
of his eſtate, to ſupport it. In 
theſe circumſtances — reſolved to 
breed his ſon to his own profeſſion; 


but the young gentleman, having 
as little diſpoſition to plod in the 


drudgery of the la w, as his father 
had, quitted the Temple, and re- 
ſolved to travel. He had a taſte, 
and ſome genius, for polite litera- 
ture; and, upon his return home, 
falling into acquaintance with the 
moſt celebrated wits of the age, he 
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ſheets, 


SH 
applied himſelf whg] 
thoſe elegant Ag 
the faſhionable any, 
the times; and it vu 
before he became eniy WY 
matie poetry, a ſpecinay 
appeared in a comedy cla : 
Sullen Lovers, or, Ti, wil 
which was aQed at t& ; 
theatre. As the play vu 
ceived, he wrote à ed, 
more comedies, mid nch 
good ſucceſs, eren, 

In the mean While, 81 1 | 
impoſſible in theſe tin vo 
among the great ones, e 
the poet's ambition, will 
ing with one of theparig 
or tory, Mr, Shadwell 
among the whigs ; and, ni 
ſequence thereof, he vu 
a rival to Dryden, Hen 
grew a mutual diſike | 
them; and, upon the M 
of Dryden's tragedy, cla 
Duke of Guiſe, in 1683, Ut 
was charged with having 


cipal hand in writing a pit 


Parallel in the Play calledtht 
Guiſe, ina Letter toa Frink 
was printed in the ſame ai 
4to, Mr. Dryden! 
vindication of the ban 
ſuch a ſtorm was raiſed} 
inſt Shadwell and 
— who affiſted bin 1 
this latter was forced u 
Holland; and we find ol 
complaining, that in th 
he calls the worlt of tins 
was deſigned, and hi lie 
and that, for near ten 
was kept from the exe 


lunt e 

_ wie 
_ tt 
quee 
uthor 
here 
in t 
bs li 
adge 
r d 
ie 
Nea, 

or r. 
fully, 


profeſſion which had affe 4 
a competent ſubſiſtence n 
he at laſt ſaw himſelf em f Ifell, 


the laurel, which ware be 
the brows of his „ _-! 
thereupon, by was ere 

_: 
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pdittereſt ſatire againſt 
erer was penned ; this 
elebrated Mac-Flecknoe. 
„ laureat had the miſ- 
Wo enjoy his honour but a 
years, for he died ſud- 
1692, in the fifty-ſecond 
Wis age, at Chelſea, and 


Wd in the church there. 
— Dr. Nicholas Brady, 
I bis Funeral Sermon; 


e aſſures us, that our au- 
« 2 man of great ho- 
a integrity, and had 
Wc of truth and ſince- 
inviolable fidelity and 
s to his word, an un- 
friendſhip where-ever 
eſſed it, and a much 
ſenſe of religion, than 
ers have, who pretend 
re openly. His natural 
uired abilities, (conti- 


Doctor) made him fuffi- 


arties 
ll' 
nd, vn 
1; 

ped 4 
like if 
> a0ht 


emarkable to all that he 
IS with, very few being 
my him, in all the be- 
bf qualities and accom- 


Ws of 2 compleat gen- 
* Alter his death came 
©" NW unteers, or, The Stock- 


* . * ; | omedy, acted by their 
1 rants, with a dedica- 
oy queen by Mrs. Shad- 


bthor's widow ; and an 
herein his charaQer as 
in the beſt and moſt 
s light; which, per- 


,nd Wn 
bim 00 | 


* 4 adged neceſſary to ba- 
ran ry different drawing, 
* 0 we repreſentation of 
— en, who is generally 
ry or treating our author 


fully, his reſentment 
beyond the bounds of 
ouch it muſt be owned 


ad affo 
ſence. 


ſelfen ST {1 vail} mort of Ben 
was Wo in he ſet up to him- 
_ I excellence, yet 
way ere are high autho- 


_ many of his co- 
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are 
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medies, and the beſt judges of that 


age gave their teſtimony for them. 
They have in them fine ſtrokes of 
humour; the characters are often 
originals, ſtrongly marked, and 
well ſuſtained. Add to this, that 
he had the greateſt expedition ima- 
ginable in writing, and ſometimes 
produced a play in leſs than a 
month. Beſides ſeventeen plays, 
he wrote ſeveral other pieces of 


poetry, ſome of which have been 


commended. -. An edition of his 
works, with ſome account of his 
life and writings prefixed, was 
ns gs in 1720, in four vo- 
umes, 12mo, His dramatic works 


1. The Sullen Lovers; or, The 
Impertinents. C. 4to. 1668. 
2. The Royal Shepherdeſs. T. C. 
4to. 1669. 
3. The Humourift, C. 4to. 1671. 
4. The Miſer. C. 4to. 1672. 
5. Epſom Wells. C. 4to. 1673. 
6. Pſyche. F. 4to. 1675. 


7. The Libertine. T. $to. 1676. 


8. The Virtuoſo. C. 4to. 1670. 

9. The Hiſtory of Timon of Athens 
the Manhater. 4to. 1678. 

10. A true Widow, C. Ato. 


1679. . 
11. The Woman Captain. C. 4to. 


1650. 

12. The Lancaſhire Witches, and 
Teague O'Divelly, the Iri/h Prieſt. 
C. 4to. 1682. 

13. The Squire of Alſatia. C. 
4to. 1688. 

14. Bury Fair. C. 4to. 163g. 

15. Amorous Bigot, with the ſe- 
cond part of Teague O'Divelly. to. 
1690. 


16. The Scowerers. C. 4to. 1691. 


17. The Volunteers; or, T he Stock- 
Fobbers. A poſthumous Comedy, 
already mentioned. 4to. 1693. 


SHAKSPEARE, WILLIAM. The 


great poet of nature, and the glory 
of the Britiſh nation, was deſcend- 
ed of a reputable family, at Strat- 
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ford upon Avon. His father was 


in the wool- trade, and dealt con- 
ſiderably that way. He had ten 


children, of whom our immortal 


poet was the eldeſt, and was born 
the 16th of April, 1564. At a 
proper age he was put to the ſree- 
ſchool in Stratford, where he ac- 
quired the rudiments of grammar- 
Jearning. Whether he diſcovered 
at this time any extraordinary ge- 
nius or inclination for literature, 
is uncertain, His father had no 
deſign to make a ſcholar of him: 
on the contrary, he took him early 
from ſchool, and employed him 
in his own buſineſs; but he did 
not continue long in it, at leaſt 
under the controul, for at ſeven- 
teen years of age he married, com- 
menced maſter of a family, and be- 
came a parent before he was out 
of his minority. He is now ſup- 
poſed to have ſettled in buſineſs 
for himſelf, and to have had no 
other thoughts than of purſuing 
the wool-trade; when, happening 
to fall into acquaintance with ſome 

erſons who followed the practice 
of deer-ſtealing, he was prevailed 


upon to engage with them in rob- 


bing Sir Thomas Lucy's Park, 
near Stratford. The injury being 
repeated more than once, that gen- 
tleman was provoked to enter a 
proſecution againſt the delin- 
quents; and Shakſpeare, in re- 
yenga, made him the ſubject of a 


| ballad, which, tradition ſays, was 


pointed with ſo much bitterneſs, 
that it became unſafe for the au- 
thor to ftay any longer in the 
country. To —_ the law, he 
fled to London, where, as might 
be expected from a man of wit 
and humour in his circumſtances, 
he threw himſelf among the play- 
ers. Thus was this grand lumi- 
nary driven, by a very untoward 
accident, into his genuine and 
proper ſphere. | 


„ 


SH 
His firſt admiſſionintg4, 
houſe was ſuitable to hx, 
ance; a ſtranger, and um 
the art, he was glad 10 
into the company in 2 hen 
rank; nor did his pern 
recommend him to any dit 
ed notice. The part ofmy 
actor neither engaged nor ci 
his attention, It wa; fark 
ing, or being adequate 
powers of his mind: ad 
fore he turned theadyantar 
that ſituation afforded lin 
higher and nobler uſe, 
by practice and obſer 
quainted himſelf with thei 
nical economy of the the 
native genius ſupplied & 
but the whole view of tut 
tempts in ſtage-poetry, lM 
rocure a ſubſiſtence, he an 
is endeavours ſolely u bi 
taſte and humour that ul # 
vailed amongſt the meant 
people, of whom his ada 
2 compoſed : a 
ore his images of [iſe vn 
from thoſe of an inſenu 
Thus did Shakſpeare fei 5 
little advantage of "A 
no. advice or aſſiſtance oi 
ed, no patronage of WR 
ſort, or any acquaintait H 
them, But when his 
had merited the protedl ; 
prince, and the encoumg e vativ. 
the court had ſuccei BG he |; 
of the town, the works 1 of his 
years were manileltly [he gay 
the level of his ion 8 
tions. 1 Lei 
; In this way of vi eadful 
an abſolute origin, Fateſt p 
a peculiar caſt, as bu n 
raiſed and confou! | he 8 
lation of his ſuccel I T1 
pound of ſuch vel + _g bi 
miſhes, as well 40 b 5 4 5 
theſe latter have not? ed his 
the toil of every * with 


| SH 
o emulate them, than the 
as flaws intimately united 
monds have baffled every 
+ of the ableſt artiſts to take 
out without ſpoiling the 
2 It is ſaid that queen 
au was ſo much pleaſed with 
**Y elightſul character of Sir 
WL itaf, in the two parts of 
e Furth, that ſhe com- 
4 the author to continue it 
e play more, and to ſhew 
WM night in Love; which he 
Wd inimitably, in The Merry 
= / /ind/vr. 
names of his patrons are 
Wrknown, except that of the 
Southampton, who is parti- 
honoured by him in the de- 
Won of two poems Venus and 
and the Rape of Lucrece ; in 
Witer eſpecially he expreſſes 
finſuch terms, as give coun- 
e to what is related of that 
==: diſtinguiſhed generoſity to 
nn the beginning of king 
ls reign (if not ſooner) he 
ne of the principal ma- 
of the play-houſe, and con- 
in it ſeveral years after- 
; Ul, having acquired ſuch 
une as ſatisfied his mode- 
riſhes and views in life, he 
he ſtage and all. other 
and paſſed the remainder 
ume in an honourable eaſe, 
native town of Stratford, 
| he lived in a handſome 
of his own purchaſing, to 
he gave the name of Newy- 
and he had the good for- 


r ſave it from the flames, in 
Fateſt part of the town, in 


ine beginning of the year 
he made his will, wherein 
ined bis reſpect to his quon- 
riners in the theatre. He 


with he 


r huſband, execu- 
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third year of his age, and was in- 


exdful fire that conſumed - 


ted his youngeſt daughter, 


SH 


tors, and bequeathed to them the 
beſt part of his eſtate, which they 
came into the poſſeſſion of not 
long after. He died on the 23d 
of April following, being the fifty- 


terred among his anceſtors, on the 
North ſide oi the chancel, in the 
great church of Stratford, where 
there is a handfome monument 
erected for hun, inſcribed with the 
following elegiac diſtich in Latin. 


Judicio Pylium, Genio Socratem, 
Arte Maronem, 

Terra tegit, Populus meret, Olym- 

pus habet. 


In the year 1740, another very 
noble one was raiſed to his me- 
mory, at the public expence, in 
Weſtmiſter-Abbey, an ample con- 
tribution for this purpoſe being 
made, on exhibiting his tragedy 
of Julius Ceſar, at the theatre 
royal in Drury-Lane, April 28, 
1738. Seven years after his death, 
bis plays were collected and pub- 
liſhed in 1623, in folio, by two of 
his principal friends in the com- 
pany of comedians, Heminge and 
Condell; who perhaps likewiſe 
corrected a ſecond edition in folio, 
1632. Though both theſe were 
extremely faulty, yet they are 
much leſs ſo than the editions 
in folio. of the years 1664 and 
1685, nor was any better at- 
tempted until 1214, when a fifth 
was publiſhed in 8 vo. by Mr. 
Nicholas Rowe, but with few if 
any corrections; only he prefixed 
ſomeaccount oftheauthor'slife and 
writings, But the plays being al- 
moſt in the ſame mangled condition 
as at firſt, Mr. Pope was prevailed 
"__ to undertake the taſk, of 
clearing away the rubbiſh, and re- 
ducing them to a better order; 
and accordingly he printed a new 
edition of them in 1721, in 4to. 
Hereupon Mr. Lewis Theobald, 
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after many years ſpent in the ſame 
taſk, publithed a piece, called Sha#- 
ſpeare reſlored, 4to. 1726, which 
was followed by a new edition of 
Shakſpeare's works in 1737 by 
the ſame author, republiſhed in 
1740. In 1744, Sir Thomas Han- 
mer publiſhed at Oxford a pom- 
pous edition, with emendations, in 
{fix volumes, 4to. The late Dr. War- 
burton, biſhop of Glouceſter, added 
another new edition, with a great 
number of correQions, in 1747. 
This was ſucceeded by other edi- 
tions, viz. that of Dr. Johnſon, in 
8 vols. SVO. 1765. Twenty of the 
old quartos by Mr.Steevens, 4 vols. 
8v0. 1766. Of all the plays by 
Mr. Capell, 10 vols. crown 8vo. 
1768. Hanmer's quarto repub- 
liſhed at Oxford 1771; a new edi- 
tion in 10 vols. 8vo. 1773, by 
Johnſon and Steevens; and a ſe- 
cond impreſſion of the ſame work, 
with corrections and additions, 


1778. 

Leſt it ſhould be thought fin- 
gular, that the plays of Shak- 
ſpeare remain unindebted for the 
leaſt correction, or explanation, to 
our heroes of the ſtage who have 
been ſo often ſtyled his beft com- 
mentators, it is time to remark 
that this ſentiment, though long 
and confidently repeated, has lit- 


tle pretenſion to the 1 * of 
credit which it ſhould 


eem to 
have obtained. How far the rules 
of granimar have been obſerved or 
es cannot be known /{rom 
attitude or grimace; nor can ob- 
ſcure or corrupted paſſages be il- 
luſtrated or reſtored by geſture or 


Wiferation. The ntmott a player 


can do, is to deliver lines which he 
underſtands, with propriety, ener- 


gy, and grace. Here his power 
commences, and here it ends. Tis 


neceffary therefore that the loud 
and indiftin& applauſe which has 


' hitherto been laviſhed on the 


mere aid of imitation 28d 


from that of Mr. Malone, % 


8 I 


idea of hiſtrionic COMMON (tel 
ſhould be confined within ji 
per bounds, and that a. 
ſeparation ſhould be dum 
tween the offices and requijal 
the ſcholar and the mine 
tween the undertaking the 
mands fome degree of op 
and learning, and that whit 
be ſatisfactorily executed 
lity. A late actreſs cf um 
excellence both in tragedy 
comedy, together with 2 
actor of the higheſt promiſe 
known to have poſſeſſed u 
ſtandings of no greater entait 
the platform on which they! 
They were happy in a | 
theatrical conception, and! 
that ſingle circumſtance ther 
ceſs was derived, Ney n 
ments, however, are contin 
riſing to honour Shakſper 
nius in the learned word, 
we muſt not conclude, via 
ding another teſtimony of 0 
neration paid to his mantsh 
publick in general, which l 
a mulberry-tree planted un 
eſtate by the hands of tb 
bard, was cut down n0! i 
years ago, and the wood, 
converted to ſeveraldomeli 
was all eagerly bought i! 
price, and each fingle pie 
ſured up by its py 
precious memorial of the f 
after the feller of it bel 
driven out of the town. 

The following js a It 
author's plays, f pecifying h 
in which they are eve 
poſed to have been wille, 
arrangement of then 5) 


curacy of which, not hig 
diſputed, we preſume 7 

the ſanction of the lea 
2. * Titus Andrei.) 


- 
0 
ff 


2. Love's Labour by: Y 


] 
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Part of King Henry VI. 


nd Hirt of King Henry VI. 
rd Part of King Henry VI. 


e 

bees. 1592. 

d by Wocrine. 1593. 
au Gentlemen of Verona. 
v1 


Vinter's Tale. 1594. 
ners Night's Dream. 


ni WG | 
el and Juliet. 1595. 
en Cody of Errors, 1596. 


ulet. 1596. 

| ln. 17 77 

ini Ws Keic hard. 1507. 
Ricard III. 159. 

ey Furt of Ring Henry IV. 


Merchant of Venice. 1598. 
's Well that ends well. 


Ir Ton Oldcuſtle 1598. 


nes h Furt of King Henry IV. 

ich ö, | 

ed ui g Henry V. I 599. 

(his Te Puritan. 1600. 

dt 2d about Nothing. 

-00d, Wn | 

„e it. 1600. 

ves Mind ſor. 160 1. 
pier %, VIII. 1601. 

chaſeb! e and Death of Lord 


11 7 and Creda, 1602. 
: are for Meaſure. 160 5 
a lt 6 beline. 1604. 
1g te London Prod gul. 1605. 
ring u 
yer Lear 1605. 
vrntten 9 eh. 1606. 
0 508 Taming of the Shrew. 
alone, _ | | 
0: 111 _ l 60). 

* * þ ur „ 
e 11" 2 agedy, 1608. 
earns. _- Cleopatra. 1608. 
1 6 
121. N HF Athens. 1610. 


o. 1611. 


enpeſt, 1612. 


as] 


„ 
43. Twelfth Night. 1614. 
The years in which the above 
ieces were ſeverally printed, may 
be ſeen in the ſubſ-quent volume 
under the title of each play. | 
The ſeven Plays marked thus * 
in the above liſt, are omitted 1n 
moſt of the editions of our author's 
works, on a ſuppoſition that they 
were not written by him. They 
have, however, been {ſeparately re- 
publiſhed with great ter and 
correctneſs, and the advantage of 
an ample commentary (together 
with all his Poems), by the inge- 
nious Mr, Malone, in two volumes 
8vo. 1780. At preſent therefore 
every reader has the power of 
judging for himſelf. 

Shane LEWIS. This gentle- 
man li ved in the reign of Charles I. 
and wrote one play, entitled, 

The Meble Stranger. C. 4to. 
1640. 

SHARPMAN, EDWARD. Was a 


member of the Middle Temple in 


the reign of James I. and wrote a 
play much reſembling, if not bor- 
rowed from, Marſton's comedy of 
the Puraſitafter. It is entitled, 
The Fleire. C. 4to. 1615. 
SHaw, SAMUEL. Was born at 
Repton, in the county of Derby, 
in the year 1635. and educated at 
the free-ſchool there, At the age 
of fourteen years he was ſent ꝛ0 
the univerſity of Cambridge, and 
became a member of St John's Col- 


lege. When he had compleated his , 


ſtudies, he removed to Tamworth 


in Warwickſhire, and was uſher of 
the free-ſchool there in 1656. 


From Tamworth he removed t 


Moſely, a ſmall place on the 


borders of Worceſterſhire, being 
invited thither by colonel Greaves 
of that place, who had a great re- 
ſpect for him, and ſhewed him much 


kindneſs. At his coming thither, 


he was ordained by the claſſical 
preſbytery at Wirkſworth in Der- 
Nd 3 by hire; 


— 
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byſhire ; and in 1658 obtained a 
preſentation from the protector to 
the rectory of Long Whatton, 
which was in the gift of the crown. 
In June the ſame year he had full 
and free poſſeſſion of this living, 
in which he continued until the 
Reſtoration, in 1660. At that junc- 
ture apprehending ſome diſturb- 
ance, he, in September, obtained 
t freſh preſentation under the great 
Teal of England; but notwithſtand- 
ing his title was thus corroborated, 
intereſt was made with the lord 
chancellor, and our author was 
turned out of his preferment about 
a year before the act of Uniformity 
took place. He was afterwards 
offered his living again, without 
any other condition than re-ordi- 
nation. But he uſed to ſay he 
would not lie to God and man, in 
declaring his preſbyterian ordina- 
tion invalid. 

From Whatton he removed to 
Cotes, a ſmall village near Lough- 
poraugh, and during his ſtay there 

oth himſelf and his family were 
atflicted with the plague, being 
infeted by ſome relations from 
London who came from thence to 
avoid it. He buried two friends, 
two children, anda ſervant, of that 
diſtemper, during the progreſs of 
which he and his wife attended the 
fick and each other, and he him- 
ſelf was forced to hury the dead 
in his own garden, 

Towards the latter end of the 
year 1666, he removed to Aſhby 
de la Zouch, and was choſen in 
1668 to be ſole {choo|-mafter of 
the free-ſchool there, which his 
piety, learning, and temper, ſoon 
raiſed into ſuch reputatien, that 
the number of his ſcholars in- 
creaſed in ſo great a degree, that 
he had often 160 boys or more 
under hiscare. Many of theſe af- 


terwards became diſtinguiſhed cha- 
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racters in the three prof 
law, phyſic, and divinity, WR 
He died Jan, 22, 69; Wi 
gth year of his a9, a 
ehind him the charge 
upright, modeſt, ſenfhle y 
derate man, an ornamey 
profeſſion, and a benefxdy 
country. 
He was the author oftmi 
written for his ſcholars, w 
by them at their breaking 
the holidays. They ard 
1. Words madeviſh;n 
may and Rhetyrick accmml 
the Lives and Manners ij a 
1692. | 
2. NOIKIAOOPONATOM 
The Different Humm (i 
12mo, 1692. 
SHEFFIELD, Jon, 
BuckinGHam, This g 
bleman, whoſe charadtery 
ſpicuous in the age he ln 
ſeveral capacities of al 
ſtateſman and a write 
in the year 1645. Atl 
of age he loſt his father, 
mother marrying again 
the care of bis educating 
entirely to the condud 1 
nor, who though bine 
learning, had not that 
ner of communicating 
ledge whereby Þ5 Mi 
reap any great 1mproie 
der him. In conſequent 
when he came t0 parti 
yernor, after having 
him into France, be 
covered in the courſe 
verſation with men ol 
though he had acquired 
liter accompliſhmen% 
man, yet that he wy 
deficient in every pit 
ture, and thoſe hight 
without which !! ul 4 
riſe to any confiler = 
eminence. 


SH 


at this reflection, and 
by his own application to 
nends for the fault of his 
axe | r, and recall the time he 
bebe determined, though in 
ni11. Et of youthful blood, and 
on of an ample fortune, 

g allurements to diſſipa- 
Jay a reſtraint on his ap- 
nd paflions, and dedicate 
nume a certain number of 
WS cry day to ſtudy. By this 
De made an amazing pro- 
a very ſoon acquired a 
Hof learning, which very 
iled him to the character 
tier maintained, of a very 
. 5 
n ontented, however, with 
Wuifition, but as eager in 

WW uit of martial asof literary 


| 


e prole 
vinut, 


bn | 
} 
169 


-nament 
nelads 


r of tmif 
lars, al 
breaking 
ey are 
ifble;0 
accu 


rs fl 


08N, Ji ; a 
Te EW obtained a maſtery 
1110 en the moſt irreſiſtible of 


e he lint 
i an attachment of love to 


Jr, oi bby whom, from his own 
be met with an equal re- 
cer ! affection, yet even this tie 
keep him at home, when 
dcn of honour fummoned him 
b In ſhort, he entered him- 
bine olunteer with the earl of 
abi the ſecond Dutch war, 
ating preſent in that famous and 
15 10 aval engagement at Sole- 
_ ere the duke of York, af- 
-que s James II. commanded as 
1 Fn though this was at 
_ ot like when moſt youn 
re ſcarcely out of the 
00 Wo their dancing-mafters, our 


again 


en al fl by "0 exerted fo much gal- 
acquirt er. that he was 
nend l tely appointed commander 


Royal Catharine, a ſecond 
of war. 

this, our author made a 
in the French fervice ; 

n Tangier was in danger 

taken by the Moors, he 

[conſequence of his own 


e wi 
y part | 
igbete 
it 8 


ler 
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t paſſions ; and though en- 
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offer to head the forces which were 
to defend it, appointed commander 


of them. He was then earl of 
Mulgrave, one of the lords of the 
bed-chamber to king Charles II. 
and had been, on the 28th of May, 
1674, inſtalled knight of the Gar- 
ter. But now a moſt wicked ma- 
chination againſt his life was con- 
certed at court, in which the kirg 
himſelf has been ſuſpe&ed to have 
acted a very principal part, and 
for which hiſtorians aſſign different 
cauſes, Some of the writers have 
imagined that the king had diſ- 
covered an intrigue between lord 
Mulgrave and one of his own miſ- 
treſſes, and was therefore deter- 
mined to put his rival out of the 
way at any rate. But Mrs. Manley, 
in her Atzlantis, and Mr. Boyer, in 
his Hiſtory of Queen Anne, attri- 
bute it to the diſcovery of certain 
overtures towards marriage, which 


this nobleman was bold enough to 


make to the princeſs Anne, and 


which ſhe herſelf ſeemed not in- 


clinable to diſcourage. 

Pe the cauſe what it would, 
however, it is apparent that it was 
intended lord Mulgrave ſhould be 
loft in the paſſage; a veſſel being 
provided to.carry him over, which 
had been ſent home as unſervice- 
able, and was in ſo ſhattered a con- 
dition, that the captain of her de- 
clared he was afraid to make the 
voyage. On this his lordſhip ap- 
plied not only to the lord high 


admiral, but to the king him- 


ſelf. Theſe remonſtrances, how- 
ever, were in vain ; no redreſs was 
to be had, and the earl, who ſaw 
the trap laid for him by his ene- 
mies, was compelled to throw him- 
ſelf into almoſt inevitable danger, 
to avoid the imputation of cowar- 
dice, which of all others he had 
the greateſt deteſtation of. He, 
however, diſſuaded ſeveral volun- 
teers of quality from accompary- 


D.d 4 1g 


UG_—-_——. 


Monmouth, and the hi: 
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ing him in the expedition; on! 
the earl of Plymouth, the king's 
natural ſon, piqued himſelf on 
_ the ſame hazard with a 
man, who, in ſpite of all the ill treat- 
ment he met with from the mini- 
ſtry, could ſo valiantly brave every 
danger in the ſervice of his fa- 
ther. 

Providence, however, defeated 
this malicious ſcheme, by giving 
them remarkable fine weather 
through the whole voyage, which 
laſted three weeks, at the termina- 
tion of which, by the aſſiſtance of 
pumping the whole time to diſ- 
charge the water, which leaked in 
very faſt, they arrived ſafe at Tan- 

ier. And perhaps there cannot 
be a more ſtriking inſtance of in- 
nate firmneſs and magnanimity 
than in the behaviour of this no- 
bleman during the voyage. For 
though he was fully convinced of 
the hourly dangers they were in, 
yet was his mind ſo calm and un- 


diſturbed, that he even indulged 


his paſſion for the Muſes amidſt 
the tumults of the tempeſtuous 


elements, and during this voyage 


compoſed a poem which is to be 


-met with among his other works. 


The conſequence of this expe- 
dition was the retreat of the 
Moors, and the blowing-up of 
Tangier. On his return, the king 
becoming appeaſed, and the earl 
forgetting the ill offices done him, 
a mutual reconciliation enſued, and 
he enjoyed his majeſty's favour to 
the laſt. , 

During the ſhort reign of king 
James H. he held ſeveral confider- 
able poſts, particularly that of go- 
vernor of Hull, in which he ſuc- 
ceeded the unfortunate duke of 
office of 
lord chamberlain, which, although 


latterly that monarch grew cooler 


towards him on account of the 
zealous and honeſt remonſtrances 


8 H 


he frequently made oi 7 
thoſe meaſures by bid +2 
wards Joſt the crown, w; 3 (ol 
not think proper to take quis 


His lordſhip was no f 19! 
promoter of, the Reyoluin RR. cli 
when king James, in mr hi 
that nobleman's advice ] inni. 
his friends, did quit the H vc 


he appears to have been tor 


lords who wrote ſuch let 
fleet, the army, and all thy 
derable garriſons in Fay 
perſuaded them to continu 
pu order and ſubjedtion 
umanity, direction, and fy 
behaviour in council alſo, 
jeſty ſtood indebted for the 
tion he obtained from thelg 
London, upon his being ſent 
inſulted by the populaceah 
ſham in Kent. 
When the Revolutia 
brought/about, lord Mala 
guilty of no mean com 
to king William : and tha 
voted and gave his reaſons 
in parliament for the pn 
Oranges being proclaimed 
together with the princelsl 
and afterwards went to 08 
pay his addreſſes, where k 
very graciouſly received, 
accepted of no poſt under M 
vernment till ſome yen 
wards, | 
In the latter part of kl 
liam's reign, however, be 
ſeveral high offices, ul! 
acceſhon of queen Anne, tht 
ceſs, who ever had a f 
gard for him, loaded bi 
empl nts and y 
employme 
April 1702, he was * 
privy ſeal, made Jord les 
and cuſtos rotulorum fort 
Riding of Vorkſhire, and 
governors of the Chan 
and the ſame year WM 
one of the commiſſion 
an union between , 


SH 
On the 9th of March, 


was created duke of 
(of which he had been 
quis by king William), 
19th of the ſame month 
ckingham. 8 
Fear 17 10, the whig mi- 
ning to give ground, 
no was ſtrongly at- 
= tory principles, joined 
Harley, afterwards earl 
W. in ſuch meaſures as 
bout a change in the 
ook the power of the 
= dutcheſs of Marlbo- 
introduced Mr. Harley, 


og 
0M, 
nd fy 


Io, K f Shrewſbury, lord Bo- 
they c. into the admini- 
the ler majeſty now offered 


m chancellor, which he 
tin 1711 was appoint- 
of her majeſty's houſ- 


vin e breſident of the council, 
[ul ror deceaſe in 1713 was 
com one of the lords juſtices 
| bi ritain, 111] the arrival of 
{ons ge I. from Hanover. 


e fe died on the 24th of 

720, in the 95th year 
and after lying in ſtate 
days at Buckingham 
| interred with great 
in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
ndſome monument has 
Wrected to his memory, 
itaph written by him- 
reded by his will to be 


ceſs by 
to 0p 
here k 
ived, f 


„ blech nit. He left only one 
and on behind him, named 
ne, tu er that young noble. 
in the very bloom of 
t bi him the titles of the 
(101% l ly expired, 
alour was on many 
rd lied Fficiently proved, nor 
fortht er abilities confined to 


and þ and the encourage- 
arter# hs for by the ac- 
yas if of him by all his 


ene © *Dpears to have 
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been a moſt accompliſhed noble. 


had the ſtrongeſt command, when- 
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man, whether we view him in the 
light of an excellent poet, a ſhin- 
ing orator, a polite courtier, or a 


conſummate ſtateſman. But as ta- 


lents ſo ſuperior, and a diſpoſition 
ſo enterpriſing as the duke of 
Buckingham's, never fail to excite 
envy and malevolence, it is not to 
be wondered at that his character 
ſhould have been attacked with ſe- 
verity by ſome of his enemies. 
The principal faults they have laid 
to his charge are avarice, pride, 
and ill-nature. As to the firſt, 
every one who is in the leaſt ac- 
quainted with the human heart, 
muſt be perfe&ly convinced that 
covetouſneſs is abſolutely incom- 
patible with indolence, and yet it 
is well known that his grace loſt 
very conſiderably for a courſe of 
forty years together, from his not 
taking the pains to viſit thoſe 
eſtates he poſſeſſed at ſome diſ- 


tance from London. And as to 


the latter part of the accuſation, 
thoſe who were moſt intimate with 
him have declared him to be of a 
tender compaſſionate diſpoſition, 
He is indeed allowed to have been 
paſſionate, but when his rage ſub- 
ſided, his concern for having given 


way to that infirmity ever teſtified 


itſelf in peculiar acts of kindneſs 
and beneficence towards thoſe on 
whom his paſſion had vented it- 
ſelf. An intrepid magnanimity, 
and perſeverance in whatever he 
undertook, ſeem to have been his 
ſtrongeſt characteriſtic, and al- 
though a natural gaiety of diſpoſi- 
tion, backed by affluence of for- 
tune, led him into ſome acts of 
libertiniſm in his youth, eſpecially 
with regard to the fair ſex, which 
in the latter part of his life he fre- 


quently expreſſed concern for, yet 


over his paſhons he ſeems to have 


ever 
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ever motives of greater importance 
called on him to lay a reſtraint 
upon them. ; 
With reſpect togenius and thoſe 
talents which were adapted to the 
olite arts, it is evident from his 
works that he poſſeſſed them in an 
eminent degree. He was perhaps 


one of the moſt elegant proſe 


writers of his time, and is inferior 
to few even in the ſublime flights 


of poetry. He has left behind him 


two dramatic pieces, which, th 2 2 
never acted, were intended for the 
ſtage, and to be performed after 
the manner of the ancients, with 
mufical choruſes between the acts. 
They are both taken from the tra- 
gedy of Julius Ceſar, as written 
by Shakſpeare, but with great al- 
terations made in them by our au- 
thor. The titles of them are, 

i. Julius Ceſar. 

2. Marcus Brutus, Ato. 1722. 
- SHEPHERD, RicHaRrD. This 
author is now living. He is a 


clergyman, and was formerly a 


member of the univerſity of Ox- 
ford. At one period of his life he 
was fellow of Corpus Chriſti Col- 
lege, and took the degree of M. A. 
January 14, 173), B. D. January 
28, 1765, and we believe that of 
D. D. fince. He has written ſeve- 
ral poetical and other perform- 
ances, and two dramatic pieces, 
called, 

1. Hector. D. P. 4to. 1770. 
2. Bianca. Trag. 8vo. 1772. 
Printed at Oxford. 

'SHEPPARD, 8. Lived in the 


1 , 
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wrote and publiſhed 1 
dramatic pieces on jy 
jects, which, howerer . 
ſtronger teſtimony to b 
than to his poetica] ail 
beſides the ſhortnek, « 
them, being not longer ty 
gle act of a moderate ll 
are almoſt entirely fla 
other authors. The the 
both, are the fame, theſy 
ing only a continuatinj 
ſame ſubject with the fi 
are entitled, 
T he Committee Man am 
in two parts. 4to. 165 
SHERBURNE, $i | 
Knight. This author, o 
learned tranflater, uu 
Goldſmith's Rents, in b 
of St. Giles's, Cripplent 
don, in 1615, andy 
ancient family with Srl 
Sherburne, Bart. of Sto 
Lancaſhire. He www 
general of king Charte 
lery, was conſtant in 8 
ment to the royal cak 
conſideration of many li 
vices and ſufferings, wil 
by Charles II. at Wis 
1682. Wood mention 
title of late clerk of 
ordnance and armorit 
kingdom of England, 
he muſt have hel! u 
Charles II. He wi! 
reat learning, and u 
of the tragedies of 
1. Medea. 810. 160888 
2. Troades, duo. \0 


The ſon of Dr. Harman Sheppard a 1701. 


[4 — reign of king Charles I. He was 3. Phedra and Hy L 
_ phyſician, who died July 12, 1639. Coxeter alſo tells 5 


Oldys, in his MS. notes, ſays our 
author was impriſoned at Whit- 
tington College, for writing a pa- 
per or news-book, which came out 
weekly, or thrice a week, called, 
Mercurius Eleniticus. He alſo, dur- 
ing the prohibition of the ſtage, 


been informed that te 
Stanley's life of Al 
written by this gn 
alſo conjectures hi 
tranſlator of the 


Phillis of Som. 
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|  _ regard to that conjecture, 
tt under the initial letters 
„ N '28 : 5 

» 88 Lax, Dr. THoMAs. This 
ability as the intimate friend of 
e. He is ſaid by Shields, 
ger th Nb Fs Lives of the Poets, to 
e born about the year 
fo RR the county of Cavan, 
il, cording to the fame au- 
the of parents lived in no very 
nn gate. They are deſcribed 
e unable to afford their ſon 
tages of a liberal educa- 
t be being obſerved to 
indications of genius, 
ar the notice of a friend to 
hor, . who ſent him to the. 
r Dublin, and contributed 
„n his ſupport while he re- 
pen berc. He afterwards en- 
o orders, and ſet up a 
cb n Dublin, which long 
f dun ed a very high degree of 
wi n, as well for the atten- 
"karl ved on the morals of the 
t in gas for their proficiency in 
ice. $0 great was the eſti- 
am NN which this ſeminary was 
s, Wb at it is afferted to have 
ut Wi in ſome years the ſum of 
nt100 {and pounds, 
not appear that he had 
nories derable preſerment; but 
and, M racy with Swift, in the 
hel! 25, procured for him a 
was the South of Ireland worth 
dm 0/. 2 year, which he went 


n 


00 


of den poſſeſſion of, and, by an 
0. 168 Wadvertence, deſtroyed all 
310. HM expectations of riſing in 
* ch; for being at Corke 


rt of Auguſt, the anni- 
1s 13, VA! king George's birth-day, 
hat VE <4 2 Sermon, which had 
APE cen, for the duy is 
; / On this being 
; ho! de was ſtruck out of the 


- * nd forbid the caſtle. 


„ 


Eplains to the lord lieu- 
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This living Dr. Sheridan after- 
wards changed for that of Dun- 
boyne, which, by the knavery of 
the farmers and power of the gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood, fell 
as low as 801. per annum, He 
gave it up for the free-ſchool of 
Cavan, where he might have lived 
well in ſo cheap a country on 801. 
a year ſalary, beſides bis ſcholars ; 
but the air being as he ſaid too 


moiſt and unwholeſome, and being 


diſguſted with ſome perſons who 
lived there, he ſold the ſchool for 
about 400 J. and having loon ſpent 
the money, he grew into diſeaſes, 
and died Sept. 10, 1738. 
Lord Corke has given the fol- 
lowing character of him: Dr. 
* Sheridan was a ſchool-maſter, 
and in many inſtances perfectly 
well adapted for that ſtation. 
* He was deeply verſed in the 
“Greek and Roman languages, 
* and in their cuſtoms and anti- 
„ quities. He had that kind of 
good nature, which abſence of 
„mind, indolence of body, and 
„ careleſſneſs of fortune, produce; 
and although not over-ftri& in 
« his own conduct, yet he took 
* care of the morality of his 
„ ſcholars, whom he ſent to the 
* univerſityremarkablywell found- 
ed in all kinds of claſſical learn- 
ing, and not ill inſtructed in the 
* ſocial duties of life. He was 
„ ſlovenly, indigent, and chearfn], 
* He knew books much better 
* than men; and he knew the 
value of money leaſt of all. In 
& this ſituation, and with this diſ- 
„ poſition. Swift faſtened upon 


** him as upon a prey with which 


he intended to regale himfelt 
kt whenever his appetite ſhould 
* prompt him.” His lordſhip then 


mentions the event of the unlucky 


Sermon, and adds, © this ill- 
** ſtarred, good-natured, improvi- 


„dent 
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*« dent man returned to Dublin, 
*« unhinged from all fayour at 
<< court, and even baniſhed from 
„ the caſtle. But ſtill he remain- 
* ed a punſter, a quibbler, a fidler, 
« and a wit. Not a day paſſed 
* without a rebus, an anagram, or 
* a madrigal. His pen and his 


« fddleſtick were in continual mo- 


tion, and yet to little or no pur- 
<< poſe, if we may give credit to 
* the following verſes, which ſhall 
* ſerve as the concluſion of his 
5 poetical character: 


« With muſic and poetry equally 
« bleſs'd, 
« A bard thus Apollo moſt hum- 
* bly addreſs'd : : 
Great Author of poetry, muſic, 
and light, | 
* Inſtrued by thee, I both fiddle 
Land write; | 
Vet unheeded I ſcrape, or I 
« ſcribble all day, | 
„My tunes are neglected, my 
 _ © verſe flung away. 
„Thy ſubſtitute here, Vice- 
*« Apollo diſdains 
«© To vouch for my numbers, or 
*« liſt to my ſtrains. 


* Thy manual ſign he refuſes to 


40 ut 2 

«To the airs I produce from the 
pen or the gut: 

* Be thou then propitious, great 
** Phebus, and grant 

* Relief, or reward, to my merit 
© or want. 

* Tho' the Dean and Delany 
* tranſcendently ſhine, 

* O! brighten one ſolo, or ſon- 
* net of mine: 

„% Make one work immortal *tis 
* allI requeſt. a 

% Apollo look'd pleas'd, and re- 
* ſolving to jeſt, 

% Replied—Honeſt friend, I've 
conſider'd your caſe, 

Nor diſlike your unmeaning 
* and innocent face. 


[ fv ] 


| ſhort, the Doctor was oph 
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© Pour petition l or 
(e Is not great, | 
* Your works ſhall coy 
cc here's the receipt, 
« On Rondeaus heres 
* iddle-ſtrings ſhe 
* Write verſes in cn 
never thall end, 


Dr. Sheridan tranſl 
and claims a place in tin 
the tranſlator of 

_ Philoetes T. from 
8vo. 1725. 

SHERIDAN, Tov 
This gentleman, who i nn 
is fon of the former, þ 
made himſelf well Kno 
ſeveral endeavours for they 
tion and improvement ofth 
oratory in theſe kingdom 
was, I believe, hom at 
little eſtate in the countyd 
in Ireland, which came ul 
family in right of bis n 
daughter of one Mr. Mix 
Scots gentleman, who bel 
ſeſſed of it during the tral 
Ireland. 

He had the honourtotah 
Swift for his god-father. N 
parts of his education ten 
from his father, who 1 
ſent him to Weſtminſer- dc = 
a time when he could wn} 
ford it. Our anthor w 
immediately taken noted 
examination, and abo 
ſtranger, was by pute 
lected a king's ſcholar. ! 


maintenance ſometimes 


he could not add fourt 
to enable his ſon to faih 
which if he had dons, 
have been removed !01 
claſs, and in another 


* A Song, or peculi ki 
which returns to the beßzwas, 
verſes, and continues io ap 
tion, 


8 H 
ped off (as the phraſe is) 


is in Oxford or Cam- 
eiag thus recalled to 


and was choſen of the 
ſoon after obtained 
=: and, in 1738, pro- 
ad for a fellowſhip. 
> took his degree of 
is courſe of education 
was time for Mr, 
(et forwards in life; 
no kind of intereſt to 
erment, had he thought 
HO orders, nor any for- 

ide for himſelf in any 
liberal profeſſions, till 
bei bis own talents might 
ger, his ſucceſs, what ſtep 
knom | ea became a point of 


forte tration. The young 
nt A inclinations, added to 
ingen that he had frequently 


n at & 

ounty (dl 

came if 
1s mothe 
F. MO 
ho becal 
the tral 


m thoſe who had been 
e delivery of ſome of 
1 me Fg in which, 
young, he had ac- 
t reputation as a juſt 
orator, pointed his 
ardsthe theatre. That 
indeed, at that time, 
ur ebb, not only with 
ber. e emoluments ariſin 
10n be Ez | ſo as to the theatri- 
rho 10 the performers, and 
ner e ſo as to the internal 
ade conduct of it, and 
hor i rracters of the great- 
noted members, and con- 
ibo much frequented, 
pure n he younger and more 
ohr. N mbers of the com- 
etimes | went there more for 
ras (opt dulging an inclina- 
ſourtern 0 * than from 


ih e. Notwithſtand- 
one, nn prantages, however, 
ed to s merit, and the 


her a 1 his Intereſt met with | 
1 Collegians, who, in 
lar li reat ſway in 211 
wow” Sealway in all the 
in PF 
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was ſent to the uni- 


8 H 


affairs of public entertainment, 
forced him into notice and appro- 
bation. And, as if one period had 
been fixed on by fate for awaken- 
ing the almoſt expiring taſte of 
both kingdoms, it was nearly at 
the ſame time that our great bril- 
liant ſtar appeared at once with 
dazzling luſtre in the eaſt, and this 
other new phænomenon ſhone forth 
with almoſt equal luſtre from the 
Weſt of the theatric hemiſphere. 
But there was a piece of fervice 
ſtill remaining to be done to the 
Iriſh theatre, even of more im- 
portance than the acquiſition of 
capital performers, and which was 
ki cans, for Mr. Sheridan to ac- 
compliſh. This wa» the curbing 
the licentiouſneſs which had long 
reigned with an unlimited empire 


| behind the ſcenes, and the putting 


a ſtop to the liberties daily taken 
by the young and unruly among 
the male part of the audience, 
who, by the preſcription of cuſtom 
almoſt immemorial, had conſtantly 
claimed a right of coming into the 
green-room, attending rehearſals, 
and carrying on gallantries in the 


moſt open and offenſive manner, 


with ſuch of the actreſſes as would 
admit of them, while thofe who 
would not, were perpetually ex- 
oſed to inſult and 11]-treatment. 
heſe grievances Mr. Sheridan, as 
ſoon as he became manager of the 
theatre, which was not long afterhis 
firſt coming onthe ſtage, determined 
by degrees to remove, and he at 
lat happily effected, though not till 
after his having been involved in 
conteſts with perhaps the moſt tu- 
multuous andiences in the world, 
not only at the hazard of loſing his 
means of ſubſiſtence, but even at 
the riſque of his life, from the re- 
ſentment of a ſet of lawleſs rio- 
ters, who were however, through a 
noble exertion of juſtice in the ma- 


giſtracy of Dublin, in the ſupport ; 
> of 


N= 
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of ſo good a Cauſe, at length con. 


vinced of their error, or at leaſt of 


the impracticability of purſuing it 
any further with impunity. And 
thus to Mr. Sheridan's care, judg- 
ment, aſſiduity, and ſpirit, the 
theatre of Dublin ftands indebted 
for the regularity, decorum, and 
propriety, which it has fince been 
conducted with, and the reputa- 


tion 1t has acquired ; it having 


been brought to that ſtrictneſs of 
conduct, that neither powers of in- 
tereſt or of violence could procure 
an admittance for any one behind 
the ſcenes during the time either 
of performance or rehearſal. - Nor 
has the public been under leſs con- 
ſiderable obligations to this gentle- 
man, not only for the eaſe and quiet 
enjoyment of their moſt rational 
amuſement, but alſo for the very 
merit of the performances, in con- 
ſequence of his introducing ſuch a 
degree of regularity into them, as 
became a temptation for other per- 
ſons, as well as himſelf (poſſeſſed 
of amiable characters, deſcended 
from good families, whoſe educa- 
tions had been liberal, and who 
were endowed with thoſe virtues 
and accompliſhments without which 
theatrical excellence can never be 
attained) to offer their ſervice to 
the public, in a profeſſion, which, 
for a long time, with reſpect to that 
kingdom, none but perſons, in- 
different to that moſt valuable of 
all earthly ene wg the good 
opinion of the world, would ven- 
ture to appear in. 

During the ſpace of about eight 
years, Mr, Sheridan poſſeſſed this 
important office of manager of the 
theatre Royal of Dublin, with 
all the fucceſs both with reſpe& 
to fame and fortune that could 


* 


well be expected ; till at length, 


an unfortunate occurrence over- 


threw at once the ſeemingly ſtable 


* 
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paſſages were inſiſted a 


conſequence of ſome 


again called of hyti 


SH 
fabric he had ſo bud 
much pains been ya; 

Pains been re; 
the ſhipwreck of hi 
tune, and indeed lite 
ſtruction of all thy ; 
proſpects the Iriſh ty 
then to have of an et 
ceſs. | 

In the ſummer of thy 
in which the rancou g 
party aroſe to the gent u 
that it had almoſt eee | M 
to do in Dublin, W. FS dai 
unfortunately reit co 
viz, Miller's Making, \ 
were many paſſages, N 
no more than general ui 
liberty, and the dei 
bery and corruption u 
have the conduct of pull 
yet being fixed on . 
courtiers as expreſſed 
opinions in regard to 
ſons at that time inp 


to be repeated; a dem 
on the firſt night of ia 
tion, was complied wl 
Digges, by whom thej 
canor, in which mold 
curred, was then peri 
the ſucceeding nig N 


which had been made] 
nager, on the 1mprophl 
conveniences attendil 
practice, the ſame {pt 


were refuſed by the 
ſome hints which k 
avoid giving of bisl 
that refuſal, the milf 
the object of their k 1 
his not appeal 00 
rage by ſome kind ot 
flew out into the 
violence, cut the d 
with their iw0 
benches and bote 
totally deſ. poiled tae 


i SS 55 
lo oe ith 2 reſolution never 
en ermit Mr. Sheridan to 
bat ſtage. | 
11: We 0uence of this tumult 
hole (_ blized to place the ma- 
h ok his ravaged -play- 
neter hands for the en- 
cn, and come himfelf to 
oft whore he continued till 
cou (Ws of the winter of the 
e crea NS. wh en the ſpirit of party 
tene me degree ſubſided, and 


n, i, dan's perſonal opponents 


et convinced of the impe- 
an. W:ncfs of their proceed- 
zer md returned to his native 
neral end having preceded his 
dete rance on the ſtage by a 
on ology for ſuch parts of 
{ of rut as might have been 
nas exceptionable, he 
eſſue received with the high- 
rd by the audience. But 
e in gh once more ſeated on 
nſited oe of theatrical ſovereign- 
a on, which had been thus 
it of i: by an inſurrection at 
lied Ps yet to undergo a ſe- 
1m the ck from an affair ſtill, if 
1 motore fatal, being no leſs 
en pet invaſion from abroad. 
night, Pty potentates from Eng- 
{one ral Mr. Barry and Mr. 
n mal: Td, having found means 
00708 he diſpoſition of the peo- 
(tending e blin, with whom the for- 
ame ve of his allowed thea- 
of Y had great intereſt by 
tber countryman, and find- 
ich opinion of many, that a 
{ bu eaire in that city would 
the uo meet with encourage- 
heir rl "pported by good per- 
107 10 SP ediately rai edalarge 
ind PR among the nobility 


the u ſet artificers to work, 


the ce play-houſe in Crow- 
wor, s che ſummer ſeaſon, 
bote engaged a compan 
ede 2! the two theatres of 
_ ready for opening 


{ 4's 1 


engaged themſelves at the new 


mined to combat againſt him, ſome 
valuable auxiliaries, which he had 


_ tempt to come to Ireland, being 


£ 2 
by the beginning of the enſuing 


winter. And now, at a time when 
Mr. Sheridan needed the greateſt 
increaſe of theatrical ſtrength, he 
found himfelf deſerted by 9 of 
his principal performers, who had 


houſe ; and, as if fate was deter- 


engaged from England, among 
whom were Mr. Theophilus Cib- 
ber, and Mr, Maddox the wire- 
dancer, loſt their lives in the at- 


driven by a ſtorm, and caft away 
on the coaſt of Scotland. 

This was the finiſhing ſtroke to 
that ruin which had begun to take 
place, and had been ſo long im- 
pending over his head. He was 
now compelled entirely to throw 
up his whole concern with that 
theatre, and to ſeek out for ſome 
other means of proyiding for him- 
ſelf and family. ; 

In the year 1757, Mr. Sheridan 
had publiſhed a plan, whereby he 
propoſed to the natives of Ireland 
the eſtabliſhment of an academy 
for the accompliſhment of youth 
in every qualification neceflary for 
a gentleman. In the formation of 
this deſign he conſidered the att of 
oratory as one of the principal eſ- 
ſentials, and, in order to give a 
ſtronger idea of the utility of that 
art, by example as well as theory, 
he opened his plan to the public in 
two or three orations, which were 
ſo well written, and fo admirably 
delivered, as to give the higheſt 
proofs of the abilities of the pro- 
poſer, and his fitneſs for the office 
of ſuperintendant of ſuch an aca- 
demy ; for which poſt he offered 
his ſervice to the public. Yet how 
it happened I know not, but, 
though the plan itſelf was in ſome 
degree carried into execution, Mr. 
Sheridan was unforturately ex- 

| ; cluded _ 
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cluded from anꝝ ſhare in the con- 
duct of it. 

He then came over once more 
to England, where he compoſed a 
courſe of excellent lectures on Elo- 
cut ion and Oratory, which he pub- 
licly read in the theatres of the uni- 
verſities of Oxford, and Cambridge 
to numerous and elegant audiences, 


very conſiderably to his emolu-— 


ment, and ſtill more ſo to his repu- 
tation. From thence he again 
came to London, where for ſeveral 
years paſt, his time ſeems to have 
deen divided between. the avoca- 
tions of his former profeſſion (hav- 
ing performed frequently in fome 
of his moſt favourite characters in 
the ſeveral theatres royal), and that 
oi reading lectures. Some part 
of the winter of 1763, alſo, he 
publiſhed propoſals for eftabliſh- 
ing an academy for introducing 
the Engliſli language in its purity, 
both of grammar and pronunci- 
ation, into the kingdom of Scot- 
land, where moreover he had met 
with ſucceſs in his lectures; but 
this deſign ſeems, for the preſent 
at leaft, to be laid aſide. 

Mr. Sheridan, in 1778, publiſh- 
ed a Dictionary of the Engliſh 
language, and, for the laſt three 
years, exerciſed the office of ma- 
nager of Drury Lane theatre under 
his ſon, one of the patentees. He 


is at preſent engaged in a. deſign 


of giving the public à complete 
edition of the works of Dean Swift, 
together with a life of the authon, 
concerning which, from the new 
information he is ſuppoſed to be 
capable of communicating, conſi- 
derable expectations are formed. 
have been the fuller in my ac- 
count of this gentleman, as his 
cloſe connection with, and his real 
conſequence in theatrical hiſtory, 


ſeem naturally to render the events 


of his life of ſome importance to 
the devotess of the dramatic Muſes, 


-- 


play them with. In thed 


SH 

and to entitle him i, 
mention in a work of dh 
What plan he propoſe, 
hereafter I am n a, 
but, be it what it will 
of various kinds cenyy 
him to the ENCOUragene 
public, in whoſe ſeni 
ever been faithfully ag 
though in many inſan 
ceſsfully ſo. As an af 
ital ſtat ion he ſo long m 
in the good opinion of 4 
who value themſelves, 
being critical judges of l 
performances, is ſurelyful 
authorize our allowing lag 
a place in the firſt rau i 
at leaſt deſerving of on 
to thoſe in the ſecond. u 
indeed been rather nigga 
favour to him with Tepe 
and perſon, but the ju 
oratorical execution, and 
cal underſtanding of h 
which are ſo eſſentiayl 
racteriſtics, muſt ever allo 
to the judicious and dig 
As a {cholar, all who u 
muſt acknowledge his ence 
and as a writer, his Fe 
tiſ Education, and bis oh 
Oratorical Lectures, 4 wel 
many little pieces war 
own defence, he has att 
obliged to ſend fort'8 
world, ſhewa depth of mi 
fullneſs of imagination, a0k 
mand of language, will 
raiſes in more proper ty 
it is in the power of = 
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way he has only produced 
ginal piece, and prep 
more for the ſtagetron® 
of our authors, vl. 
1. Captain O lurdy, 
2. Coriolanus. Ing 
3. Loyal Subjecl. T. 
from Beaumont and Tn 


—_— 
eh and Juliet. T. altered 


111 

(Wk peare. 
be, RICHARD BRINS- 
i WW i/centleman, who is with 


orieiy ſtyled the Congreve 
elend theatre, is the ſon of 
urs. Sheridan mentioned 
eeding and ſubſequent ar- 


ric 
a Wc was born at Quilca, near 
[no about the year 1752, and 

We of fix years was brought 


d, and placed at Harrow 
here he received his edu- 
er the care of Dr. Sum- 
er having finiſhed his 
that ſeminary, he enter- 
of the Middle Temple 
ich a view to the profeſ- 
law, but the attractions 
ie poetry ſeem to have 
his ardour in that pur- 
the age of eighteen, he 
h another gentleman in 
be epiſtles of Ariſtæne- 
_c Greek ; and before he 
me age of twenty-two, 
ey, Le Rivals, was acted. 
rr 170, Mr. Garrick, 
ved to quit all his thea- 
cons, entered into a 
n Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
ur. Ford, for the ſale 
and intereſt in the pa- 
agreement was ſoon 


may 
fer alſorll 
nd dien 

who 11 
bis end 
nis Far 
4 his 1 
5, a5 wil 
es which 


bas a: finithed; and ſince that 
i {orc author has been one of 
th of of Drury-Lane thea- 
zation, 9 e 13th of April, 177 2; 
e, which! led to Miſs Elizabeth 
proper un _ compliſhed lady of 
- of my ff puſical talents. He at 
© 1n the eeents the borough of 
producl parliament, and is the 
d pr — following pieces : 

ice (0 VS als, C. 8vo. 1775. 
vn. „Dh; or, The 
land. t. F. 1775. N. P. 
4 10 8 
205 Flew to. Scarborough. C. 


abrugb. 1776. N. P. 


1 a 1 
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5. The School for Scandal. C. 
199%. MMF, 
6. The Camp. F. 1778. N. P. 
7. The Critic; or, ¶Q Tragedy re- 
hear ſed. F. 1779. N. P. 
This 


SHERIDAN, FRANCES. 


lady was wife to Mr. Sheridan 


the elder. She was born in Ire 
land about the year 1724, but de- 
ſcended from a good Engliſn fa- 
mily which had removed thither. 
Her maiden name was Chamber- 
laine, being the grand-daughter 
of Sir Oliver Chamberlaine. The 
firſt literary performance, by which 
ſhe diſtinguiſhed herſelf, was a lit- 
tle pamphlet at the time of a vio- 
lent party diſpute relative to the 
theatre, in which Mr. Sheridan 
had newly embarked his fortune. 
So well- timed a work exciting the 
attention of Mr. Sheridan, he pro- 
cured himſelf to be introduced to 
his fair patroneſs, to whom he was 
ſoon afterwards married. She was 
a perſon of the moſt amiable cha- 
racter in every relation of life, with 
the moſt engaging manners, After 
lingering ſome years ina very weak 
ſtate of health, ſhe died at Blois, in 
the ſouth of France, in the year 
1767. 

Her dramatic works are, 

1. The Diſcovery. Com. 8vo. 
1763. | 

2. The Dupe. C. 8vo. 1765. 

Mrs. Sheridan was alſo the au- 
thor of Sidney Biddulph, a novel in 
5 volumes, which may be ranked 
with the firſt productions of that 
claſs in ours, or in any other lan- 

uages. There is alſo an excellent 

ittle romance in one volume, call- 
ed, Nourjahad, in which there is a 
great deal of imagination produc- 
tive of an etna Den 

SHIPMAN, THoMAas. Of this 
gentleman we have no farther in- 
formation, than that he was de- 
ſcended of a very good family, 
and had, by dint of an excellent 

Ee education, 
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education, acquired all thoſe ac- 
compliſhments which were neceſ- 
fary to fit him for converſation, 
and render his company defirable 
by the beſt wits of the age. We 
find only one dramatic piece of his 
extant, whoſe title is 
Henry III. of France. T. gto. 
t678. . 
Vet it appears, from a collection 
of his poems, entitled, Carolina, 
that he was held in high eſteem 
by Mr. Cowley, and: had written 
other tragedies. But what they 
were entitled, or whether ever pub- 
lithed, it is not ealy to trace. He 
lived in the reign of Charles IE. 
and is ſuppoſed to ha ve died in the 
year 1691. | . 
SiRLEY, HENRY. Of this 
gentleman I can trace no farther 
particulars, than that he lived in 


the reign of king Charles I. and 
wrote one play, entitled, 


11 The martyr d Soldier. Trag. 
to. 1638. | | 
and the following, which were ne- 
ver printed, viz. | 

2. TheSpaniſh Duke of Lerma. 

3. The Duke of Guize. 
- 4. The Dumb Buwd. 
5. Giraldo the Conſtant Lover. 

Entered in the books of theSta- 
tioners” company Sept. q, 1653. 
Flatman, ſakis 0 Pg "Lo 
in the calamities of the late re- 
* bellion he was no ſmall ſharer, 
but had the good fortune to re- 
« tire from a total ruin.” 

Wood imagines him to have been 
brother, or ſome near relation of 
James Shirlev, whom I now ſhall 
proceed to give ſome account of. 

SHIRLEY, Au ES. Waas of an 


ancient family, and born about the 


year 1594, in London. He was 
educated at Merchant-Taylor's 
ſchool, and irom thence removed 


to St. John's in Oxford; where 


Dr. Laud, then preſident of that 
college, conerived a great affec- 
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excellent parts 


ſeveral of his plays v 


8 H 
4 * 
tion for him, on acc 
et wald 
tell him, that yp LA 
*« perſon to take the ſay 
tion upon him, aud (GS: 
have his conſent,” H 
Shirley had a large mol: H 1 
left cheek, which Laud o. 
deformity. Afſterwars, 
Oxford, he went to (u 
and ſoon after, entering i 
ders, he took a cure a oy 
Albans. In the mean u 
ing unſettled in his pray 
changed his religion {qr 


Rome, left his living i tr: 
a grammar- ſchool in v. 
but this employment lxin A) 1: 
to him, heretired to lt! 


in Gray's-Inn, and bene RE ; - 
of plays. By this he 0 
only a livelihood, but H 
reſpe& and encourzgenal 
perſons of quality, che 
the queen, wiſe to king (i 
who made him her ſera. 
the rebellion broke ou, / 
obliged to leave [ond 
family (for he bad: 
children), and being inn 
patron William, earl, 0k” 
duke of Newcaſtle, 0 8”: 
fortune in the civil vi Vit 
tended his Tordihip. Ol 
cline of the king's cauſe, 
to London; where, al 
of his friends, he found 
ley, author of the Lau 
loſophers, ho ſuppi 

the preſent, The ms Lad 
being prohibited, he 1101 GT 

to his old occupation vt 
ſchool, which he dds: 
Fryars ; and, at the 1 


upon the theatre agall: 
happened the great 
don, by which he vu 
his houſe near Fe 

whence he removed int 


of St. Giles in lei 


_— 
cout Katt emely affected with the 
wad error occaſioned by that 
Wa onflagration, they both 
ſactd in the ſpace bf twenty- 
1 | and were interred in 
dern grave. 


bs [thirty-nine plays, trage- 
omedies, printed at dif- 


ecaſtle, in compoſing 
, which the duke pub- 
W likewiſe Mr. John Ogil- 
tranſlation of Homer and 


ud ein II 

ards, k , he publiſhed an oc- 

0 Cu ie of poems in 1646, 

erine if tracts relating to gram- 
, aſſiſted his patron, the 

an ür 


ng, 1 M 

in (7 v'riting notes on them. 
bene many confidered as one 
Lat noted dramatic poets 
dec and ſome thought him 
be cool! to Fletcher himſelf, 
but vi tbor's dramatic pieces 
1r:cen" _ 

e peentl Vedding. C. 4to. 1629. 
| Y 7 0 1 
] king rateful Servant. al 4to. 
r ſenau 1 


ke out, 


_ of Compliments, C. 
[,ond1 


Changes ; or, Love in a 


jad am 3 
ige. 40. 1632. 
earl, al tim for Honour and 


3 Maſque, 410. 1633. 


le, U 

vil WH Velty Fair-One. C. Ato. 
Fp. Onl KC 

scale, i riumphs of Pence. M. 


ere, an op | ry + / s 
2 Cound 4 DIL iN a Cage. Ec 4to. 


E Lau * be T 
upper. T. 4to. 1635. 
* Lady of Pleaſure. C. 
„helle ö Fi 

pation (10 _ Admiral. Tragi- 
be d Wen 5 

it the [a bh Example. Tragi-Com. 
lays were 2 | 9 | . * | 

: 1015 ns C. 4to. 1637. 
gel onefer. C. 4to. 1637. 
he wis“ 43 Maſter. Tragi- 
lected 5 . a 
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17. The Maid 's Revenge. Trag. 
40. 16 0%c ---- 

18. Chabot Admiral of France. 
Trag. 4to. 1639. | | 
19. The Ball. C. gto. 1639. 

20. Arcadia. Dramatic Paſto- 
ral. 4to. 1640. | 

21. The Humorous Courtier, C. 
4to. 1640. "MW | 

22. The Opportunity. Com. Ato. 
1640. | 
23. St. Patrick for Ireland, Hiſt: 
Play. 4to. 1640. | 

24. Love's Cruelty. Trag. 4to. 
1640. 

25. The Conflant Maid. C. gto. 
1640. | | 

26. The Coronation, Com. ato. 
1640. 4 

27. The Triumph of Beauty. M. 
8ve. 1646. 
28. The Brothers. 


Com. Byo. 


29. The Sifters. C. 8vo. 1652. 
30. The Doubtful Heir. Tragi- 
Com. 8vo. 1654. 
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1. The Impoſlor. Tragi-Com. 1 
dvd; 1652. 2 ; | . | 
2 The Cardinal. Trag. 8 vod | 
1698. | bo 
33. The Court Secret, Tragi- | 
Com. 8vo. 8 | 11 
34. Cupid and Death. M. 4to. | i 
1658. | Wl 
34 N he Politician, T. C. 4to. | | 
165 | - 1 


3 SS 
36. The Gentleman of Venice. T. 
C. 4to. 1655. | 

37. The Contention of Ajax and 
Ulyſſes for Achilles Armour, M. 
8vo. 1659. | 

38. Honoria and Mammon. C. 
8vo. 1659. : 

39. Andromana ; or, The Mer- 
chant's Wife. T. Ato. 1660. | 

He was alſo the author of the "4 
following not printed; [ 

St. Albons, T. 1639. | 4 

Looke to the Ladie. C. 1639. ol 

Roſania, or, Love's Victery, C. | 
mentioned in his poems. I ap- 

E e 2 | prehend 
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8 H 
rehend this laſt to be the ſame as 
2 Doubtful Heir. 5 
| We have long wiſhed to ſee a 
corrected edition of all this au- 
thor's pieces. His imagination 
(ſays Dr. Farmer in his Eſſay on the 
Learning of Shakſpeare) is ſometimes 
fine to an extraordinary degree.” 
Why will not (we borrow tae 
words of another Cambridge man, 
the author of An Heroic Addreſs in 
Proſe to the Rev. Richard Watſon, 
D. D. F. R. S. 4to. 1780. a work 
replete with wit, humour, learn- 
ing and fancy, together with a 
pleaſant degree of extravagance) 
* ſome ingenious commentator, 
perhaps one of the Shakſperian 
troop of which there are above 
fifty horſe and foot, named with an 
&c. at the end,” undertake the taſk ? 
SurRLEY, WILLIAM. This 
gentleman 1s ſtill living, and was 
for ſome years reſident. in Portu- 
gal, in a public character, if I 
miſtake not. On fome diſguſt, 
however, or diſpute which he had 
involved himſelf in there, he re- 
turned to England about the year 
1749. He has ever been eſteemed 
a perſon of deep penetration, and 
well verſed in affairs of trade and 
the conimercial intereſts and con- 
nections of different kingdoms, 
more eſpecially thoſe of Great- 
Britain and Portugal. He has 
alſo been generally conſidered as 
the author of ſeveral letters on 
thoſe ſubjects, publiſhed in the 
Daily Gazetteer, and ſigned Luſita- 
nicus. In his poetical capacity, 
however, Mr. Shirtey does not 
ſtand in ſo conſiderable a light, 
though ſeveral of his plays have 
been repreſented on the ſtage. 
The following is a liſt of them : 
1. The Parricide. T. 8vo. 1739. 
8 King Pepin's Campaign. B. 5 


1745- 
3. Edward the Black Prince. 'T. 


1750. 
4. Electra. 


T. 4to. 1765. 
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mony of his ſatite. 
mons could be no long 
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for bis abuſes, he vel, 


daring | 
cardinal Wolſey, be x 
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5. Te Birth of ling 
'4to. 1765. | 
6. The Romas Sacrife,! 
. 
7. The Roman Vidin.] 
8. as T. 
9. Tue Firft Pars of I 
the Second. 1 . 4 
10. The Second N. 
Henry the Second. Hf 
11. The Fall of Carthay, _— 
12. All miſtaken, C. Wk (| 
1 3. T he Good Engliſa WS 
14. Faſhionable Friend bis 
15. TheShepſerdb Cu . 
Ihe laſt nine are no ea! 
SHUCKBOR0U3H, or 
Of Longborough, in e 
Glouceſter, was the authny 
play never aQed, entite, AW 
Antiochius. A Tray, C 
SKELTON, Jou. AS Co: 
was deſcended from the Sale c: 
Cumberland, and four co 
reigns of Henry VII. g 
He was laureated at Orin 
was permitted to hold It 
honour at Cambridge. 
ſtudied (ſays Mr. Watto 
our univerſities, he was 
to the rectory of Ditz, 0M 
But for his buffooner's 
pulpit, and his ati 
againſt the mendicants | 
ſeverely cenſured, an | 
ſuſpended by Nykke wn 
a rigid bijhop of Noni —_ 
exerciſing the duties cd 
dotal function. Wocd 
was alſo punifhed h ik 
for © having been gulls 
crimes, AS MOST "my 
But theſe perſecutions, 
to quicken his [udicrows 


tion, and to aufe q 


cule in rhiming [ibels, 1 
to attack the 4 


/ 


NT $M 
or the officers of that 
WS infer; and, taking 
WS thc. fanctuary of Weſt- 
| bey, was kindly enter- 
F protected by abbot 

e day of his death. He 


Pr: vas buried inthe chancel 
7, SS bouring church of Saint 
a iin tbe year 1529. 

$ ee general coarſeneſs, ob- 


ind ſcurrility, that dif- 
bis ſmaller poems, our 
Wnnot fail to be acquaint- 


1 
end 
Couth 


. takes his place, however, 
;, Cork, as author of four 
1 the vieces, entitled, | 
auth NS Neraman fir: An Enter], 
ited, Wer ficerce, A Morality, 
a2. ede, Virtue. 

A Comedy of Gord Order. 

the dit ſecond an imperfect copy 
uritel collection of the Jate 
VII. al rrick, Eſq; and a perfect 


i Ou 


de univerſity library at 


hold 6 e, D 4.5. The two latter 
doe, | o have been printed. 

Varta f Jonx. Was a lieutenant 
_ th regiment of marines, 
i, in is liſe in the Ramillies, 


oncris hip was caft away the 
titel e bruary, 1760. He wrote 
icants, gc one night at the Hay- 
„ bin ſelf and his 5 
an. a 5 
Nm %. T. 8vo. 1756. 


ies Of K „CuxisrorH ER. We 
Wood i lew particulars of this 
b by ihe e author, who, from the 


gala of his Poems, appears 
ran born in che county of 


1005 ol was once the favourite 
denn! e Hall, Cambridge, 
ent received a part of his 
e. b. took the degree of M. 
longer! ame a fellow. At this 
vent U of his liſe, he was not 
deb. rkable for his learning 
the ch our, of which many 
ben Ike the following, are 


red by his academical 
e. The three beadles 
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1 
of the univerſity being men of un- 
uſual bulk, he is ſaid to have cha- 
racterized them in this extempore 
hexameter— | 
Pinguia tergemivorum abdomina bes 
dellorum. | 
He loft his feHowſhip, however, 
by marrying Newbery the book- 
ſeller's wife's daughter by a former 
huſband ; yet to this event his ſuc- 
ceeding miſcarriages are not to be 
imputed, as he had previouſly quit- 
ted the univerfity on account of 
debts he had contraQted by his ex- 
travagance and attachment to the 
bottle. | 
This unfortunate habit of in- 
temperance had a fatal effect upon 
him. It was carried to ſuch ex- 
ceſs, that about the year 1757, he 
was obliged to be confined in a 
madhouſe, where he continued 
about two years, and during that 
time is ſaid to have completed his 
tranſlation of the Pſalms. In 1759, 


he had a benefit at Drury-Lane 


Theatre, when Mr. Garrick's Farce 
of The Gudrd an was acted for the 
firſt time, After his releaſe from 
confmement, he pubhſhed many 
pieces, and was reduced to the moſt 
deplorable ftate of poverty. At 
length, after ſuffering the accu- 
mulated miſeries of debts, diſeaſe, 
and infanity, he was releafed by 


death on the 21ſt of May, 1771. 
His tranſlation of Pope's Oat on 


Saint Cecilia's Day has been cele- 
brated much beyond its merit. Be- 
mg written without regard to con- 
formity of meaſure, it cannot be re- 
ceivedasthe legitimate repreſenta- 
tive of a Roman ode; neither are 


ſome expreſſions in it authorized by 


any writer in the ſame language. 
The ſucceſs of his verſion of 
Pope's E [ay on Criticiſm was ſuitable 
to the wildneſs of ſuch an under- 


taking. Had he choſen the Ter _ 


ple of Fame, or Windſor Foreſt, for 
the experiment, being general ſub- 
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8 M 
jects, the Latin language could 
eaſily have furniſhed him with cor- 
reſpondent expreſſions; but where 
could he expect to meet with 
phraſes capable of conveying ideas 


of the jingle of rhime, and other 


peculiarities of modern Engliſh 
verſifcation ? 
The performance that exhibits 
the higheſt flight of his genius, is 
one of thoſe copies of Latin verſes 


under the title of a Tripos. In 
this, his perſonifications of Ma- 
#/hefis, Atheia, &c. abound with the 
moſt poetical imagery, deliyered in 
language that will abide the teſt of 
criticiſm. | 3 

Smart was engaged with Rolt in 
more than one literary enter prize, 
particularly in Mother Midnight's 
Entertainment at the Hay-Market 
theatre. This was firſt undertaken 
at the expence of the Mr. Newbery 


already mentioned, and was after- 


wards carried on with ſome degree 
of ſucceſs. See article Ro Lr. 
Our author's claim to a place in 
this work is derived from a dra- 
matic piece written by him, and 
acted at Pembroke College under 
the following title: Ee”, 
I. The Grateful Fair. C. 
In this mock drama, his well known 


ſimile of the Collier, the Briekduſt- 


men, and the Barber, was original- 
ly inferted. The prologue to it is 
printed in the fourth volume o 
The Poetical Calendar. 25 


2. The Judgment of Midas. M. 


4to. 1752. | 
3. Hannah. O. gto. 1764. 


SMITH, EpMunD. A poet of 


conſiderable reputation, was the 


only ſon of Mr. Neale, an emi- 


nent merchant, and was born in 
. the year 1668. Some misfortunes 


of his father, which were ſoon after 
followed by his death, occaſioned 
the ſon's being left very young in 


. the hands gf Mr, Smith, who had 
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married his father; fh 
gentleman treated lin: 
had been his Own c 
placed him at Weſtin 
under Dr. Buſby, Ant 
of his generous gu 
name in gratitude he H 
per to aſſume, he u 
Chriſt Church in Oxfoly 
there, by his aunt, hu 
maintained till her det 
time before his leaiy 
Church, he was ſent yl 
mother to Worceſter, ad 
ledged by her as a leyii 
which his friend Mr. 0d 
mentions, to wipe of it 
fions that ſome had inm 
on his birth. He paſkll 
the exerciſes of the ly 
univerſity with uruſul 
and acquired great m 
the ſchools both for i 
and fkill in diſputts 
Smith's works are not wa 
only tragedy was ach! 
and was introduced up 
at a time when the luis 
ſo much engrofſed te ni 
that ſenſe was altogeit 


ficed to ſound : and thiol > 
Mr. Addiſon, who dit 7 
the honour to write tit alle 
to rally therein the mk / 2. 
of the public, in pr F . 


unideal entertainment dt 
to the genuine ſenſe c 
poet. This tragedy, vi 
to the memory of M. 
lips, his moſt intimate fn 
or four odes, and 2 
ſpoken publick j at W 
Laudem Thome But 

liſhed in the year 10 
name of his works, H 
worth, who pref 

of the author, fron! 
account is taken. a 
in July 1710, in 
year of his age. "4 


8 M 
%; (ily 
bm: 
Mn c 
nini 
After 
nary, 
he thow 
Was tea 
)s ford 
nt, had 
7 death 


iſh church there. Mr. 
th has repreſented Mr. 
a man abounding with 
SS qua!ly good and great; 

Wc no reaſon to impute 
ric to the partiality of 
. Mr. Smith had, ne- 
, Tome flight defects in 
ct; one was an extreme 
in dreſs, which ſingu- 
ured him the name of 


ang agg. Hisperfon was yet 
ter * ormed, that no neglect 
N wo d could render it diſ- 


; infomuch that the fair 


wy obſerved and admired 
en at once to commend and 
, oy dim, by the name of the 
e floven. It is acknow- 


the cl | ; 
ſo, that he was much in- 


ful 3 
* intemperance; which 
"I into that floth and indo- 
1 ich has been the bane 

4 


u bright genius. Upon 
, he was a good natured 
hed ſcholar, a fine poet, 
perning critic, 

nith took the degree of 
ly 9, 1696, and was ex- 


e not n 
5 A0 
ved up 
he lug 
d the yi 


W. college Dec. 20, 1705. 
4 10 | playwhich hefiniſhedwas, 
_ 1 5 Hippolitus. T. 40. 
e 09. 
* begun a tragedy on the 
" Ls 1 lady Jane Gray, but 
Cf of Ire it was finiſhed, | 


, Henny., Wrote in the 
Villiam III. He belong- 
ford's-Inn, and was au- 
le play, entitled, 


edy, N 
5 NM 


mate In 


| ; 
: 3% of Parma. T. 410. 
9 Fut „Jonx. Lived at Sten- 
eb . p drkihire ; and wrote one 
2 " piece, refuſed by the 


but prin | 7 
"roof printed under the ti- 


*. C. 40. 1657, 
William. This gen- 
ſote, in the reign of king 


1, I 
in (be 
ge. 1 
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Wiltſhire, and was buried. 


account 
his life of Sa rage. Mr. Smith, a 
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James I. three dramatic pieces, 
whoſe titles are, 

1. Hector of Germany. Hiſt. Play. 
4to. 16158. 

2. Freeman's Honour. Play. 

3. St. George for England. This 
was deſtroyed by Mr. Warburton's 
ſervant. | 

The ſecond of them, I believe, 
never appeared in print, being 
only mentioned in the epiſtle dedi- 
catory of the other. 

Coxeter quzries, whether this 
author is not the William Smiih, 


ſpo 
Plier, p. 2. 

SNR, DR. Concerning 
this author we ſhall tranſeribe the 
ven by Pr. Johr ſon in 


gentleman educated at Dublin's 
but being hindered by an impedi- 
ment in bis pronunciation from 
* engaging in orders, for which 
his Friends deftzned him, he 
left his own country, and cameto 
„London in queft of employment, 
<© where he found his ſolicitations 
*« fruitleſs, and his neeeſſities every 
day more preffing. In this dif- 
** treſs he wrote a tragedy, and of- 
© fered it to the players, by whom 
it was rejected. Thus were his 
“ laft hopes defeated, and he had 


„no other profpe& than that of 


© the moſt deplorable poverty. 
„But Mr. Wilks thought his per- 
formance, though not perfect, 
at leaft worthy of ſome reward, 
« and therefore offered h'm a be- 
nefit. This favour he improved 
with fo much diligence, that 
the houfe afforded him à con- 
* fiderable ſum, with which he 
* went to Leyden, applied himfelf 
„to the ſtudy of phyſic, and pro- 
* ſecuted his deſign with fo much 
* diligence and ſyccefs, that when 
* Dr. Boerbaave was defited by 
* the Czarina to tecommend pra- 
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e per perſons to introduce into 
<« Ruſſia the practice and ſtudy 
« of phyſic, Dr. Smith was one 
e of thoſe he ſelected. He had a 
conſiderable penſion ſettled on 
c him at his arrival, and was af- 
« terwards one of the chief phy- 
4 ſicians at the Ruſſian court.” 


The play above-mentioned was 


called, 
"The Captive Princeſs. N. P. 

A grateful letter from Dr. Smith 
to Mr. Wilks is printed in Chet- 
wood's Hiftory of the Stage, p. 240. 

SMOLLET, Toprtas, M. D. A 
well known writer 6f the preſent 
age, was born at a ſmall village 
within two miles of Cameron, on 
the banks of the river Eden, about 
the year 1920. He was bred to 


the practice of phyſic and ſurgery, 
and was ſome time on board a ſhip 


of war as ſurgeon, in which ca- 
pacity he ſerved at the ſiege of 
Carthagena. At the end of the 
war which was terminated by the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, 
having no farther employment at 
ſea, he betook himſelf to his pen; 
and, being happy in a lively ge- 
nius, he ſoon produced his cele- 
brated novel, entitled Roderick 
Random, which met with great 


ſucceſs. This encouraged him to 


purſue the ſame path, and he af- 
terwards gave the town another 
novel, entitled. Peregine Pickle, 
in which he luckily introduced the 
hiſtory of the celebrated lady Vane. 
This epiſode gave the book a 
great run; but it had likewiſe no in- 
conſiderable merit, independent of 
that lady's entertaining narrative, 
the materials of which, it is ſaid, 
ſhe herſelf furniſhed. He likewiſe 
wrote a third novel, entitled Fer 
dinand Count Fathom, which was 
judged greatly inferior to the two 
former; and to this gentleman 
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new tranſlation of Gil Blas, which continue to decline; ® 
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to great inconveniencies, i 
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was well received. Heak 
a new tranſlation of Djs 
from the Spaniſh: an, ; 
he ſtruck into a differen; 
of literature, and pulli 
on bathing and Ry y 
About this time he W 
— * as doctor of pix, WM 
reſided at Chelſea, aud 
practice ; but writing ws; lv 
purſuit. His Hi: i ,n 
met with amazing fuch 

this was chiefly attribute 
uncommon arts of pul 
made uſe of hy his boi 
neyertheleſs there is con 
merit in the dodor; 
which, in point of ſtyle, z 
to none. He alſo engt 
periodical work, entitled 1} 
tical Rewieau; in whic in 
mony of his ſtrictures e]. 


larly a proſecution fron Wh 00 
Knowles; in conſequence 
he underwent a heavy it 
impriſonment in the Kings Wn 
In the year 1762, be ee 
defence of adminiſtra WW 
publiſhed a paper called 8: 4-: 
ton; but being offended een 
behaviour in his friend, 
linquithed the employmen_ 
guſt. r 
At length, his config 
greatly impaired by 2 

life and aſſiduous app 


ſtudy, he went aba WS, | 
health in the month of {or 
He wrote an account of WIS! 
vels in a ſeries of leten ng |! 


friends, which were ® . A 
publiſhed in two volu 
ring all that time be wn 
have laboured under 1 98S" 1 
of chagrin. He had 
loſt his only child, 10 
whom he loved with the 
affection. Aſter bis re 
native country, he found 
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HK to 1taly, and died 10 ith bi 
133 y, and died near jointly with his younger broth 
1 Da odd 21, 1771. Arthur Moore, Eg. He Was hood 


and, hy lays and poems of Dr. at Oxford 
fterex| 3 3 and called, e TIM ny 
_ by T. Evans, in one The Rival Modes. 8vo. 1726. 
ed | 2 " 1 He wrote ſeveral humorous ſongs 
t 10 . 2 ad a very agreea- and poems; and, in conjunction 
1110 ee 5 gon. . as . ee with the late duke of Wharton, 
ack | a - _ iona er began a weekly paper, called The 
» . _ of es and. Inquiſitor, which favoured ſo much 
"2 thor of two dramatic of Jacobitiſm, that the publiſher 
thought i 100 dangerous 9 print, 
of pul ke riſal ;- or, Thi — eee 
his bo N F. 8vo e Tars in the year 1734. This gentle- 
_ F Ah - 7577 man, having the misfortune to rank 
e 5 75 as d ©) on with the enemies of Mr. Pope, 
wy n * ar revs in Glou- was honoured with a place in that 
= 3 dee _ in the immortal ſatire, The Dunciad ; in 
oy | re A 3 which he is damned to everlaſting 
hich t WS of ones. pg bs _ oy 1s particularly ewe 
5 i ; as a notorious plagiary, 
oY * 3 _ degree of inſtanced in a en 3 
* * | - _— e was uſher for which the reader is referred io 
_ 3 ol ing to Mag- the notes to the ſecond book of 
heavy WIN: _ la Na Itled The Dunciad, in that art which 1 
Ku WW 1.7 entitled, celebrates the foot-race of the 4 
be = 1 Fo N 2 or, Old bookſellers. | ; 
rene ante: , 
(alen or Bis * or gentleman was deſcended from # 
ended 1 dem on the . 72 very ancient family in the county 
friends, e Ai, in En liſh bw of Warwick. His anceſtors had 
plopmet . 8 gitih bur- large poſſeſſions at Kingſton, in 
ves | araphraſed and imi Manger ee, ſo early as the 
4 Reems and 7. mitated reign of Edward I. He was the 
ir 1 8 Hand: 1 fon of Robert Somervile of Edſton. 
re, CT 
abroad ; ee ee Ef himſelf, was born near Avon's | 
th of lu ſon of Arthur M q. Banks. He was bred at Win- | 
wunt of! the lords eee. cheſter- ſchool, but it does not ap- 
letters e in che reign of 10n- pear that he was of any univerſity. 
vere 1 i e _ Dr. Johnſon ſays, he never hg | 
voluns k Mr. Smyth en 1 po of him but as of a poet, a country | 
e he wn om an Rs 5 2 and a uſeſul juſtice of | 
Jer n whic ace, | 
or e _ 3 he ob- The following account, copied N 
| —_— arllament to. ff A. PO i 
ld. 20 name from Moor rom the letters of his friend 0 
unde, befides this ef. a to Shenſtone, will be read with pain a 
boy 8% — grandfather, be 2 whom his poems have 1 
und! ice of pay- al 1ghted. "| 
2 Pay-maſter to the Our old friend Somervile 1: 


ne; be gentlemen 
he mn penſioners, * dead I did not imagine I coyld 


* have 
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have been ſo ſorry as I find my- 
« ſelf on this occaſion, Sublatum 
„ quarimus, I can now excule all 
his foibles ; impute them to age 
and to diftreſs of circumſtances: 


* the laſt of theſe conſiderations 


rings my very foul to think 
on. For a man of high ſpirit, 
« conſcious of having (at leaſt in 
“one production) generally pleaſed 
the world, to , plagued and 
e threatened by wretches that are 
« low in every ſenſe, to be forced 
* to drink himſelf into pains of 


the body, in order to get rid of 


e the pains of the mind, is a mi- 
40 fory,” | 

He died July 14, 1743. 

From lady Luxborough's letters, 
p. 211. we find Mr. Somervile 
tranſlated from Voltaire the fol- 
lowing play, which was then in 
MS. in her hands, viz. 

Alzira. | 

SOMNER, Henry. Of this gen- 
tleman I know nothing farther 
than that he wrote one dramatic 
Piece, entitled, | 

Orpheus and Euridice. Op. 4to. 

SOUTHERN, THOMaAs. This 
eminent poet was born in Dublin, 
in the year 1660, and received 
his education at the univerſity 
there. In the eighteenth year of 


1740. 


his age he quitted Ireland, and, as 


his intention was to purſue a lu- 
crative profeſſion, he entered him- 


ſelf in the Middle Temple; but 


the natural vivacity of his mind 
overcoming all conſiderations of 
advantage, he quitted that ſtate of 
life, and entered into the more 
agreeable ſervice of the Muſes. 
The firſt dramatic performance of 
Mr. Southern, was his Perſian 
Prince, or Loyal Brother ; acted in 
the year 1682. 'This play was 
introduced at a time when the 
tory intereſt was triumphant in 
England, and the character of the 
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Loyal Brother was intend, 
pliment James duke of yy 
afterwards rewarded they 
next play was a com; 
The Diſappointment ; or, f 
ther in Taſſion, perſomii 
year 1684. 

After the acceſſn d 
James II. to the throne, yy 
duke of Monmouth mad 
fortunate attempt upon li 
crown, Mr. Southern we 
the army 1n the regimen 
raiſed by the lord Fern 
wards commanded by tec 
Berwick ; and he had tin 
miſſions, viz. enſign, ra 
and captain, under king | 
that regiment, During th 
of this prince, in the yer] 
the Revolution, he rote 
called the Spartan Dm Wl 

lay was inimitably ad: vs 
Mr. Booth, Mr. Wilks, e 
ber, Mr. Mills, ſen, Mrs. M cat. 
and Mrs. Porter, all pm uf 
it, in their height of roi 
and the full vigour of the 
ers. Mr. Southern acht 
that he received from tht 
ſeller, as a price for WW 
150l. which at that tine Wn: 
extraordinary, He un | 
who raiſed the advantge 
writing to 2 ſecond 1. 
night. Southern ws in 
to draw all imagintd! 
from his poetical about 
den once took occ2hon 108 
how much he got by c 
plays? to which he znſye 
he was really aſhamed 0 
him. But Mr. Dricen! 
little importurate {0 h 
plainly told him, that if 
play he cleared my 
pounds; which appein 
ing to Dryden, as he bi 
never been able to 40% 
than one hundred 


ſucceſsful pieces. The® 
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ten 7s not beneath the 
e o ot ſolicitation, and of- 
cd the RN Tickets at a very high 
coe making applications o 
3 0, f ot diſtinction; which, per- 


erforned; yden thought was much 
the dignity of a poet. 
or continued, from time 

W to entertain the public 
is dramatic pieces, the 
dart of which met with 
eſs they deſerved. 


r author's comedies, none 
oſſeſſion of the ſtage, nor 


eſſian d 
rone, 1 
th made 
upon hy 
hern wit 
repimett 
Ferry 


by ted deſerve to be ſo; for in 
had the Wo vince be is leſs excellent 
ian, ln 202d. The moſt finith- 
r king the moſt pathetic of his 


Juring th 
the pen! 
wrote 
n Dam | | : 


dhe opinion of the cri- 
his Oroonoko. His Fatal 
e, or Innocent Adultery, 
th deſerved ſucceſs; the 


y ade incidents, and intereſting 
Wilks, le tragic part, ſufficiently 
, Mrs. U ate for the low, trifling co- 
all perl uſions. Mr. Southern died 


t of rep 


, 1746, in the eighty-fixth 


r of d his age; the latter part of 
n ache © ſpent in a peaceful ſe- 
from VN having, by his commiſ- 
for WS {oldicr, and the profits of 


at time u matic works, acquired a 


Te mnie fortune; and, being an 
vant2g (Wcconomiſt, he improved 
cond virtune he gained, to the 
vas e antage: he enjoyed the 
aginadl life of all our poets, and 
| Jabouts > richeſt of them, a very 
afion t08 epted, | 

t by oO ramatic pieces are, 

e an ſe Loyal Brother. T. 4to. 
,qmed (0 2 8 


Drycen! 
e {0 h 


e Diſappointment. C. 4to. 


thatly r Anthony Love, or The 
ſeven & Lady. C. qto, 1601. 
pea Pe Wives Excuſe, or Cuc- 
; he h //-1i/o/es. C. 4to. 1602. 
to "i = Maid; laſt Prayer, or 
ed by} 


8 rather than fail. C. 4to, 
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he refided at Weſtminſter.” 


.author. 


80 


6. The Fatal Marriage, or The 
Innocent Adultery. T. 4'0. 1694. 


. Oroonoko, T. 4to. 1696. 
8. The Fate of Capua. T. gto. 
1700. | 
9. The Spartan Dame. T. 8vo, 
1719. | 
10. Money's the Miftreſs. C. 8vo. 
1720. | 


Gildon, in his continuation of 
Langbaine (ſays Mr. Oldys in his 
MS. additions to that book), in- 
forms us, that our author was the 
ſon of George Southerne, of Strat- 
ford upon Avon, in Warrwick- 
ſhire; and that he became a- ſer- 
vitor of Pembroke-Hall, Oxford, 
in the year 1680, aged ſeventeen, 
or more, according to Wood. Mr. 
Oldys adds, that he remembered 
Mr. Southern “ a grave and ve- 
nerable old gentleman. He lived 
near Covent-Garden, and uſed 
often to frequent the evening 
prayers there, always neat and 
decently dreſſed, commonly in 


black, with his ſilver {ſword and 


ſilver locks ; but latterly it ſeems 
The 
late excellent poet Mr. Gray, in 
a letter to Mr. Walpole, dated from 
Burnham, in Buckinghamſhire, 
September 173), has alſo the fol- 


lowing obſervation concerning our 


Southern at a gentleman's houſe 
a little way off, who often comes 
to ſee us; he is now ſeventy ſeven 
years old, and has almoſt wholly 
loft his memory; but is as agree- 
able an old man as can be, at 
leaft I per ſuade myſelf ſo when I 
look at him. and think of Iſabella 
and Qroonoko.” 
in a note on this paſſage, gto. 
edit, p. 25. that © Mr. Gray al- 


ways thonght highly of his pa- 


thetic powers, at the ſame time 
that he blamed his ill taſte for 
mixing them ſo in judiciouſly with 
{arce, in order to produce that 
g maonſtrous 
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monſtrous ſpecies of compoſition, 
called Tragi-comedy.” Mr. South- 
ern, however, in the latter part 
of his life, was ſenſible of the im- 
propriety of blending tragedy and 
comedy, and uſed to declare to 
lord Corke his regret at comply- 
ing with the licentious taſte of 
the times. 9 

His dramatic writings were for 


the firſt time completely publiſh- 


ed by T. Evans, in 3 vols. 12mo. 
SPATEMaN, THOMAS. This 


gentleman was rector of Wilton, in 


Northamptonſhire, and author of 
one drama, called, 

T he School Boys Maſh, * 
the Diverſion of Youth, and their 
Excitement to learning. 8v0. 1742, 
SPEED, Joan. Son of John 
Speed the chronologer, was born 
in London, elected {cholar. of St. 
John's College, from Merchant 
Taylor's ſchool, in 1612, at the age 
of Teventeen years, He afterwards 
became fellow of that college, and 
took his degrees of M. A. and B. 
and D. M. In this laſt faculty he 


became eminent among the acade- 


micians, but was ſnatched away 
at an early age. He died ic May 
1640, and was buried in the cha- 


pel of St. John's College. He 1s 


the author of, 
Stonehenge. 


This was 


paſt. 1636. N. P. 
acted before Dr. 


Richard Baylie, the preſident, and 


fellows of the College, in their 
common refectory. 

STANLEY, THOMAS. Was the 
ſon of Sir Thomas Stanley, Knight, 
and was born at Comberlow, in the 
pariſh of Clothall, in Hertford- 
ſhire. After an education in gram- 
mar learning in his father's own 
houſe by the ingenious Mr. Edward 
Fairfax, the tranſlator of Tafſo, he 
was admitted a gentleman com- 
moner of Pembroke Hall, in Cam- 
bridge, at the age of thirteen years, 
and became an early proficient in 
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7 holy b 
all kinds of polite lien 
1640, he was incorpo agi 
at Oxford, having uta i 
that degree at Can big | 
then travelled into foriny 
tries, and on his reum 
during part of the civilwmy 
Middle Temple, where len 
acquainted witk Sir Edu 
burne. He died the a 
April, 1678, at his b 
Suffolk-ſtreet, and was lai. 
St. Martin's in the Pie 
tranflated. 
The Clouds, ſrom the M 
Ariſtophanes, folio, 1050 nn. 
Printed in his % / 
ſephy. . 
STAPLETON, Sir Roben 
the third ſon of Richard h 
ton, Eſq; of Carleton, in! 
ſhire, and was educated ik 
Catholic, in the college e. 
Engliſh Benedictines, at fi 
but, being born with 2 pl 
turn, and too volatile to k 
fined within the walls of 40 
ſter, he threw off the reli 
his education, quitted a 
life. came over to Engl, 
turned Proteſtant. Si l 
having good intereſt, the 
of his religion having Mi 
the way to preferment, ie 
made gentleman-uſhero!tieſl 
chamber to the prince Vi 
afterwards Charles Il. 1 
him cöônſtaptly adhering 2 
intereſt of his royal m 
when his majeſty was dig 
of London, by. the thr 
and tumults of the diſco 
he followed him, and, u 
he received the honour oi 
hood. After the batile# 
hill, when his majeſty n 
to retire to Oxford, Wh 
then attended him, end wt 
ed doctor of the civil l 0 
the royal cauſe declin 17 
ton thought proper 10 7 
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aſcelf to ſtudy; and, as 
ot amongſt the moſt con- 
of the royaliſts, he was 
to enjoy his ſolitude un- 
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Iten 
oral 


an At the Reſtoration he 
brite n promoted in the ſer- 
foreiny Charles II. hnd held a 
tur | mat monarch's eſteem 
ri war death. Langbaine ſays, 
ere e writings have made him 
E688 ::oown, but admired, 
the Out all England, and while 


nd 7uvenal are in eſteem 

learned, Sir Robert's 
din ſurvive; the tran- 
theſe two authors hav- 
= his name in the tem- 
oortality. As to Muſeus, 
great a value for him, 

Wer he had tranſlated him, 
ae the ſtory into a dra- 
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d the 10th of July 1669, 
buried at St. Peter's 
ter He is the author of 
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1th a pull 
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eſt, the 0M nt cred, as the produc- 

wing Jl Is author, a play, called, 


Noa Choice. N. P. 
v, G:oxcz. A come- 
erly on the Iriſh ſtage, 


rment, . 
her of the 
ince of W 
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thering 0 be bal T heatres ; or, A Play- 
a] mil NR Le! A Farce. 8yo. 
was ani * YN : 
be tbr Sir Ricnann, Was 


che year 1676, in Ireland, 


e diſcon WINX 
kingdom one branch of 
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fan 


nour d was poſſeſſed of a conſi- 
battle e inche county of Wex- 
of oxi 11 F * a councellor at 
ord, uli, was private ſecre- 
A <5 duke of Ormond, bnt 
"1 lays Englih extraction, and 
ecline 17 | 
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his ſon, while very young, being 
carried to London, he put him to 
ſchool at the Charter-houſe, whence 
he was removed to Merton Col- 
lege in Oxford, where he was ad- 
mitted a poſt-maſter in 1692. His 
inclination and genius being turn- 
ed to polite literature, he com- 
menced author during his reſidence 
in the univerſity, and actually 
finiſhed a comedy; which, how- 
ever, he though fit to ſuppreſs, as 
unworthy of his genius. Mr. 
Steele was well- beloved and re- 
ſpected by the whole ſociety and 
had a good intereſt with tham aſ- 
ter he left the univerſity, which he 
did without taking any degree, in 
the full reſolution to enter into 


the army. This ſtep was highly 


diſpleaſing to his friends; but the 
ardor of his pafſion for a military 


life rendered him deaf to any other 


propoſal. Not being able to pro- 
cure a better ſtation, he entered as 
a private gentleman in the horſe- 


guards, not withſtanding he there- 


by loft the ſucceſſion to his Iriſh 
However, as he had a flow 
of 22 nature, a generous open- 
neſs and frankneſs of ſpirit, and 


a ſparkling vivacity of wit, —theſe 


qualities rendered him the delight 
of the ſoldiery, and procured him 
an enſighn's commiſſion in the 
guard. In the mean time, as he 
had made choice of a profeſſion 
which ſet him free from all the 
ordinary reſtraints on youth. he 
ſpared not to indulge his inclina- 
tions in the wildeſt exceſſes. Vet 
his gaieties and revels did not paſs 
without ſome cool hours of reflec- 
tion, and in theſe it -was that he 
drew up his little treatiſe, entitled 
The Chriſtian Hero, with a deſign, 
if we may believe himſelf, ,o be a 
check upon his paſſions. For this 
uſe and purpoſe it had lain ſome 
time by him, when he printed it 
in 1701; with a dedication to lord 

Cutts, 
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Cutts, who had not only appointed 
him his private ſecretary, but pro- 
cured for him a company in lord 
Lucas's regiment of fuſileers. The 
whole plan and tenour of our au- 
thor's book was ſach a flat contra- 
diction to the general courſe of his 
life, that it became a fubject of 
much mirth and raillery : but theſe 
thafts had no effect; he perſevered 
invariably in the ſame contradic- 
tion; and, though he had no power 
to change his heart, yet his pen 
was never proſtituted to his follies. 
Under the influence of that good 


ſenſe, he wrote his firſt play, which 


procured him the regard of king 
William, who reſolved to give him 
ſome eſſential marks of his favour; 
and though, upon that prince's 
death, his hopes were diſappointed, 
vet in the beginning f queen 
Anne's reign, he was appointed to 
the profitable place of Gazetteer. 
He owed this poſt to the friendſhip 
of lord Halifax and the earl of 
Sunderland, to whom he had heen 
recommended by his ſchool-fellow 


Mr. Addiſon. That gentleman alſo 


lent him an helping hand in pro- 
moting the comedy, called Je 
Tender Huſtand, which was aQed in 


1704, with great ſucceſs. But his 
next plav, The Lying Lover, found 


a very different fate. Upon this 
rebuff from the ſtage, he turned 
the ſame humorous current into 


another channel; and, early in 


the year 1709, he began to publiſh 


The Tatler; which admirable paper 


was undertaken in concert with Dr. 
Swift. His reputation was per- 
fectly eſtabliſhed by this work; and, 
during the — of it, he was 
made a commiſſioner of the ſtamp- 
duties, in 1910. Upon the change 
of the miniſtry the ſame year, he 
ſided with the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who had ſeveral years en- 
tertained a friendſhip for him; 
and, upon his grace's diſmiſſion 
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thanks to him for the ſeng 


Tatler ; and afterwards, l 


the title of The Spear, (NN 


tion. Upon the ml 


8 T 
from all employment, i 
Mr. Steele addreſſad : 


to his country. Hoem 
author ftill continued 
place in the ſtau:;p-offce wy 
new adminiftration, he h 
tering with his pen ua 
ſubjects. Bead 
ly to Mr. Addiſon, he dy 


ſiſtance chiefly of thatſtechl 
he carried on the ſame py 


ceſs of this paper wacequi 
of the former, which ef 
him, before the cloſe H 
cecd upon the ſame dehp! 
character of The Garin, 
was opened in the been 
the year 1713, and wall 
in October the ſame ja 
in the courſe of it; his wi 
took a ſtronger turn 199 
he engaged with great wn 
againſt the miniſtry, all 
determined to profecuttl 
that way, by procurnyi 
the houſe of commons it 
diately removed all obſtn 
to. For that purpole, i 
care to prevent a ford 
ſion from his po# in . 
office, by a timely req 
to the earl of Oxford; 
fame time, gate Wi 
which had been, ti 
paid him by the queen, 
to the late prince Geof 
mark, This done, b 
famous Guardian upon 
lition of Dunkirk, vi 
liſhed Auguſt 7, 171335 
parliament being diſh 
day, the Guardian e! 
lowed by ſeveral otifrf 
tical tracts againſt the l 


new parliament, Mr. tt 
been returned a mm 


borough of Stockbrip 


8 7 TE l 
his ſeat accordingly in pu of the united kingdom, where 
of commons, but was how unwelcome a gueſt ſoever he 


{roE:. once in a few days af- might be to the generality, yet he 
vr WS riting ſeveral ſeditions received from ſeveral of the nobi- 
due ous libels, as he had lity and gentry the moſt diſtin- 
fce fd forewarned by the au- 22 marks of refpect. „ 
be eriodical paper, called 1718, he buried his ſecond wife, 


„. Preſent y after his who had brought him a handſome 


100 

= ve publiſhed propoſals fortune, and a good eſtate in 

he te Hiſtory of the Duke Wales ; but neither that, nor the Bal | 
0; Worough. At the ſame ample additions lately made to his | | 
lte o wrote The Spinſier ; income, were ſufficient to anſwer ö 


is p a paper, called, The his demands. The thoughtleſs vi- | | 
ee allo continued pub- vacity of his ſpirit often reduced l 


a-eqwh | eral other things in the him to little ſhifts of wit for its 


ic: cri t, until the death of the ſupport ; and the proſpect of tbe 1 
le o' 1 WR mediately after which, Fi/A-Pool this year owed its birth | Wi 
e (hn I 


; 

d for theſe ſervices, he chiefly to the projector's neceſſities. l 

"ord u. into favour by her ſuc- The ollowin year he oppoſed i 
je been | 
| was ll | 
me fel 
ls his i 
arn 10. 


he throne, K. George I. the remarkable peerage bill in the Wl | 
Winted ſurveyor to the Houſe of Commons, and, during ! 
les of Hampton-Court, the courſe of this oppoſition to the | 
to the commiſſion of the court, his licence for acting plays 
e county of Middleſex; was revoked, and his patent ren- 


a 
' ID Irs —— ——]ẽ 


ret s procured a licence for dered ineffeQual, at the inſtance | 
try, Wager of the royal com- of the lord chamberlain. He did "Uo 
dec medians, he eaſily ob- his utmoſt to prevent ſo great a Y 
cur; e s be changed the ſame loſs, and, finding every direct ave- 
mons, 3 into a patent from his nue of approach to his royal maſ- 11 
|| ob" ppointing him governor ter effectually barred againſt him ; [ 
pole! company during his by his powerful adverſary, he had 1 


1 
arctic 


to his executors, admi- recourſe to the method of applying 1 
& in l or aſſigns, for the ſpace to the public, in hopes that his 1 
reg ars afterwards. He was complaints would reach the ear of 1 
ford; one of the repreſen- his e though in an indi- | 
e v0 1 rigs in York- rect courſe, by that canal. In this 


„ (11 he firſt parliament of ſpirit he formed the plan of a 


een, bo conferred the ho- periodical paper, to be publiſhed® 
e Ger ni ghthood upon him, twice a week, under the title of 
ne, Nel 1715, and, in Auguſt The Theatre; the firſt number of 
z upon | be received five hun- which came out on the 2d of Jan. 
b. wht ls from Sir Robert Wal- 1519-20, In the mean time, the 
A 71h ö pecial ſervices. Thus a rtnde of being out of ſavour 
; dſo ouraged, he triumphed at court, like other misfortunes, 


lian 15 ponents in ſeveral drew after it a train of more. | 
rte in this and the During the courſe of this paper in 4 
oft th 3 er. In 1717, he was which he had aſſumed the feigned 109 
eee of the commiſſioners name of Sir John Edgar, he was 1 
; any the eſtates for- outrageouſly attacked by Mr. Den- 4 
a . ate rebellion inScot- nis, the noted critic, in a very abu- 1 
carried him into that five pamphlet, entitled, The Cha- | 
rater 
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rader and Cunduct of Sir John Ed- 


gar. To this inſult our author 
made a proper reply in The Thea- 
tre. | 

While he was ſtruggling, with 
all his might, to ſave himſelf from 
ruin, he found time to turn his 
pen againſt the miſchievous South- 
Sea ſcheme, which had nearly 
brought the nation to ruin, in 
1720. And the next year he was 
reſtored to his office and authority 


in the play-houſe in Drury-Lane. 


Of this 1t was not long before he 
made an additional advantage, by 


bringing his celebrated comedy, 


called The Conſcious Lovers, upon 
hat ſtage, where it was acted with 
prodigious ſucceſs; ſo that the re- 
ceipt there muſt ha ve been very 
conſiderable, beſides the profits 


accruing by the ſale of the copy, 


and a purſe of five hundred pounds 
given to him by the king, to whom 
he dedicated it. Vet, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe ample recruits, 
about the year following, being 
reduced to the utmoſt extremity, 
he ſold his ſhare in the play- 
houſe, and ſoon after commenced 
a law-ſuit with the managers, 
which in 1726 was determined to 
his diſadvantage. During theſe 
misfortunes of Sir Richard, there 
was once an execution in his 
houſe. Being however under the 
neceſſity of receiving company a 
few days afterwards, he prevailed 
on the hailiffs to put on liveries, 
and paſs for his ſervants. The 
farce ſucceeded but for a ſhort 


time; for the knight enforcing 


his orders to one of them in a man- 
ner which this vermin of the law 
thought too authoritative, the in- 


ſolent raſcal threw off the mygſk, 


and diſcovered his real occupation. 
Soon after, Sir Richard retired to 
a ſmall houſe on Haverſtock-hill, 
in the road to Hampſtead. Part 
of this building remains, and is 
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now a Cottage. He 
and other . 90 
club (which during ſup 
held at the Upper Pale 
ſtead Heath) uſed u dd, 
and take him in theirgy 
the place of rendenyy | 
now, therefore, for the k 
brought his fortune, y 
heedleſs profuſion, ine 
rate condition, he vn 
altogether incapable of 
the loſs, by being ſe 
paralytic diſorder, whit 
impaired his under{ad 
theſe unhappy cireunſal 
retired to his ſeat at la 
near Caermarthen in Mae 


he paid the laſt debt 16% 
the 21ſt of September, AF 
was privately interred, wal Ke 
to his own defire, in the WAR ©: 


Caermarthen, 

Of three children i 
Richard had by his ſea 
Elizabeth, being the cf 
living, was married yougl 
to the honourable Join! 
then one of the Welch ju 
terwards baron Trevor d 
ham. Sir Richard un: 
undiſſembled and extenlf 
volence, a friend tothe i 
and, as far as his eig 
would permit, the fathe 


orphan, His works aa el. 
manly. He was a ft 'S) 
moſt diſtant appearance vi 1 


malevolence, never jaa 
man's growing repuaag; 
far from arrogating af RE -. 
himſelf from his conjund 

Mr. Addiſon, that be 
who deſired him to dil 
papers. His greatl: Qs 
want of economy. Y 

was certainly the mon 
and (if we may be allow 
preſſion) the moſt az 
that ever trod thc 10... 
dulgence. : Wc Dri; 


$T 


ire amatic works of Sir 


*. tecle are the following: 
* uneral; or, Grief Alu- 
* to. 1702. - 

* nder Huſband ; or, The 


eir an 
Wolz, 
r dhe k 
e, U 
„ inet 
e WH 
le of 


„. C. flo. 1704. 
. ing Loder; or, The 


ynſcinus Lovers. C. 8vo. 


=. C. 


hal of Action. C. 


5 7 laſt were left unfiniſh- 
e probably ſtill in MS. 
I, xs, Joun. Lived in 


James I. was a mem- 
honourable ſociety of 
in, and author of one 
ce, entitled, 

Kevenge. I. 40. 1613. 
6, J. Was the inti- 


- at 1all 
1 in Wag 
lebt ok 
mber, 5 
erred, u 


in tech 55 of Mr, Concanen, al- 
Ps ed, and born in the 
his ſeo p B. | They. appear 'to. 
deaf 7 England at the ſame 
n n order to improve 
1 iv Wi , they agreed towrite 
Weld j alt the miniſtry ; and 
1 e each of them was 
A d be determined by 
"A plece of money. It 
* uthor's lot to oppoſe 
27 but he was not equal- 
2 with his friend. He 
1 ent into orders, and 
1 rgyman in Maryland. 
* 19 plays, called, 
Meer jo * Cenerals. T. 8vo. 
eputaba⸗ ei 
oy , _ T; 8vo. 1736. 
_ e ALEXA N- 
e 
u is well known both 
m E nd author, but ſtill 
greater.” oon companion, was 
my. * orn. Inclination or 
oy ow | aby both, led 
uy | ie ſtage, in Which 
a 4 paied ſome years in 


Panles, particularly 
Principal tation is at 
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Lincoln, till at lengthjhe appeared 
to have fixed his reſidence in Lon- 
don, where he was eſtabliſhed by 
an engagement at the theatre 
royal in Covent-Garden. His per- 
formances as an actor, were truly 
contemptible, for in that walk 
he diſplayed no genins or merit. 
After living in every kind of diſ- 
ſipation, generally neceſſitous, and 


always extravagant, he had the 


good fortune to hit upon a plan 
which enabled him to place him- 
ſelf m independent if not affluent 
circumſtances. He compoled a 
ſtrange medley of ſenſe and non- 


ſenſe, wit and ribaldry, adapted 


to his own powers of performance, 


called A Lecture upon Heads, With 
'this, he travelled about England, 


exhibiting at different towns, and 
was uncomimonly ſucceſsful in his 
undertaking. By this happy expe- 
dient, he in a few years acquired a 
ſortune ſufficient to afford him a 


comfortable retreat in his old age, 


which is ſaid to have already o- 
veriaken him, and impaired in 


ſome meaſure the faculties of his 


mind. As a companion, he was 
chearful, humorous, and enter- 
taining; particularly after the 
manner of his predeceſſor, Tom 
D'Urfey, by bis ſinging with 
much drollery and ſpirit, a va- 
riety of ſongs of his own writing, 
many of which are not only * 


ſeſſed of great humour, but true 


wit, a happy manner of expreſſion, 
and an originality of fancy, not 
often exceeded by authors in that 
walk of poetry. He has, indeed. 
been ſometimes condemned, and 
that not entirely without cauſe, for 
having run into too great a degree 


of libertiniſm in his little ſallies 


of this kind. Mr. Stevens is alſo 
author of a novel in two volumes, 
entitled, The Adventures of Tom 
Fool, and has been concerned in 
ſeveral literary productions of the 
F4 271 periodical 
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periodical kind, viz. eſſays in The 
Public Ledger, Beauties of the Ma- 
gazines, &c. in which he has given 


proof of a conſiderable ſhare both 


of humour and genius. His claim 
to a place in this work is on ac- 

count of the following pieces: 
I. Diftreſs upon Diſtreſs; or, 
Tragedy in true Tafle. Burleſque 
Trag. 8vo. 1752. 

2. The French Flogged ; or, The 
Briti/h Sailors in America. F. 8vo. 
1767. This is generally aſcribed 
to him. > 

3. The Court of Alexander. O. 
8vo. 1770. 

4. The Trip to Portſmouth. A 
feich of one Act. Bvo. 1773. 

STEVENS, Jonn, This per- 
ſon was by profeſſion a bbokfeller, 
but, failing in bufineſs, applied 
for ſubſiſtence to the collecting 
together any materials he could 
meet with of the poetical produe- 
tions of his acquaintance, and 
5 ee them for his own advan- 
tage, 
ſometimes without any mention of 
the authors; but more frequently 
making uſe of their names for a 
ſanction to pieces which he put 
forth without their conſent, and, 
indeed, to their prejudice, being 
generally printed from ſpurious 
and incorrect copies, Which he had 
by ſome clandeſtine means or other 
procured. Among the reft of his 
publications is one dramatic piece, 
for which he took ſubſcriptions in 
his own name; but, indifferent as 
it is, I am much in doubt as to its 
being his production. It is entitled, 

The Modern Wife. C. 8vo. 1745. 

STEVENS, Captain 3 The 
continuator of Dugdale's Monafti- 
con, and compiler of a Spaniſh 
Dictionary. He was a Roman Ca- 
tholick, and at the Revolution fol- 
lowed the fortunes of his abdi- 
cating maſter, in whoſe fervice he 


accepted a commiſſion, and ac- 


companied him in the wars in 


1 


ometimes as his own, and 


dT 
Ireland. He alſy w 


iu ſeveral other ſenia 
the 27th of Odo 
tranſlated ſevera] hn 
Spaniſh, and one 1 
he made ſome alteruin 40 0 
An Evening unh | A . 
1707. | 4 
STEWART, nun 
thor we believe to h. 
He is ſtill living, uit 


wrote the ſecond, un 


got 4 
Achau 


enpſo 


Valentia; or, Tith 
Day. T. 8vo. 1m. 

STILL, Joan. Vs 
William Still, af 
Lincolnſhire. Hen 


firſt piece, 
1. The T1 , 
C. 8vo. 1774. = 
2. T he Covler of . 
8vo. 1779. 5 
STEWART, | Hou BT. 
author we only iu WR. 
9 


Chriſt's College, (ung * p 
he took the degree 10 


afterwards hecame rl 
teigh, in the coun! 
and archdeacon of 


was alfo ſucceſſieſ 2 
John's and Trinity a 
univerſity already e bk 
two years aftertie c A 
Godwin, was aypult * 
cant fee of Bal 10 Ed 
which he continveht Col 
which happered fa D. 
Flis name, a54 dt pie 
has been hitherto bis l 
there are circa\s * 
a belief that he d b 

Gammer Gurinil 

B. L. 1675. 


In the Burfar' ba 
College, 9 Eli 0 
following £7”. 
cc Carpenters eiu 
c fold at the Phe 
that time there in 
arts of Cirifs 0 


eb tha 


ST 


; ' pbable that any other per- 
e belonging to the houſe 
play was acted, would 


| bu WW cd in writing it, there 
ne u on to heſitate about al- 
Wo piece to our author. 


books of the Stationers' 
it might ſeem as though 
Wn compoſed ſome years 
WW ication, there being an 

1863 by Thomas Col- 
or to the above per- 
fa play, entitled, Dyc- 
WE, which we imagine was 
under that title. This 


rer 


Jaun 
e io h 
g, db 


nd, un 
14 
7 of (al 


n the year 1598, an 1n- 


 Tyows led 7 her /ytes, appeared, 
bun on we have never met 
or, To one has hitherto con- 
), 1772. So be the ſame with Troi- 
HY, "__ du, becauſe the cha- 
}, of erſites has likewiſe been 


in the latter. Bedlam 
—_ thy were ſtyled) we 
Dc to have been cha- 
nmon to many of our 


degree ji 
ecame rl 


7 ; 
e wr amas, See note on 
2 Y edit. 1778, vol. IX. 
ce * I. 
2 Al . 
Trinity NGFLEET, BENJAMIN. 


the well-known biſhop 
er, and equally diſtin- 
a naturaliſt and a poet. 
Edward was fellow of 


[ready med 
ter the cn 
as abe 
f Bab 


,ntinnedlb College in Cambridge, 
jered teu P. and Greſham pro- 
e, 254 0 yſie; but, marrying in 
ichen is lucrative offices, and 
ircum 1 favour; 2 misfortune 
at hem dl both him and his 
Gr GO owever, going into 
1575.8 tained, by 2 father's 
rſar's Of living of Newington- 
j Eli. (6 h he immediately ex- 
entry*, thoſeof Wood-Norton 
ers 9 p in Norfolk. He died 
the 1 er ſamin, his only ſon, 
ther? Fl at Norwich ſchool, 
uri 1 Elt in 1720, with the 
Td EEMITIING 


ce, however, is incon- 


his life-rime. 
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He then went to Trinity College 
in Cambridge, at the requeſt of Dr. 
Bentley, the maſter, who had been 
private tutor to his father, domeſtic 
chaplain to his grandfather, and 
was much indebted to the family. 
Here he was a candidate for a fel- 
lowſhip ; but was rejected by the 
maſter's influence. This was a 
ſevere and unexpected diſappoint- 
ment; and but little alleviated at- 
terwards by the Doctor's apology, 
that it was a pity that a gentleman 
of Mr. Stillingfleet's parts ſhould 
be buried within the walls of a 
college. Perhaps, however, this 
ingratitude of Dr. Bentley was not 
of any real diſſervice to Mr. Stil- 
lingfleet. By being thrown into 
the world, he formed many ho- 
nourable and valuable connections. 
The late lord Barrington gave him, 
in a very polite manner, the place 
of maſter of the barracks at Ken- 
ſington, a favour to which Mr. 
Stillingfleet, in the dedication of 


his “ Calendar of Flora” to that 


nobleman, alludes with great po- 
liteneſs, as well as the warmeſt 
gtatitude. His © Calendar” was 
formed at Stratton in Norfolk, in 
1756, at the hoſpitable ſeat of Mr. 
Martham, who had made ſeveral 
remarks of that kind, and had 
communicated to the public his 
curious Obſervations on the 
Growth of Trees.” But it was 
to Mr. Wyndham, of Felbrig, in 
Norfolk, that he appears to , Dan 
had the greateſt obligations. He 
travelled abroad with him ; ſpent 
much of his time at his houſe; 
and was appointed one of his exe- 
cutors; with a conſiderable addi- 
tion to an annuity which that gen- 
tleman had ſettled upon him in 
Mr. Stillingfleet's 
genius ſeems, if we may judge from 
his works, to have led him princi- 
pallyto the ſtudy of natural hiſtory. 


which he profecuted as an ingeni- 


FF 2 ous 
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8 
ons philoſopher, an uſeful citizen, 
and a'good man. Mr. Gray makes 
the following favourable mention 
of him, in one of his letters dated 


from London, in 1761: have 


lately made an acquaintance with 
this philoſopher, who lives in a 
garret in the. winter, that he may 
Nport fome near relations who 


him, by 


ſiderabſe knowledze d1 
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Lyttelton. A ſecond wi 
it appeared in 162,14 
1775. Mr. Stillingfea| 
publiſhed “ Some Ting 
caſioned by the late han 
1750, a poem in 40, ul 
Principles and Poyer 
mony, 1771,” 410. 2 fen 
work, built on Tanin 
di Mufica ſeconds li amt 
dell' Armonia. T bet 
Eſſay on Converſatin 
firſt volume of Docſeyt 


| me 2 worthy honeſt man. His tion of Poems, eniile ly 
wo © preſent ſcheme is to ſend ſome per- diftinguiſhed rank u 
63 ſons; properly qualified, to refide a Engliſh poets. Ihe 
4 year or two in Attica, to make addreſſed to Mr. VH 
bo, themſelves acquainted with the all that warmth of fil 
15 climate, productions, and natural which diſtinguiſnes ll WM 
1 hiſtory of the country, that we may fleet. As it is chiefy «lili 
#18 underſtandAriſtotle, Theophraſtus, does not admit of ſo li 
5 &c. who have been Heathen Greek ments as ſome co 
4 to us for ſo many ages; and this other kinds. Howerer, tai 
he has got propoſed to lord Bute, much good-fenle, fen 


and has ſeveral paſlgs 
point of harmony and # 
ſification, would not dl 
writings of our moſt adn 
Here more than once . 
fleet ſhews himſel[{tillfm 
Bentley's cruel treatmeit 


p. 224. He publiſhed, about 1743, and towards the bal 
| | moral cloſe of tis pi 
; he gives us a ſcetel 0 
ſeems to hint at a m0 
a more delicate rat 
is ſaid to have fuffrel! 
other ſex. Thi: ton 
- _and heart, They are chiefly tranſ- account for theaſpeni'h 
he treats the ladies 10 
printed in the fx 0 
Mr. Nichols' Cole 
fome obſervations and additions To theſe diſappinn 
of his own. In this volume he © perhaps owing that M 
fhews a taſte for claſſical learning, fleet neither not 
and entertains us with ſome ele- into orders. Hs wh 
' gant poetical effuſions. He an- was at 2 fadla / 
- nexed to it ſome valuable Ob- where he died 0 171 
 ſervations on Graffes,” and dedi- 


ſeventy, leaving fn 
cated the whole to George lord papers behind 


T 1811 
cond oi nt alludes, when he 
E op 
76251ʃ received the unſiniſhed 
ingen of his regard by virtue 
e Ta romiſe; the only papers 
ate Ee rescued from the 
110, % which his modeſty had 
Powers H a1! the ref.” He was 
0.2 fel dt. James's church, with- 
Tart phtclt monument of, his 
la wh ted. | 
Thele, be author of one drama, 
relation 
Dodferil 1% Orat. 4io. 1760. 
enitle b Par, PERCIVAL. This 
ank ing isa native of thenorthern 
The 41 e kingdom, and is alſo a 
„ Wrad . He was ſome time 
th of i a factory at Leghorn, 
ſhes Mr. d in Italy. After his 
chiefly dl England, he became ac- 
of ſou un Mr. Garrick, by 
compli prelt he procured the ap- 
owerer,l of chapiain to a man of 
lle, ſten this offce he has ſince 
edge 0 He is the author of a 
paſags from Tafſs, called, 
ny and 8 Patt, 890. 1770. 
d not dl Cf, STEPHEN. A fo- 
moſt adm da muſician. He was, * 
once MM, at one time a proprie- 
eli bone-Gardens, during 
treuen od he produced, 
the dei er vn Pudrona, M. E. 
f this pi | 2 
ſretel 0 Copuel. M. E. tranſ- 


1t a won 
CL 

; {uferet | 
his to0 
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, Dr. WILLIAM. This 


was only ſon of Philip 


q ſome time nung near 


-afperiih and grandſon to fir Ri- 
dies in lt ode, of Newinham in 
e fix in which county he 
Collecto ſowards the end of queen 
peine ö reign, and, at nineteen 
; that W Vas admitted of Chriſt 
wartiech ollege, Oxford, into 
lis Loud Pad been received a ſtu- 
dler's 1. leſtminſter ſchool. 
in 17716 ply orders, and became 


no ſel 


6 6 celebrated preacher in 
d d 


Wy. In 1629, he was 


5 


8 7. 


2 


— 


choſen Pari orator of the uni- 


eing then one of the proc- 


verſity, 
tors of it ; and two years after was 
admitted to the reading of the 
ſentences. In 1638, he was in- 
ſtalled canon of Chriſt Church, 
and in the fame month created 
doctor 1ndivimy. ET 
Dr.Strode died of a middleage, 
having only attained his 45th year, 
on the 1oth of March, 1644, and 
was buricd in the divinity chapel 
belonging to the cathedral church 
of Chriſt Church, Oxon. He was 
a good preacher, an exquiſite ora- 
tor, an eminent poet, and indeed, 
in the general, a perſon of great 
parts, though as Wood obſerves, 
not equal to thoſe of William Cari- 
wright, of whom Tt-e an account 
before. He publiſhed many, ſer- 
mons, ſpeeches, orations, epiſtles, 
and. poems, but has left behind 
him no more than one attempt in 
the dramatic way, which is en- 
tile. Ol 
The Flating Iſland. Tr. Com. 
470. 1655. 
Wood has given us the title 
as follows, 


of it 


Paſffions calined 3 or, Te ſet 71 ng | 


of the Floating I/land. 


STROUDE, Mr. Downes, in his 


Roſcius Anglicanus, p. 31 mentions 
a perſon of this name as the au- 
thor of one play aged at the 
Dike's theatre between 1662 and 
1671, entitled, 

All Plat; or The Diſguiſes. C. 
probably not printed. 

STUDLEY, JOHN. Of this gen- 
tleman 7 can find no farther men- 
tion mace by any of the writers, 
than that he ſtood in high eſtima- 
tion as a poet in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth; that he received 
his education at Weſtminſter 
ſchool, was. afterwards a ſtudent 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and is by Chetwood ſaid to have 
been killed in Flanders in 1587, 
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at the ſiege of Breda, where he 
had a command under prince Mau- 
rice. All the connection he has 
with dramatic hiſtory, is his having 
tranſlated the fourth, ſeventh, 
eighth, and tenth tragedies of Se- 

neca, VIZ, 5 

1. Agamemnon. Svo. 1563. 
2. Medea. 8vo, 1563. 

3. Hercules Oetæus. Ato. 1581. 
4. Hippalitus. 4to. 1581. 
DTURMY, JOHN. Woes three 

plays, all of which ſeem to have 

me! with ſucceſs. Their reſpec- 

tive titles are,. 
1. Love and Duty. Trag. Bvo. 

1722. | 

2. The Compromiſe. Com. 8vo. 

1723, | 
3. Seſoftris. Treg. 8vo. 1728. 
SUCKLING, Sir Jonn. Was ſon 

of Sir John Suckling, comptroller 

of the houthold to king Charles ]. 

and was born in the year 1613. 

He cultivated muſic and poetry, 

and excelled in hoth ; for, though 

he had a vivacity and ſprightlineſs 
in his nature, which would not 
ſuffer his attention to be long con- 
fined to any thing, yet he was 
made ample amends for this, by 
ſtrength of genius and quickneſs of 
pprehenſion. In his youth he 
travelled into foreign countries, 


and became a moſt accompliſhed 
He was allowed to 


gentleman. vas a! | 
have the peculiar bappineſs of 
making every thing he did become 
him. Vet he was not fo devoted 
to wit, gallantry, and the Muſes, 


as to be wholly a ſtranger to the 


camp. In his travels he made 2 
campaign under the great Guſtavus 
Adolphus, where he was preſent at 
three battles, five ſieges, and ſeve- 
ral ſkirmiſhes; and, if his valour 
was not ſo remarkable, ſays Mr. 
Langbaine, in the beginning of our 
civil war, yet his Joyalty was ex- 
ceedingly ſo; ſor, after his return 


to his country, he raiſed a troopof 


9 | 
SIT, Dr. Jovi 
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SW 

horſe, for the king's err 
ly at his own charge, 
and compleatl/ Mounteh f 
{aid to have coſt bin in 
theſe troops and their 
tinguiſhed themfelye; ol 
finery, for they did noa 
king's ſervice, which Srl 
very much to heart, Hel 
fever, the 7th of My, 
twenty-eight years of i: RG 

advantages of birth, 15 ll 
cation, parts and for 
which this gentleman f 
the world, had raifedthy 


tions of mankind to « e 
height, and, perhay;, WS” < 
fo young was better He 
than if he had lived li 1 
was a ſprightly wit aid WES" 
writer, as ode ſomen þ 


him; but certainly nt! 
genius, as ſome hape 1 
repreſent him; a polite 
verſifier, but not ap 
works conſiſt of a few p 
ters, &c. and five ply 
laſt are, = 1] 
1. The Diſcontented XX 
N. D. 164097 N 
2. Asglaura. I. C. Hf 
3. The Goblins. C. " uh 
4. T he Sad Ore. I. ui 
5. Brenoralt. I. Th 
Diſcontented Cohnel, alen 
The laſt four were nn 
inally in 1646. 
8 His poems, plays, | 
tracts, and letters, * my 
lected into one vc WD. 
1709. det 


excellent writer 1} 
been included in af 
matic authors ; but / 
temper and incl 
to bave led him 0 
gard to the ſtage, * 
bend bim to have © 
right to a place in UP 


on account of his 


| 4 * 
4 ' 


Wo 8 W 
9's ſerv 


| 7 was born 
ge, ardh dramatic, He 


pf November, 1607, at 


nounted, 
bin 1 ccording to ſome wri- 
their ke as he himſelf at other 


d to aſſert, at Leiceſter. 
rs of age he was ſent to 
| of Kilkenny, where he 
eight years. On the 
April 1682, he was en- 
the college of Dublin, but 


eyes ch 
id nothug 
hich Srl 
It, Heb 
{ M, 


hs. ere diſcovered no pro- 
day ſuperior abilities. In 
lemmn ff ter having been refuſed 
liest batchelor of arts for 
to a CY, he Was admitted 


rhaps, K ratia, which in that uni- 


ter for K | 4 
f reproach and dithonour. 


ved loan ; 
5 "ny rice was attended witn 
\ ſomes d effects. To prevent a 
nly nt n of it, he bent all his 


to che improvement of 
, during the ſpace of 
ears, in which time he 
eight hours a day. In 
lis uncle, who had ſup- 
im, died; on Which event 
ed his mother, and by her 
endation made himſelf 
to Sir William Temple, 
eived him with great kind- 
pd entertained him at his 
On the 14th of June 1692, 
admited B, A. at Ox- 
on the sch of July took 
er's degree there. In the 

a difference aroſe be- 
im and Sir William Tem- 
ich occaſioned their part- 
Dr. Swift ſoon after en- 
to holy orders. The firſt 
ent he received was the 
of Kilroot, worth about 
ear. This he ſoon after re- 
t the requeſt of Sir William 
> Who defired to be recon- 
him, and undertook to 
im other preferment in 
* From this time he re- 
* lefly at the houſe of Sir 


hape u 
i polite 8 
of à 00 
feu pitt 


epi 


nted Cit 


* 


* "TT w 1 


zs carried on in a man- 


i | conſidered as the higheſt 


&W 
William, who at his death left 
to his care the publication of 


his poſthumous works. Soon 
after the death of his patron, he 


accepted an invitation from the 


earl of Berkeley, one of the lords 
juſtices of Ireland, 0 accompany 
that nobleman as his chaplain and 
private ſecretary. But the latter 
office he never executed, another 
perſon being appointed to it. He, 
however, received the livings of 
Laracor and Rathbeggin, in the 


dioceſe of Meath, and, in 1701, 


took the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity. He ſoon became eminent 
as a writer, and attached himſelf 
to the whig party, by whom he was 
neglected, and, in conſequence 
thereof, took the firſt opportunity 
of quitting them in diſguſt. In 
1710, he was commiſſioned by the 
primate of Ireland to ſolicit the 
queen to exonerate the clergy of 
Ireland from paying the twentieth 
parts and firſt fruits which oc- 
caſioning his introduction to Mr. 
Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, 


he was received with open arme 
by the tories, to whom he became 
from that time a faſt friend and 


ſteady adherent, He contributed 
by his pen in a great degreee to the 
downfal of the whig miniſtry, and 


ſupported in the ſame manner the 


meaſures of the four laſt years of 
queen Anne. He had, however, 
no reward for his labours until the 
year 1713, when he accepted the 
deanery of St. Patrick's Dublin ; 
and the queen dying ſoan after, 
his friends fell into diſgrace, and 
he obtained no further preferment 
during the reſt of his life. From 
this period he reſided almoſt wholly 
in Ireland, and by devoting his 
attention to the intereſt of that 
country, acquired a greater ſhare 
of popularity there than any private 
perſon had ever before poſſeſſed. 
In the latter part of his life he 
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was afflicted with fits of deafneſs 
and giddineſs, which terminated 
in a ſtate of idiotiſm. He died in 
October 1745, and left his fortune 
to endow an hoſpital for the re- 
cept ion of lunatics. b 
; Beſides The polite Conwer/at on 
already mentioned, it is aſſerted by 
George Faulkner, in a note on Mr, 
Ford'slettef, dated Dec. 1 3; 1732, 
that the Dean, in 1730, wrote two 
acts of a comedy, which he ſent to 
Mr. Gay to finiſh, called, | 
The Players Rehearſal. | 
4Swinty, MacOwen, A gen- 
tleman born in Ireland, and ſor- 
merly a manager of Drury-Lane 
theatre, and afterwards of the 
queen's theatre in the Hay-Market. 
After leaving that ofice he reſided 
in Italy ſeveral years, and, at his 
return, procured a place in the 
Cuſtom-houſe, and was keeper of 
the King's Mews. He died the 
2d of October 1754, and left his 
fortune to his favourite Mrs. Wof- 
fington. His dramatic pieces are, 
1. The Quack; or, Love's the 
© 0 0- TION 7; 
2. Camilla. O. 4to. 1507. 


3. Pyrrhus and Demetrius. O. 
410, 1709. 
„4. Te Duack ; or, Love's the 
Phifician, F. 8vo. 1745. 


An al- 
teration of the former. 
SwWINHOE, GILEERT, Eſd. A 


native of Northumberland, lived 


in the reigns of king Charles I. 
and king Charles II. and, during 
theſUſurpation, publithed one play, 
entitled, 8 b ES 5 


11 


8 * 
F The Unhappy Fair Ire 
1658. | 
- SYDNEY, Sir Pin. 
cellus of the Englih wy 
born at Penſhurſt in fs 
1554. His father wg 
Sydney, Bart. and his wol 
Mary, daughter to [oy] 
duke of Northumberhnd 
educated at Oxford, wheel 
tinued till ſeventeen zem 
when he ſet out on then 
rope, and at Paris narrow 
the horrid maſſacre in In 
taking ſhelter in the houſes 
Englith ambaſſador. ali 
zabeth ſo highly przed h 
and abilities, that the {ently 
baſſador to Vienna, and i 
other courts in German; 
when the fame of his whe 
came ſo extenſive, that hem 
in election for the crows 
land, ſhe reſuſed to fun 
vanceme n, left ſhe fhouldl 
brighteſt jewel of her cum 
brevity we are confined to] 
work, will not permit u 
large on the trarfactio df 
We ſhall therefore only a 
he was killed at the batted 
phen, in 1586, while k 
mounting the third hort 
before had two killed und 
Beſides his other work, ie 
one dramatic piece, which 
ed with his poems calle 
T he Lady of May. Mig 
ſented to queen Elizabeth 
gardens of W anftead in 1M 


1 ; 

3 
4 
Iren 
n, 
"liſh rat TA 
t in f 
r wa g z, ROBERT. Wrote 
| his mol play, called, | 
0 Joke] has loft his Pearl. C. 
der land. F 
d, wheel r, J. In this manner, 
en year initial letters prefixed 
the ont tic piece, publiſhed in 
narrowing bury, was filled up in a 
re in In Wh bad long been in the 
he boue of a noble family. No 
or. nll are known of this au- 
prized by de ſeems to have been 
the ſently derſon who wrote ſome 
a, and ed in the third volume 
German; Ws Se, Collection of 
* his nil Bg. This uy above- 
„hat bei was a tranſlation from 
ne crowMl itled, 
t0 lub to. 686. 
e lou K, Ric HARD. Was a 
her cem actor and jeſter, and 
znfined th! of his fraternity joined 
permit u ur to a great deal of 
actions He was born at Con- 
re only al e county of Salop, and 
he hattled ly brought to London, 

while It ced tocourt by a ſervant 
rd horte, tarl of Leiceſter, who 
illed vnde in a field keeping his 
works, i e; where being bighly 
e, which Fuller, with his happy 
i calle, ers, he took him under 
y. ee <. He was an actor 
Flinabeth in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, 
Read in DK bed the Judge's cha- 


WE play of King Henry V. 
prior to that of Shak- 
ss ſays, in 1583, when 

theſuit of Sir Francis 
conſtituted a dozen 


and liveries as grooms 
eh ber, Richard Tarlton 
Richard Baker ſays, 

©! own's part he never 


Barn-Elms, allowing 


1 


had his equal, nor ever will. 
Ben Jonſon, who libels the frater- 
nity, mentions him with ſome re- 
ſpe& for ſupporting the character 
of the ſtage-keeper in the induc- 
tion to Bartholomew-Fair. He for 
ſome time kept an ordinary in 
Pater-noſter-Row, and then the 
ſign of the "Tabor, . a tavern in 
Grace-church-itreet, where he was 
choſen ſcavenger, but was often 
complained of by the ward for 
negle&: he laid the blame on the 
Taker, and he again on his horſe, 
who being blooded and drenched 
the preceding day, could not be 
worked. Then, ſays Tarlton, the 
horſe muſt ſuffer; ſo he ſent him 


to the Compter, and when the 


raker had done his work, ſent him 
there to pay the priſon-fees, and 


redeem his horſe. Another ſtory is 


told of him, that having run up a 
large ſcore at anale-houſe in Sand- 
wich, he made his boy accuſe him 
for a ſeminary prieft. The officers 
came and ſeized him in his cham- 
ber on his knees croſſing himſelf ; 
fo they paid his reckoning with the 
charges of his journey, and he got 
clear to London. When they 


brought him before, the recorder 


Fleetwood, he knew him,and henot 
only diſcharged him, but entertain- 
ed him very courteouſly, Tarlton 
was married to a wiſe named Kate, 
who is ſaid to have cuckolded him, 
wherefore a waterman once landed 
him at Cuckolds Point comin 

from Greenwich. Another time 
being in a great ſtorm as they 
were ſailing from Southampton, 
and every man being to throw his 
heavieſt baggage overboard which 


he could beſt ſpare, he offered to 


throw 
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throw h13 wife over, but the com- 
pany reſcued her. Heywood ſays, 
he was gracious in his time with 
the queen, and in the people's 
great applauſe : and Fuller aſſerts, 
that when queen Elizabeth was 
„ ſerious (I dare not ſay fullen) 


and out of good humour, he, 


could undumpiſh her at his plea- 
„ ſure. Her higheſt favourites 
« would in ſome caſes go to Tarl- 
ton before they would go to the 
« queen, and he was their uſher 
to prepare their advantageous 
« acceſs unto her. In a word, he 
* told thequeen more of her faults 
than moſt of her chaplains, and 
„ cured her melancholy better than 
all ber phyſicians.” He, how- 
ever, was {ome time in diſgrace, 
and diſcharged from court for 
ſcurrilous reflections on Leicefter 
and Raleigh. He was very fa- 
mous for his extempore wit on the 
ftage. Dr. Cave De Pol.rica, Oxf. 
1588, 4to. ſays, © Ariftoteles ſu- 
« um Theodoretum laudavit quen- 
dam peritum tragzdiarum ac- 
* torem, Cicero ſuum Roſcium, 
* nos Angli Tarletonum in cujus 
« voce et vultu omnes jocoſi af- 
« fectus, in cujus cerebroſo ca- 
„ pite lepidz facetiæ habitant.“ 
Fuller ſays, much of his merri- 
ment lay in his very looks and 
actions, according to the epitaph 
« written upon him: 


Hie ſitus eſt cujus poterat vox, 
“A cio, vultus, 


Ex Heraclito reddere De- 


% mocritum. 


< Indeed the ſelf- ſame words ſpo- 
„ken by another, would hardly 
„move a merry man to ſmqile, 
„ which uttered by him would 


force a fad ſoul to laughter.” 


He was the author of one dra- 
matie performance, called, 

The Seven dlendly Sins. 
which is now loſt : but the ſcheme or 
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„ oyven him, by 23 
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plan of it hath becnlztug 
ed by Mr. Steevens,antjv 
in Mr. Malone's poſſi 
briel Harvey's * py, l. 
** certaine Sonnets, elpeci 
: | 

&* Robert Greene and hn; 
on him abuſed,” 4t0, . 
mention is made of we 
ten by Thomas Nat: 
formally conveyed ad 
the ftile and tenourd'h 
* preſident, his famouy 
** Seven deadly Sinn, w 
deadly, but moſt ley 
„might have ſeene nl 

Wand was very ge 
f* thereunto at Ox 
** himſelfe, of whone | 
** demaunding, wicht 
** was his owne deadle | 
** bluntly aunſwered if 
manner; By God, de 
'* Other gentlemen, lecie 
but that, Mr.Tarleto 
part upon the ſtage; y 
blame, that diſſeubæ ! 
* world, and have on 


for your owne, Jani 
© of Door Perne'relp 
* he: and abruytie! 
„leave.“ Tarleton dt 
1589, and was buried 8 
ditch. On the 2d dy 
in that year, Henry I 
licenſe unto * A fo 
„ ſonnette, intitled 11 
© cantation upon W 


« Rel Savage wii 
„ (nowe or els neten)! 
« [ſte theme he ſong- 
the 16th of Oct, 
licenſed to Richard i 
« ton's repentance 0 
« to his friends in l. 
« [jttle beſore his e 
the entries from te 
Station ers Compa!!, 
He was ſo celebri 
that his portrait WP 


STA 


1 : 
1 att  c- houſes. Biſhop Hall, 
5,an( res, has this line: 
* fit with 7 ariton on an ale- 
eſpecial 1 pit's ligne 
1d «i his MS. notes, ſays, 
1t0. ae houſe fign of a Ta- 
e ou ipe-man, with the name 
Nah, under it, in the Bo- 
eyed uu Southwark, and it was 
enour of er the print before the 
anon ook of Tarlton's Jeſts. 
Vines, vo rd had a portrait of him 
oft lively a bor and pipe, and it 
ſeene in Sa bly taken from the 
y gently called Tarlton's Jeſts, 
Oxiorl INS: . in the title-page of 
whone | crc is a wooden plate of 
Which at full length, in his 
deadle res, playing on his pipe 
ſwerel e hand, and beating his 
God, ti Wh the other. This print 
men, [ec cut, that the 3 ap- 
Tarletiu i noſe which he got by 
e ſt2ge; Mme dogs and bears; yet 
diſſeube affect him, he ſaid, but 
2 nell an honeſt man from 
lealure 
« Int Nan un. This author 
ned relgg dn of Dr. Faithful Tate, 
bruptle Worn at Dublin in 1652. 
'2rle101 of ſixteen years, he was 
15 buriel of the college there, but 
e 2d dH eppear to have followed 
Henry Vion. It is obſerved in 
« A (to the Dunciad, that he 
titled v riter, of no invention, 
upon 111 ted tolerably when be- 
„ by Dryden, with whom he 
> wit BS wrote in conjunction. 
ls never} ded Shadwell as poet- 
he ſong a continued in that of- 
Ob, bis death, which hap- 
icharc "Pt": 12th day of Auguſt, 
\tance be Mint, where he then 
nds in Ee place of refuge from 
re his 4: hich he had contracted, 
rom tt buried in St. George's 
opa Cildon ſpeaks of him as 
celebrate eat honeſty and mo- 
rait W 5 


t he ſeems to have been 
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ill qualified to advance himſelf in 
the world. A perſon who died in 
1763, at the age of ninety, re- 
membered him well, and ſaid he 
was remarkable for a down-caft- 
look, and had ſeldom much to ſay 
for himſelf. Oldys alſo defcribes 


him as a free, good-natured, fud- 


dling companion. With theſe qua- 
lities, added to a meagre coun- 
tenance, it will not appear ſur- 
prizing that he was poor and de- 
ſpiſed. He is at preſent better 
known for his verſion of the Plalms, 
in which he joined with Dr. Brady, 
than any other of his works, 
amongſt which are the following 


plays : 


1. Brutus of Alba. T. Ato. 1678. 

2. The Loyal General. T. to. 
1680. 

3. King Lean. Altered from 
Shakſpeare, 4to. 1681. | 

4. Richard II. or, The Sicilian 
Uſurper. Hiſt. Play, 4to. 1681. 

5. The Ingratitude of a Common- 
evealth, or, The Fall of Coriolanus. 
4to. 1681. 

6. Cuckold's Haven, or, An Al- 
derman no Conjurer. F. 4to. 1685. 

7. A Duke and no Duke. F. 4tv. 
16858, Taken from Sir Afton 
Cockain's Trappolin. 

8. The Iſland Princeſs, Tragi- 
Com. 4to. 1687. 

9. Injured Love, or, The Cruel 
Huſband. T. 410. 1507. 

TaTHam, JohN. City- poet in 
the reign of Charles I. wrote four 
plays, viz. 
1. Lowecrowns the End. P.12mo. 


1640. 

2. The Diſtracted Stute. T. to. 
i051. 

3. Scats Vagaries, or, A Knot of 
Knuves. Ato. 1652, > 


4. The Rump, or, The Mirror of 
late Times. C. 1661. 

TAVERNER, William. The 
ſon of Mr. Jeremiah Taverner, a 
portrait-painter, was bred to the 
| civil 
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— 
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evil Jaw, which he prackiſed in 


Doctors Commons. He had alſo 
himſelf a genius for painting, but 
never exerciſed it with a vie to 
profit. He died the; Sth. of Ja- 
nuary, 1731, and was author of 
the following pieces: | 
i. The Faithful Bride of Granada: 
May, 4to. 17060. 
2. The Maid the M:fireſs, C. to. 
1708. 
l 3. T he Female Advocates, or, The 
 Frantick Stock-Fobbers. C Ato. 1713, 
4. The Artful Huſband, C. N. 
D. [1716.] BT: 
5. The Artful Wife. C. 8v0, 
1718. 4 | 
6. Tis well if it takes. C. g8vo. 
—_— | 
Mears, in his Catalogue, men- 
tions him as the author of the fol- 
lowing two pieces, which, I be- 
lieve, were never printed: 
7. Ixion. M. 
8. Every. Body miſtaken. F. 
TavyLor, Joan. This writer 
Is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of The Water Poet, having been of 
no higher occupation than a iculler 
on the river Thames. He was 
born in the city of Glouceſter in 
i580 ; but received hardly any 
education, as he declares, he ſcarce 
learnt his Accidence. He was 
bound apprentice to a waterman 
in London, and at the intervals 
which he could ſpare from his 
buſineſs, uſed to employ himſelf in 
writing pamphlets, of which ſome 
arenot deſtitute of merit, He was 
fourteen or ſixteen years ſervant 
in the Tower, and once was mad 
enough to venture himſelf and a 


companion in a boat made of paper 


to Rocheſter; but before they 
landed the water ſoaked through, 
and if it had not been for corks 
or bladders, they had been both 
drowned. In the year 1632, a folio 
volume of his works was puh- 
liſhed, containing about half the 


our author are mentioned fl 


likewiſe wrote ore play, N 


Mr. Theobald, an att 


TH 
number of pieces which þ 
duced. He was a violet 
and at the beginning g 
bellion retired 19 Orin 
whence, on the ſurrender! 
place, he returned to Lon 
kept a public-houſe ink 
Alley, by Long Acre. 0 
death of the king, he ſay 
ſign of the Mourning Crowd 
that. giving offence to the 19 
powers, he was oblived v 
down ; on which he hung * 
own picture, under whit 
written theſe two lines: 


There's many a Rigi 
«© hanged up for a fy, 

© And many a Saint's Heal 
„Then why not mie“ 


He died in the year 100 
ſeventh-fifth year of bis ws 
was buried in Covently 
Churchryard. His nepiay 
painter at Oxford, gar li 
ture to the {chool-gaileryi 

In Hyde's Catalogue d 
Bodleian Library, two pa 


are in no other collection, 
are called, 
1. The Sculler. A Pl 
4t0. 
2. Fair and Haul Hus 
Play. 1615. 40. 
Teres, T. This aug 
publithed a tranCationot 
poem of the civil war of 


Richard in Cyprus. Vi 
1769. = 
TREOBALD, LEWIS. 
thor, who was bon 4 
borne, in Kent, ws 


town, and was bred to 
: . cernd 
bufineſs. He was corny 
paper, called, 7 he Call 
liſhed an edition of alan 
plays, which Was once 


: reſerred! 
eſteem, being prove; 


[ * TH | 

hi bobiiſned by Pope, War- 
mh y * Hanmer. He died in 
ing % 1 742, leaving the follow- 
Oxi WT: 2':c pieces: 

render ana. F. ane 1714. 
00 Lee Fer fſiun Princeſs; or, 
iſe uin. I. 1zmo. 17159 
\cre, M. Perfidious Brother. T. 


„ be ſay 


1 M King of Thebes. T. 


to lhe ng " 715. 
igel v; or, The World's Idol. 
he bung 1 10. 1715. 


„ Cds. C. 12m0. 1715. 
ud Hrinx. O. 1717. 
e Lady's Triumph. D. O. 
18. 

cius and Paulina. M. 8vo. 


er which 
ines: 


pl Ning] * 
or a (1, 

11nt's Haß 
not mines 
ear 16541 
bf, bis agh 
Covent 
is Replay 


hand the Second. T. 8vo. 
7 ; he Rape of Proſerpine. P. 


Harlequin a Sorcerer. P. 8v0. 


1 Hpollo and Daphne. * 8vo. 


, gaze i 

e 
7 7% Double Faul nod; or, T he 
11:0 ers. Play. 8vo. 1727. 
ntioned,t 69 es. D. O. 8vo. 1731. 
ect. e Fatal Secret. T. I amo. 


„eus and Eurydice. O. 
40. | 
7 he Happy Captive. O. 8vo. 


A Play 
i] Wea 


his avid * 0BALD, JOHN. This gen- 


0307 \ bad the degree of a doctor 
ar ac, but does not appear to 
play, en of the London college 


at 


ws, 1h 


Wh ficians, He publiſhed a 
- blume of poetry in 1753, 


| cc . * 
wis. 1 Muſa Panegyrica; died 
orn 1 7, 1760; and, amongſt 
as derber performances, pro- 


tranſlation of 


attorneſ | 
T. from Voltaire, 8v0. 


6 to 18 


concen | 
one MPSON, Thomas. All we 
0 Sa Jof this author is, that 


once 
eme 


Ta 


4 ſhed the two following 


Ws hs 
1. 77% Engliſh Rogue. C. Ato. 
1668. 8 


2. Mother SHipton. Com. Ato. N. D. 


TromyPesoNn, EDwarD. This 


meretricious bard, left any diſpute 


ſhould hereafter ariſe about the 
place of his birth, hath in the in- 
troduction to one of his lewd 
poems, given the world a kind of 
information which would hardly 
have been thought worth ſeeking. 


He ſays, 


J am the bard (the Najo of 
my time) 

«© Born on the Humber, famed 
for luſcious rhime.“ 


His education, if we may judge by 


his writings, was in the ſtews; but 
yet, ſtrange as it may ſeem, he 
claims the honour of being a pupil 


of Dr. Cox at Harrow. He went 


early to ſea, making his firſt voyage 
to Greenland, in the year 1750, and 
was on board the fleet of admiral 
Hawke, when the ſignal victory 
was obtained in Quiberon Bay, in 
1759. He was at that time a lieu- 
tenant, having received his a 


pointment, the 26th of November 


1757. After the war was over, 


he employed himſelf as an author, 


and enliſting himſelf under Mr. 


- Garrick, obtained through the in- 


tereſt of that gentleman the com- 
miſſion of a captain on the 7th of 
April 1772. He is at preſent com- 
mander of a frigate, and is en- 
titled to claim the thanks of his 
brethren on account of his petition 

to parliament, for an increaſe of 
their half- pay. He is the author 
of the following pieces: 


1. The Hobby Horſe." F. 1766. 


DP 


2. The Fair Quaker; or, The 
Humours of the Navy. C. 8vo. 
FTE 1 BE 
3: The Syens, M. 8vo. 1776. 

4. St. Helena; or, The Je of 
: Love. M. EB. h ot 
Bo 
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they deſerved to be. 
he repaired to London, 
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5. The Seraglio. C. O. Bvo. 
1735. 
TFTROMPSON, WILLIAM. Was 
ſecond ſon of the Rev. Mr. —— 
Thompſon, thirty-two years vicar 
of Brough, in the county of Weſt- 
morland. He received his educa- 
tion at Queen's College, in the 
univerſity of Oxford, where he af- 
terwards became a fellow, and 
took the degree of M. A. the 26th 
of February 1738. In 1751, he 
was a candidate for the poetry 
profeſſorſhip at Oxford, but did 
not ſucceed in his application. He 
was rector of South Weſton and 
Hampton Pyle, in the county of 
Oxford. I have not been able to 
diſcover when he died. He wrote 
one plav, called, 
Gondibert and Birtha. T. $8vo. 
757. Printed in a volume of 
poems. | p 
Trnomson, JAuzs. Was born 
the 11th of September 1700, at 
Ednam, in the ſhire of Roxburgh, 
in Scotland. His father was mi- 
niſter of Ednam, and was highly 
reſpected for his piety and dili- 
- gence in the paſtoral duty. Our 
author received his ſchool educa- 
tion at Jedburgh, from whence he 
was removed to the univerſity of 
- Edinburgh. At this time the ſtudy 


of poetry was become general in 


Scotland, the beſt Engliſh authors 
being univerſally read, and imita- 
tions of them attempted. Thom- 


ſon's genius led him this way, and 
he foon relinquiſhed his views of 


_ engaging in the ſacred function; 
nor had he any proipect of being 


otherwiſe provided for in Scotland, 


. where the firit fruits of his genius 


were not ſo favourably received as 
Hereupon 
| where 
works of fancy ſe] dom fail of meet- 


iog with a candid 1 "5% and 


due encouragement. lor were 


the hopes Which Mr. Thomſon 


ꝛealouſſy took part in , 


TH 


had conceived, from hi; 
to the capital, in the uy 
pointed. The receptin 
with, wherever he wan 
emboldened him to icel 
lication of his excellent 
Winter. This piece va 
ed in 1726; and from t 
verſal applauſe it pet ut 
Thomſon'sacquaintancew 
ed by people of the fit u 
faſhion. But the chief 
which it procured hin, u 
acquaintance of Dr, Rund 
wards biſhop of Derry, wh 
duced him to the late li 
cellor Talbot; and ſonen 
ter, when the eldeſt ſm 
nobleman was to make hi 
travelling, Mr. Thomſon 
ſen as a proper companion wi—tlill © 
The expectations which M 
had raiſed, were fully {ati 
the ſucceſſive publication 
other ſeaſons : of Sunny, 
vear 1727; of Syrin, nl 
lowing year; and of 4 
a quarto edition of his 
1730. Beſides the Sraſmi 
tragedy of Sophoniſha, wil 
acted with upylanſe 1" 
1729, he had, in 1727, f 
his poem to the memo 
Iſaac Newton, with ant 
his chief diſcoveries ; 1% 
was aſſiſted by his ſrien H 
a gentleman well ve | 
Newtonian philoſophy. M 
year the reſentment of 0 
chants, ſor the interrupt 
trade by the Sp3 niards0A 
running very high, . 


. 3 N 
his ſpirited and p 
. . ay ) 4 0 
Britannia, to rouſe the ie 
revenge. Ol n 
With the hon. Mr. C 
3 

bot, our anthor my Af 
courts in Europe, © ny : 
with his views greif“ 
not of exterior nature 


Ts 


ns of art, but of human 
manners, and of the con- 
and policy of the ſeveral 


H 


rom bu 
the ley 


<cepticn WR . | 

> heir connections, and their 
© ri(qu- + inſtitutions. How par- 
een „cad judicious his obſerva- 


ece verre. we ſee in his poem on 
i fron begun ſoon after his return 
pe bland. We ſee, at the ſame 
mano what a high pitch his care 
he ft ountry was raiſed, by the 

iſons he had all along been 


chief 
4 bin of our happy government 
Yr. gun oſe of other nations. To 


bis fellow ſubjects with the 


Derry, n 
7M Wntiments, and ſhew them by 


> late lord 


n1 ſon fn cans the precious freedom 
det u oy may be preſerved, and 
make hs ll way be abuſed or loſt, he 
omen ved two years in compoſing 


Woble work, upon which he 
| himſelf more than upon all 
Folly fat ter writings. On his return 
bc land with Mr. Talbot (who 
meter died), the chancellor 
ri", in i bim his ſecretary of briefs ; 
1 of 4] of little attendance, ſuiting 
r b CC tired indolent way of life, 
be $a ual to all his wants. This 
„% _ ell, when death, not long 
aue deprived him of his noble 
1 ande he then found himſelf 
menen d to a ſtate of precarious 
b enn ene, in which he paſied 
ic« ; no mainder of his life; except- 
rien the two laſt years of it, 
11 be heh be enjoyed the office 
opt .. veyor-general of the Lee- 
en i oil Iſlands, procured for him by 
deri uk yitleton. His mis how- 
nac could not be ſuppreſſed by 
2m kverſe of fortune. He re- 
mec his uſual chearfulneſs, and 
WE bated one article in his way 
e. which, though ſimple, 
| * | n1al and elegant. The pro- 
eig from his works were 
onſiderable ; his tragedy of 
nen, acted in 1738, yielded 
DH L ſum. But his chie depen- 
upon Frederick prince 


mpanionln m 
which M 


T7 3 


of Wales, who ſettled on him a 
handſome allowance, and honoured 
him with many marks of particular 
favour. Not withſtanding this, how- 


ever, he was refuſed a licence for 


his tragedy of Edward and Eleo- 
nora, which he had prepared ſor 
the ſtage in the year 1739. 

Mr. Thomſon's next perform- 


ance was the maſque of Alfred, 


written jointly with Mr. Mallet, 
by the command of the prince of 
Wales, for the entertainment of 
his royal highneſs's court, at Clif- 
den, his ſummer reſidence, in the 
year 1740. Mr. Thomſon's poem, 
entitled, / he Caſtle of Indolence, was 
his laſt work publiſhed by himſelf ; 
his tragedy of Coriolanus being 
only prepared for the theatre, 
when a fatal accident robbed the 
world of one of the beſt of men 
and beſt of poets. He would com- 
monly walk the diſtance between 


London and Richmond (where he 


lived), with any acquaintance that 
offered, with whom he might chat. 
and reſt himſelf, or perhaps dine 
by the way. One ſummer even- 
ing, being alone, in his walk from“ 
town to Hammerſmith, he had 
over-heated himſelf, and, in that 
condition, imprudently took a 
boat to carry him to Kew; appre- 
hending no bad conſequence from 
the chill air on the river, which 
his walk to his houſe towards the 
upper end of Kew-Lane, had al- 
ways hitherto prevented. But now 
the cold had ſo ſeized him, that the 
next day he found himſelf in a high 
fever. This, however, by the uſe 
of proper medicines, was removed, 
ſo that he was thonght to be out of 
danger; till the fine weather hav- 
ing tempted him to expoſe himſelf 
once more to the evening dews, 
his fever returned with violence, 
and with ſuch ſymptoms as left no 
hopes of a cure. His lamented 
death happened on the 27th of 
Auguſt, 
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| -Anguſt, 1748. His teſtamentaxy , acquainted with . Mr. Cin 
i ; executors were the lord Lyttleton, concert with whom-he 1 
. whoſe care of our poet's foriune began that excellent * 
and fame ceaſed not with his- life; work The. Conns:feur, wil 
and Mr. Mitchell, a gentleman carried on for two pen 


4 equally noted for the truth and great ſpirit and ſuc, | 

| 5 corſtancy of his private friendſhip, the date on his monunen MM 

[ and for his addreſs and ſpirit as a pears to have been born; 1 
'# public minifter. By their united though from the mor 

| intereſt, the orphan play of Corio- the authors of The Cami . 
Iuanus was brought on the ſtage, to the laſt number, where ig | 


1 the beſt advantage; from the pro- mentioned to be then on 
fits of vyhich, and the ſale of ma- it is rather to be fixed tw 
nuſcripts and other effects, a hand- later. He had the degreed 


- — * 
* 


Tome ſum was remitted to his conferred on him, Aprly 1 
1 ſiſters. His remains were depoti!- 1750, and B. M. May . 
7 ed in the church of Richmond, Though he took one ci 
141 under a plain ftone, without apy phyſick, he never pradli 


. inſcription. A deſcent monument - ſcience, but being in e&< 
was erected to | him in Weſt- cumſtances determined to. 
minſter-Abbey, in the year 1962, the bent of his inclinain 
the charge of which was defray- ſhackled by the ſettersofm 
ed by the profits ariſing from a feſſion. Like Dr. Arbua 
5 ſplendid edition of bis works in amuſed himſelf with hügt 
TRE quarto; Mr. Millar, the bookſel- the. follies of the tune 


* * 
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THE ler, who had purchaſed all Mr. degrce.of pleaſantiy that | 
. Thomſon's copies, generoully giv- the publick, without oem Ie 
. ing up his property, on this grate- individual, at whon ben v 
. ful occaſion. His dramatic works was aimed. Scarce. a fit 
. are, pular topick offered wha 
338 1. Sophonſba. T. 8vo. 1730. not afford him a ſubjei | 
$1 2. Agamemnon. T. 8vo. 1738. phlet, an eſſay, a cop} 0 
+8 3. Edævard and Eleonora. 'Trag. or ſome whinifical p 
i IF 8vo. 1739. in the news-papers. 
bes | 4. Alfred. Maſque, written in theſe diurnal vehicles 0 gr 
＋ conjunction with Mr. Mallet. vo. gence he was the 2 
„ . N ductor, as well as ws PF 
4.508 5. Tancred and Sigiſmunda. T. port of others. Feu peril 2 
5 8 vo. 1745. ſeſſed more wit and bund 
. 6. Coriolunus. T. 8 vo. 1749. fewer exerciſed theſe qu | 
11 THoRNnTON, RONNELL.. This a manner more inarmilely a 
"$M ingenious gentleman. was the ſon. offenſive. He, a! obe un 
7 of a phyſician, we think, in Dor- his life, entered nen 2 
5 ſietſhire, and he bimſelf was in- the late Mr. Rich fr 
WW. . tended for the ſame profeſſion. of Covent Garden the c 
1508 He was born in the city of Weſt- the negoc lation proved 
1 mipſter, and educated at the ſchool. reaſons to which we Tem f 
4 there, from whence he was re- The latter part 0 „ 7 
5 1 | moved to. Chrit-Church, Oxford. ton's life cannot be can # 
"FR At one or other of theſe ſemina- with pleaſure ; he mall 


ries, it ſeems probable, he became ſelf 1o frequently aut f 
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TH 
he pleaſures of the bot- 


ir. Colm 


- he, 1 e at laſt ruined his con- 
ent ph and died the gth of May 
eur, Why monument was Toon at- 
v0 Tea rected to his memory in 


lucceß. ers, Weſtminſter, on 


nume NS an inſcription written 
born n omas Warton. Though 
dlc ron ſeems to have been 
e (ot alifed for comick wri- 


rhere hög 
en only4 
lixed tw 


e produced nothing for 
and his introduction 
work ariſes only from 


!corce on of Plautus, in which 
1, Api ns plays are indebted'to 
May 13, cir Englith dreſs, viz. 
one en. 
prada cart Captain. 

s in eee. 

ned 10, /. 

1nclinal iS orec +. 

ters ol on, Joux. Was the 
„ Arbun John Thurmond, an actor 
vich gik inence, at Drury Lane 


e bine, le was bred a dancing- 


try that d in that walk acquired 
out 00088 reputation. He was 
1001 (he der of ſeveral panto- 
rce a luſt d Chetwood intimates 


Fercd wil Fas living in the year 


ſubſed fn ing quitted the practice 
a copy d lion before he was diſ- 
ical pa e or infirmities. The 
rs 0 5 which he brought on 
hicles 00 re, 

founder uin Sheppard 8 vo. 1724. 
45 be | BY Daphne, or, Har- 
Few pet .). OVO. 1726, 

and hundf uin Doctor 22 abt 
theſe qull f the Deities. 
marmilels and Daphne, or, Har- 
at one pmorphoſes. 

into 2 18 ſuin' g Triumph, &c. 


h for weft 


nee were printed to- 
den wen 


0. 172. 


rovedaM > Francis, Was a 
\ we nel nd, we believe, a na- 
t of M ounty of Northamp- 
«be coo early period of life 

he inal carded by his father, 


atly aud * ds diſinherited him 
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TO 
on account, as it is ſaid, of the 
irregularities of his life; and in- 
deed when it is conſidered that, in 
the year 1723, he fell under ſuſ- 
picion of murdering a baſtard 
child, which he had by a young 
lady, though then in orders and 
a married man, for which a bill 
was preferred againſt him at the 
aſſizes, but thrown out by the 
rand jury, the reſentment of his 
father will hardly be ſuppoſed to 
be ill- founded. At the time his 
play appeared, he was much diſ- 
treſſed. In his dedication to lord 
Grimſton, he ſays, It is well 
* kndwn that an attempt of this 
nature eſpecially when the firſt, 
„ and that of one whoſe years 
„ have not as yet been ſufficient 
© to draw out to his experience 
<« theplan of human life, is always 
% attended with vaſt, and almoſt 
« unconquerable difficulties, even 
among thoſe who can boaſt more 


© to have ſhared the {miles of for- 


* tune than I can. How then 
* ſhall 1 ſtem this tempeſtuous 
«© ſea? How then ſhall I, almoſt 
* overgrown with misfortunes,find 
* a perſon whoſe unbiaſſed hon- 
our will ſmile on my poor en- 
* deavours ?—Again: Nor was it 
a {mall motive to induce me to 
lay my labours at your feet, 
* that your lordſhip had ſome 
* knowledge of me before the un- 
* happy differences betwixt my 
father and myſelf left me ex- 
„ poſed to the hard uſage of an 
* ungrateful world.” He after- 
wards became chaplain to the earl 
of Suſſex, and in 1736, by the in- 
tereſt of lady Longueville, vicar 
of Eaſton Mauduit. He died in 
1745-6, having beſides ſome other 
works produced, | 

The Earl of Warwick, or Briti/h 
Exile. T. 8vo. N. D. [4719]. 

TorLeT, ELIZABETH. Was 


the daughter of George Tollet, 
G g Eſq; . 
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TO 
Eſq; commiſſioner of the navy 
in the reigns of king William and 
queen Anne. She was born in 
the year 1694, and her father, ob- 
erving her extraordinary genius, 


gave her ſo excellent an education 
that beſides great ſkill in muſic 


and drawing, the ſpoke fluently 


and correctly the Latin, Italian, 
and French languages ; and well 
underſtood hiſtory, poetry, and 
the mathematicks. Theſe quali- 
cations were dignified by an un- 
feigned piety, and the moral vir- 
tues which ſhe poſſeſſed, and 
ractiſed in an eminent degree. 

he former part of her life was 
ſpent in the Tower of London, 
where her father had a houſe; the 


latter at Stratford and Weſtham. 


She died on the iſt of February, 
1754, aged ſixty years, and was 


buried at the latter place. 


In the year 1755, a volume of 
her poems was printed, amongſt 
which appeared, Ty 
Suſanna, or, Innocence Preſerved, 
A muſical drama. | 

She was honoured with the 
friendſhip of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
who was much pleaſed with ſome 
of her firſt eſſays. It has been ob- 
ſerved, that a few of her poems 
have ſuch a philoſophical caſt, and 
ſo great a depth of thought, that 
they will ſcarce be underſtood by 
the Beau, Monde. Her Latin 
poems are alſo written in 2 truly 
claflical taſte, She would not ſuf- 
fer her works to. appear till the 


Herfelf was beyond the reach of 


envy or applauſe. They abound 
with ſentimeut and ſimplicity, and 
yet are far from being deſtitute of 
ſpirit and poetical ornament. 

Her eſtate, which was a con- 
ſiderable one, 
youngeſt nephew. Her eldeſt ne- 
phew George Tollet, of Betley, in 
Staffordihire, but formerly of 
Lincoln's-Inn, who was well known 
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ſhe left to her 


Tz 1 


for his valuable ng 11 
ſpeare, died the 21 dang 
ber, 1779. 
Tomkins, Mr. Thel 
author 1s fin; ularly hard: 
the comed ** has writ 
putably an excellent ory 
whole we know of hin g ö 
was ſcholar of Triniy 
Cambridge, in 1594, al 
in 1598. He produced 
called, | 
Albumazar, C. yo. t 
Tous, Mr. Was 
his performance on the 
He died about the ja 


having adapted to the Wd 
Buona Figliola, under thei Nl 

T he Accompliſhed Mai n 
8vo. 1766. Ha 


TooskEv, G. P. Aun 
living, who follows the l 
an apothecary in Cπ ..; 
Soho. He has publibel e 
called, OT at 

Sebaſtian. T. did. n 

TouRNE UR, Crall. 
thor of the reign of kng] 
the circumſtances of vat 
totally unknown, 4 
rary writer lays of hum: 


His fame unto that 
6c only rals d, 
« As not to be deſps% 
5 prais d. 


He wrote, WO «| 
1. The Revengers We ex 
1607 D. C. 8 Oy 
2. The Atheiſts Trap an 

1643. --- T | 
. Tie Aoblemin. a 

Tracy, Joux. 


of Glouceiterſhire, Wg res 


2 


Periunder, King of 
8vo. 1731. bs. 

Tray 2, Dr. [0:7 Be i! 
brated divine and pee, : 
of Mr. Joſeph 10; 
Cherington in 9 
where he-was born u 


rer 
oe ted at Wadham College 
it cu were be was choſen fel- 
ook the degree of M. A. 
Tb 1 702, and was after- 
7 hard Sat cd D. D. by Diploma, 
wr. 727. In 1707, he 
ent 0:2 med to the profeſſor- 
bim , poetry founded by Dr. 
Trin formerly fellow of All- 
594, ul ege. He was the firſt 
duced a and publiſhed his Lec- 
r the title of Bælectiones 
410, le has ſhewn there, in 
a; cent Latin, how perfectly 
on the Mood every ſpecies of 
the J d how critically and juſt- 
to the Nd give directions towards 
der the H tion of a poem on the 
d Mad moſt eſtabliſhed rules. 
aſterwards, by his tranſ- 
P. Muß eil, that a man may 
21s the direct, who cannot exe- 
Come tis, may have the cri- 
public deut, without the poet's 
__ \Vhile he was em- 
$10. 171 voerer, in this undertak- 
| C1111. Would often riſe from bed, 
1 of king Wt, and commit a num- 
s of neh do paper. Surely no 
1, 4 (OS work has merit enough 
; of hin: bis frequent deſertion 
no that i." © of his wife at ſuch 
1 60 eie bours; but it ſhould 
e Mm this example, that a 
T ed, may ſometimes be 
; a Muſe of Fire. Dr. 
| rector of Harlington 
ger <<, of Chriſt Clurck in 
reet, and St. Leonard's 
it's T are, London; alſo lec- 
Of |. Lawrence-Jury and St. 
uin. . oþ the Fields. His very 
4 x. \ Tc b-principles were pro- 
ire, Wg [reaſon why he did not 
ng Mere digaifed tation. He 
WP ember 1747, and left 
_ [035% BN the character of a pa- 
and poe! ſinſtructive preacher, an 
h Tape! cholar, a diſcerning cri- 
in 0 very exemplary liver. 
porn n Ir of a tragedy, called, 


11 


3 


Abramule, or Love and Empire. 
T. 4to. 1704. 
Several occaſional poems were 
written by him in Engliſh ; and 
there is one Latin production of his 
in the Muſe Anglicanæ. He alſo 


tranſlated Milton's Paradiſe Loſt 


into Latin verſe, but with little 
ſucceſs. 

Traovurn, Carmi Was 
the daughter of captain David 
Trotter, a Scots gentleman. He 
was a commander in the royal 
navy in the reign of Charles II. 
and at his death left two daugh- 
ters, the youngeſt of whom, Catha- 
rine, our celebrated authoreſs, was 
born in London, Auguſt 16, 1679. 
She gave early marks of her ge- 
nius, and learned to write, and 
alſo made herſelf miſtreſs of the 
French lauguage, by her own ap- 
plication and diligence, without 
any inſtructor; but ſhe had ſome 
aſſiſtance in the ſtudy of the Latin 
grammar and logic, of which lat- 
ter ſhe drew up an abſtract for 
her own uſe. 'The moſt ſerious 
and important ſubjects, and eſ- 


e religion, ſoon engaged 


er attention. But, notwithſtand- 
ing her education, her intimacy 
with ſeveral families of diſtinQion 
of the Romiſh perſuaſion, expoſed 
her, while very young, to impreſ- 
ſions in favour of that church, 
which not being removed by her 
conferences with ſome eminent 
and learned members of the church 
of England, ſhe embraced the Ro- 


miſh communion, in which ſhe 


continued till the year 1707. In 


1696, ſhe produced a tragedy, 


called Agnes de Caſtro, which was 


acted at the theatre-royal, when 
ſhe was only in her 393 
year. The reputation of this per- 
formance, and the verſes which ſhe 
addreſſed to Mr. Congreve upon 
bis Mourning Bride, in 1697, were 
probably the foundation of her 

Gg 2 acquaintance 


| 


| 


: 
1% 


1 


acqriaintance with that celebrated 
writer. Her ſecond tragedy, Fa- 


tal Friend/hip, was acted in 1698, 
at the new theatre in Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields. This tragedy met with 


great applauſe, and is ſtill thought 
the moſt perfect of her dramatic 
performances. Her talents, how- 
ever, not being confined to tra- 
gedy, the brought upon the ſtage, 
in 1701, a comedy, called Lowe 
at a Loſs, or Moſt Votes carry it, 


In the fame year ſhe gave the 


public her third tragedy, entitled, 
The Unhappy Penitent, ated at the 
theatre-royal in Drury-Lane. But 


poetry and dramatic writing did 
not To far engrofs the thoughts of 


vur author, but that ſhe ſometimes 
turned them to fubjeRs of a very 
different nature. Though en- 


gaged in the profeſſion of a reli- 


gion not very favourable to fo ra- 
tional a philoſophy as that of Mr. 


Locke, yet ſhe had read his in- 


comparable ſſay on Human Un- 
der landing with ſo clear a compre- 
henſion, and ſo unbiaſſed a judg- 
ment, that her own conviction of 
the truth and importance of the 
notions contained in it, led her 
to endeavour that of others, by 
removing ſome of the objections 
urged againſt them. She drew up, 
thereſore, a defence of the eſſay, 
againſt ſome remarks which had 
been publiſhed againſt it in 1667; 
and farther diſtinguiſhed herſelf in 


an extraordinary manner, in de- 


tence of Mr. Locke's writings, a 


female metaphyſician being a re- 
markable phœnomenon in the re- 
public of letters. : 
She returned to the exerciſe of 
her dramatic genius in 1791, and 
fixed upon the revolutions of Swe- 
den, under Guſiavas Erickſon, for 
the ſubje@ of a tragedy. This 
trage dy was acted in 1706, at the 
queen's theatre in the Hay-Mar- 
ket, In 1507 her doubts con- 
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amination of the guy 


were introduced to they 


Works of the Learned. Ti 


1 ) "I 
withitanding the atm! 


herſelf to the corfulul 
elaborate dijcourle; 1 


1 
71 
cerning the Romiſh rely 


the had ſo many years 
having led her to « t 


by conſulting the het 
both ſides of the quei 
viſing with men of theis 
ment, the reſult wan 
of the falſeneſs of th: ej 
of that church, and 
that of England, to wi 
hered during the remind 
life. In 1708, ſhe w 
to the reverend M. G 
then curate of $t, Dul 
Fleet-ſtreet, but who 4h 
obtained the living of Lu 
ly, near Morpeth, in 
berland. He was 2 nm 
ſiderable abilities; and 
ſeveral other things, writ 
count of the Moſaic dely 
was much approved by ie 
Mrs. Cockburne's ra! 
ſome writers in the c 
concerning the foundatn 
ral duty and moral d 


Auguſt 1743, in the 
Journal, entitled The f 


clearneſs, and vivactt) 
her - remarks upon the! 
ſtract and perplexed qui 
mediately raiſed the d 
all good judges avout! 
cealed writer; and the 
tion was greatly Hera 
her ſex and advanced 
known. Dr. Rutherl 
on the” Nature and Ob 
tue, publiſhed in May 1 
engaged her thoughts; 


der, which had ſchel 
years before, and m 
{ſmall intervalsof eat 


finiſhed it with a" 
and perſpicuity i 
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7 Jem 11 her ſormer writings, very contracted fortune were ſup- 

he _ | her manuſcript to Mr. ported by her with calmneſs and 

he 12 ö „ afterwards biſhop of in ſilence; nor did the ever at- | 
e quellit who publiſhed it with tempt to improve it among thoſe 

1 0f the of his own, in April great perſonages, to whom the was 

It was 10 er the title of, Remarks known, by importunities, to which 

ol them nciples and Reaſonings of the belt minds are moſt averſe,and 

. and „, Lay on the Ma- which her approved merit and eſta- 

| to wh RP [i gat ions of Virtue, in bliſhed reputation ſhould have ren- 

5 rena / /e contraty Principles dered unneccflary, But her abili- 

\ the vn in forced in the Writings ties as a writer, and the merit of 

1d Mr. (ﬆ Samuel Clark. | her works, will not have full juſ- 

£ It. Dd of her huſband, on the 
ut wio Mary, 1748, in the 71ſt 
ving of [a ge, was a ſevere ſhock 
pech, in the did not long ſur- 


WAS 2 m 
[LiJes ; ul, 
ſings, wil 


ing on the 11th of 
in her 71ſt year, after 
ſupported a painful 


loſalc dely tha reſignation to the 
-oved ee which had been the 
urne's en rinciple of her whole 
in the aer ſupport under the 
e found of It. She was in- 
| moral er huſband, at Long- 
+0 the 
4 1 the burn was no leſs ce- 
Ted The fi her beauty, in her 
earned. TW s, than for her genius 


Hhments. She was in- 


vac, 
gen tet al of ſtature, but had a 
-picx: il welinels in her eye, 
(-4 the cy of completion, 
15e; about red to her death. 
„ and the ha racter rendered her 


fable tothoſe who in- 
ber. Her conver- 
WE innocent, uſeful, 
le, without the leaſt 
, « 
being thought a wit, 
with a remarkable 
diffdence of herſelf, 
| endeavour to adapt 
to her company. Her 
Is generous and be- 
ready upon all occa- 
ve injuries, and bear 
s misfortunes, with 
<a g her own eaſe, or 
kh with complaints or 
he preſſures of a 
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atly ice 
adrancel 
Nautber 
and Ge * 
d in 5 


thoughts; 8 

the ati 

had ſcitel! * 
E, and "wy iu 
al: of cal, 
ae corſulul 
;fcourle; 1 
-1th a (pi 
uity edu 


tice dong, without a due attention 


to the peculiar circumſtances in 


which they were produced: her 
early youth, when ſhe wrote ſome, 
her advanced age and ill ſtate of 
health when ſhe drew up others ; 
the uneaſy ſituation of her fortune, 
during the whole courſe of her 
life; and an interval of near 
twenty years in the vigour of it, 
ſpent in the cares of a family, 
without the leaſt leiſure ſor read- 


ing or contemplation ; after which 


with a wind ſo long diverted and 
incumbered, reſuming her ſtudies, 
ſhe inſtantly recovered its entire 


powers, and, in the hours of re- 


laxation from her domeſtic em- 
ployments, purſued, to their ut- 
moſt limits, ſome of the deepeſt 
enquiries of which the human 
mind 1s capable: Her works are 
collected into two large volumes, 
8vo. by Dr. Birch, 1751; who has 
prefixed to them an account of her 
life and writings, from which we 
have extracted the imperfect nar- 
rative here given. 

The following is the lift of her 
dramatic pieces. 

1. Agnes de Caſtro. Trag. 4to. 
1695. 5 
2. Fatal Friend/hip. Trag. 4to. 
1698. 
3. The Unhappy Penitent. Trag. 
4to. 1701. 

4. Love at a Loſs; or, Moſt Votes 
carry it. C. gto; % RM 
was afterwards reviſed, and intend- 
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created a baronet. 


TU 


ed to be brought again on the 


ſtage under the title of, 
The Honourable Decetvers; or, All 


right at the laſt. C. N. P. 


5. The Revolution of Sweden. T. 


4to. 1706. 


TukE, RichAR D. Was au- 
thor of one religious play, called, 
The Div ine Comedian; or, The 
Right Uſe of Plays, a ſacred Tragi- 
Com. 4to. 1672. | 
Toke, Sir SAMUEL, This au- 
thor was of Temple Creſſy, in the 
county of Eſſex, and a colonel of 
horſe in the ſerviceof king Charles 


the firſt, while the affairs of that. 


monarch wore any appearance of 
ſucceſs. He was very active in a 
riſing in the county of Eſſex, 
which ended fatally to ſome of the 
chief actors in it. Soon after the 
Reſtoration he intended to retire 
from buſineſs, but was diverted 


ſrom that deſign for ſome time by 


his majeſty's recommending him 
to adapt a Spaniſh play to the 
Engliſh ſtage, which he executed 


with ſome degree of ſucceſs. On 


the 3iſt of March 1664, he was 
He married 
Mary the daughter of Edward 
Sheldon, a lady who was one of the 
dreſſers to queen Mary, and pro- 
bably a Roman Catholic, of which 
per ſuaſion our author ſeems alſo to 
have been. He died at Somerſet- 
houſe on the 26th of January 1673, 
and was buried in the vault under 
the chapel there, Langbaine by 
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vhich even the ſeverity 


1685. 


TV 
miſtake ſays, he wa a 
time he publiſhed his z 
dramatic poets, 

He was the author of 

The Adventures of Frey 
Folio. 1663. 

Torchix, Jour. |, 
ſpicable ſeribbler in th of 
_ James the ſecond, of 
early in life became ohm 
the government from tk 
lence of his writing, | 
proſecuted ſor a politic:ly 
ance on the fide of l 
and being found pnilty, of 
tenced by Jefferies to ki 
through ſeveral market 
the weſt. To avoid th 
puniſhment, he petitioned! 
that theſentencemighthtq 
to hanging. At the dal 
unfortunate monarch be 
invective againſt hi 


ferings can hardly ex 
was the author of Ti 
which was begun April! 
Becoming obnoxious to f 
he received a ſevere u 
Auguſt 1707, and die 
diſtreſs in the Mt, te 
September following, #3 

In ſome verſes dul 
he is called captain Tus 
wrote | 
T he Un fortunate Se" 
Printed in a 8 
his poems. | 


T U 
1e was Ln, 
ed his ahn 
Luthor of 
res of Fre wh VA 
Jons, W: von, Sir Jonx. Was 
ler ine ended from an ancient 
e Leco, Cgeſture, which came 
carne ol from France ; though, 
it fron e © ſhould appear to 
writings, | ch extraftion. He was 
+ polite WS: the middle of the reign 
e e became emi 
0 mn oerry and fill in archi- 
8 4 to both which he diſco- 
eries 1 early propenſion. He 
al er 0 t ready wit, and was 
. 4 iy turned for dramatic 
e _—_ 8 s. His ſirſt comedy, 
At ec 7 E Relapſe, or Virtue in 
11 \ Was acted with great ap- 
— . the year 1697, which 
ainſt , 0 d him to proceed in the 
e lever! . [hc reputation which 
zardly 70 by his comedies was re- 
1 * ith greater advantages 
gun apal ly ariſe from the * 
e 0 J for the ſtage. He was 
a w_ Clarencieux king at 
„ anc " lace, which he ſome time 
e Mint, „ at laſt diſpoſed of. In 
_— 16 he was appointed 
ver les ral f ic works at Creen- 
aptam dug 3 he was likewiſe 
ptroller-general of his 
nate 9 orks, jp... ſurveyor of 
ed in zam and waters. But we 


0 eſcribe theſe preſer- 
ei ki] in architecture, 

dramatic writings. Se- 
> ſtructures were raiſed 
W fireftion at Blenheim 
ire, Claremont in Sur- 
ee Opera-houſe in the 


for we cannot aſcer- 
ne, be went over to 
ere, his tafte for archi- 

ung him to view the 
of the country, he 


et. In ſome part of Sir 


VA 


was one day obſerved by an engi- 
neer, whole information cauſed 
him to be ſecured by authority, 
and ſent to the Baſtile ; but he was 
ſoon ſet at liberty. He died of a 


4uinſey, at his houſe in Whitehall, 


in 1926, He was the contempo- 
rary and friend of Mr. Congreve. 
Theſe two comic writers gave new 
life to the Engliſh ſtage, and re- 
ſtored it to reputation, when it 
had, in reality, been ſinking for 
ſome time. It would, however, 


have been more to their credit, if 
while they exerted their wit upon 


this occaſion, they had preſerved 
it pure and unmixed with that ob- 
ſcenity and licentiouſnefs which, 


while it pleaſed, tended to corrnpt® 


the audience. When Mr. Collier 
attacked the immorality and pro- 
fanenefs of the ſtage, in the year 
1698, theſe two writers were his 
principal objeQs. 

Sir John's dramatic pieces are, 
1. The Relapſe; or, Virtue in 
Danger. Com. 4to. 169. 

2. The Provoked Wife. 
1697. - : 

3. Aſop. Com. in two parts. 
4to. 1697. | 
4. The Pilgrim. C. 4to. 1706. 

5. The Falſe Friend, Com. 4to. 
1702. | 

6. The Confederacy. Com. gto. 
1705. i 

7. The Miſtake. C. 4to. 1706. 

8. The Cucko!ld in Conceit. C. 
1706. N. P. 1 , 

. *Squire Treloaby. C. 1506. 

Np 7 J 7 


C. gto. 


10. The Cauntry-Houſe. Farce. 


12mo. 1715. 


11. A Journey to Londin. C. left 


unfiniſhed. 12mo. 1727. | 
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VAUc HAN, Tnomas. This 
eg is a living dramatiſt. 

e is the ſon of one who acquired 
a genteel fortune by the practice of 
the law, for which profeſſion the pre- 
ſent author if ſaid to have been in- 
tended. He has produced the fol- 
lowing pieces, neither of which can 
boaſt of much merit or ſucceſs. 
© 1. Love's Metamorphoſis. F. 1776. 

. F. | 

2. The Hotel. F. 8vo. 1776. 

Upar, NicygoLas. This au- 
thor is, by Leland, ſtyled Odo- 
vallus, He was born in Hamp- 
ſhire, and was admitted ſcholar 
of Corpus Chriſti College the 18th 
of June, 1520, at about the age of 
fourteen. He then took the degree 
of batchelor of arts, and became 
probationer fellow the 3d of Sept. 
1524 ; but loſt the degree of maſter 
{ſoon afterwards, on account of his 
inclination to the tenets of Luther. 
He then obtained the maſterſhip 
of Eton ſchool, and in the per- 
formance of his duty there, be- 
haved, according to the account of 
Thomas Tuſſer with great ſeverity. 
He proceeded in arts in 1534, but 
in 1541 was near looſing his place, 
being ſuſpected of ſoine concern in 


a robbery of plate belonging to the 


college with two of his ſcholars. 
For this fact he was examined by 
the king's gouncil, but we do not 
know the reſult of their enquiries. 
The. charge probably was diſ- 
covered to be ill- grounded. He 
afterwards was fervant to queen 
Catherine Parr, and, in the be— 
ginning of Edward VPs time, was 
promoted to a canonry at Windſor. 
Wood ſays he wrote ſeveral come- 


. dies, and Bale mentions The Tra- 


edy of Papery. But none of theſe, 
believe, now exiſt. A ſpecimen, 
however, of his abilities in this 
way, may be feen in a long quota- 
tion from a rhyming interlude by 


VI 
him, printed in Willa | 
Logicke. 158). 

Vectrnvs,Payy, ty 
from the German ad 

The Royal Cuclil xj 
Baſtard. 'Tragi-Con, 1 

Victor, BVI 
gentleman roſe to the 6g 
Iriſh laureat, from an duft 
which ſhould ſeemto hamm 
him noſuch advancemey | 
brought up a perube ac 
rather a barber ; but quit 
inglorious and ſtarving pi 
to Engage in the ſale of N 
ſtuffs. From this ſecond gi 
likewiſe derived but inc 
gains; and, what he thougk 
more mortifying circunſa 
memory of his original tr 
occaſionally unpropitins! 
third and moſt harzardow 
taking, that of dramaticy 
When he offered one of! 
to the late Mr. Rich (a n 
treaſure up ſarcaſtic wage 
him in keeping writer | 
ſtage at a diſtance), poor 
ceived the uſual laconic 
that his piece would mt d 
bard, however, deſiring tol 
nithed with more particular 
for this unfavourable del 
tion, was diſmiſſed by then 
with the following ſhort 
* Mr. there is too mui 
« Fair in your tragedy, 
author then became Wh 
nager at Smock-Aliey | 
At laſt, after having f 
many literary commodite 
were chiefly returned g 
hands, he accepted the ti 
ſhip of Drury-Lane the 
in which he acquitted hin 
the moſt ſcrupulous cunt 
fidelity. During düse 
collected his works in th 
gvo. and publiſhed then 
ſcription, omitting 04 
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+ afforded no ſmall grati- 
io malignant curioſity), 


iſtory of the ſtage. This 


A UL, Tv 
1 2 play of 


ickold, g 


Com, s ſingularities (for ſome 
n. ere of quite an innocent 
0 the di * He regarded the proper 
m an ua of a play-houſe as 
nto hae et and moſt important 
ncement, | oſed to human abilities. 
peruke- act herefore ſolemnly and te- 
but q cumſtantial in his ac- 
tarving nu entrances and exits PS 
ſale of A; deſcribed to an inch 
is ſecond cot every plume, and the 
but inconlihl every train he has ſeen 
t he thoug ſage ; and dwelt much 


 circunſtag advantages received by 


or1ginal th hors, as well as actors, 
propitios| experience and his ad- 
hazardon He likewiſe contrived 


daun theſe his narratives by 
d one ot ſummonſes to attention, 
Rich (a nu Sir, fir, fir ; obſerve, ob- 
aſtic inge obſerve; and was the 
; writers ol chronologer of a jeſt, 
ce), poo! Bn any other incident at- 
al laconic e repreſentation of a 


would mt & 


always beginning his 


'defiring wi Irly the following words: 
e particular Weber, once in the year 
zurahle det hen I was at the head 
ſſed by benrry party in the pit—” 
ring nan ting pronoun J being 
s too mu" viſhly employed in his 
ir tragedy. ie Stage, our late ſatiriſt, 
became WW ill, obſerved that Victor 


ock- Alle,! 


have been its motto. 


- having f died about three years 
com modi dvanced age, and with- 
returned s ſickneſs or pain, at 
epted the lu 8s in Covent-Garden. 
| ane thetth thor of the dramatic 
quitted b to be enumerated. 


ulous eu 7 Centlemen of J. cerona. 


ing th; vo. 1963. 
orks in tre ra. T. 8vo. 1776. 
ſhed 00 N aa! Error, T. gvo. 
tung J. 


G a>. 


ed che Widow of tlie 


1 ö narrative which in its 


E 


1 


4. The Fortunate Peaſunt, or 
Nature will prevail. C. 8vo. 1776. 


5. The Sacrifice, or Cupid's Va- 
garies. 8y0. 1776. 


VILLIE ES, GEORGE,DUKP. OF 
BUCKINGHAM. Ihis ingenious 
and witty nobleman, whofe ming- 


led character rendered him at once 


the ornament and diſgrace, the 


envy and ridicule, of the court he 
lived in, was ſon to that famous 


ſtateſman and ſavourite of king 
Charles I. who loſt his life by the 
hands of heutenant Felton. Our 
author was born at Wallingford 


houſe, in the parith of St. Martin 
in the Fields, on the 3oth of 
Jaunary 1627, which being but 


the year before the fatal cata- 
ſtrophe of his father's death, the 
young duke was left a perfect in- 
fant ; a circumſtance which is fre- 
quently prejudical to the morals 
of men horn to high rank and 


affluence of fortune. The early 


parts of his education he received 
from various domeſtic tutors, after 
which he was ſent to the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge, where having 
compleated a courſe of ſtudies, he, 
with his brother lord Francis, went 
abroad, under the care of one 
Mr. Ayleſbury. Upon his retury, 
which was not till after the break- 


ing out of the civil wars, the king 


being at Oxford, his grace re- 


paired thither, was preſented to 
his majeſty, and entered of Chrift- 


Church college. Upon the de- 
cline of the king's cauſe, he at- 
tended prince Charles into Scot- 
land, and was with him at the 
battle of Worceſter in 1651, after 
which, making his eſcape beyond 
ſea, he again joined him, and 
was Toon after, as a reward for 
this attachment, made knight or 

the garter. s 
Deſirous, however, of retriev- 
ing his affairs, he came privately 
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to England, and in 1657 married whom Heydon had ei, 
Mary, the daughter and ſole hei- carry letters to the ab 
reſs of Thomas, lord Fairfax, detection of this afay t 
through whoſe intereſt he recover- perated the king, who bo 
ed the greateſt part of the eſtate ingham to be capabl 
he had loſt, and the aſſurance of blackeſt defigns, that te; 
ſucceeding to an accumulation of ately ordered him to K. 
wealth in the right of his wife. but the duke finding mens 
We do not find, however, that ing defended his hon iii 
this ſtep loſt him the royal fa- time by force, to make H 
vour ; for, after the Reſtoration, at his majeſty ſtruck him aut 
which time he is ſaid to have poſ- his commiſſions, and iſull 
ſeſſed an eſtate of twenty 8 a proclamation, requiring 
pounds per annum, he was made render by a certain diy 
one of the lords of the bed-cham- This ſtorm, however, & 
ber, called to the privy council, long hang over his beatz 
and appointed lord lieutenant of his making an humble { 
Yorkſhire, and maſter of the horſe. ſion, king Charles, who 
All theſe high offices, however, he from being of an implant 
4 loft again in the year 1666. For per, took him again ino! 
wha having been refuſed the poſt of and the very next yen 
16 preſident of the North, he became him both to the privy u 
diſaffected to the king, and it bed- chamber. But the dilf 


Fl was diſcovered that he had car- poſition for intrigue and! 
3 , riedon a ſecret correſpondence by nation could not long lei 
bk 6 letters and other e ee with having conceived a | 
1 | one Dr. Heydon (a man of no againſt the duke of Oru 
„* kind of conſequence, but well having aRed with ſome! 
"3h | fitted to be made the implement againſt him in regard tot 
+ 130 of any kind of buſineſs) tending mentioned affair, be, is 1h 
„ to raiſe mutinies among his ma- ſuppoſed to be concertd 
#1988 jeſty's forces, particularly in the attempt made on that 208 
15 navy, to ſtir up ſedition among life, by the ſame B00 wh 
1 the people, and even to engage wards endeavoured 90 


. 


perſons in a conſpiracy for the crown. Their def 1 
ſeizing the Tower of Londen. conveyed the duke 9 
Nay, to ſuch baſe lengths had he there have hanged hin 
proceeded, as even to have given far did they proceed s 
money to villains to put on jackets, putting it in execut!0n," 
and, perſonating ſeamen, to go and his ſon had ac 
about the country begging, and the duke out of his cal 
exclaiming for want of pay, while James's-ſtreet. and ei 
the people oppreſſed with taxes away beyond Devon 
were cheated of their money by Piccadilly, before he vn 
the great Officers of the crown. from them. 

Matters were ripe for execution, That there mt ha 
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| 1 6 and an inſurrection, at the head ftrongeſt reaſons for ſuſſ 
k 1 of which the duke was openly to duke of Buckinghw 
1 have appeared, on the very eve been a party in 15 
iſ ö of breaking out, when it was diſ- project, is apparent “ 
1 covered by means of ſome agents Mr. Carte relates lo 
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FI 
hat cnn, i Life of the duke taining his fri > Il 
Whor!t aining his friends. This * | 
= = of the public reſent- tinued until a fortnight are : | 
who open menaces thrown death, an event which happened 
— 0 e duke on the occaſion, at a tenant's houſe at Kirkby | 
that wh =_ of Offory, the duke of Moorſide, April 16, 1688, after j 
um i !» s Ton, even in the pre- three days illneſs, of an ague and | 
ding new wy _— But fever, arifing from a cold which q 
m—_—_— 5 ; - » _ other m—_ he caught by ſitting on the ground | 
_—_ 3 48 oh _—_— one after fox-hunting. The day be- fl 
K d tl 7 ot ans, it does not fore his death, he ſent to his old | 
OT” alien but” rv, on | 
'requirny i A __ a 7 _— for in provide him a bed at his houſe at # 
ai: dy. Wi was 4 A . chancellor Biſhop-hill in Yorkſhire ; but the 1 
bowerer, RG 8 _ Cambridge, next morning the ſame man -re- | 
in de Hm France, turned with the news that his life | 
1 . 3 5 y enter- was deſpaired of. Mr. Fairfax y 
"les, v0 "nan 1 _ immediately went poſt to him, 1 
in ing; wal war 28 2 but found him ſpeechleſs. The ik 
again ee 10 0 3 * et earl of Arran, fon to duke Hamil- { 
next ye RY boigoles; ps h orty ton, was with him, who hearing he ' 
p pt eg - next was fick had viſited him in his way [| 
Bur the ai, 3 125 - 5 econd to Scotland. When Mr. Fairfax | 
— in tna 0 Fo gs came, the duke knew him, looked | 
E trot pad ror l 
red a ad about SY am- ſpeak. Mr. Fairfax aſked a gen- 9 
rw — es nr Taos own tleman there preſent, a juſtice of Il, 
with ſone the Ne On peace, and a worthy diſcreet man | 
regard of February 166 at bis in the neighbourhood, what he i 
ir, be, in M ch the earl; 1 : 8 N is had ſaid or done before he became ö 
e corcertet 5 Wl and] 1Wh ary -ſpeechleſs 5 who told him, that j 
on that r mitted to hs To mays ſome queſtions had been aſked *, | 
Hen houſe of iord fret ,, \N 
oured in refuſing t s, lor a gave no anſwer. Then he was | 
dc rt of a f. — thi mm admonithed of the danger he was | 
uke T nad e ich tne in, which he ſeemed not to ap- 
nged bin the „„ diſ- prehend: he was aſked if he would 
roceed dn a petition to the ki Pave: the: mier , 
vecutior, charged thenc 1 Me” eo for to pray with him; to 
had aftuil In 1680, h Fan 1 ay which he gave no anſwer. This 
of his col rd-houſe in the _ occaſioned another queſtion to be 
and cin ſed a houſe at Dow wat » Propoſed, if he would have a po- 
| Devon there, joinin _ 1 piſn prieſt ; but he replied with 
fore be WIN! Shafteſbury in all ch reat vehemence, No, no! repeat- 
of oppoſition. Abo 3 the words he would have no- 
moſt ha f kin 3 4 out thing to do with them. The tame 
»ns for ms OF 1 {tate 2 _ entleman then aſked him again 
kingbam 0 into the country = 4h if he would have the minifter ſent 
1 in bb" r of Helmeſley, in York. for, and he calmly ſaid, yes, pray 
parent fro Te he generally aſfed ſend for him. Ihe miniſter ac- 
baſfed cordingly came, and did the of- 


in bunt; 
ing and enter- fice enjoined by the church, the 
| | duke 
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V.1 


attending it, and 
In about 


duke a whey” 


receiving the ſacrament. 


an hour after he became ſpeech- 


leſs, and died on the ſame night. 
His body was buried in Weſtmin- 
ſter-Abbey. 

As to his perſonal character, 
it is impoſſible to ſay any thing 
in its vindication; for though his 
ſevereſt enemies acknowledge him 
to have poſſeſſed great vivacity 
and a quickneſs of parts pecu- 
larly adapted to the purpoſes of 


ridicule, yet his warmeſt advocates. 


have never attributed to him a 
fingle virtue. His generofity was 
profuſeneſs, his wit malevolence, 
the gratifications of his paſſions his 
ſole aim through life, his very ta- 
lents caprice, and even his gal- 
Jantry the mere love of pleaſure. 
But it is impoſſible to draw his 
character with equal beauty, or 
with more juſtice, than in that 
given of him by Dryden, in his 
Abſolom and Achitophel, under the 
name of Zimri, which is too well 
known to authorize my inſerting 


it here, and to which therefore 1 


mall refer my readers. 

How greatly is it to be lament- 
ed that ſuch abilities ſhould have 
been ſo ſhamefully miſapplied! 
For, to ſum up his character at 
once, if he appears inferior to his 
father as a ſtateſman, he was cer- 
tainly ſuperior to him as a wit, 
and wanted only application and 
ſteadineſs to have made as con- 
ſpicuous a figure in the fenate and 
the cabinet, as he did the draw- 
ing- room. But his love of plea- 
ſure was ſo immoderate, and his 
eagerneſs in the purſuit of it fo 
ungovernable, that they were per- 
petual bars againſt the execution 
of even any plan he might have 
formed ſolid or praiſe-worthy. In 
conſequence of which, {with the 
poſſeſſion of a fortune that might 
have enabled him to render him- 
ſelf an object of almoſt adoration, 


by 


VI 


we do not find him on te! 
any one defervedly gem 
tion. As he had lie, 
gate, he died a beggar; wh 
had raiſed no friend n 
he found none to lanenh 
his death. | 

: Asa writer, however, kt 
in a quite different point 
There we ſee the wit, mth 
the libertine. His poem, 

indeed are not very nu 
are capital in their kind; by 
will immortalize his memond 
our language ſhall beunderks 
true wit reliſhed, is his cls 
comedy of 

1. The Rehearſal. C. 0 

A comedy, which is b 
a maſter piece in in its want 
truly an original, that mi 
ſtanding its prodigious in 
even the taſk of imitation, nl 
moſt kinds of excellence hun 
cited inferior geniuſes 08 
take, has appeared as toon 
to be attempted with reg 
this, which through a 
century ſtill ſtands alone, nf 
ſtanding that the very pam 
written expreſs|y to 71a 
forgotten, and the tale 
meant to expoſe, totale 
and although many other; 
as abſurd, and a taſte as d 
have fince at times ſora 
which might have aforded0 
materials in the hands cal 
artificer, 

There is alſo another pi 
liſhed under the duke“ 
called, | 

2. The Chances. C4 

This however is 10 
a profeſſed alteration © p 
medy of the ſame man 

Beaumont and Fletcher 
3. The Battle of Sedgnt 
A compleat edition oy 
thor's works was ry 
2 vols. 8vo. 1775, M 
in the Strand. 


1 


Ti ON fecq 
ly gereny 
d lived 
$gar ; andy 
lend in hi 
0 lamem ! 


1 W A 
es, L:w:is. Wrote one 


WE nterlude, called, 
Adulene, her Lyfe and 


wwever, bf ge, 4to. 1507, 

nt ping = :, V. Of this author 

e wit 1 culars are known. Nt 
. | . 

is poem, be reign of queen Eliza 


=—_d wrote, | 
er thou liveft, the more 
art. C. 4to. B. L. N. D. 
RON, —. An actor 
rat Drury-Lane theatre. 
produced the following 
al. C. 4 . 
THY 0 def Kent. C. 1773. 
in it: e o about 1778. 
al, that M raſt. F. 1775. N. P. 
adigion; iu Richmond Heireſs. C. Al- 
imitation, n Durfey, N. P. 
cellence Han ; ER, THOMAS. Was the 
ninſe; to 8 2c's Walker, of the pariih 
od as too at Y me, Soho, and was born 
with ru rr 1698. He was bred 
rough *:. Midon, who kept a pri- 
1; aloe eme; and, having an in- 
- very pa the ſtage, firſt tried his 
„to ri ir. Sheppard's com- 
' the tate d was found, by Mr. 
totalen ins the part of Paris in 
any other] alled The Siege of Troy. 
taſte as (I med the part of Charles 
times per, and ſeemed to 
ve affe bilities calculated to in- 
hands c cceſs on the Stage. After 
years at Drury-Lane, 
_ toLincoln's-Inn-F telds, 
a the . reputation 
Water of Captain Mac- 
ch it is ſuppoſed he 
een equalled. His ſuc- 
bart was fatal to him. 


very mum 
ir kind; n 
his memo 
Ibeundee 


1s his cel 


another pi 
he duke 


es, C40 


3 1 0 * habits of intempe- 
1 Pe be 2 to the thea- 
ee on equence thereof 
dition of Þ ed rom it. He after- 
was pod, 


WA 


wards went to Ireland, and died 
there in the year 1744. 

He brought two dramatic pieces 
on the ſtage, viz. 

1. The Duaker's Opera. 8vo. 1728. 

2. T he Fate of Villainy. T. 8vo. 
1730. | 
WarkeR, WILLIAM. Was born 
in the iſland of Barbadoes, where 
his father was a confiderable plan- 
ter, He was ſent to England for 


education, and placed at Eton 


ſchool. His firſt play was produced 
at the age of nineteen years, and 
he performed a part in it himſelf. 
It ſeems probable that he after- 
wards ſtudied the law, and return- 
ed to his native country, as I find 
a perſon of both his names died 
attorney-general at Barbadoes the 
14th of Auguſt, 1726. He wrote, 


1. Vidorious Love. T. 4to. 1698. 


2. Marry, or do worſe. C. 4to. 
1704. | 

WaLlKkeRr, T. Was the author 
of one play. called, 


1705. 

WaLLEeR, ErmunD Eſq. Was 
the ſon of Robert Waller, Eſq; 
of Agmondeſham in Buckingham- 
ſhire, by Anne, the ſiſter of the 
great Hamden, who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf ſo much in the beginning 
of the civil wars. He was born 
in 1605 ; and, his father dying 
when he was very young, the care 
of his education fell to his mother, 
who ſent him to Eton ſchool. He 
was afterwards transferred toKing's 
College in Cambridge, where he 
could not continue long; for at ſix- 
teen or ſeventeen years of age, he 


was choſen into the laſt parliament 


of king James I. and ſerved as bur- 
| | | gels 


— — b— _— 


The Wit of a Woman, C. Ato. 


2 -] | 


WA 
geſs for Agmondeſham. He began 


to exerciſe his poetical talent ſo 
early as the year 1623, as appears 
from his verſes © Upon the Danger 
his Majeſty (being Prince)eſcaped 
„ in the Road of St. Andero ;” 
for there prince Charles, returning 
from Spain that year, had like to 
have been caſt away. It was not, 
however, Mr. Waller's wit, his 
fine parts, or his poetry, that ſo 
much occaſioned him to be firſt 
publicly known, as his carrying 
off the daughter and ſole heireſs of 
a rich cithen, againſt a rival, 
whoſe intereſt was eſpouſed by the 
court. It 1s not known at what 
time he married his firſt lady; 
but he was a widower before he 
was five and twenty, when he be- 
gan to have a paſſion for Sachariſſa, 
which was a fictitious name for the 
lady Dorothy Sidney, daughter to 
the earl of Leicefter, and after- 
wards wife to the earl of Sunder- 
land. He was now known at 
court, careſſed by all who had any 
reliſh for wit and polite literature, 
and was one of 0 famous club, 
of which the lord Falkland, Mr. 
Chillingworth, and other eminent 
men, were members. He was again 
returned burgeſs forAgmondeſham 
in the parliament which met in 
April 1640. An intermiflion of 
paritaments having diſgufted the 
nation, and rated jealouſies againſt 
the deſigns of the court, which 
would be ſure to diſcover them- 
ſelves, whenever the king came to 
aſk for a ſupply, Mr. Waller was 
one of the firft who condemned the 
preceding meafures, He ſhewed 
himſelf in oppoſition to the court, 
and made a ſpeech in the houſe on 
this occaſion, from which we may 
gather ſome notion of his general 
principles in government; where- 
in, however, he afterwards proved 
very variable and inconſtant. 
. oppoleg the court alſo in the long 


tered death, but Mr, Wik 


who always made him one 


continued in the fall f 


He 


Wa 


parliament, which we jy 
ber following, and wa 
impeach judge Crane. 
he did in a warm wi 
_ July the 6h, 16y 
peech was fo highly yy 
that twenty thouſandaf ig 
fold in one day. h ky 
was one of the conmiſing 
pointed by the parlianenty 
ſent their propoſitions of yy 
the king at Oxford. ſn 
was deeply engaged in 
to reduce the City of lun 
the Tower to the {ei 
king, for which he vu till 
condemned, together will 
Tomkyns his brother- h. 
Mr. Challoner, The wollt 


tained a reprieve; he m. 
ever, ſentenced to ſuffer i 
impriſonment, and to py 
of ten thonſand pound 
this, he became partici 
tached to Oliver Cromvtl 
whom he wrote a very hi 
panegyric. He alſo cm 
noble poem on the death 
great man. 

At the Reſtoration berg 
with much civility by 


party in bis diverſions 1 
duke of Buckingian 1 
places. He ſat in  ſerenl 
ments after the Reſtoratil 


his genius to the end! 
and his natural vivact} 
company agreeable to 
He died of a dropſy, 0 
1ſt, 1687, and was men 
church-yard of Beconiies 
2 monument is erected dt 
mory. He 1s looked up 
the moſt elegant and "> 
verſifier of his time, ar = 
refiner of the Engi 
His dramatic pieces I 
1. Pompey the Gris: 
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| met 0% 5 Maid's Tragedy ; altered Fatal Love z or, The Degenerate | a 
d vs, cer. 890. 1690. Brother. T. 8vo. 1730. | 
rene is, Grof. This au- War u, Geox E Wrote one 


m 2 eoiy reſides in the city of play, called, 
th, 1641 Wc bis only dramatic Tide tarrieth for uu Man, Com. 
zhly is 2<:cd and printed. It B. L. gqto. 1576. 
1nd "1, Wa | WarBoYs, THOMAS. This 
. 4, ſercantile Lovers. Dram. gentleman, we believe, is concern- 
80. ed in ſome trade. He was brought 


ommuſſions at. 7 : l A 

rlianen of © LE, HoRACE. This up in the counting houſe of Sir 
ions of will is ſtill living. He is Robert Ladbroke, and was con- 
4. in zeſt {on of the celebrated temporary there with the cele- 


gec n: ir Robert Walpole, after- brated Mr. Powell. Imbibing the 
vol of Orford, by his firſt {ame fondneſs for theatrical amuſe- 
le ferred Itharine Shorter; and was ments, he determined to try his 

ut the year 1715 or 1716. abilities as an actor, and made 


ne vn m 
ed his education at Eton, his appearance at Covent-Garden 


ether wil at! 
ther-. e became intimately ac- theatre in the year 1770, in the 
nene with our late poet Mr. character of Poſthumus. His ſue- 


With whom, in the years ceſs in this attempt was very ſmall, 


Mr. 12408 

 - he 40, and 1741, he made and he had the prudence to relin- 
0 ſufr oof France and Italy. He quiſh a profeſſion in which he was 
id to en member for Callington not qualified te excel. He is the 


yall, in the parliament author of, s 
t on June 25, 1741; for 1. The Preceptor. Com. 
ing, in Norfolk, in 1947; 2. The Rival Lavers. Com. 


| pounds 
particule 


Crone, ns, : 

a ve King's Lynn in 1754 and Both printed in 8vo. 1777. 

alſo conp t the end of which ſeſſion Warp, EpWARD. Was a man 
he death ed all further parliamen- of low extraction, born in Oxford- 


7 ess. He is uſher of his ſhire about the year 1667, and al- 


_—_— Exchequer, comptroller of moſt deſtitute of education. He | 
'y b G8 and clerk of the Eſtreats was an imitator of the famous | 
e him ond ö * chequer. His own nu- Butler, and wrote 7 he Reformation, 1 
ier WR performances, as well as a burleſque poem, in which he | 
an 7 excellent works of aimed at the ſame kind of hu- | 
;" cr Wi nich he has generouſly mour which has ſo remarkably | 
Refortn il pro the common ſtock of diſtinguiſhed Hudibras. Of late 1 
c {all have juſtly entitled him years, ſays Mr. Jacob, he has kept | 
e end df 1 eee kind of praiſe a public-houſe in the city, but in 
virac ſtetu 8 could beſtow, a genteel way. Ward was, in his | 
ihe g | Ki e author of a tragedy, own on manner, a violent anta- | 
plz, O oniſt to the Whigs, and, in con- | 
25 "I - *r Mother. — of this, p 2 to his houſe . þ 
3econste 3 I. private preſs ſuch people as had a mind to in- | 
re(t:( 1 bl, * > 8v0. 1768. dulge their ſpleeen againſt the go- | 
mas 4 nope ce vernment. He was thought to be l 
t and r ot wis ee KN E a man of ſtrong natural parts, and | 
e, Toe author J can 2 a very agreeable plea- if 
Engi _ BY e produced one antry of temper. Ward was much li 
eces 1 - affronted when he read Mr. Jacob's | 
Great. | account, | 
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zccount, in which he mentions his 


WA 


keeping a public houſe in the city; 
and, in a book, called, Apo/lo's 
Magpot, declared this account to 
be a great falfity, proteſting that 
his public houſe was not in the 
city, but in Moorfields. Oldys 
ſays he lived a while in Gray's 
Inn, and for ſome years latterly 
kept a a public-houſe in Moorhelds, 
then in Clerkenwell, and laſtly a 
punch-houſe in Fulwood's-Rents, 
within one door of Gray's-Inn, 
where he would entertain any com- 
pany who invited him, with many 


ſtories and adventures of the poets 


and authors he had acquaintance 
with. In this ſituation he died June 
20, 1731, and was buried the 27th 
of the ſame month in St. Pancras 


Church- yard, with one mourning 


coach for his wiſe and daughter 
to attend his hearſe, as himſelf 
bad directed in his poetical will, 
which was written by him June 
24, 1725. This will was printed 
in Appleby's Journal, Sept. 28. 1731. 


Ward is moſt diſtinguiſhed by his 
well-known London Spy. He wrote 


one dramatic piece, called, 7 
The Humours of a Coffee-Houſe, 


Com. as it is daily acted at moſt 


of the coffee houſes in London. 
WARD, Henry. A come- 
dian, who publiſhed three drama- 
tic pieces, called, | 
1. The Happy Lovers; or, The 
Beau metamorphoſed. O. 8vo. 1736. 
2. The Petticoat Plotter ; or, 
More Ways than one for a Wife. F. 
3. The Widow's Wiſh ; or, An 
Equipage of Lovers. F. All theſe 
were printed together in 8vo. 1746. 
WaR DEB, WILLIAM. Was a 
ſchool-maſter at Beverly, in Vork- 
ſhire. He publiſhed ſeveral pieces 
on grammar and on huſbandry, 
and one dramatic performance, 
called, | 
T he Proiogues, Interludes, and Epi- 


lege to the Hudutontimorumenos of 


for that diverſion ſulfide 


* 


WA 
Terence, added nt Ber! 
Chriſtmas 1756, Fo. 1700 
WARNER, Rien 
This worthy man was tel 
banker, who is ſomenia 
tioned by Addiſon or d 
having always worn back. 
garters buckled under th 
a cuſtom moſt religiouſy g "4 
by our author, who in vill 
inſtance affected ſingular 
was poſſeſſed of a gente 
and reſided in an ancien 
ſeat with an extenſive ok 
longing to it, on Woodford (RM 
in Eſſex. He was een 
a ſound ſcholar, and a yy 
no cc mmon ſkill and eme 
He publiſhed an ingen 
intituled, Plante Wot 
8yo. and a Letter t Di 
rick, Eſq; concerning a Gif 
the Plays of Shatſjear, x 
1768. Indeed he had e 
making collections for an 
tion of that author; but 
Steevens's adverti{ementdl 
ſign to engage in the ſan 
a different plan, be det 
the purſuit of his ou. 
youth he had been real 
fond of dancing; nor till 


convert the largeſt roo 
houſe into a library. T0! 
hour of his life, bovei 
was employed on the h 
ready mentioned, which , 
appearance of our gre 
writer's plays, in den in 
1778, may be regardeds! 
of ſupererogation. At I 
which happened on bel 
April 1775, he bequei! 
valuable books to Vn 
lege, Oxford, where be" n 
education; and if we 1 
informed, he left to the 
ciety a {mall anon 
maintain a botanica' 
takes his place in this 1 


r 


** 


= WaA 

mT ok al! ſuch comeoies of 

70. wx the late Mr. Thornton 

cnan, eie to finiſh, VIZ, ; 

vas e tives. 

Omewhen Twin Brothers, 

n or Jil Diſcovery. 

rn blacth Approbation. 

under M . 

z;oulh oo Fidelicye 

ho n et. 

ſingular e Per ite 

genen . 

1 ancien CA aginian. 

Jo. 42 Courtezans, 

Woodford Be an. 

ie £2 Aſs-Dealer. 

and 2 fl Lots. : 

and ens Tor HER. This 

inge was educated at Eton, 

fa ſucceeded to King's 

+ % D mbridge, where he took 

nere of batchelor of arts; but 

hem, E removed to Oxford, 

he had E ppointed ſuperior beadle 

ns for He was ſometime maſter 

thor ; butt idge ſchool, and tranſ- 

tilement ah ral books from the Greek 

n the fant He alſo compiled ſome 

be dee ks, end died about the 
his own. . He tranſlated from 
been T7£ . 

M nor til T. 8vo. 1649. 

n ſubſdel on, Joux. Was born at 

rgeſt lan h, inthe country of Wor- 

rary. the year 15 9, he was 

te, bone er of the ho pital of St. 
on the ee was allo prebendary, 

d, which ie: laſt biſhop of Win- 
our grev' as He was conſecrated Sep- 

in den a 580, and died the 
regard PUT y 1583, at the age 

ion. u. Meres ſpeaks of = 

1ed on tt! rauthor, after mention- 

e bene "0 2vide the teſt of Ariſ- 

; to VOTE -P'5 and Euripide's ex- 

vhere be © 2 paſſage in A/chan's 

id if ver appears to have been 

eft to tht! un and not publiſhed. 
annua i ed. 

tanical l 15 


e in 1815 "i 
U 
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W E. 


WAVE R, WILLAM. Author of 


one play, called, 


The longer thou lime ſte, the more 


Foole thou arte. C. B. L N. D. 
WI VER, Rog rRT. The author 


of one dramatic piece, called, 


Lufty Juventus. Interlude, B. L. 
D 


Weaver, Jonn, This perſon 
was a celebrated dancing-nafter, 
who made his chief reſidence at 
Shrewſbury. He differed from 
moſt of his 2 not altoge- 
ther depending upon his Heels. 
He wrote, or invented, ſeveral 
pieces, called dramatic panto- 
mimes. 

1. The Loves of Mars and Venus. 
8vo. 1717. | | 

2; Ord and Euridice. 8 vo. 
PRE.” | | 

3. Perſeus and Andromeda. $vo. 
rn 4 
4. T/e Judgement of Paris. 1732. 

He alſo wrote ſeveral judicious 
Books, that ſhew a Head is not 
wanting to his Hells, viz. 1 

A Hiſtory of the Mimes and Pan- 

tomimes of the Ancients. 

The Art of Dancing, with a Trea- 

tiſe on Action and Geſture. 

He was the firſt reſtorer of pan- 
tomimes after the ancient manner, 
without ſpeaking. | 

Wers TER, Joux. Was clerk 
of St. Andrew, Holborn, and a 
member of the Merchant-taylors 
company. He was accounted a 
tolerable poet, and was well eſteem- 
he by his contemporary authors, 
particularly Decker, Marſton, and 
Rowley, with whom he wrote in 
conjuction. His plays are, 

1. The White Devil, or, Trage- 
die of P. Giordano Urſini, Duke of 
Brachiano, with the Life and 
Death of Fattoria Corombona, the 
famous Venetian Courtezan 4to. 1612. 

2. The Devil's Law-Caſe; or, 
W, = 1 go to Law, the Devill 
is 


EO n 


2 
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WE 
is fullof Buſineſs. Tragi-Com. Ato. 


1623. 
3. The Dutcheſs of Malſey. T. 


4to. 1623. 


4. Appius and Virginia, T. 4to. 
1554. 3 
5. TheThracian Wonder, Comi- 


cal Hiſtory, 4to. 1661. 

6. A Cure for à Cuchold, Com. 
4to. 1661. i 
WeILSrED, LEONARD. This 
gentleman was deſcended from a 
very good family in Leiceſterſhire, 
and his maternal grandfather was 
Mr. Stavely, author of The Horſe- 
leach. He received the rudiments of 
his education in Weſtminſter ſchool. 
In a piece, ſaid, but falſely to 
have been written by Mr. Welſted, 
called The Characters of the Times, 
printed in 8vo. 1728, he is made to 
ſay of himſelf, that © he had, in his 
<< youth, raiſed ſo great expeQa- 
* tions of his future genius, that 
there was a kind of ſtruggle 
* between the two univerſities, 
*© which ſhould have the honour 
of his education; to compound 
* this, he civilly became a mem- 
ber of both, and, after having 
<< paſſed ſome time at the one, he 
© removed to the other. From 
** thence he returned to town, 
where he became the darling 
* expectation of all the polite wri- 
< ters, whoſe encouragement he 
acknowledged in his occaſional 
* poems, in a manner that will 
«© make no ſmall part of the fame 
* of his protectors. It alſo ap- 
ON pears from his works, that be 
was happy in the patronage of 
© the moſt illuſtrious characters of 


<* the preſent age. Encouraged 


- © by ſuch a combination in his fa- 
* vour, he publiſhed a book of 
poems, ſome in the Ovidian, 
«ſome in the Horatian manner, 
nin both which the moſt exquiſite 
«« judges pronounced he even ri- 
« valled his maſters. His love 
verſes have reſcued that way of 


& 5 


WE 
„writing from contempt, h 
** tranſlations he has given u. 
„very ſoul and ſpirit of bz 
„ thors. His odes, his eit 
cc MN 8 
his verſes, his love-tales, al 
the moſt perſect things in 4 
poetry.“ If this pleaſant roi 
ſentation of our author's av 
were juſt, it would ſeem no wank 
if the two univerſities honld N 
with each other for the kong 
his education; but it is certain 
world hath not coincided with 
opinion. Our author, hoy 
does not appear to have hea 
mean poet; he had certainly 
nature a good genius, but, 4 
he came to town, he became: 
tary to pleaſure ; and theapplal 
of hrs friends, which taught | 
to overvalue his talents, per 
ſlackened his deligence, and, 
making him truſt ſolely to nat 
light the aſſiſtance of art. 
Sn the year 1718, he wrotel 
Friumwvirate, or a letter in g 
from Palemon to Celia ſrom Mi 
which was meant as a ſatire ap 
Mr. Pope. He wrote ſevenlo 
occaſional pieces againſt this 
tleman, who, in recompence d 
enmity, has mentioned him 0 
Dunciad, in a parody upon 
ham's Cooper's Hill, as follows: 


« Flow Melſted, flow, like! 
<« inſpirer, beer, 
„ Tho? ſtale, not ripe, tho'! 
cc yet never clear 
« So ſweetly maukiſh, and 
4 ſmoothly dull, 
« Heady, not ſtrong, and 100 
&« tho” not full.” 


Mr.Welſted, when he was ſa 
had a place in the ſecret 
ſtate's office, and married a al 
ter of Mr, Henry Pure . 
died in 1724. His ſecon 
who ſurvived him, __ 
Sir Hoveden Walker, 71 | 
Walker the defender of L 
derxy. 


. 


2 te A 


vs 
v., 


, W 
das in general in good cir- 
lances, having a place in the 
of ordnance, and a houſe in 


about the year 1749. His 
dramatic piece is,. ©. 
„ Diſſembled Wanton, . or My 
et Money. C.  8vo. 1726. 

est, Gir EAT. This excel- 
W writer and worthy man was 
ft the Rev. Dr. Weſt, by a ſiſter 
id Cobham. He was born 
W-06, educated at Wineheſter 
WE ton ſchools; from the latter 
Which he removed to the uni- 
y of Oxford, Where he be- 
one of the ſtudents of Chriſt- 
ch College. Being of a ftu- 
and grave turn, he was in- 
d to go into the church; but 
perſuaded to abandon that 
pit by his uncle lord Cobham, 
gave him a cornetcy in his 
regiment, exempting him at 
ame time from country quar- 
Kc. This profeſſion he ſoon 
ed, a proſpect of advancing 
elf being preſented to him of 
ture more agreeable to this 


honolt 
ertan} 
1 with! 
howen 
e bee 
ainly i 
but, al 
ame 2 
e applal 
aught - 
8 per 
e, and, 
y (0 nall 
rt, 
e wrote! 
er in 0 
from de 
Aire 2g 
everald 


% 


& this es. A number of young gen- 
pence en were to be elected from the 
bim 10S rfities, and at the expence df 
upon! nment taught foreign lan- 


follows: 


„ like 


es, and then ſent to the ſe- 


eſs, and trained there for 
e ſervices, as envoys, embaſ- 
c. On this plan being 
ed, Mr. Weſt was one of 
fred upon; and, on his firſt 
duction into the office, was 
d with great kindneſs by lord 
mend, who expreſſed the 


U 
tho' ! 


ſh, aul 


and fo 


1e 3)" ſt inclination to ſerve him: 
bun is uncle, lord Cobham, being 
ar 5 oppoler of government, 
Purce!, n found that he fhould ftand 
ſecond ance of referment. He 
was "i pore quitted the office, and at 
x mT e ume all views of makin 

r 0 


e; being diſſuaded by 


ta | 


ower of London, where he 


ries office to be initiated into 


WE 

his uncle from going to the Tem- 
ple, where he had been entered 
with a deſign of ſtudying the law, 
as his laſt reſource after his diſap- 
pointments. . 
Soon after, he married the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Bartlett, and retired to 
Wickham in Kent, where he lived 
à tranquil, domeſtic life, univer- 
fally eſteemed and loved by his 
friends, who frequently viſited him 
in his retreat. Among thoſe with 
whom he was moſt intimate, one 
was the great earl of Chatham, 
This gentleman, on a vacancy 
which happened whilſt he was 
pay-maſter, appointed , Mr. Weſt 
treaſurer of Chelſea-Hoſpital, a 
place in his gift. He had in May 
1729, in conſequence of a ſchool- 
friendſhip with one of the Duke of 
Devonſhire's ſans, been nominated 
a clerk extraordinary of the privy 
council; but received no advan- 
tage from his appointment until 
April 175, when by right of ſue- 
ceſſion he filled the vacancy made 
by the deceaſe of one of the clerks 
in ordinary. == 

In the year 1747, he publiſhed 
a very learned and valuable work 
on the ſubject of the Reſurrection, 


in which, with great ability, he 


refuted the objections and cavils 
of ſome infidel writers. As a teſti- 
mony of the favourable opinion 
which was entertained of this per- 
formance, the univerſity of Ox- 
ford created him a doctor of laws 
by diploma, March 30, 1748. 
About the year 1755, he loſt his 
ſon at the age of twenty years, 
and did not long ſurvive it. He 
died, oh the 26th day of March, 


7 ; | 

is works bear teſtimony of his 
worth and learning, and the ſen- 
timents of his friends ſufficiently 
ſhew the virtues of his heart. 
Refides his book on the Reſurrec- 
tion already mentioned, he tranſ- 


H 2 lated 


| Wer 
lated Pindar, and alſo publiſh- 
ed ſeveral poetical performances, 
amongſt which are the following 
dramas : 
1: The Inflitution of the Order of 
the Garter, D.P. 4to. 1742. 

2. Iphigenia in Tauris. T. 

3. The Triumphs of the Gout. 

The two laſt were printed in 
40.1749, with the tranflation of 
Pindar. 

WesrT, MarrnHEw. This gen- 
tleman was of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and wrote one x: ti called, 

Ethelinda, or, Love and Duty. 
T. 12mo. 1769. 

WesT, RichARD. This gen- 
tleman was a member of one of the 
Temples, and married the daugh- 
ter of biſhop Burnet. He was 
appointed king's council the 24th 
of October, 1717; and in the year 
1725, advanced to the office of 
lord chancellor of Ireland. This 
high poſt he did not long enjoy, 
but died the 3d of December, 1726, 
In circumſtances not adequate to the 
dignity which he had poſſeſſed. 
He left one ſon, a very promiſing 
young gentleman, who died on 
the iſt of June, 1742, and who is 
fufficiently known to the public 
by his friendſhip with Mr. Gray. 
Our author the chancellor, wrote, 


A Diſcourſe concerning Treaſons and 


Bills of Attainder, 1714; and An 
Inquiry into the Manner of creating 
Peers, 1719. Whincop ſays, he 
was ſuppoſed to have written, 
Hecub. T. 4to. 1726. 
Wrsrox, Joun, Eſq; wrote a 
play, called, . 

'The Amazonian Queen, or, The 
Amours of T haleftris and Alexander. 
Tragi-Com. 4to. 16567. 

WETHERBVY, James, Belong- 
ed to the revenue at Briſtol, and 
wrote 5 

Paul the Spaniſt Sharper. Farce 
. r 
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WrarrTon, Ax xi. \ 


eminent for her poet an 
in the reign of king Cha zend 
She was the daughter a 
reſs of Sir Henry Lee of 
in Oxſordſhire, who, drin for 
out a ſon, left his eſtate h; 4 
vided between his lady x att 
ſiſter the counteſs of M 2 
whoſe memory Mr. D] of 
celebrated in a funeral 1 o b 
intitled Eleonora. She e th 
firſt wife of "Thomas, ai 7 | 
marquis of Wharton, by} we 
ſhe had no iffue, She wroeli 
JOems printed In Dryden a _ 
Nichols Collections. Th " ; 
ther of John Wilmot, ear! RF © 
cheſter, was aunt to this [iii A 
which reaſon Mr. Wala apt 
they were allied in genin E 
blood. She died at A c 
October the 29th, 166;, f 1 
buried at Winchenden the RF / 
November following. N | 
ew 

From a caveat entered nn. u, 
books of the Stationers nt w. 
it appears taat ſhe wre, de 
which has never been o — 
| called, bor {; 

Love's Martyr, or, Mu die q 
Crownes, 

WHEeTSTONE, Geol 3 
author of whom very! 7 
known. From the cg co; 
of his being a kin{man 1 5 
Fleetwood, recorder of 10 Pre 
it is probable that he a | 
family. It appears tba e lire 
tried his fortune at cv 
he conſumed his px... 
fruitleſs expectation of * play, 
Being now deſtitute of ft onſpir 
he conmenced ſoldier i" 
abroad, though in wii re, Ii 
is unknown. Such, bor 
his gallant behaviouf, th trand. 
vices were rewarde 4 led © 
tional pay. He return 4 mint 
wars with honour, but. © for 

hy ir 


7 


WH 


. dad bis proſpect of ad- 
eue kent was To ſmall, that he 
g Clu med to convert his ſword 
er andy f 


ough-ſhare. He therefore 


N of Dh former, and being un{uc- 
g amn in that undertaking, as 
wa ntlemen are, was under the 


of applying to the gene- 
*; 5 This he 
o bea broken reed, and 
W: than common beggary of 
Wy from ſtrangers. Now 


of Au 
5 Dryl | 
eral pan 
dhe 1 


ae, ho acconed him in his ficep, 
on, . tempted him with the pro- 
be Wo ol {everal profeſſions; but 
ws WM knavery or ſlavery of 
">. "I, ic rejected all: his mu- 
ot, ext ee conſtrained him to 
0 this [ad mopey, and his magnani- 
Wa e late all the ways of get- 
n genügt. At laſt he refolved to 
at Ae fortune at fea, and ac- 
1685 yy embarked with Sir 
den thel Irey Gilbert in the expedi- 
ng. Newfoundland, Which was 
ertert d unſucceſsful by an en- 
oners nt with the Spaniſh fleet. 
de wre dir period, Mr. Whetſtone 
been Fs have depended entirely on 
for ſubſiſtence. Where or 
or, Mu died 1 am totally ignorant, 
as the author of | 
yo s and Caſſandra. C. gto. 
the cell Th oMas, Eſq; Thi 
(man to! n 
e, pan wrote 
der an lerbeg, or, Love and Liberty. 
he ro not ated, but publithed 
pr 00 ge life of Scanderbeg, 8vo. 
$ * TAK ER, WiLLiam, Pub- 
ane play, called, ; 
de al onſpiracy, or Change of Go- 
** ie 1680. 
n 1 rr, Javits, This author 
h, Md hool-maſter in Cecil-ſtreet, 
1 wi trand. He wrote a trea- 
rde F ied „The Englith Verb, 
returne miniiical Effay in the di- 
r, but K e lorm, 8vo. 1761.” and 


1 . 
3 from Ariſtophanes, 
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WI, 
The Clouds. C. 12mo. 1759. 


WHITEHEAD, W1LLIAM. This 
gentleman is the 1on of a tradeſ- 
man 1n the town of Cambridge, 
and was a member of Clare-Hall. 
He acconipanied the lords viſ- 
count Nuneham and Villiers, ſons 
of the earls of Harcourt, and 
Jerſey, in their 1ravels during 
the years 1754, 1755, and 1756. 
In 1757, be was appointed poet 
laureat on the death of Colley 
Cibber, which office he at preſent 
holds, together with that f re- 
giſter of the order of the Bath. 
te is the author of ſeveral poe- 
tical works cf corfderable merit, 


and the following dramatick 
pieces, 

1. The Roman Father. T. 80: 
1750 


2. Fatal Conflancy. A Sketch. 
12mo. 175 3. 

3. Creuſa, Queen of Athens. T. 
8vo. 1754. 

4. 7 he School for Lovers. C. 
8vo. 1762. | 

5. A Trip to Scotland. F. 8vo. 
WIS | 
Wiener. L, J. This author 
was an actor at Covent-Garden, 
and poſſeſſed the ſingular talent 
of imparting ſtatelireſs to comic 
dialogues, and merriment to tra- 
gie ſcenes. Little more is known 
of him, than that he was author 
of a volume of poems, 8vO. 1762. 
„Why, Mr Wignell,“ exclauned 
Garrick, durirg a rciearſal of 
the Suſpicious Huſpand, © cannot 
you enter and ſav, Mr. Stridland, 
Sir, your coach is ready, without 
all the declaratory pomp of Booth 
or Quin?” „On my foul, re- 
plied the actor, Mr. Garrick, I 
thought I had kept the ſentiment 
down as much as poſſible.” Thoſe 
likewife who were lucky, enough 
to be preſent at Mr. Macklin's 
pertormance of Macbeth, cannot 
fail to remember how greatly the 


Hh 3 piece 
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piece was enlivened by the fits of Have at All, or, The 10 


* 
Ns 


aughter which our author pro- Adventures. C. acted May, 16 


voked in the very ſerious cha- © WILLIAMs, Ax xz. my 
racter of the Door. living authoreſs, who unde! N 

In the above-mentioned volume diſadvantage of a loſs of he Jl 
are two dramas, entitled, fight, hath cultivated letter oi E 


Love's Artifice, or, The perplexed ſome ſucceſs: She reſides u. 3 


Squire, F. the roof of that conſtant M 
The Triumph of Hymen. M. of the unfortunate, Dr. wlli-..; 
He died the 25th of January, Johnſon.” A volume of Mia WH 

1974. ; 2 _mlles, written by herſelf ai... 

Wd þ 


 Wirp, Rog ER T. A diſſenting friends, was printed in my 
miniſter, was author of Iter Bo- 1766, in which is contained, 
reale, and ſome other poems: and T he Uninhabited Iſland, trudy 
alſo of EE R 

The Benefice. C. 4to. 1689. WIL Vor, Jon x, za 010 

Wirtoper, James: Was an cnrsrER. Was ſon to te 
actor ſome time at Drury-Lane mous Henry lord Wilmot, dt 
theatre, but afterwards in Dublin, wards earl of Rocheſter) wh 
where he may probably be yet fo very inſtrumental in the pt 


living. He is the author of one vation of Charles II. in his f. plet 
muſical piece, entitled, from Worceſter, where he wut on; 
The Gentleman Gardener. B. O. feated by Cromwell. The ne is in 
— vc. | rable wit, who is the ſubj med 
WILEINS, GEeorGE. This au- this article, was born in-if pany 
thor wrote a play called, and was educated firſt at Bu gay 


T he Miſeries of en forced Marriage. free-ſchool ; from when, 


to. 160% N. ©. 1659, he was admitted a ni 
Wrurxingon, RIichaRD. The man of Wadham-College, in inte 
author wrote a play, called, ford. He afterwards travellel ae 
is ht 


Vice Reclaimed, or, T he Paſffionats France and Italy; and, at bY 
Miſtreſs. - gto. 1703. turn, he frequented the debaut 
WILLAN, LEONARD. This au- court of Charles II. where hi 
thor wrote a paſtoral, called, ' tural propenſities to vice t 
Aftrea, or, True Love's Mirrour. not likely to be curbed or dd 
Bvo. 1651. : ' Here he was firſt made one 
WiLLEet, Thomas. This au- gentlemen of his majeſt Wl 
thor was, and may probably be chamber, and then comptroll 
ſtill, a hardware man at Chelmſ= Woodſtock Park. | 
ford, in Eſſex. He is the author In the winter of 1665 hei 
of one piece, entitled,” to fea, under the earl of 
Buxom Joan. Ato. wich, who commanded a 1 | 
WILLIAus, Joux. Is only ployed in the war with ey 
known as the author of one play, Wilmot behaved very web" 


called, port of Bergen in Nora « per 
| Richmond. Wells, or, Good Luck gained a high renn EY ht 
4. Laſt. C. 12mo. 1723. rage; which he afterwarb "Wl : 


WIrTIAus, Jos:rn. Was the an adventure with my 
author of a play, which was never Mulgrave, who called 4 
printed, called, 5 


W I 


unt, for ſome words which he 


e Mah 
, reported to have too freely 
Ihen of the earl. Wilmot ac- 


ed the challenge; but when 
ame to the place appointed, 
leclined e to action; ur- 


under tl 
f her off 


des un | that he was ſo weak with a 
ant pa ” ain diſtemper, that he found 
r. Keef unfit to fight. This un- 


f Mü Fair entirely ruined his 


If andh utation for courage, and ſub- 
in 4% ea him to farther inſults; which 
ined, ever be the caſe, when once 
„unde know a man's weakneſs in 


reſpet. His reputation for 
however, ſtill kept him from 
ly ſinking in the opinion of 
world; but on the other 


RL Orh 
to the 
not, (al 


7) who d, his exceſſive debaucheries 
the pre e every day more and more 
n his f. pleting the ruin of his conſti- 
he wal on; and the natural yivacity 


The me 
> {ubje 
| 1N-I 
at But 


is imagination being ſtill more 
med with wine, made his 
pany ſo eagerly coveted. by 
gay aſſociates that they were 


rherce, r contriving to engage him 
d a 1 per and deeper in extravagance 
ge, in| intemperance, in order that 
avelleh might be the more diverted 


his humour. All this fo en- 
ly ſubdued him, that, as he 
rwards acknowledged, he was 
hye years together continually 


at Wl 
dead 
ere i 
vice ft 


| or a Ink ; not, indeed, all the while 
> one il ler the viſible effect of liquor, 
jeſtys fo inflamed in his blood, that 
aptro was never cool enough to be 


er of himſelf. There were two 
eiples in the natural temper 
his lively and witty, noble- 
, which hurried him into great 


65 bel 
| of & 
a fleet! 


the d. ſſes ; a violent love of ſenſual 
well 08 (ure, and a diſpoſition to ex- 
or gant mirth. The one in- 
on f ed him in the grofſeſt debau- 
ard nes, and the other led him to 
be en y odd adventures and fro- 
| bio! 5; ſome of which are related 


e ſeveral accounts that kave 


1 
WE). 
4 


E 


WI 
been publiſhed of his liſe, but we 


have no room to repeat them here. 
As to his genius, his principal 
turn ſeems to have been towards 
ſatire; but, being in this reſpect 
as hicentious as in every thing elſe, 
his ſatires uſually degenerated into 
mere libels; in which he had 
ſo peculiar a talent of mixing his 
wit with his malice, that all his 


compoſitions were eaſily known. 


In regard to his other poems, 
which have been ſo uſually ad- 
mired for their wit as well as for 
their obſcenity, they are too in- 
delicate to deſerve any particular 
notice. It is a compliment juſtly 
due to the more refined taſte of the 
preſent age, to ſay, that ſuch groſs 
productions no longer pleaſc, or 
can be even endured. They are 
indeed, as a more moral bard juſt- 
ly expreſſes it, more apt to put out 
than to kindle the fire. His tra- 
gedy of Valentiniun, however, and 
ome other pieces publiſhed by 
Tonſon, ſhew that he was not 
incapable of more ſerious produc- 
tions. | 
By conſtant indulgence in ſen- 
ſuality, he entirely wore out an 
excellent conſtitution, before he 
was thirty years of age. In OQo- 
ber 1679, when he was flowly re- 
covering from a diſeaſe which had 
proved ſufficiently powerful to 


make a ſerious imprefſion on him, 


he was vifited, by biſhop Burnet, 
on an intimation that ſuch a viſit 
would not be diſagreeable. It is 
natural to ſuppoſe that the good 
biſhop has made the moſt of this 
affair. We have only his account 
of the matter; and, as far as that 
account may be relied upon, he 
made a perfect convert of this il- 
luſtrious profligate ; ſo that he 
who lived the life of a libertine 
and an atheiſt, died the death 
a good chriſtian and a ſincere pe- 

Hh 4 nitent, 


| Play, called, - 
"ag 


WI 
nitent. . | 
penitence which 1s extorted by af- 


fiction, and the horrors of an ap- 
proaching diſſolution, can be eſ- 


teemed genuine, or e fedtual, is a 


queſtion which it would not be 
very proper to diſcuſs in this place. 

Lord Rocheſter died in July 
1680, of mere old age, before he 
had compleated his thirty-third 
year; quite worn down, 0 that 
nature had not ſtrength even for 
a dying groan. He left behind 
him a ſon named Charles, and 
three daughters. The ſon died the 
year after his father, ſo the male 


line ceaſing, the title of earl of 


Rocheſter was transferred, by the 
king, to the family of Hyde, in 
the perſon of Laurence, a younger 
fon of Edward earl of Clarendon. 
Lord Rocheſter's dramatic works 
conſiſt only of one play, viz. 
Vialentinian. Trag. (altered from 
Beaumont and Fletcher.) 4to. 
16835. 8 
WILMOr, Ro BERT. A gen- 
tleman of the Temple, who pub- 
liſhed a dramatic piece, called, 


Tancred and Gifmund. to. 1592. 


D. C. This play was not ori- 
ginally written by Wilmot, but 
many years before publication, by 
himfelf and a ſet of Templers, and 
was reviſed afterwards by him. 
W1L50N, Joay. This gentle- 
man who lived in Ireland, in the 
reign of king Charles II. and was 
recorder of Londonderry, was the 
author of four plays. 7 
1. Andronicus Commenits, T. 
C 
2. The Profectors. C. Ato. 1665. 
3. 7e Cheats. C. 40. 1671. 
4. Belphegor, or, The Marriage 


of the Devil. O. 4to. 1691. 


WILSs oN, Rog ER T. Wrote one 


5 ; 1 . 7 þ | 'SY 
ie Cobler's Prophrcie., C. 410. 
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low far, however, that 


was in this irreſolute fate, ke 


WI. 


WILs oN, ARrhuz. Wi 


ſon of Richard Wilſgn, of . 
mouth, in the county of Ny 
gentleman. He was born h 
year 1595, and. when at the y 
of nincicen, was ſent by his as 
ther into France, where he fz 
until 1611. His father, who k. 
waſted his eſtate, and was nos 
to maintain him, placed him yi 
Sir Henry Spiller, in order uf 
one of his clerks in the Excieay 
office ; but having ſome quand 
with the domeſtics, he uu 
charged from that ſervice, 
then robbed his father, and (a 
after became ſecreiary to thee 
of Eſſex, whom he acconrulfM: nc 
abroad in the ſeveral wars wigg 
that nobleman rendered hint 
conſpicuous, He was in greet 
vour with his noble patron, f 
whom he continued until he 
forced out of his ſervice by 
diſlike which the ſecond cou 
of Eſſex conceived towards þ 
On this event, he removed toll 
ford, and ſettled at Trinity 
lege. He was admitted tol 
degree of maſter of arts, butt 
pears to have been fickle wil 
ſpect to his academical 10 
He at times applied himſelf tal 
mathematics, to phyſic, 2d! 
divinity, though without aol 
or determined plan. Wält 
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ceived information that theel 
Eſſex had recommended I 
the ſervice of Robert carl of 
wick. He accordingly ac 
the offer made him by tai 
man, with alacrity, and 4 
with him during the ret d! 
life, which terminated n 
1632, at Felſtead in Effet, 
be was buried. „ 

He was the author of 
King James the F irſt, vot 
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t then : 

7 his w ve been printed. Three of quin. 

be foal | 

who be ationers' Company the 4th of need our commemoration. 


3 not al 


WO 


ch; and Wood ſays, he had and was at firſt engaged 1n the bu- 
ofed ſome comedies which ſineſs of a tallow-chandler. 
added at the Black Fryers in was then bound prentice to the 
on, and during the act-time late Mr. Rich, under whoſe tuition 
0 But none of them ſeem he became qualified for a Harle- 
His ſubſequent ſucceſs as a 
were entered in the books of comic actor is too well known to 
| After 
1645, and the gth of Sept. he had ſaveil about 6000 J. from 


He 


him yi ; the titles of which were, his emoluments on the ſtages in 
der u Ser. London, he loſt it all again by im- 
Ache er poral. prudently commencing manager 
e Quan Irconſtunt Lady. in Ireland. He then returned to 


ws 


WE. |: of theſe had been in the Covent-Garden, where he conti- 


vice, on of Mr. Warburton, and nued till the time of his death, 
and ia eſtroyed by his fervant. which happened on the 17th: of 
0 thee sox, An author of April, 1777, and was occaſioned 
compani me is mentioned by Meres by an accident as he Was Jumping 
1s woe »2 as one of the beſt writers on a table in the character o 


d hin 
n greet 
tron, Wi 
ntil he 
ice bp | 
d cou 
yards N 


ſſex, who is the author of one fee. 
atic piece, entitled, 


le wit leiſure time, ſhe employed it terer of 
14 | ding plays and novels. She 1. Marplot in Liſbon, 
mlelt 109 
ic, l in London; and ſoon after, 1975. 
wt An 
Whit 


tate, I 
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it the en 
ded bw led. 
earl of ochns the Great; or, The Fa- talents but his 
ly 2c upſe. T. 1702. 4to. 
v That fn 
nd Jendl 
rel 0 en dramatic piece, called, his maſter. 
1 0 wh 
1 11 


MeL, An 


1% 


pencil. 


xedy in his time. None of Scrub. During his illneſs, the 
n's works, I believe, have late Dr. Haac Schomberg, (his 
down to the preſent day. {chool-ſellow). who attended him, 
sr, osten. A clergyman refuſed the acceptance of a ſingle 
To have been thus reſpected 
| by a man of diſtinguiſhed inte- 
Coronation of David. 8vo, grity, is no ſmall degree of praiſe. 

Our author's mere excellence in 
SEMAN, JANE. Was a ſer- thepantomimic art would not have 
n the family of Mr. Wright, entitled him to a place in this 
der of Oxford, where having work. He claims it as the als 


there a tragedy, which ſhe 2. The Man's the Maſter. C. ve, 


ng one Holt, a vintner, they WorsDaLtx, JamEs, He would 
nabled, by the profits of her have been little known (as Mr. 
o ſet up a tavern in Weſt- Walpole obſerves in his Anecdotes 
r. The drama ſhe produced of Painting in England. vol, IV.) 
had he been diſtinguiſhed by no 
He was 
apprenticeto Sir Godfrey Kneller; 
od, NAT aviel., Was a but marrying his wife's niece with- 
man of the city of Norwich; out their conſent, was diſmiſſed by 
=... On the ſame, how- 
ide, Conſcience. C. 4to. ever, of that education, by his 
= | finging, excellent mimickry, and 
„wand, Hexnny, This facetious ſpirit, he gained both 


eit dt er 5 
of 2 8 4 performer was born in patrons and buſineſs, and was ap- 
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erchant Taylor's tchool, of ordnance. 


n the year 1717, edu- pointed maſter- painter to the board 


He was the author 


of 


WO 

f ſeveral ſmall pieces, ſongs, &c. 

ſides the following dramatic per- 
formances : © ; 

1. A Cure for a Scold. F. 12mo. 
„ „ | 

2. The Aſſembly. Farce, in which 
Mr. Worſdale himſelf acted the 
part of Old Lady Scandal. ; 
3. The Queen of Spain. 

4. The extravagant Juſtice. F. 

The three laſt have not been 
printed. | 

5. Gaſconado the Great. Tragi- 
Com. Political, Whimfical O. P. 
4to. 1759. NE = 

Of this gentleman Mrs. Pilking- 
ton has related ſeveral pleaſant 
anecdotes in her Memoirs. 

He died June 13, 1767, and 
was buried at St. Paul's, Covent- 
Garden, with this epitaph com- 
poſed by himſelf : Be 


* Eager to get, but not to keep 
the pelf, 

* A friend to all mankind, ex- 
*« cept himſelf.” > 


Worrox, Sir Henry. Was 
born at Bocton-Hall, in the county 
of Kent, on the zoth of March, 
1568. He was ſent to Wincheſter 
| Tchool, where he continued until 

the age of ſixteen years, and then 
25 admitted of New College, 
Oxford, but had chambers in 
HFart-Hall. At two years ſtand- 

ing he removed to Queen's Col- 
lege, and ſtudied the civil law un- 
der Albericus Gentilis. On the 
death of his father in 1589, he 
determined to complete his educa- 
tion abroad, and accordingly tra- 
relled through the greater part of 
Europe. Having ſpent ſeveral 
years in this manner, he returned 
home an accompliſhed ſcholar, and 
was about 1596 appointed ſecre- 
fary to Roberbearl of Eſſex, whom 
he accompanied in his expeditions 
againſt the Spaniards and the re- 
peilious Iriſh, On the earl being 
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with ſome gentlemen, |y on 


ment. al 
employment abroad. ; 
| ambaſſador extraordinh 


W O 


taken into cuſtody, our aul 
from England t France, 3 
wards fixed his reſidence z! 
rer.ce, and juſt before the tal 
queen Elizabeth was emp 
the Great Duke of Tulſa 
warn king James of fone 4 
{uppoſed to be then forming 
his life. This comn;ifion E 
cuted to the faiisfaGion 9 
parties; and on king Jamey 
ceſſion to the crown of Pan 
Mr. Wotton returned hows 
was Toon afterwards knight 
appointed ambaſſador in oi 
to Venice. In paſſing th 
Augſburg, he fell into an 


whom he was desired 0 wi 
ſentence in his Abus, wh 
down the following dent 
an ambaſſador : Legatus 
bonus, peregre miſſus ad nim 
reipublice cauſa, in which tht! 
word mentiendum, being int 
in a ſenfe different from wi 
intended by the writer, od 
him afterwards ſome rob 
returned home in 1610, ai! 
five years in fruitleſs atten 
court, without any emp 
which aroſe from the abort 
cretion at Augſburg. „. 
after an embaſſage f ſonel 
to the United Proyine 
turned again to Verice 1 
character he had beforefil 
on the death of Winwood. n 
of ſtate, expected to bare n 
ed him, but met with a dil i 
He, however, fi 
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duke of Savoy, and 100% 
upon the affairs of the ei 
latine. He was then f 
Venice, and did not q 
England until after thts 
king James. In 1624, 
eeeded to the provoſt 
College, into which bes 


= TE 
July 26, 1625. In this re- 


which was extremely agree- 
bim, be might have paſſed 
lainder of his life much to 
faction ; but by the want of 
ality in the payment of his 
1s by the government, and 
n improvidence, the advan- 
of his retirement from the 
orld were totally loſt. He 
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ce, U 
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1p! ovel 
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"me 0 
ming 
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tion 0f 
James 


1! £1 litreſs, that he was deſtitute 


ns to ſupply the occaſions 


home b 
-ighte day. In this ſtate, he con- 
(during the reſt of his life, 


a by creditors, and diſ- 
vy debts contracted in the 
We: of a government, which re- 

to relieve him even by pay- 
dat he was juſtly entitled to 
d. He died the 1oth of 


ng th 
10 CON 
, by on 
% wi 
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V gen! 
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or 4 ber 1639, at the age of ſe- 
/ WF v0, and was interred in the 
Uchte of Eton College. | 
Fi © he was a young man at 
n College, be compoſed a 
er, oc which was never printed, 
robe WS. 2 
„. 


ho was of the Middle- 
rote two dramatic pieces. 
%s. T. 12mo. 1674. 
pc: T7 hyeftes. Farce, in bur- 
verſe. i zmo. 1674. 5 
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ice in nr, THoMas. Was ma- 
rorefil to the theatre, and wrote, 
-00d,! . Female Virtuoſus. E. 4to. 
pareft hy 
th a dil 4 WILLIAM. This 
er 11 comic poet, who was born 

LY 


e year 1640, was the el- 
of Daniel W ycherly, of 
n Shropſhire, Eſq. When 
about fifteen years of age, 
fent to France, where he 
a Roman Catholic; but, 


not K | 

er the [urn to England, and being 
162 gentleman-commoner of 
rolth College In Oxford, he 


1 


Nat times to have been in 


cr, Jokx. This gentle- : 


wy 


was reconciled to the Proteftant 
religion. He afterwards entered 
himielf in the Middle-Temple ; 
but, making his firſt appearance 
in town in the looſe reign of 
Charles II. when wit and gaiety 
were the favourite diſtinctions, he 
foon quitted the dry ſtudy of the 
law, and purſued things more 
agreeable to his own genius, as 
well as to the taſte of the age. As 
nothing was likely to take better 
than dramatic performances, eſ- 
pecially comedies, he applied him- 
ſelf to this ſpecies of writing. On 
the appearance of his firſt play, 
he became acquainted with ſeveral 
of the firſt-rate wits, and likewiſe 
with the dutcheſs of Cleveland, 
with whom, 'according to the ſe- 
cret hiſtory of thoſe times, he was 
admitted to the laſt degree of in- 
timacy. Villiers, duke of Buck- 
ingham, had alſo the higheſt eſ- 
teem for him; and, as maſter of 
the horſe to the king, made him 
one of his equerries; as colonel 
of a regiment, captain- lieutenant 
of his own company, reſigning to 
him at the ſame time his own pay 
as captain, with many other ad- 
vantages. King Charles likewiſe 
thewed him ſignal marks of fa- 
vour; and once gave him a proof 
of his eſteem, which perhaps never 
any ſovereign prince before had 
given to a private gentleman. Mr. 
Wycherly being Fi of a fever, at 
his lodgings in Bow-ſtreet, the 
king did bim the honour of a 
viſit. Finding him extremely 
weakened, and his ſpirits miſera- 
bly ſhattered, he commanded him 
to take a journey to the South of 
France, believing that the air of 
Montpelier would contribute to 


reſtore him, and aſſured him, at the 


ſame time, that he would order 
him 5ool. to deſray the charges 
{ the journey, Mr. Wycherly 

accordipgiy 


* 


I 


accordingly went into France, and, 
having ſpent the winter there, 
returned to England, entirely re- 
ſtored to his former vigour. The 
king, ſhortly after his arrival, told 
him, that he had a ſon, who he 
was reſolved ſhould be educated 
like the ſon of a king, and that 
he could not chooſe a more proper 
man for his governor than Mr. 
Wycherly; ſor which ſervice 1500l. 
per annum ſhould be ſetiled upon 
him. i | = 
Mr. Wycheriy, however, ſuch 
is the uncertain ſtate of all hu- 
man affairs, loit the favour of the 
king, by the following means:— 
Immedlately after he had received 
the gracious offer above-mention- 
ed, he went down to Tunbridge, 
where, walking one day upon the 
Wells-walk, with his friend Mr. 
Fairbread, of Gray's-Inn, jutt as 
he came vp to the bookſellers 
ſhop, the counteſs of Drogheda, 
a young widow, rich, noble and 
beautiful, came there to. enquire 
tor T he Plain Dealer. ** Madam,” 
faid Mr. Fairbread, “ fince you 


are for the Plain Dealer, there 


© he is for you;” puſhing Mr. 
Wycherly towards her. © Yes,” 
ſaid Mr, Wycherly, “this lady can 
* bear plain dealing: for ſhe ap- 
e pears to be ſy accompliſhed, 
* that what would be a compli— 
* ment to others would be plain 
„dealing to her.” No, truly, 
*< Sir,” ſaid the counteſs, © I am 
* not without my faults, any more 
than the reſt of my ſex; and 
yet notwithſtanding, 
„dealing, and am never. more 
fond of it, than when it tells 
me of them.” Then Madam,” 
i2ys Mr. Fairbeard, you and 
Je Plain Dealer ſeems deſizred 
hy heaven for each other.“ In 


ſhort, Mr. Wycherly walked a turn 


er two with the counteſs, waited 


I love plain 


„„ 


upon her home, viſited her ac 
at her lodgings while ſhe fa, 
Tunbridge, and at her oy 
in Hatton-Garden after fhew! 
to London; where in a liuleh 
he married ber, without accu 
ing the king. But this match 
promiſing, in appesrance, wi 
fortunes and happineſs, wa! 
actual ruin of both. A; {yy 
the news of it came to con. 
was looked upon as a con 
of his majeſty's orders; aud 
Wycherly's conduct after his ng 
riage occaſioned this to be ry 
ed ftill more heinovuſly; for 
ſeldom or never went near 
eourt, which made him thay 
downright ungrateful. They 
cauſe. of his abſence, houn 
was not known. In thor, thel 
was jealous of him to that dep 
that ſhe could not endure bn 
be one moment out of ber \ 
Their lodgings were in I 
ſtreet, Covent-Garden, overup 
the Cock; whither, if he tu 
time went with his friends, 
was oblized to leave the wn 
open, that his lady might iz" 
was no woman in compz"!, N 
vertheleſs, ſhe made bim i 
amends, by dying in a real 
time. She ſettled her fo 
him: but his title being d 
after her death, the pe 
the law and other ircumbas 
fo far reduced him, that, 9 
ing able to ſatisfy the innen 
of his creditors, he was bags 
priſon, where he Janguile | 
veral years; nor was he * 
till king James II. gang l. 
his Plain Dealer, was ſo chan 
with the entertainmert, 1a 
gave immediate orders fr 
ment of his debts; 200%" 
a penſion of 200% f 
while he continued 1! E 
But the bountiſul inter 
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Fu prince had not all the de- 


herd a 
ee, for Wycherly was 
i ta ea 0 give the ear] of Mul- 
19 > whom the king had ſent to 
T me wh 5 


nd it, a full account of his 
He laboured under theſe 
ies, till his father died; 
en too the eftate, that de- 
Nad to him, was left under 
W uncaſy limitations, ſince, be- 
WE! a tenant for life, he could 
Wile money for the payment 
5 debts. 
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as, making a jointure. He 
eſten declared, that he was 
ed to die married, though he 
{ not bear the thoughts of 


WL, juſt at the eve of his death, 
parried a young gentlewoman 


an oo / fortune, part of which 

ure a plied to the uſes he wanted 

ber . Eleven days after the cele- 

3 bn Won of theſe nuptials, on the iſt 

A Wanuary, 1725, he died, and 
fie 

ne A ; | 

ht fee E 
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ue PG ron, RoBeRT. 
de wil Wrote a play, called, ; 

ing l. * Tragedies in one, printed 
Cc ll many years fafter it was 
1 tha fen, 4to. 1601. | 
forth now, Joszrn. Was a per- 
Wing ** the York theatre, where 
Mi oduced one drama, entitled, 
1 %% Sight, or, The Wit 
n *. B. O. 8vo. 1742. 
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However, he took _ 
od of doing it, which few 
Wd to be his choice; and 


in that ftate again: aceord- 


W-Y 


was interred in the vault of Co- 


vent-Garden church. He pub- 
liſhed a volume of poems in 1704, 
folio; and, in 1728. his poſthu- 
mous works, in proſe and verſe, 
were publiſhed by Mr. Lewis 
Theobald, in Svo. His dramatic 
pieces are, : 
1. Love in a Il bod, or, St. Tames's 
Park. C. At. 1672 | 

2. The Gentleman Dancing-Maj- 
ter. C. 4to. 1673. 


1675. 
4. The Plain-Dealer. C. 4to. 


1677. 


Mr. Pope, when very young, 


made his court to Mr. Wycherly, 
when very old; and the latter was 
ſo well pleaſed with the former, 
and had ſuch an opinion of his 
rifing genius, fthat he entered into 
an intimate correſpondence with 
him. Seethe letters between Pope 
and Wycherly, printed in- Pope's 
works. 


— 


ET; 


YO 
Younc, Dr. EpwARD. The 


Ton of Dr. Edward Young, dean 


of Sarum, was born at Upham, 
near Wincheſter, in June 1681. 
He was placed on the foundation 
at Wincheſter College, where he 
remained until the election after 
his eighteenth  birth-day ; when 
not being chofen to New College, 
he, on the 13th of October 1703, 


WAS 


3. The Country Wife, C. 4to. | 
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was entered an independent mem- 
ber of that ſociety, and, that he 


might be at little expence, reſided 
at the lodgings of the warden, who 


had been a particular friend of his 
father. In a few months; the death 
of his benefaQor occaſioned him 
to remove to Corpus, the preſi- 
dent of which col:ege invited 
bim there for the ſame reaſons as 


the warden of New College had 


before done. In 1708, he was no- 
minated to a law-fellowſhip at All- 
Tenniſon. 
On the 23d of April, 1714, he 
took the degree of batchelor of 
civil law; and his doctor's degree, 
on the 1oth of June, 1519. ; 
Two years after he had taken 


| his firſt degree, he was appointed 


to ſpeak the Latin Oration, which 
was delivered on laying the founda- 
tion of the Codrington Library. 
In 1719, he was received in the earl 
of Exeter's family as tutor to lord 
Burleigh, with whom he was to 
travel, and might have ſecured an 
annuity of 1004. per annum, had he 
continued in that ſituation; but hav- 
ing been admitted to an intimacy 
with the witty and profligate duke 


of Wharton, he directly attached 
himſelf to that nobleman, with 


whom he viſited Ireland, and un- 


der whole auſpices he became a 


candidate forthe borough of Ciren- 
ceſter, in which attempt he was 


_anſucceſsful. While he continued 


in friendſhip with this ingenious, 


| unfortunate, and excentric man of 


quality, he is ſuppoſed to have great- 
ly relaxed from the ſtrict and rigid 
rules of virtue, and to have indulged 
in a degree of licence very remote 


from the ſeverity he obſerved in 


the latter part of his life. The 
connection between the peer and 
the poet ſeems to have been broken 
by the retreat of the former from 


the kingdom, and his death ſoon 


aſterwards. On the firſt of theſe 


6! 


the year 1740, and her dw 


of her daughter, an amiable 


| Thoug 


he lived in his retreat at N 


(who never failed to diſc 


a bluſh could balance f theo n1 


need forgiveneſs, and wel 
receive it. 


YO 


events Dr. Young prot, iar 
orders; and in April 1, *< 
appointed chaplain to Gõ⁹⁷ ' 
Second. In July 1730, ben 


preſented by his. College t 
rectory of Welwyn in Her 
thire ; and in April 15:4, 
lady Elizabeth Lee, Caught 
the earl of Litchfield, and g 
of colonel Lee. This ladyd 


ſoon afterwards followed) 
lady, whoſe huſband, Mr. Je 
{on of lord Palmerſton, didi 
ſurvive her. The loſs of 
three perſons, for ſome tief 
a gloom over Dr, Youg! 
and gave birth to the | 

3 a work by which 
tainly was the author': wiki 
diſtinguiſhed, and by wh 
reputation has been ell 
throughout his own ard then 
bouring kingdom. From ii 


without received any addi 
his preferment. 
In 1761, at the age off 
he was appointed clerk 0M 
cloſet to the princeſs 

Wales, and died in April 
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e left the bulk of bi in ry 
which was conſiderable, WM * 
only ſon, whom he had 3 0 


cluded both from his roof 


protection. What offence! E | 
oned this ſuſpenſion of al A 
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determine Loung 
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med ſtrenuous in re- 
ſce his child, who repeat- 
t mainly withed for his 


1 obalh 
il 174 


a * penediction. How far this 
7 J ' clentment accorded with 
u ſpirit of Chriſtianity, let 


are engaged in more 


* 2 piſquiſitions, enquire. Be 
| 1 tent for "A n tots _ 
i . dt! 5 acability an 
is lady dtiments of p y 


her deal 
lowed hy 
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; the Night-T hotights incul- 
e not Foun the reſult of 
and compaſſionate frame 
| in the writer of them. 
e collected with eaſe, be- 
ven novels can furniſh 
They are praiſed with an 


hy cee of zeal, becauſe earneſt 
| 1 830 ; 
a the dation of them may be 
which WP for ſympathetic virtue. 


Sicilian tyrant been an 


Ir: vil | | 
by ward he would have been a- 
en eſul to have left his works un- 
and the d with theſe ambitious de- 
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1 addi 
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codicil to his will, Dr. 

enjoined his houſe-keeper 
oy all his manuſcripts, 


W accompt excepted. We 
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. nnjunction, for the ſake 
0 pe Wcrary fame, was obeyed. 
Aerea futfciently by Ne- 
f - «2 poem publiſhed by him- 
ale, 0 1 rell as by ſuch other trifling 


the avarice of bookſellers, 


=" death, has appended to 
5 8. 8 5 5 l - 
of WP private babits_ of Dr. 


very few particulars are 
but as thoſe few may ſerve 
out others, we ſhall make 


„ 9 for ſuch fender in- 
1 non the ſubje& as chance 
5e n within our reach, 

WH" ave: ſaid to have pre- 
1: il d in his moſt juvenile 
11 The late Dr. Ridley 
155 red a report current at 
"al that when he was com- 


Par e would ſhut up his win- 
* lit by a lamp even at 
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mid day ;—nay, that ſculls, bones, 
and inſtruments of death, wers 
among the ornaments of his ſtudy. 
Thus encouraging the habitual 
gloom that hung over his imagi- 
nation, it Toon became peopled by 
the phantoms of diſcontent. He 
indulged an early luxury in de- 
{cribing. the miſeries of a world 
that did not immediately forward 
his deſigns and gratify his ex- 
ectations; and was far advanced 
in this ſtrain of complaint at an 
age when hope would have been 
warm in the boſom of every other 
young man with ſimilar proſpects 
in view. The reader therefore 
will not ſuppoſe that His diſpoſi- 
tion brightened up when he had 
{ſuffered from real diſappointments, 
and the weight of years ſat hea- 
vier upon him. His diſcourſe, 
even to the laſt, was rather expreſ- 
five of a reſtleſs than a ſettled 
mind. His powers of delighting 
were in great meaſure confined to 
his pen. His extemporaneous wit 
and merriment however, have been 
much extolled. The'choſen few 
who were allowed the honour of 
viſiting him, always returned with 
pra aſtoniſhment at his col- 
oquial talents. We ſay pretend- 
ed, becauſe, on enquiry, theſe 
wonderers could recolle& no ſen- 
timent or remark of his that ſpark- 
led as a bon mot, or diſtinguiſhed 
itſelf by an uncommon degree of 
novelty or importance. Two ſpe- 
cimens of his unpremeditated 
acuteneſs are preſerved. The one 
is happy enough, the other is diſ- 
graced by profaneneſs. His luck 
indeed muſt have been bad, if, in 
threeſcore years of converſation, 
he had not wandered twice into 


lucceſsful pleaſantry. 


Dr. Young roſe betimes, and 
obliged. his domeſticks to join 
with him in the duties of morning 
prayer, He read but little. In- 

dnl 


„ 
eed his works betray more of 
dancy, than variety or depth of 


knowledge. While his health per- 
mitted him to walk abroad, he 
preferred a ſolitary ramble in his 
church-yard, to exercife with a 
companion on a more cheerful 
foot, He was moderate in his 
meals, and rarely drank wine, ex- 
cept when he was ill, being (as 
he ſaid) unwilling to waſte the 
fuccours of ſickneſs on the ſtabi- 
lityof health. After a flight re- 
* freſhment, he retired to bed at 
eight in the evening, although he 
might have gueſts in his houſe who 
withed®to protong his ſtay among 
them to a later hour. He lived 
at a moderate expence, rather in- 
elining to parſimony than profu- 
| fion ; and yet continued anxious 
| for increaſe of preferment, after 
it could have added nothing to 
his. enjoyments ; for he expended 
| annually little more than the half 
cf his income, the world and he 
| having reciprocally turned their 
| backs on each other. Whether his 
l © _temper had diſinelined him to 
cConciliate friends, or he had ſur- 
1 affection, we are not 
informed; but his curate at Wel- 
ö - 'wyn being appointed his ſole ex- 
| No A5 mould ſeem as if he had 
f 
| 
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been reſolved to accompany the 
fortune a ſon was to inherit, with 
as few tokens of regard and con- 
fidence as a father could poſſibly 
. beſtow. The remains of Dr. 
Young'were depoſited in, his own 
church, with a plain Latin in- 
ſcription over them; but as it 
anly tells us what is already 
known, our readers would gain 
nothing by its inſertion. , The 
8 amount of his wealth cannot be 
aſcertained but by its heir, the 


* 
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exccutor having purpici 
ferred every part of i; i 
Caſting up the total ſu, of 
might thereby aycid 9 
ſwers to the queſtions d 
whole curioſity exceeds thy 
ners. 

In the poetical as vel 
compoſitionsofv oung ther 
originality, but -Jittle io 


expreſſion that he has wii 
from any other Englih i 
His defects and beauiie; wif 
his own. Of the epign 
turn of his ſatires (on 
cious in point of taſte) th 
example; nor was he ind 
any poet, ancient or mad 
the plan of his Night] 
Among his ſmaller pie 
ſuch as were publiſhed h 
Telf) there are ſome nit 
could willingly part wit 
cularly hols childiſh mi 


over-power ideas, and i 
umphs at the expence i 
tion. On the whole, then 
of Young may be conßt 
thoſe of a powerful though] 
advocate for religion 
lity ; and perhaps there 
ſage, among all his perl 
which in the hour of {th 
nation he would have wm 
xjouſly to retract, thoſe 4 
in which his addition i 


dreſs up his patrons n 
butes of a being whole 
and whoſe goodnels al 
approximation. | 

His dramatic work 
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KWAITE, RICHARD: 


 epiera 

ua the ſecond ſon of Tho. 
iſte) the te, of Warcop near Ap- 
he ind Weſtmorland, the fon 


or odd 


Night le, who was ſon of 
r pech Braithwaite of Amble- 
liſhed h the Barony of Kendal. 
ome wit born in the year 1588, 
rt wit he age of fixteen years 
dim tk commoner of Oriel Col- 
nid brd, being matriculated 
and leman's fon, and a na- 
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need 1 f eſtmorland. While he 
ole, they in that houſe, which 
e cond aft three years, he 
| thou] (ſays Wood) as much 
rion a duld the rough paths of 
there! d philoſophy, and traced 
us perſon mooth ones of Poetry 
1 of all man Hiſtory, in which 
have wi h he did excel.” He 
thoſe removed to Cambridge, 
dition d. retired” to the North, 
indocel WA father beſtowed on him 
an; in Et Barnſide beforemen- 
whole n this retreat he lived 
jeſs all 8, became captain of a 

ren in the trained 
1 or: 0 eputy lieutenant in the. 
' yo. g eſtmorland, and a 
| TOP". He married a 
; Te the latter part of 


_ went to reſide at 
ear Richmond, inYork- 
re he died the 4th of 
and was buried in the 
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Thomas Braithwaite 
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pariſh church' of Caterick, near | 


that place. | 


He was a voluminous writer, 
and 1 1 other things pro- 


duced the ollowing dramas : 
1. Mercurius Britannicus, cr, The 


Engliſh Intelligencer. T. C. 4to. 
1641. 
2. Regicidium, T. 8vo. 1665. 


| C 

Cox N ELS, Mxs. 
mer belonging to the Theatre in 
Crow-ftreet, Dublin. She has pro- 
duced one play, 'aQed at her own 


benefit, March 14, 1781, called, 


The Deceptions. C. 
3 If 


Dymocks, ——.. To à gen- 


tleman ofthis name may be aſcrib- 
ed a tranſlation from Guarini, of 


which two editions were print- 


ed in the laſt century. In the 
dedication of the firſt to Sir Edw. 
Dymock, the tranſlator, Who is 


ſpoken of as his near kinſman, is 


mentioned to be then dead; and 


from the ſecond to Charles Dy- 
-. mock, eſq; it may be inferred that 


he was that gentleman's father. 
The play is entitled, 0 975M 
Il Paflor Fido, or, The Faithful 
Shepherd, to. 1602, 
WH HS Ee, 
- Graves, Ricnanxd, ts 
ſecond ſon of Richard Graves, 
I 1 elg; 
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<6 HE 


q; and was born at Mickleton, 
in-the county of Glouceſter, May, 


4, 1715, He was educated at 


Abington ſchool, Berks, elected 


from thence, Nov. 1, 1732, a 


ſcholar of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ſord, choſen fellow of All Souls 
College, 1736, and M. A. 1739. 
He is now rector of Claverton, 
and vicar of Kilmerſden, in the 
county of Somerſet. He was the 


* : intimate friend of Mr. Shenſtone, 


and has publiſſied The Spiritual 
Wrxote, in 3 vols. Columella, or, 
he Diſtreſſed Anchoret: Enphrojine, 
a Collection of Poems, in 2 vols. 
and other pieces. In the 2d vo- 
lume of the latter, is, 
Echo and Narcifſus, Dram. 
Paſt.. 890. 1780. 


Hz xv LE, An T How v. Father 
of Lord Chancellor Northington, 
was bred at Oxford, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an early 
taſte for polite literature, and an 
intimate acquaintance , with the 
ancient Poets, which naturally 


became no inconſiderable writer. 
Poſſeſſed of an ample fortune, and 
in high favour at the court of 
King William, he lived in the 
greateſt familiarity with thoſe of 
the firſt rank for quality and wit ; 
but at that time ſeems to have 
avoided interfering in politicks. 
He had ſomething of the cha- 
racter of Tibullus, and, except his 
extravagance, poſſeſſed all his 
other qualities ; his indolence, his 
1 his wit, his humanity, 
is generoſity, his learning, his 
ſhare of letters. He conſented to 
be choſen a member of parlianient 

in the laſt year of king William, 
and continued in that affembly 
until his death Being on all 
occaſions a zealous aſſerter of li- 
berty, he was the moyet ef the 
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October 15, 1696, and ien 


exciting a congenial ſpirit, he 


that were ever wt. het 
count of one of then, WING 
dition and Defamatin 1188 


11 VB: 
* HE 
addreſs for promoting IH 
05 and occaſionally af ad t 
ome Whig publications, vi 
feed a low ſimplicity in i 
tings, and was remarkalvh 
in touching the manner; w 
ſions. He died much |», 
in Auguſt, 1711. Among oi 
performances, he is ſai, will 
writer of his life, to hn MM 
finiſhed ded 
Alexander. Opera, ſe vii 
ſic by Purcell. 2 
E RVE V, Joux Logy, 
nobleman was the ſecond (M 
John, the firſt earl of Brill 
on the death of nis elder by 
heir to the title, which, ll 
he did not enjoy, as he wi 
vived by his father. Hem 


*_ 


became an attendant on tei 
being appointed on the 
November, 1714, gentlay 
the bed- chamber to, the H 
Wales, afterwards Goongl + of 
cond. In the year 172,908 
choien member for St. bl 
Bury, which place be a 

to repreſent until he vd 
to the Houſe of Lords. 


1 
"oY 


| | e 1c 
6th of May, 1730, te 

pointed vice chamberlin N * 
Majeſty's houſehold, ade 1 2 


the cauſe of the then mil 
which Sir Robert Walt 
the head, he exerted il 

of his pen and his clo 
ſupport of the meaſirs 
adminiſtration, Mr. Wa 
his pamphlets are el 


| 4 
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1 
1 
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was involved in a duel 


of January, 1731, 110 
of. 3 . Mr. Pu f A 0 
which neither of tht "= arc 
of June, 1743, fe * 
to the Houſe of peen 


Ws: 
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in the aft of May, 1740, 
ie cuſtody of the privy ſeal 
red to him. He continued 
attached to the fortune - 
Friend, Sir Robert Walpole ; 
hen that miniſter was dr1- 
om his poſt, he reſigned alſo 
Pployment, and oppoſed the 
adminiſtration during the 
remainder of his life, which 
Auguſt 5, 1743- His lord- 
as unluckily engaged in a 
erſy with Mr. Pope, who, 
a very ſevere leiter in proſe 
in his works, and ſome in- 
notices, has drawn his cha- 
under the name of Sporus, 
Epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 
ll the virulence of an en- 
Lord Hervey was 
larly remarkable for the 
ce of his dreſs. 
behind him, 
en yet printed, 
ongſt the reſt, 
ppina, Trag. 
GINS, WILLIAM. Was the 
John Huggins, Eſq; Warden 
Fleet. Being intended for 
rders, he was ſent to Mag- 
oollege, Oxford, where he 
e degree of M. A. April 3o, 
It 1s probable he did not 
erſevere in his intention of 
g into the church, as on 
th of October, 1721, he 
pointed wardrobe-keeper 
oer of the private lodgings 
pton-Court; and on the 
his elder brother, it may 
eg * umed, he totally laid afide 
_ of following the clerical 
* _ He tranſlated and pub- 
_ dition of 4rjo/o, in two 
- Moran, Which he after- 
Aale do be deftroyed. He 
mw win MS. 7 time of 
1 b, July z, 1761, a Tragedy, 
1 2 tranſlation of 
= of which a ſpecimen was 
17% Britt Magazine, 
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MS 
1760. He was the author of 
Judith. Oratorio, Bvo. 1732. 


Knae, Is a living wri- 
ter, who has produced one Farce, 
called, 

The Exciſeman, 1780. N. P. 


* | 

Linnsay, SIR DAVID. Was 
deſcended of an ancient family, 
and born in the reign af King 
James IV. at his father's ſear, 
called the Mount, near Coupar in 
Fifeſhire. He was educated at the 
univerſity of St. Andrews, and, 
after making the tour of Furope, 
returned to Scotland jn the year 
1514. Soon after his arrival, he 
was appointed gentleman of the 
bed-chamber to the king, and 
tutor to the young prince, after- 
wards James V. Pm the verſes 
prefixed to his Dream, we learn 
that he enjoyed ſeveral other ho- 
nourable employments at Court 
but, being ſuppoſed to favour the 
Reformation, he fell into diſgrace, 
and, 1533, was deprived of all 
his places, except that of Lion 
King at Arms, which he held to 
the time of dy den EY 

After the deceaſe of King 
James V. Sir David Lindſay be- 
came a favourite of the earl of 
Arran, regent of Scotland ; but 
the abbot of Paiſley did not ſuffer 
him to continue long in favour 
with the earl. He then retired to 
his paternal eſtate, and ſpent the 
remainder of his days in rural 
tranquillity, He died inthe year 
1553. His claim to a place in 
this work is on the ſcore of a 
few dramatic pieces ſtil] preſerved 
in MS. (and, as I think, in the 
Advocates? Library at Edinburgh), 
and perhaps on account of others 
mentioned in a prefatory adver- 
_ to his Poems. As the 

12 


L I. 
book is uncommonly ſcarce, I 
mall ſet down the title of it, as 
well as an extract in upport of 
the latter part of my aſſertion. 

«© The works of the famous and 
worthy Knight, Sir David Linde- 
ſay of the Mount, alias, Lyon 
1 King, of Armes. Newlie cor- 
l' © reed and vindicate from the 


1 former errours wherewith they 


were corrupted, and augmented 
with ſundrie workes, &c, &c. 
Edinburgh, printed by Andrew 
Hart. 1634.” 
From the Printer's Advertiſe- 
ment to the reader. 
Sir David Lindefay, albeit 
a. Conrteour of his calling, and 
exerciſed about matters of eſtate, 
| yet a man of ſuch ſinceritie and 
>laithfulneſſe. that he ſpared not 
as well in his ſatyricall farces and 
playes, as in all his other workes, 
to enveigh moſt ſharply, both 
againſt the enormities of the 
Court, and the great corruption 
of the clergie, that 1t 1s, to be 
. wondred however he eſcaped their 
| bloodie hands, they having ſuch 
power at that time to ſhed the 
blood of God's Sainctes, &c; 
Many of the pieces contained 
in this colleQion were written by 
order of James V. Such is The 
Anſwere which Sir David Linde- 
ſay made to the King's flyting.” 
This alliterative rhapſody begins 
—* Redoubted Roy your rag- 
ment I have read:“ and the bock 
concludes with tbe following 
words: © Quod Lindeſay at the 
command „ TIE 
Mackenſie tells us, that our Au- 
thor's Comedies were ſo ſacetious, 
that they afforded abundance: of 
mirth., The ſame writer alſo ſays, 
that Sir David wrote ſeveral Fra- 
gedies, and was the firſt who in- 
troduced dramatic poetry into 
Scotland. One of his Comedies 
was played in 1615; but he is de- 
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Taylors Schol, Hor e 
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clared to have underſtood 
of the rules of the thear WA 
Lovertr, Roezzr, 3,00 
an Iriſh gentleman, who u 
Play, called, m 
The Baſtard. Trag. dee A | 
P-. 28. TS = 


M 
Moxn1s, Rozzxr, Tv 
thor was, I believe, 2 {un 
He wrote ſome LeKuics, ad 
Pamphlets on the. Sci 
Architecture, and one Plan d 
Fatal Neceſſity, or, Likey 
gained. T. 8vo. 1742. 
Murray, C. A perfornal 
longing to the Norwich en 
of Comedians. He is the g 
of two dramatic Pieces, call 
1. The New Maid of the 
T. 8 vo. 1778. 
2. Tie Experiment. V. dio. 


N. 

NR DRAM Marcnanon 
born at Burford in Oxfordthn 
the month of Auguſt, 1620 
father dying ſoon after hl 
the care of his education den 
on Chriſtopher Glyn, va 
Burford, and maſter of the 
there, who had married WM 
ther. At the age of in 
years, he was ſent to A1 be - 
College, Oxford, where K 
made one of the corte 
continued until the yea ne 
when he took the en... 
Bachelor of Arts. He atle 
tired to St. Mary's Hall, ads and 
wards became uſnier qt Wa 


* 
— 
— D 


r 


continued in this ſituato "8 
known; but we after C. 
him an under clerk in 07 

where; ſays Wood, ' rin 
good legible court-hand, 
tained a comfortable ſul "2 
His next tranſition was Er {on 
againſt government; 5 


** 


2 O 


n his principles, reconciled 
to the king, and wrote 
his former friends. He 
reupon taken into cuſtody, 
ing obtained his pardon, 
e more prevailed upon to 
in ois party. At the Reſtora- 
m—_ he reſent- 
. pprehending t 
" the royalifts, he ſecreted 


wy until his pardon was al- 
— him. He then reſumed 
Lam eice of phyſic, and conti- 


Wt ſucceſsſully during the 
his life, which ended ſud- 
the houſe of,one Hidder, 
Wc: cux Court, Nov. 1678. 
„„, He was a perton 
ed with quick natural 


erfornal 
ch eu 
; the wil 
es, Call 


of the 
V. yo. f 


vas a good humanitian 
Wand boon droll: and had 
een conſtant to his cava- 
g principles, he would 
been beloved by, and ad- 
| of all, but being mer- 
Wy, and valuing money and 
Ws intereſt rather than con- 
kon ent e, friendſhip, or love to 
oo Ince, was much hated by 
: * foyal party to his laſt, and 
= a. <2 009t yet endure to hear 
1 10 poken of.“ He wrote 
' . 5 llers level d, or, The In- 
_ Con/piracy to rot out 


here K ; 
1 Interl. 4to. 1047. 
0 


e vear 
rauer, TyHomas Lewis. 


(MONT, 
fordlhn 
, 1620, 

ter hö! 


ne dect 


mY ntleman is a native of 
and is in Holy orders. 
: „ chaplain to Lord Howe, 


author of . * 
A Alf evera] poli 


enerous Impoſtor. Com. 


tuation, 
tern 
in On! 
1 by me yy I 
hand, iN 5 
ble fu 
was (009 
t ; 0k 


be P | 

r. M:rx, The name 
WE" on is very familiar to 
8 bh reader, from the fre- 
_ of it in The Sgedta- 


. 
[#485. 1 


lied phyſic, and veering 


mY 


WI 


tor. He was the maſter of a ce- 
lebrated puppet-ſhew, and is ſaid, 
in the title-page of the following 
piece to be the author of it. 
Venus and Adonis, or, The Tri- 
umphs of Love, M. O. 8vo. 1713. 
PRESTOxN, Mr. An itinerant 
actor, who publiſhed in Dublin one 
1ece, called, Da 
The Rival Father, F. 8valt754. 
RASs PDE, R. E. This writer, 
who was formerly librarian to the 
landgrave of Heſſe Caſtle, is au- 
thor of a few works in Natural 
Hiſtory, which have acquired him 
ſome reputation. He has alſo 
tranſlated from the German one 
drama, called, 1 
Nathan the Wiſe, Philoſophical 
Drama, 8vo. 1781. | 


8 
SurAIDAN, Miss. This lady 


is daughter of Mr. Sheridan the 


elder, and ſiſter to the preſent - 
manager of Drury-Lane. She 
has produced one performance, 
called, | 

The Ambiguous Lover. F. 1781. 
Not prmted. | 


| Wo 

TornAu, EDpward. Is an 
officer in the guards, and author 
of one piece, called, 


Deaf Indeed! F. 1780, N. P. 


W | 
Wirpe, GerorGe. Was the 
ſon of Henry Wilde, a citizen of 
London, and was born in the 
county of Middleſex in the year 
1601. At the age of nineteen 
years, he was elected a ſcholar o 
St. John's College from Merchant 
Taylors School, and, in 41634, 
took one degree in the faculty of 
civil law, He afterwards became 


one of the chaplains to archbiſhop 
11 3 Laud, 


8 
* % 


* 


K | w H 


* * 
| | 
| | 
* 
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Laud, who intended to have pre- 


ferred him to the vicarage of St. 


Giles at Reading, in which he 
was prevented by the civil wars. 
Adhering to the royal cauſe, he 
was appointed preacher before the 
king and parliament in Oxford, 
being. then in great eſteem for his 
eloquent preaching, and therefore 
had the degree of LL. D. con- 
ferred upon him. In the. year 
1648, he was turned out of his 
Fellowſhip by the parliamentary 
viſitors, and ſuffered molt of the 
hardſhips which the loyaliſts ex- 
perienced. On the King's Reſto- 
ration, he was amongſt the few 
who were not neglected, being 
made biſhop of Londonderry, 
where he was much reſpected for 
his public ſpirit, religious con- 
verſation and exemplary piety. 
He was author of, | 

1. The Hoſpital of Lovers, or, 
Love's Hoſpital. Com. 1636. N. P. 

2. Hermophus. C. Latin. N. P. 

WrarxToOn, PIII Dok E or. 
This excentrie nobleman, who 
made himſelf as remarkable by his 
vices as by his abilities, was the 
only ſon of Thomas Marquis of 
Wharton. He was born in the 
vear 1699, and at the age of 
hardly ſixteen years, united him- 
ſelf in marriage with a daugh- 
ter of Major General Holmes; 
a match which affected his fa- 
ther ſo much as to contribute in 
a great meaſure to his death. 
In the beginning of the year 1716, 


'nomy ; but ſo little did le 


court, treated with great] 
and had the title of Duh 's J 
Northumberland conſene MM 
him. He ſtaid, however, þ 
but one day, and then W 
Paris, where he viſited th of 
dowager, widow of an 
Second, then living, F 
he returned to England, e 
terwards paſſed over to H 
in which kingdom he wi 
mitted to take his ſet 1 
hoyſe of Peers, though nu 
At this junQure, he {uppordf 
meaſures of government; lM 
a ſhort time changed fides 
and took part with the oo 
to whom he rendered bia 
tremely ſerviceable both Fr | 
pen and his ſpeeches. Wl 

courſe he continued lone wi 
and at the ſame time in 
himſelf in every ſpects d 1 
travagance to ſo high a pal 
he encumbered hi, ee wh 
a proſpect of retrieving WM 
ſrom the difficulties in vn 

was involved. This fru 
it neceſſary for him 
kingdom on a principe a 


to any rules of prudence, | 
immediately went to Vu 
from thence through Wn 


doms affording 


both my | | 
proofs of his enmity to tel x 
wick line. On bi agg 
Madrid, be was ſerel 
order under the priv! 1%, 
manding his return bow 


he treated with the ufs, 
tempt, and from that 1 key 
appears to have ab 1 . 
thoughts of ſeeing 1 
country. 4 
Whit he was rambif 
in this manner, bi dute 
in England on the % 
* 8 and he foot 3 
married Mademoielr 2p 
of the maids of by Fo 


#he ſet out upon his travels; but 
conceiving a diflike to his go- 
vernor, he abruptly left him at 
Geneva, and went to Lyons, 
where an unaccountable whim in- 
duced him to write a letter to the 
Pretender then at Avignon, where- 
with he ſent a preſent of a very 
fine ſtone horſe. Theſe overtures 
were favourably received, and he 
was invited to the Chevalier's 


+ 


WH 
& of Spain. After theſolem- 
on of his marriage, he 
ſome time at Rome, ac- 
I of a blue garter from the 
der, and aſſumed the title 


great th 
of Dit 
erred 
wener, 


a ke of Northumberland. His 
| * &s ſoon diſguſted the Italians ; 
Frank e embarked from Rome to 


lone, where, hearing that the 


and, a of Gibraltar was begun by 


er to In 


c 


* 's camp, and acted as a vo- 
1 * r againſt his countrymen. 
8 I is fact, a bill of ; indictment 
Ws ' eferred againſt him for high 
| gn, and his reſources from 
be ond were | inſtantly cut off. 
1 ji. DP ntinued, howeyer, ſullenly 


both wh 
hes, wn 
d ſome 
time 10d 
pectes l 
rh a ph | 
ellate vi 


uſe making any overtures to 
Nie kimfelfß which he might 
have accompliſhed by the 
ſt conceſſion. The remainder 
life was paſſed in the ſame 
inious and diſgraceful man- 
e former had been. Pro- 
eng Poor, and abandoned, he 
dat times all the miſeries of 
(1a 2 contempt. At length an 


m to q 
xcipie d 
did be 
dence, | 
10 \ 11008 
gh dan 5 | 
ding 

to the 


n be had reduced himſelf. 


paniards, ; he went to the 


Wt of a particular kind rouſed 
entment, and awakened him 
nſe of the deplorable ſtate 


WH 


Unable to ante the inſult, or 


to bear up again 


it, he ſunk un- 


der his accumulated diſtreſſes, and 
fell into a decline. He died the 


ziſt day of May, 1731, at the 


Bernardine convent at 'Terragona, 
and was interred the next day by 
the monks in the ſame manner 
theybury thoſe of their own order. 
Mr. Pope's character of this un- 


Epi 


; 7 


2 man, in his Moral Eſſays, 
e is too well known to 


need repeating. 

Amongſt other extravagances, 
the duke of Wharton once began 
a Tragedy, to which Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague wrote an Epi- 
logue, which is preſerved in 


Mary | 


Dodfley's Cullection of Poems. The 
fubject of this piece was . © 
ueen of Scots. 


No part of it, however, is ſaid to 


lines : 


be exiſting, but the four following 


Sure were I free, and: Norfolk were n 


priſoner, 


I'd fly with more impatience to his 


arms „ 
Than the 
ſerpent, 


poor Hraelite gaz d upon the a 


When life was the reward of every | 


look, | 


i 
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DAGE 14. Baxctay, SIR 
L WILLIAM. ] Dele this article, 
and ſubſtitute the following. 
BexkKLEY, SIR WILLIAM. 
Was a knight's ſon, born in or 


near London, and younger bro- 
ther of John, Lord Berkley of 


Stratton. He was elected pro- 
bationer fellow of Merton College, 


Oxford, in 1625, and four years 
afterwards was admitted maſter of 


Arts. In 1630, he ſet out on his 
travels. After his return, he be- 
came gentleman of 
chamber to Charles the Firſt; and 
in 1646 was ſent to Virginia 
about public concerns. In 1660, 
he was made governor of that 
place, and continued in the office 
until the year 1696. He died 
Joon after his return to England, 
and was buried at Twickenham, 
July 13, 1677. He wrote one 
lay, called, | | 
The Loſt 
Fol. 1639. 
P. 24. col. 1. BenNneT, PHI- 
t1e, Es Q; Dele this article, and 
read | 3 
Br N NET, Pailie, Esa. Was 
fellow of Magdalen College, in 
Cambridge! He afterwards took 
orders, and died about 1752. He 
was the author of a Poem, called, 


Lady. Tragi-Com. 


ven by Anthony Afton, ing 


„ment to Colley Cibbe, 


the privy 


Q | A 


o 


1 
VOLUME 
* 0 Reit. . * 0 : 
41 | > 4 = > ; . "P 
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} 


go Me ene 
The Beau Philoſopher, 154 
The Beau's Adventure, 
yo, 1733-- | 
P.25.BETTERTon,T noi 
'To this article nay be adde 
following deſeription of li 


phlet, called, .* A Brief h 


* his, lives of the late f L 
actors and actreſſes, bn, oth 
© Betterton (although e or 
hy good: actor) laboured u d 
* 11] figure, being clumſe Mopie 
having a great head, 1 his 
thick neck, ſtooped 1 kina 
* ſhoulders, and had fi! 7661 
© arms, which he ne Kir! 
„higher than his ſtonacd lor's 
left hand frequently lolf U w] 
his breaſt, between | $' un 
„and waiſtcoat, while nil 
right he prepared h j Eine: 
His actions were few, re { 
He had little eyes and 1! with 
„face, a little pock- ft delo 


* corpulent body, an{thi 
« with large feet., He w 
to meet than to follow; 
* aſpe&t was ſerious, ® 
“and majeſtic; in hi tf 
e little paralytic. n, 
« was low and grumblug, 


ne it by an artful cli- 
12 kick nforged univerſal 
ation, even from the fops 
orange girls. He was in- 
able of dancing, even in a 
try dance; as was Mrs. 
Wry but their good qualities 
more than equal to their 
Wiencies.” 

6. BiCKERSTAFPE, 
Add: | 
Nas probably born about the 
-35, having been appointed 
the pages to Lord Cheſter- 
hen he was Lord Licute- 
Ireland in 1746. 


[10] 


. 1 
tures, Þ 


ſtory, however, of Crom- 
Waving performed a part in 
might ſtill be true. It is 


ou, nod he ated in this play on 
be aua repreſentation. It might 
on ofen exhibited at Cambridge 
ton, na ers after its original pro- 
„Brief du N i 1 

; Cibo, e is no more reaſon for 


e late f g  Lingu 


a to Brewer than 


ſes, IN, other dramatic writer, 
gh a e origin of Philips's miſ- 
oured ud of Winſtanley's alſo 
clumſy pied him implicitly) was 
head, 1 his account of Plays, he 
ooped man's Catalogues, print- 


had fit 
ne rarely 


1661 and 1671, for his 


Kirkman's rule was te ſet 


is ſtomach. Eor's name oppoſite to his 
ently bi a where the writer of a 
tween W unknown, to leave a 
while P bhilips, not attending to 
ared hs M eined that all the plays 
re few, re {et down in thoſe Ca- 
yes 2nd 1 without an author's name 
ock delonged to the writer 
„ and f oned; and finding under 
„ He be plays of Landgartha, 
o 010 Padftone, Lincua, and 
rious, Jen N Pon, immediately after 
in his lateſ! : -/ich King, to which 
tic. L. mc annexed in the 
rrumbling i 3 e | 2 4 


„ 489 ] 


2. BRE WER, ANTHONY.] 


co 


Catalogues, he has aſcribed all 


theſe pieces to that writer. Thus 
theſe biographers have aſcribed 


Liberality and Prodigality, Lady 
- Alimony, Luminalia, and The Laws 
of Nature, to Thomas Lodge and 
Robert Green, merely becauſe all 


theſe pieces happened to be ar- 
ranged in the Catalogues after 


The Looking Glaſs for London, a play - 


written by thoſe two authors. 
Almoſt all their errors will be 
found to have ariſen from this 
miſapprehenfion. _ 

P. 47. Brooke, Frances. ] 
Add, 

T he Siege of Sinope. 
1781. : 
P.;52.Burney,Da.CHarLes.] 
Add, 
Dr. Burney took his degree at 
Oxford, June 24, 1769. 


Trag. 8vo. 


\ C 
P. 53. CarELL, Epwanp.} 
Add, 
Mr. Capell died the 24th of 
February, 1781, having left the 
publication of his Scho of Shaks 


peare to Mr, Collins, a Hertford- 


ſhire divine, ho is ſhortly expect- 
ed to publiſh it. a 


P. 69. Cuarman, GEORGE] 
18. The Fatal Love. A French 

Trag. N. P. a | 
19. Tragedy of a York/hire Gen- 


tewoman and her Son. N. PP. 
20. The Second Maiden's Trage- 


Add, 


"dy. MS 


In the date of his death, for 
1654 read 1634. 

P. 9:1. CoBs, M.] Add, 
3. The Contract, or, The Female 
Captain. Farce, 1780. N. P. 

4. Who'd have thought it? F. 
-4581.02-N, F..... "NF 
5. Kenfnpton Gardens, or, The 


17 Jucley. Interlude, 1781. 


P. 94 


as | by 
TI. be 
P. 94. CoLMan, Gros. remonies were not abrogated 


Add, 
28. Preludio, 1781. N. P). 
209. The Merchant, Com. Print- 


ed in Thornton's tranſlation of 


that author, 
P.g95. Cox REV, WILLIAM. 
Add, | 
Congreve's birth-place, concern- 
ng which there. has been ſome 
ditpute, is aſcertained by the re- 
giſter of the college of Dublin 
{where he was educated) in which 


the following entry is faund, 
1685, die quinto Aprilis hora 


die pomerid. Gulielmus Con- 
“ greve penſion. filius Guli. Con- 


* greve generoſi de Voughalia 
* annos natus ſexdecim natus 
„ Bardjapram in Com. Ehoracen. 


educ. Kilkenniz fat ſerula doct. 
Hinton.“ Tutor St. George 
Aſhe. 8 . 

P. 98. CookE, Apam MosEs 


Ex EL.] Dele the article, and 


ſubſtitute the following. | 
Cooke, A.M. E. By the laſt 


three letters intended for Adam 
Moſes Emanuel, this unhappy lu- 
natic uſed to diſtinguiſh himſelf. 


His real name was Thomas, and 
he was born in Northumberland, 


received a liberal education there, 


and from thence was ſent to 
Queen's College, Oxford. In due 
time he entered into orders, re- 
turned to his native country, and 


was ſoon aſter preſented to a 


good living. A turn for myſte- 
Ties led him to a peruſal of our 
myſtic writers, and he caught the 
ſame enthuſtaſtic flame which 
warmed them. A recluſe and ſe- 


dentary life greatly cheriſhed his 
- notions, and it was not long be- 


fore he was looked on by all the 
eountry as a ſecond Jacob Beh- 


men. He had ſome notions pe- 
culiar to himſelf. He maintained 


in his ſermons and in his priyate 


converſation, that the Jewiſh ce- 


particular, he inſiſted on the 


ported his doctrine by bu 


proteſtant clergyman, {oo ju 


ſatisfying his hunger formed 


that was brought to it. JM 


of whom were diverted, an} 


that which he did not olle 0 


the good things of th 


£52 


the Chriſtian dif enfation 
ceſſity of circumciſion, an g 


practice. Such novel notions, 4 
ſuch extravagant behaviour, 


ed the ears of the biſhop of 
dioceſe, and in conſequence u 
of he was deprived, and hi nll 
given to another, Our 
Chriſtian then came to Loi 
and commenced author; by 
unintellible jargon not { 
he was reduced to great d 
In this dilemma he knen 
what to do; but at laſt u 
practice another odd notion 
the goods of fortune ought i 
ſhared in common with all 
creatures, = 

Among various expedienh 


this plan, one was to reſort ii 
well-frequented coffee houſz 
placing himſelf at a table t 
propriate to his own uſet! 
buttered muffin and pot of 


would often be permitted i 
without any interruption fral 
gentlemen that fat near hin 


aſtoniſhed to fee a ape 
miliarly regale himſelf m 
breakfaſt that was not ph 
for him. As ſoon as it wi 
ed, however, he would re! 
the table, ſay a ſhort grach 
very unconcernedly make 0 
the door; and when uf 


1 of the cofe 
A the impropriet) of 


the injuſtice of not py 
when he had done, ſe! 
prove by mode and figurh 


ought to be in a—_ = 
bucks and bloods emo 


. 
ring was uſually formed for 
wo diſputants, the parſon and 


unable to invalidate the 


bud and many learned Wri- 

. which were quoted in He- 
Greek, and Latin, the for- 

always came off victorious. 


other practice by which this 


Wt-preaching; and having ſome 
before let his beard grow, 
vas generally known by the 
of The Bearded Priefl. In 
extravagant manner he went 
vr ſome time, till ſome clergy- 
made intereſt for him to be 
to Bedlam, where he was 
ed for about two or three 
>. As ſoon as he was releaſed, 
ook a reſolution of going to 

and, and aQually travelled 
W that country on foot with 
ſingle farthing in his pocket, 
ſting, as himſelf informs us 
ne of his pamphlets, by the 


ought i 
th all 


xnedient 
— 
reſort ti 
e- bout 
table t 
n ule ll 


at a thence he went to Ireland, 
18 ravelled over a great part of 
mi 


N kingdom; and, on his arrival 
tion fra 


ear him, 
ted, and 
clergymil 


y ſome” gentlemen in Trinity 
ge, who compaſſionating the 
pcholy caſe of a clergyman 


nſell ſ Witreſs, gave him his board 
not e lodging gratis. After he 
25 it wil ſtaid in Ireland two years, 


ould nie Publiſhed ſome very original 


©, which no one could under- 
but himſelf, he returned to 
Wd, viſited Oxford, and 


ads propoſed to go to Ame- 
oon as his finances would 
bim; but this vo age, we 

ſe, he never Rar in His 
= !; laid to have been occa- 
by his copying Origen too 
WW. The time When it hap- 
is uncertain, | 


a [497 ] 


offee-man; but the latter 


Nonies brought out of The 
ones brous 1781. N. P. Afterwards altered to 


eman ſignalized himſelf was 


ibntions of the well-diſpoſed. 


ublin in 1760, was entertain 


where he died about the 


came again to London. He 


DR 
His dramatic works have been. 


already enumerated. 

P. 103. Cowrk v, Mxs. H.] 
Ad, 

6. The World as it goes. Com. 

Second T houg ht is befl. C. 1781. 
N. P. 

P. 104. Craven, Lapy ETI 
ZABETH.] Add, 

3. The Silver Tankard, M. F. 
1781. N. P. | | 


D 

P. 120. DELae, M.] Add, 

2. The Royal Suppliants. T. 
8vo. 1781. 

P. 126. DIBDEN, CHARLES. ] 
Add, a 

17. The Iſlanders. C. O. 8ve. 
1781. | 

P. 130. Dover, Jon v.] Add, 
Wood ſays he had written one or 
two more plays. 

Dow, ALEXANDER.] Being 
under the neceſſity of quitting 
Scotland in conſequence of a duel, 
he entered himſelf as a common 
ſailor on board an Eaſt-India ſhip, 
bound to Bencoolen ; where N 
ſecretaryſhip to the governor being 
vacant, Mr. Dow very fortunately * 
obtained that office, and ſoon ꝙe · 
came lieutenant-colonel. RTF 

Downine, Ge oxGEe.] Was at 
one time a comedian in the York 
company. He quitted the ſtage 
before his death, and became 
maſter of a ſchool at Birmingham, 

er | 
end of the year 1780. 
4: - ron, Mead Add, 

The following curious circum- 


ſtances of this great writer I have 


been favoured with by a gentle- 


man, to whom this Appendix owes 


other obligations. 

| The original compiler of this 

work has obſerved, that Dryden 

engaged by contract to write four _. 

plays a year; but it has lately been _® 
| proved 


—— — 


D R 
proved by indiſputable authority 
that he only contracted to produce 
thres in every year. This agree- 
ment, however he neverper formed, 
as appears from an original paper 
ſigned by the players with whom he 
made this ſti pulation, which is pre- 
* * in Mr. Malone's Supplement 
to Shakſpeare, vol. I. p. WE. 

The Wieder W de which 
Dryden's funeral was conducted is 
aſcertained by à ſatirical poem, 
entitled, Deſcription of Mr. 
Dryden's Funeral,“ printed in 
Fol. 1700. The author of theſe 
verſes, however, makes no men- 
tion of the outrages ſaid to have 
been committed by the ſon of Lord 

efferies. Had ſuch a circumſtance 
ppened, he hardly would have 
omitted it. This writer aſſerts, 
that the expence of the funeral 
was defrayed by Lord Halifax. 


“ ſuch as wrote our country to en- 


fla ve, 4 p fi: 

His kindneſs follows even to the grave, 

He the great bard at bis exon charge 
enters, „ = 


And dying vice to living worth prefers.” 


The following lines, in which 
Dr. Garth is deſcribed, are not 


- without merit. 


„ Bug ſtay, my Muſe, the learned Garth 
appears, 
He fighing comes, and is half drown'd 
in tears: ; 9 5 wg 
z The famous Garth, whom learned poets 
call | | | 
Knight of the order of the urinal. 
He of Apollo learn'd bis wondrous fcill, 
220 taugtit him how to ſing and how to 
kill; — | | 
For ail he ſends uato the darkſome 
grave | by 6 
He honours alſo with an epitaph*® 
He entertained the audience with Ora- 


tion, | | | „in 
Tho? very new, yet ſomething out of 


in his poſſeſſion, 
nled for the e, Note by t 


11 


_ Herajd it in the language of J 


[This was probably the f 


* Mr, Oldys, in one of his MSS. mentions that Garth's Epitaph 08 « 
It is not however, I believe, now extant. 
Þ Feature is but a ſtroke or ag of countenance, but 15 

2 author.] 


i 
D 
a" _ _ hearers are yi 


Bui to pronounc'd, the joud A 

agree bY © 

A country mouſe talks beg g 4 

cheeſe. die 

'— Next hm the ſons of Mulg nter 
along, 


And murder Horace in c 


fong, h 
Whoſe monument, more dur mM 
braſs, 5 

Is now Gefac'd by every Carty h 
No man at Tyburn, doom'd ut s 1 
- ſwinging, | ob 
Would ſtay to her ſueb u 8 0 
ſing ing. | dte, 
. Ute 
From an Epigrain printed nita 

ly after his death, we E. 

; P 
Dryden had a ſevere, una ted 
countenance. AM 

A. fleepy eye he ſhews, aug with 

feature F, 

Yet was in truth a favouig rit a 

Lure, en oft, | 


See Fpigrams on the Paint 
the moſt eminent Maſters, 
Eſq; 8vo. 1700. | 

As curioſity is intereſted 
particular relating to og 
poet, the following aneccg 
perhaps worth preſeriufl 


remember plain John | firſt 
(ſays a writer in-The Cn put] 
Magazine, for Februar, epric 
who was then eighty-lend his f 
of age) before he paid l p was 
to the great, in on" Inn 
cloathing of Norwich , but 2 
T have eat tarts with k Na bo 
Madam Reeve [an adre ho ad 
was Dryden's miſtre s, | y of 1 
original performer of | and 
The Rehearſal] at the a t to p 
Garden, when ourauthott Son | 
to a ſword and Chedral UBo1r: 


here by 9 


ET” TWT7 .T 
0 | © «4 ; HA 
2 Poſterity is abſo- He was entered as a Sizer in 


üſtaken as to that great 
Though forced to be a 


, and the readieſt to help 


g and deſerving. Though 


ntendre, yet twas owing 
compliance for a difſo- 
he was in company the 
man that ever con- 


Wn _ 1 
12 27 r 


1 


9 x 
mee obſerved; no mean opi- 


ſuch ni is own abilities. Of this 


le was the mildeſt creature 


dies are horribly full of 


d, however, as Dr. John- 


ote, which a late learned- 


the College of Dublin, July 17, 
1694. In the Regiſter he is ſtyled 
filius Gulielmi Farquhar Cle 

© rict, annos 17 natus.“ A late 
Biographer, who appears to have 
had good information, ſays his fa- 
ther had only a living in the 
church of 150 J. a year, and that 
he had ſeven children. The ſame 
writer ſays he left the College of 
Dublin in the year 1695, on ac- 
count of the death of his patron, 


Dr. Wiſeman, biſhop of Dromore, 


and makes no mention of his 
having been expelled. Farquhar's 


firſt 'appearance on the, ſtage was 
in the character of Othello. 
P. 159. FIELD, NaTHRANIEL:]. 
Add; . 8 
Sildon, in his continuation of 
Langbaine, was the firſt writer 


a to relate to his /or, 
Tinted nitary in the church, is 
e kurt proof. In his youth 
, Wanted Will's Coffee-houle, 
Wonally entered into con- 
„nc with the old bard. Soon 


rſt appearance of Alex. 


fa vourn 


his having produced an 


e Mü h the whole town con- For Captainſhip read Chaplain- 
Jers, bf the beſt compoſition- of ſhip. „„ | 

| that had ever been writ-" 5 5 + a 
ereſted ui by it is ſo, ſaid Dryden; P. 188. GenTLEman, Paane 
to ſo oP tel! you farther, young c1s.] Add, ES ie > 
; anecls the beſt ode that erer 8. Oroonolo, or, The Royal Slave. 
eſervnghWſitten.” “ | T. 12mo, 1760. 
john e firſt play of Dryden 9 The Coxcombs.. F. 1771. N. P. 
The Cu publiſhed by the elder - P. 190. GoLDSsMITR, OLIVEA. ] 
brunn, e price given was twenty Add. „ 
bty- en his ſum the bookſeller He was not born at Elphin, 
paid hi p was then in the ſtreet but at a place called F orney, in 
z one | Inn) was unable to the county of Longford. * 
rich Mut applying to Abel P. 198. GREEN E, ROBERT] 
with WR 2 bookſeller in Little- Add, 5 | 
in aro advanced the mone The letter mentioned in this 
e y o 15 e The Page is aſſerted by Naſhe, in his 
ro onlon was en- Apologie of Pierce Penni | 
't the l t to purchaſe the $663 + 7 * Ll LK r Fennileſſe, 1593.4 ry 
author s on his own bottom. ; =” | 
0 7 eis, Dozoruea.]. | H 4 
ly the VIE. N | | 1 

* in Dublin about Janu- ee, 1 wt 


led in 


| "Ip „ 2. 208. Harzis, James. | 
ach 00 "ll +RQUHAR, GEORGES. ] Add, : . Ja I * 
here by; He *. 


W//, he congratulated the 


that ſaid this author was likewiſe 
an actor. „ | 


F., 127 FRA 


* 


CIS, Pair 1y,] 


* 


* 


4 
oo 


3. Sampſon.  Orat. gto. 1743- . 


r * 
r . 25 = 
* . , — 0 "I, — * 1 X . 
3 — 
- 
f . 


Add, 


HO 


He died the 21ſt day of Decem- Such arrogants made A5 wi 


ber, 1780. 5 
Ibid. HARRISsoYW, TnOMAs.] 
Dele the whole article, and ſub- 
ſtitute the following. rg 
HaRRISs OY, Tnromas. Was 
miniſter of the Diſſenting Con- 


404 ] 


gregation in Little Wild-Street. 


On March 16, 1728-9, he preach- 
ed the Funeral Sermon of Dame 
Mary Page at Devonſhire- Square. 


He afterwards conformed and re- 


ceived epiſcopal ordination from 
the biſhop of London, Sept. 14, 


1729, at St. Leonard's Foſter- 


Lane, and preached a Recantation 
Sermon there. Heon the 15th of 
February, 1 72 preached a Ser- 
mon at Ratc ile in Leiceſterſhire, 
on his introduction to that cure, 
and all thoſe Sermons are in print. 


He is alſo the author of one 


drama, called, | 
Belte /hazzar, &c. | 

P. 212. Heard, WiLlLliam.] 

Add, 9 5 | Fo 


year, and the only two 


2. Valentine's Day. M. D. 8vo.” 


1 ' 


220. HEYwoop, THomas.] 
Add, i | 


The aſſertion that third nights 


were not known until after the 


Reſtoration is not well founded. 
It appears from a Prologue of 
Decker's, that authors had the 
benefit of one third night ſo early 
as the year 1612. 

P. 245. Howarp, EpwaxD.] 


From the following verſes in The 
Seton of the Poets, printed among 
The State Poems, Part I. p. 206. 
it ſhould ſeem that ſome of the 
plays aſcribed to Edward Howard, 
were written by Shirley : 


_ Ned Howard in whom great nature is 


found, | 
Tho' never took notice of until that day, 


Impatiently fat gill it came te his round, 
__ + Then roſe and commended the plot of 


his play. 


*, 


. . , R 5 3 E 
3 8 A * 83 


0 


ax 


But Shirley endeavgur'd u il | 


... .. choler, 
By owning this play, and fue 
In Poetry was a very pert ſch \ | 
P. 247. Howaxo, (of 
EpmonD.] Add, E 
T he Female Came ſter isa 
dy, and was printed, 1200 
P. 250. Hur, Tui 
Add, | EY 
12. Love will find out it 
C. O. 1977, Songs only n 


P. 264. Jonson Ber 
Adi. 4. ] 

It is obſervable that Mat 
his Wits Treaſury, printed u 
enumerates B. Jonſon am 
molt eminent Tragic writer 
time. Vet his firſt play 
Man in his Humour) is 
poſed to have appeared bel 


he has left were not a 
printed till ſome years ai N 
The writers of that ting | 
uſe the word Tragedy 
lax. ſenſe 3 but Jonton | 
then written even a pie 
ſerious a caſt as to be 
that appellation. 
7 5 K f 
P. 268. Kexre, Jons, 


acc 
it 
fro: 
tled 
- aſh 
led | 
Ico ( 
to 


3. The Dead Alnv. 18 885 
N. P. N As 
4. The Agrecable $ on at 
1781. N. P. | Play 
| L It wh 
© 
P. 278. Lancron Sl 
HAM. ] Add, | | the 
He died the 18th of w 


1774, aged fixty-thres 
—— i St. Pancrulg 
yard, where a monuu 
ed to his memory, . 
laus epitaph inſcribed ss 
of it, and abſurdly o 


oppoſite fide. 


as EN 


% 
4 % Tn” * et . 
{ 


roll l | Le E, ons Add, 


is article was printed, 
ies s. 
d feng Le xNOx, ARABELLA.] 


t (ch | N 
Fn Charlotte. 


RD, Ga =. Lucas, HENRT. ] 


fler 1521 TT 


d, 120. 
L, Tag 


nd out ii 
gs only f 


riump/: of Vanity. Op. 

Crow-ſtreet, Dublin, 

EP. 

" Lyncu, FRANc!s.] 
ad: alſo. 


M 

MarLow, CHRISTo- 
L. 2 of Poetry, for ſub- 
f tranſlunary. | 
col. 1, For - nk 
ad Mayden's Holyday. 
2 Joan.] L. 


N BEN] 


> that Mt 
printed u 
nſon am 
ic writen 


irſt play | tical read Political, 
wur) 181 col. 1. For MozEEN, 
jeared bu „read Mozten To- 
Ny WA 
re not % N 
cars 0888 Ns n, Tromas.] Add, 
f that ing account already given of 
ragedy U it may be added, that 
Jonion from a very ſcarce pam- 
ven 2 led, The Trimming of 


to de ſhe gentleman, by the 
led patron Don Richardo 
Nico Campo, Barber Chi- 

1e, Jon 0 Trinity College in 
Aer. age,“ 4to. 1597, that 
as then (in 1597) in con- 

ab $ on account of his having 
play, called, The Iſle of 


at while he was at Cam- 


L e wrote part of a ſhow, 

ron sinus et non Terminus, 
the perſon, who was 

18th of de with him in that com- 
xty-t0res Was expelled ; that Naſhe 
Paneru lege when he was ſeven 
mond ng, and before he had 
nory, Maſter's degree, about 
aſcribed ss ; and that after his 
ardly FF London, he was often 


MP Qifferent gaols, 
= him to have gone te 
2 * 4 


J 

5 

4 TW: 

2 F. 


1 a 3 
IF 


college when he was ſixteen years 


R'O 


old, it eppears by this account that 
he was born in the ſame year 
that gave Shakſpeare to the world 
(1564). 


He died either in the year 


* 


1600 or 1601; for he publiſhed | 


one of his pamphlets in 1599, and 
he is ſpoken of as dead in an 


old comedy, called The Return from 
Parnaſſus, which was written W#. © 


1602. 


„ 6 P | 
P. 357. PiLon, F.] Add, 
. 550 


phithora. F. 1781. N. p. 


FP; 358. Pix, MARV. Add 


Com. gto. N. D. 


11. The Adventures of Madrid. 


P. 359. Porr R, RI Add, 
Since this article was Written, 
Mr. Potter has publiſhed the firſt. 


N © 
* 
* 5 


* 


volume of a ttanſlatlon of Euri- 


pides, 4to. 1781 ; containing, 
1. The Bacche. 


2. Ion. | 2 
3. Alceſtis. | 1 

4. Medea. | 8 
5. Higpolitns. | 

6. The Phoenician Virgins, 

7. The Supplicants. 

8. Hercules. 3 

9. 


The Heraclide. 
R 


P. 371. Roninson, Manza.] 
Since this article was written, I _ 
am inclined to doubt the truth of 


* 4 
ſome circumſtances contained in 


it. Later information induces me 
to believe, that neither the father 
(who is living), nor the huſband 
of this lady, were ever in ſuch 


reſpectable ſituations as they are re- 


preſented to have been, It is 


more than probable, that they are 
all worthy of one another, and the 
beſt of the ſet is undeſerving of 


P. 429. col. 1. 


a 


2 | 11 A- 
P. 433. col, 1. A 8. for 1706 


read 1704 


STEWART, JamMrs.]/ 

Dea 4 22 Cobler of Caftlebury ; ; an 
"add, | 

STEWART, Cranes. The au- 
ther of, 8 
1. Te Cobler 72 Coftlebury: C. 0. 
. 1779. 
2. Ripe Fruit, or, The Marriage 
. "ant. 1581. WY. P, 

| 3. Damnation, or, Hiſſing hot. 
7 1781. N. P. 


— 


1 


p. 444. Taylor, Jonn ] Dele 


the whole article. On examining 
the pieces ſaid in the Bodleian 


Catalogue to be Plays, we find 


them to be only Poems put down 
# + | 
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19. "Merlin, or. 5 
Stonehenge. Pant. 8500 it 
20. The Death 42 4 
Ses vol. A. 2. hg 
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Duokk or Buck1nGniy 
4: The Refloration. TA 
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2. Trick for Trick an 
nee. P. O. So. i 
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